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FOREWORD 


THIS INTERPRETIVE STUDY is designed to fulfill the need for a book 

that will present the major periods of Western art through a series of repre¬ 
sentative masterpieces drawn from the fields of architecture, sculi)ture, 
painting, literature, and music. It hopes to suggest relationships among the 
various modes of expression—relationships based on the fact that groups of 
artists lived and worked at a certain time, in a common geographical 
location, and shared a world of ideas, even though they responded to them 
individually and used difierent techniques. 

The C'hronologies, which appear at the beginning of each chapter, are in 
the nature of programs, listing at a glance the background of important 
events against which the drama of each period is to be played, as well as 
the cast of characters who will be making their appearance. The intro¬ 
ductory sections follow in the nature of curtain raisers, which attempt to 
capture' something of the social spirit of the time as well as to highlight 
soiTK' of the dominant issuers that motivated its activities. 'Fhe succeeding 
sections, like' the several acts of a drama, then present the architectural, 
sculptural, |)ictorial, literary, and masical expressions of the period in such 
a way that each will give glimpses into the creative dynamics of that 
society. 'I'he architectural monument, for instance, far from being a mere 
mass of fnick and mortar, becomes a framework for its ord('red life. The 
sculptural and pictorial embellishments take on the character of concrete 
embodiments of that society’s hopes and fears; while the literary and 
musical forms are the stylized patterns of its traditions, activities, and 
objectives. The final section, or epilogue, of each chapter will then be in 
the nature of a style synthesis, designed to bring the separate arts into a 
demonstrable relationship that falls within the scope of the history of 
ideas. 

Each phase is set in a time and place where the cultural dynamics have 
reached climactic proportions; where the lines of influence converge and 
point to an inner unity; and where the productivity can provide a repre¬ 
sentative cross section of an important period. Athens thus becomes the 
setting of the Hellenic Style, Pergamon of the Hellenistic, and Trajan’s 
reign that of the Roman Style; while together they combine as different 
aspexUs of the Classical Period. Part Two is concerned with the Medieval 
Period, and Ravenna provides the scene of the Early Christian and 
Byzantine styles, the Abbey of Cluny of the Monastic Romanesque, 
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Normandy of the Feudal Romanesciue, and Chartres of the Gothic. An 
Italian panorama (ChapttT 8) then leads into the Idorentinc' and Roman 
phases of the Renaissance; while \ enice, the Fscorial, VtTsailles, Amster¬ 
dam, and London become the settings for the various fac c'ts of the Baroque. 
A northern European panorama (Chapter 16) then leads toward the 
various styles of the R('\’olutionary Period, which extends from the late 
18th centui y to the jnesent time, when' a final panoramic view of curn'nt 
developments in the arts (C'hapter 20) will be found. 

Any \'alid approach to the arts must be based on the dual nature' of the 
work of art itself, which is at once' be)th an organized whole and a historical 
fact. In one' ease', by the' prex:ess of analysis, it can l>e' re'duced to its e'e)m- 
ponent parts ibr the' [nirpe)se of stud\; in the other, l.)y means e)f synthe'sis, it 
can be fitte'd inte) the whole picture of the i)e'riod that prodiu'e'd it. 'Mu' 
artist must start with the' ere'ative' vanisliing pe)int of the* ve)iel anel pre)e ('e'el 
te) se'le'e t, plae'e te)gethe'r, builel up, and grow. Thus frenn the singular the 
[)re)e*e'dure' is toward the plural, from unrelate'diu'ss to relatedne'ss, and 
e've'iitually to the' orde'r and unity of a style. Many artists within a period 
must ine'vitably share certain ideas while' vve)rking te.)gether in e)ne‘ |)lace' 
and witliin a give*n time' span. Pe'rie:le's, Idiidias, Socrate^s, Sophexle's, and 
Euri[)ide's, as ce)ntem])e)rarie's within a single' half-e'entury, sure'ly shape'd as 
well as shared man\' of the thoughts and xie'ws e*urre'nt in the' Athens e)f 
their day. They likewise participated in the life of their time' in all its 
aspects. Whether the artist be reformer or conformer, r('volutie)nisl or 
evolutionist, proplu't of things to come e)r ne)stalgic dreamer of past ge}lden 
ages, his own conteniporary soeie*ty and its iele'as is his ])oint of departure. 
Technique's by which artists - whethe'r are hite'ct, sculptor, painter, writer, 
or musician- produce iliear we)rks will always difier radically. However, 
the e'lid re'sult of the'ir labors, springing as it doe-s from the' same sexial 
source and in turn addressed to it, must have a cc'itain unity. Whe'n the'se 
aesthetic phene)me'na are viewed as an interrc'latc'd whole, it begins te) be 
possible' to speak of a i/)7e, which might be defined as a synthc'sis of the 
outgrowth of man's changing ideas as e'X|)r('sse'd in the symbolic language' 
of the arts and consisting of certain I'eatures shared by them all. The arts 
thus become a language' in symbe)ls and images l)y which man communi¬ 
cates his ideas of orderr aneJ the rne'aning ejf life in perce'ptual rather than 
ct)nce'ptual terms. The artist, the'n, is one who givers ble)exJ transfusions to 
the cold logic of reality in the world of events, and breathes into dis¬ 
embodied abstract principles the brc'ath of life and the warmth of humanity. 

A positive a{)pre)ach can thus be ba.scd on the triple concept of place^ 
and idea, A given group of artists, while working in their separate fields, 
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arc an integral part of a society, living and moving within a certain geo¬ 
graphical and temporal center, and collaborating to a great(T or less 
extent. The closer the coincidence, of course, the closer the relationship. 
Composite works of art, such as cathedrals or operas, arc always collabora¬ 
tive in nature and must to a considerable extent have mutual influences. 
Liturgical demands, for instance, must be taken into account in a cathe- 
draLs architectural design, and the sculptural and pictorial embellishments 
must fit themselves into the plan and iconography of the l;)uilding. Hence 
in one period of time, and in one place, the arts of architecture, sculpture^ 
liturgy, and music can share a common constellation of ideas in relation 
to the contemporary social order and its cultural asf)irations. 

Huinanistic und(Tstanding can acquire a deeper meaning as the striving 
of other men and societies is observed within our own time, and still 
greater insight is possible through the historical dimension when kinship is 
established with th(‘ (reative revelations of other peoples and cultures 
across the centuries. The arts in their natural relationship Ix'come, then, 
the study of people* reflected in the ever-changing images of man as he 
journeys across historical time-, as he lives and expn*sses his attitudes toward 
himse'if, his fellow men, and the universe*, and as he strives toward his 
ide’als in the cease*le*ss effort to create significant meanings for life. 

The ultimate objective is thus the understanding of self and society 
through knowledge of the manifold human values revealexl in the infinite 
ways man e.xpresses the! various facets of his nature through visual, verbal, 
and tonal imagery. As the separate works of art build up inte) the syntheses 
of style* pe'riods, the image of man emerges as a means of grasping compara- 
xivr clilTeTences. What, for instance, was Classical man striving for? How 
does he differ from Byzantine man? What changing constellatie)ns of 
ide*as lead to Medieval man? What are the distinguishing marks of Monastic 
man? Of Feudal man? In what images does Renais.sance man reveal him¬ 
self? How arc the contrasting images of the aristocratic and bourgeois 
ideals of man reflected in the arts of the 18th century? What is the nature of 
Romantic man? Of Machine Age man? 

A high degree of selectivity is, of course, necessary. The material that 
can be presented within a work of these proportions could not possibly 
aim at inclusiveness. The book, therefore, is intended not so much as a 
history of the arts as it is a sequence of stylistic and historical studies within 
common geographical, temporal, and ideational contexts, related in 
method and theme, and distilling the essence of the arts and ideas of se¬ 
lected periods from the work of .several outstanding figures who are seen 
moving against the background of their time. Instead of mentioning every- 
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thing, as in the survey method, or using the extensive approach replete with 
origins, influences, rises, growths, developments and declines, this study 
will try to provide a more intensive investigation of a limited number of 
monuments and bring them into a working relationship so that they will 
appear as living episodes in the historical cavalcade of Western culture. 

At this point a word is in order to the teachers who, like the author, are 
engaged in the presentation of introductory courses in the arts. Now that 
works of art, dramatic productions, symphony concerts, and operatic 
performances, which formerly were rare and nmiote experiences, have, 
through the mediums of photography, sound recordings, radio, and tele¬ 
vision, become everyday household experiences, the process of “reading” in 
our time has acquired a far broader meaning than ever before. How impor¬ 
tant it is, then, to make these expcTiences an articulate part of the student’s 
education by fitting them into the general framework of the humanities. 

The principle followed in this book has been to reduce technical termi¬ 
nology to a minimum. The index, it will b(' found, includes many featui es 
of a glo.ssary indicating the pag(\s where definitions of unfamiliar terms 
arc to be found, as well as ligure references which illustrate the case in 
point. It likewise lists all works of art by title as well as by artist; and, 
in addition, buildings also appear under their respective cities. An¬ 
other objective has been to confine the discussions mainly to thos(‘ works 
of art (hat are actually presented in evidence. Owing (o (he exigencies of 
space and time, however, the latter is far more feasible in the case of the 
visual illustrations than with literary quotations and musical examples. 
However, with standard editions of the classics on library shelves, and with 
the surprising currency of recordings in the case of music, the supplemen¬ 
tary material needed for outside study and classroom use should be quite 
readily available. Inevitably in the book, it will be found that a favorite 
picture or a reference to an important play, poem, or piece of music is 
missing; but with th(‘ growing wealth of audio-visual aids in college collec¬ 
tions, the material in the text can easily be supplemented by slides, readings, 
and recordings in the manner most congenial to the individual instructor. 
The value of the book as a text will therefore be that of providing focal 
points, like the hubs of wheels to which the teacher can add spokes reaching 
outward in any desired direction, and that of revealing a fruitful approach, 
with free scope allowed for the introduction of additional material for 
comparative purposes. It is hoped, therefore, that this method will demon¬ 
strate a manner of thinking and a way of grouping data within style periods 
so that valid syntheses can be achieved. 

The heartfelt gratitude of the author must be expressed to all those 
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whose help has made it possible for these pages to sec the light of day. 
Many years have* gone into the preparation of this project; and many more 
would doubtless have drifted by had it not been for a timely grant for study 
and research during its later stages by the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. That corporation, however, is not to be understood as ap¬ 
proving by virtue of its grant any of the statements or views expressed 
herein. Specific acknowledgments to the many individuals and organiza¬ 
tions who have contributed to this volume will be found in appropriate 
plac es, such as in the captions below the illustrations, as well as in the text, 
the' footnote's and the index. 

As John Dewey has .so pungently put it—there is no immaculate concep¬ 
tion of ideas. Just as a man’s social t'ducation starts within the family circle, 
bc'giiming with })arents, continuing with brothers, sistc'rs, and friends, and 
is eventually completc'd with wife and children, so his intcJlc'ctuaJ life is 
initiated by his tc'achcTs, enriched by his colleagues and others who make 
up the extendc'd family of a profcssicmal life, and ultimately comes around 
to its beginning with the students who teach their teachers far more than 
thc'y ever realize'. 

As the.se c'oncentric circles of one’s horizons continue to widen, they 
encompass the happy band of archeologists whose diligent digging over the 
centuries has uncovc'rc'd piece by picc!c the parts of the cultural jigsaw 
puzzle that make it possible to rc'construct the images of past periods. 
Encirc'lc'd in this band are also the museums and their staff members who 
collect and preserve thc'se precious pieces of the past in order to make them 
available in the pre.sent. The next zone of this expanding circle embraces 
the scholars who unlock the rich storehoascs of their knowlc'dge via the 
books and monographs that shed so many rays of light on the darker regions 
of history. Included here arc the editors who prepare the manuscripts, the 
imblishers who print them, and the librarians who catalogue and store 
them so that they may readily find their way into the hands of readers. 
In this ring arc afso the embassies, consulates, tourist offices, and informa¬ 
tion services who facilitate travel so that the original monuments of their 
respective countries may be studied at first hand, and who make photo¬ 
graphs of their national treasures available. Finally surrounding this whole 
round disk in the manner of a glowing aureole is always the inspired work 
of the great artists whose creative contributions throughout the agc.« have 
illuminated not only their own periods, but shine through well into our own 
time to illuminate the liv^cs of all those who have eyes to see, the ears to hear, 
and the minds to understand. 

Syracuse Universily W. F. 

January 7955 
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THE HELLENIC STYLE 


ATHENS, 5 th CENTURY b. c. 

An unparalleled constellation of events, circumstances, men, and ideas 
presided over the cultural climax that took place in Athens in the latter 
half of the 5th century a. c. A long line of historical developments, a fc'w 
fortuitous happenstances, the multiple birth of human genius, and the 
capacity for inspired thinking were some of the signs of the. times that 
pointed toward the culmination which took place in this small city-state 
on the shores of the Aegean Sea. 

Earlier in the century the decisive victory over the Persians in the battle 
of Marathon had prepared the way for much that was to follow. The sub¬ 
sequent rise of their city to a pre-eminent position as the center of the 
defensive Delian League assured the Athenian citizens of a surplus of funds 
in the city treasury. Their Persian enemies had conveniently brought about 
the destruction of their archaic buildings—which their own religious tradi¬ 
tion probably would not have allowed them to do. With the site for their 
new temples and civic buildings thus cleared, they very sensibly decided 
upon a new building program rather than a reconstruction of the former 
edifices. By a fortunate circumstance the marble material needed for thc^ 
vast architectural and sculptural enterprises was found in the newly dis¬ 
covered quarries of Mount Pentelicus, a bare ten miles away, while for¬ 
merly marble had to be brought by ship over the Aegean Sea. The Athenian 
aristocracy had inherited a tradition in which it was their high duty to 
support such public activities as dramatic festivals and athletic contests. 
Their political leaders, as well as their poets and artists, had listened to the 
wisdom and wit of Anaxagoras, the philosopher who taught that the 
universe was ruled by a supreme mind which, through the processes of 
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reason, imposed an external geometry on the chaotic forces of nature; and 
that man, by the exercise of his own rational powers, could likewise give 
form and order to his more human world. 

Athens, like so many other ancient cities, had developed around an acra^ 
or hill, which at first was a military vantage point and later a site for 
palaces, temples, and civic buildings (Fig. 1:1). When such a hill served as 
a refuge in time of peril, a seemingly hopeless situation might have b(*en 
turned, by some fortunate' circumstance, into a glorious victory. Later this 
.s(.‘emingl\ miraculous turn of events would then bc'coiiu' as.sociated witli the 
divine intervention of a god or goddess, and the hilltop fortress in the 
popular mind would become a divinely favored place. Thereaftc'r the' par- 
tic ular deity would be adopted as a local patron and a suitable monument 
eventually crown the just as the kingly diadem ofteai came to adorn the 
brow of the warrior responsible for the heroic deeds. The polis^ or citizenry, 
thus were able to look with pride toward thc'ir acropolis, which became the 
common center where such buildings as their assembly place, theater, 
official residences, sanctuaric's, and U'lnples were located. 

The Athenian acropolis was the site of the palace of Erechtheus, the 
early hero and legendary king. Horner .seems to l)e d('.scribing the process of 
its shift from a military citadel and royal residence to a religious shrine 
when he wrote in his Odyssey: “Therewith grey-eyed Athene departed over 
the unharvested seas, and left pleasant Schcria, and came to Marathon and 
wide-wayed Athens, and entered the house of Erechtheus.” ^ Throughout 
the years of prehistory the acropolis was never static but the scene of con¬ 
stant human activity, and the buildings on it were a reflection of the chang¬ 
ing fortunes of the people. This process continued until, by the end of the 
5th century h. c., the hill had bcxomc the dwelling place only of divine 
beings and a sanctuary especially sacred to the goddc.ss Athena, protcctre.ss 
of the city. 

Not far from the base of the acropolis was the agora, or market place, 
where merchants gathered to sell thc'ir wares. This busy square, however, 
.served not only as a setting for the active commc'rcial life of the city but 
also as a place for the meeting of minds. On a typical day Socrates could be 
heard carrying on one of his philosophical feuds with the Sophists, whom he 
called the retailers of knowledge—for, as Plato so aptly pointed out, the 
merchandising there was “partly concerned with food for the use of the 
body, and partly with the food of the soul which is bartered and received in 
exchange for money.” ^ These intellectual opportunists were clever manip¬ 
ulators of public opinion, who knew all the tricks of their trade and who 
did not hesitate to use false reasoning if it gained them the end they were 
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.sc(‘kin«. In his clisputalions Socrates was able to point out how this soph¬ 
istry was really a matter of quibbling on the surface ov(t words railier than 
penetrating more profoundly into the d(*(‘per world of ideas, by [)imcluring 
some of their pomposities with the sting of his wit and showing how they 
were |:)riniarily concernt'd with turning knowledge* to their own joersonal 
purposes rather than pursuing truth for its own sake, Socrates gained his 
immortal reputation as the ‘\gadfly of Athens.’' 

In the hollow s])ace (’arved out of the southeastern slo|)e of tlu* acro|3olis 
was the horseshoe-shaped theater of Dionysus wdiere tlie annual dramatic 
h'stivals were held. Here, more than 2000 years before the* birtli of Shake¬ 
speare, the entire free citizenry of Athens gathered tog(‘th(‘r with (heir 
priests, magistrates, and families to enjoy plays that mirrored their world iii 
dramatic form. Through their applause each year they picked the winner 
of the coveted prize that was won no less than 13 times by Aeschylus, the 
founder of the heroic Greek tragedy and principal poet of the Perick'an 
period. Sophocles, his successor, humanized this dramatic form by intro¬ 
ducing more action and a greater suppleness of language, while Euripides, 
last of the great Greek tragic poets, spanned the limits of dramatic tension 
and endowed his plays with such passion and pathos that they reached into 
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the innermost recesses of the human spirit. After the great period was past, 
the comedies of Aristophanes proved that the Athenians could still indulge 
in the luxury of laughter. 

Abov(! the theater on the rocky plateau of the acropolis itself was the site 
where the temples were constructed. Under Pericles, the enlightened 
statesman, it was the place of ceaseless efforts of countless builders, sculp¬ 
tors, painters, and craftsmen. As the buildings rose stately in size and fair of 
form, the workmen, according to Plutarch, were “striving to outvie the 
material and the design with the beauty of their workmanship, yet the most 
wond(‘rful thing of all was the rapidity of their execution. Undertakings, 
any one of which .singly might have required, they thought, for their 
comf)l(‘tion, several successions and ages of men, were every one of them 
accomplished in the height and prime of one man’s political service.” ^ 
Peri(’l(‘s had the wisdom to foresee that the unity of a people could rest on 
philosophical idealism and artistic expression as w^ell as on military might 
and matc'rial prosperity. The city thus became one whose acknowledged 
wealth w^as in its dramatists and poet-musicians, such as Aeschylus, Soph¬ 
ocles, and Euripides; in its architects, such as Ictinus, Callicrates, and 
Mnesicles; in its sculptors, such as Myron, Polyclitus, and Phidias; and in 
its painters and ('raftsmen, such as Polygnotus and Callimachus. 

Hen* th(*n was both the material and spiritual tn'asury of th(* Athenian 
pe()i)lc, the place which held their worldly gold r(\serv('s as well as their 
religious and artistic monuments. The work continiK'd with unabaK'd 
enthusiasm until by the end of the century the acropolis had become a 
sublime setting, worthy of the godd('.ss of wisdom and beauty, and the 
pedestal that proudly bore the shining temples dedicated to her. 


ARCHITECTURE 

The Acropolis and the Propylaea 

The life of the Athenian citizen was not centered in his modest home so 
much as it was in the open market places and public buildings of the city. 
Towering above th(\sc was always the supreme meeting place, the acropolis, 
where the citizens re-created themselves, commemorated their heroes, and 
worshiped their gods. Accessible only from the slope on the western side, 
the acropolis f)r(^scntcd a difficult climb, and the upward path was never an 
easy one. In a comedy by Aristophanes a chorus of old men, bearing olive 
branches to kindle the sacred fires, chant as they mount the hill: “But look, 
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to finish this toilsome climb only this last steep bit is left to mount. Truly, 
it’s no easy job without beasts of burden and how these logs do bruise my 
shoulder!” 

The sacred way led from the heart of the city to the summit of the hill, 
where entrance was made through the majestic Doric and Ionic columns ol 
the Propylaea (Fig. 1:2). This imposing structure was conceived as a fulfill¬ 
ment of the need for a suitable gateway to the center of the acropolis. It 
was in the form of a spacious portal with wings on either side stretching for 
an over-all width of approximately 156 feet. The outtT portico consisted of 
six Doric columns, with the two in the center spaced more* widely than the 
others so as to allow passage for chariots on ceremonial occasions. Pedes¬ 
trians could enter from the sides into an open vestibule where the interior 
columns were of the slender Ionic order, permitting greater height and 
more open space. Here a place was provided where pilgrims could be 
seated on stone benches and the populace could gather on festive days be¬ 
fore the gates were opened. According to Pausanias who wrote a descrip¬ 
tion of the building in the second century a. d., the enclosed room on 
the left was a picture gallery. Opposite the entrance colonnade the struc¬ 
ture vv^as ckxsed off by a solid wall with five portals ('orresponding to the 
intcrcoluirmiation of the faqadc. 

The Athenians took grc'ater pride in this structure than in any of their 
other buildings. It was entirely of white Penlelic marble except for the 
occasional use of black Eleusinian stone for contrasting (‘fleets in the frieze 
and other embellishments. Pausanias especially singled out the white 
marble ceiling for admiration when he .said: “in th(‘ size and beauty of the 
stones [it] remains supreme even to my time.” It was also remarkable in the 
fact that it pointed directly toward the colo.ssal bronze statue of Athena 
Promachos (Champion), and that its axis parallclc'd that of the Parthenon. 
I'his was an exception to the usual self-containment of Greek buildings 
before the Hellenistic Period, and possibly found justification in the archi¬ 
tectural canons of the time because of the Propylaca’s function as an en¬ 
trance way rather than as a completely independent unit. 

Through the portals of the Propylaea the visitor entered upon the center 
of the sacred area. Standing amid the revered monuments of gods and 
heroes was the great statue of Athena Promachos—said to have been cast 
by Phidias from the bronze shields of defeated Persian enemies—the tip 
of whose gleaming spear guided the homecoming sailors over the sea to¬ 
ward Athens. On the right was the majestic Parthenon and on the left, 
the graceful Erechtheum. Practically in a single stroke, the Athenians 
here had brought to the highest point of development two distinct building 



Fig. 1:2 (above). ///<’ Jrre/W/.f, Alliens, 
Re.stored (Martin L. D'Ooge. The Acrop¬ 
olis of Athens. New York, Macmillan, 
\m. Plate IX) 


Fig, 1:3^ (left). Plan of the Acropolis. 
Lower right, Temple of Athena Nike; 
lower center, the Propylaea; upper right, 
the Parthenon; upper left, the Erech- 









Fig. 1:4. Iciinus and Callicrates. Partherion. f.228' x 104', columns 34' high. 447 - 432 b. g. 
Athens (Clouriesy Royal (ireek Embassy) 

traditions, the Doric in the Parthenon and the Ionic in the En^chtheum. 
That the two should be combined as in the Propylaca, and enshriiK'd 
separately in th(\se twin temples on cither side of the acropolis, was an 
architectural reflection of the fact that tht' city was the place where the 
Dorian people of the western (Jreek mainland and th(‘ lonians of the coast 
of Asia Minor across the Aegean Sea lived together in peace and harmony 
and through the generations had become one people. 

The Parthenon 

Th(' plan and appearance of the Parthenon (Fig. 1:4) was in no way 
revolutionary but, rather, the culmination of a long, slow evolutionary 
process. The conception of the typical Greek temple grew out of that of an 
enlarged and idealized house conceived as the dwelling place of the god. 
The interior was a windowh’ss room called the cella^ in which the cult 
statue was placed. 'Die cella was surrounded on the (‘xterior by rows of 
columns, ( ailed a colonnade\ and entrance to the interior was made through 
a portico^ or jjorch, fac(‘d with columns. The building principle is one of 
extreme simplicity (hat consisted merely of setting up a series of v^ertical 
posts for the support of a horizontal member, called the lintel. The gravita¬ 
tional pressure of the lintel, and all that was above it, was grounded through 
the posts. When the lintels had the strength of marble;, the superstructure 
could be increased and the intercolwnnialion^ or space between the supporting 
posts, could be widened. The history of Greek temple architecture is largely 
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the evolution and refinement of this post-and-lintel system, which per¬ 
mitted the architect a steadily increasing freedom. Although the terms 
Doric and Ionic are usually used to distinguish the type of columns, more 
accurately they refer to the rules that determined the proportions and 
relationships of the parts to the whole of the building. At the end of the 
5th century b. c. another order of Greek architecture was added, the 
Corinthian^ which varied from the Ionic principally in the more elaborately 
carved capitals of the columns. 

In keeping with the dual purpose of the building, the plan of the Par¬ 
thenon (Fig. 1:3) was one with a double cclla. The larger one on the east 
end was to house the new cult statue by Phidias, and that on the west was 
to serve as the treasury. It was the latter that tc'chnically was called the 
Parthenon, or chamber of the virgin goddess; later the name was given to 
the whole building. The outer walls of these interior sections were decorated 
by a continuous frieze running around each of the four sides. A peristyle of 
frec'-standing columns, spaced far enough outward from the cclla walls to 
permit a passageway, completely enclosed the building. Along its 228 f(‘et of 
length were 17 columns on each side, and because there were eight along 
the l()4-foot width in front and back, the Parthenon is called octastyle. 
The number of columns used on the ends, however, was determined by the 
size of the building rather than by any rigid rule, six being the usual num¬ 
ber, while some temples had as many as 10 and 12. Between the portals of 
the two interior chambers on either end, and inside the exterior colonnade, 
were six smaller columns that formed the inner porticos. Like the usual 
Doric building (Fig. 1:5), the temple proper stood on a platform made up 
of three steps, the top of which is called the slylohale. The columns restc'd 
directly on this top step without any other ba.se and seemed to spring 
directly from it. 

The obj(K:tive thought of the period was well exemplified by its architects, 
because the plan for each building was as clear and logical as a geometrical 
proposition. Each structure was a self-contained unit, and in order to 
preserve the proper proportion of parts to the whole, the measure adopted 
w^as that of the module^ which was equal to one half the average diameter of 
the columns at their base. In working out the proportion of the smaller 
details, the module was subdivided into parts or minutes. As worked out in 
the Parthenon, the height is 14 modules and 6 parts. The columns them¬ 
selves occupy 11 modules, or 34j^ feet of this height, while the portion 
above was 3 modules and 6 parts (Fig. 1:6). The columns appear to be of a 
single piece of marble, but they were actually constructed of sections called 
drums, so carefully fitted together and held by square wooden plugs in the 
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center that the joinings are scarcely visible. The outer surface of the 
columns have 20 grooves, called (lutes, which fornied concave channels 
from the bottom to the top of the shaft. I'he purpose of this fluting is two¬ 
fold, thc^ first being to correct an optical illusion. When seen in the direct 
sunlight a series of ungrooved round columns will appear flat. The fluting 
provides shadows in all lighting so that the round appearance is main¬ 
tained. riie second is an aesthetic one, that of providing a number of 
graceful curves pleasing to the eye. By thus adding to the number of vertical 
lines the N’isual rhythm is inc reased, and the c'ye is also Ic'd upward toward 
the sculpture of the entablature. 

Far from maintaining a rigid mathematical regularity, the columns show 
a great numbc'r of subtle variations froni the norm. One of the most striking 
is the departure of the shafts from a straight line by curving slightly out¬ 
ward as they rise, reaching their grc'atcst deviation al)out one third of the 
w'ay above the stylobate, then gradually tapering toward the to}). 'Flus 
cur\ang is called entasis and constitutes a temj)cring of mathematical 
corrc'ctness in order to give th(‘ ap[)(‘aranc*e of life and elasticity to thc' 
columns, w'hich thus seem to give .slightly under th(‘ weight tlic'y carry. 
Furthermore*, the corner columns .seem dark w^hen viewed against the* sky, 
while those between seem light when s(*en against the dark c('lla. If all wen* 
<‘qual in diameter those* on the c'lids would app(‘ar thinn(*r. 'I’hc* architect 
has consccjuently correctc'cl this optical distortion by increasing (he diametc'r 
of the corner columns and by spacing them c loser at tfa* ends, thus pro¬ 
moting the* apj:)(*aranc:e of s(al:)ility at ihc'se important points. 

'Fhe c'apilal of the* Doric column is in three* parts, the* neckin^^ (he* edunus^ 
and the abacus. (Fig. 1:7). The* purpcjse of any capital is to me*elia((* l^etween 
the vertical shaft of the column and the hen izontal entablature above*. 'Fhe 
ne‘e‘king is the* first break in the upward line's of the shafts, theaigh the 
fluting continuc's up to the outward flare of the echinus. This, in turn, 
leads to the abacus, a block of stone w^hie li squares the circ le, so to speak, 
and srnootlily elTeets the transition between the Iowti* and upper members. 
Everything al)ove the columns is referrc'd to as the enlablaiure. Immediately 
above the abacus is the undeeoratc'd architrave., a series of rectangular blexrks 
that arc the lintels of the construction. These stretch horizontally from the 
center of c^ne column to that ol* its neighl)or around the entire building and 
support the Jriez(U cornice, and pediment. The first element of the d(*sign to 
make use of decoration is the frieze, which in this case is made up of alter¬ 
nating Iriglypiis and metopes. The rectangular triglyphs are so named be¬ 
cause of their three vertically indented channels. They are the weight¬ 
bearing members, and by rule one is placed above each column, and one 
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in the middle' of the interval between. The ree^ularity piovick'd by the 
samc'ncss ol the tri^lyphs alternates w'ith the diHerc'ntly earvt'd relief |)anels 
of the inelopes. This rerpilarly repeated visual rhythm results in a har¬ 
monious pattern, wliieh exemplifies the elassieal princ'iple of balancing 
e(]ually die opposite's eif unity and variety. The' frie/e is prote'e ted from the 
e'leiiK'iUs by the eavelike jirojc'e tion of the cornie e'; and a se'cemd cornice, 
ealle'd the raking nnnice, rise's from the sides to an ajie'x in the e*enter. I’he 
triangular space* tlius enelejsed, wliich re'e'e'de's all the way back to the wall of 
the cella, is e:alled the pediment. The* Iowct corniee Ibrins a platibrm on wliieh 
free-standini^ sculpture' can be* pJaee'd to climax the decorative* .scheme; and 
the* |)e‘dimerit as a wliole* e*omplete*s tlie dt'sii»n of the* faejade. 

i’lie entire Parthenein was eif white marble e'xce*})! for such details as the 
tiinbe're'd rex)f uiiele-rneath the* marble tile's, and the doeirs with their 
frame's, 'riie* fine‘-.L>raine'el IVntclie* steine', be'cau.se* eif the' pre'se'iie e* ol' minute 
cjuantitie'S of irein, was oriL»inally .slightly eTe'am-cejl(jre*d. Jh' the' jirejce'ss cd' 
eixielation, as it we'athere*d through the e'cnturie'S, its jialina de'epe'iie'd 
lie lil)’, varying freim the ceilor of honey tei its presemt ye'lleiwish breivvn. A 
geioe.! part eif the de*sign, as originally conceive'd, de'pende*d ein the use eif 
e'oleir in the* nie'inbers alieive the architrave, wliieh were paiiitc'd. From 
Pausanias it is kneiwn that tlie' triglyphs were linte'd dark blue and that 
jiai ts eif tlie* moleling were rexl. Fhe sculptun'd parts eif the metope's were 
le'l'i while, but the backgreiuiids we're painte'd. In the frie/e' along the cella 
wall the re'ins of the he^irse's were bronze additiems that have elisappeare'd in 
the e'ourse of time. The* elrape'ries eif the IVe'e'-standing sculfitures of the 
pe'diments \%e're painte'd; and the facial features, such as tlie eyes, lijis, and 
hair, were* eleme in natural tints. 

f or sheer te*e'hnical skill the work as a whole is astonishing. No mortar 
was used anywhere*, and every block was fittexl toge'tlier with such pre'cision 
as to ck'fy de*tection. If this we're all, hewever, it would still Ik* just a ca.se of 
skillful engineering. 'I'he Parihe'non goe\s far beyond the K'chnical execu¬ 
tion, heiwever, and be'ceimes a work of art through the* infinite* care ex- 
pe'nde'd both on its ck'sign as a whole and on the* minute details of its parts. 
Fhe* appearance of a balance between vertical and horizontal elements is 
ec'rtainly the impression the architects strove to create. However, on careful 
analysis there is not a straight line to be found anywhere in the ('ntire 
design. It is psychologically rather than mathtanatically correct -which is 
to say, that a system of curvTd lines is made to compensate for the optical 
aberrations of the human eye. The construction is thus carried out on a 
subjective basis in order, paradoxically, to achieve the ideal of objectivity. 
The entasis of the columns has already been pointed out. In addition to 
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this, the stylobate on which they rest and the entablature above them, 
while giving the appearance of straight lines, actually have a slightly up¬ 
ward and outward curve. From the corners they rise toward the center on 
the fagade side about 2?<4 inches, and on the long sides about 4 inches, in 
order to counteract the impression of sagging. The axes of the columns and 
the walls of the cella tilt slightly inward to avoid the feeling of top-heavi¬ 
ness. That this was intentional and not accidental is known from the 
writings of the Roman architect Vitruvius, who apparently had access to 
the book on the Parthenon by one of its architects, Ictinus. Owing to the 
fact that the foundations rested on rock and that construction was in 
marble, the accuracy of the measurements is assured. By all these varia¬ 
tions from mathematical exactness, the architects succeeded in avoiding 
frigidity and harshness and thus gave the design a quality associated with 
living forms. 

Pericles’ great building program began with the Parthenon in 447 b. g. 
Only ten short years later this temple was dedicated during the Panathenaic 
festival in honor of the patron goddess of the city, to house both the magnifi¬ 
cent gold and ivory cult statue of her by the hand of Phidias and the treas¬ 
ure of her city and its allies. The latter was listed in the ancient inscriptions 
as consisting of bullion, gold and silver articles, precious stones, musical 
instruments, and such trophies of war as weapons and armor. 

The Parthenon would be standing today, with only the usual deteriora¬ 
tions due to the passage of time, were it not for an unfortunate disaster in 
the late .seventeenth century. At that time a 1 urkish garrison was using the 
building for an ammunition dump, and during a siege by the Venetians a 
random bomb ignited the gunpowder stored there, blowing out the center 
section. From that time on the Parthenon has been a noble ruin. However, 
even today after numerous partial restorations, its harmonious system of 
relationships can be apprehended even in a casual viewing. Its success r(\sts 
on a humanizing of the experience of space so that in its geometry such 
visual facts as interval, repeated patterns, spatial progressions, and dis¬ 
tances are all brought within optical grasp and intellectual comprehension. 
By its incomparable proportions and reserved poise it remains one of the 
imperishable achievements of the mind of man. 

The Erechtheum 

After Athena was so handsomely housed in her new temple, the city fathers 
felt that the other deities who had shared the acropolis with her in former 
times should not be neglected. Hence a new building in the Ionic order 
(Fig. 1:8) was undertaken about a decade after the completion of the 



Fig. 1:8. Mnesiclcs (?). Erechlhmm, View from the South, c.421-409 b. c. (Clarence Kennedy) 

Parthenon. It was described in the city records as “the temple in the 
acropolis for the ancient statue.” *• This old image was believed to have 
fallen from the sky, and the site of the previous temple before the Persian 
occupation was the traditional place where their early king, Ercchtheus, 
dwelled. As recounted by Homer; “And they that possessed the goodly 
citadel of Athens, domain of Ercchtheus the high-hearted, whom erst 
Athene daughter of Zeus fostered when Earth, the grain giver, brought him 
to birth; -and she gave him a resting-place in Athens in her own rich 
sanctuary; and there the sons of the Athenians worship him with bulls and 
rams as the years turn in their courses. The site was also the 

legendary spot where Athena and Poseidem had their famous contest over 
the possession of the land of Attica and the honors of the city of Athens. 
As they sought to assert their claims, Poseidon raised his trident and struck 
a rock, whereupon a horse, his gift to man, sprang out. A spring of salt 
water also gushed forth to commemorate the great event. When Athena’s 
turn came she brought forth the olive tree, and the gods awarded her the 
victory. I.ater Ercchtheus, whom she protected, tamed the horse and made 
him useful to man. The precinct on the acropolis where all these miraculous 
occurrences took place had the sacred olive tree, the salt spring, and the 
mark of Poseidon’s trident on a rock; and the new temple had to be planned 
to house them. It also had to be designed as a place for the worship of 
Athena, Ercchtheus, and some minor deities —and, whether from love or 
fear, Poseidon also was included. 

The irregular site and the need for the various sanctuaries all to be 
within one building explain the strangeness of the plan, which is as com¬ 
plex as that of the Parthenon was simple (Fig. 1:3). Its interior was made 
up of four rooms for the various altars of the gods. In addition there was a 
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Fig. 1:9 (left), Mncsicles (?). Frechiheum, \ortli Porch, c.421-409 u. c. (Courtesy Royal 
Greek Embassy). Fig. 1:10 (right). Jhe Ionic Order, Drawing by W. D. Riehmond 


subterranean corridor that contained Poseidon's salt water spring and the 
mark of his trident, while out of doors on the west was an enclosure for 
Athena's olive tree. The rectangular interior section is on two levels, one 
103/2 feet higher than the other, measuring altogether about 37 feet wide 
and 66 feet long. Projecting outward from three of the sides were porticos, 
each of difl'erent dimensions and design. 'Phat on the east has a row of six 
Ionic columns, almost 22 feet in height, giving the building on that side the 
appearance of an Ionic hexastyle temple. The north porch (Fig. 1:9) has 
the same number of Ionic columns, but with four in front and two on the 
sides; while the smaller porch on the .south (Fig. 1:11) has six sculptured 
maidens, the famous Caryatids, upholding the architrave. 

Unlike Doric columns, tho.se of the Ionic order (Fig. 1:10) are more 
slender and have their greatest diameter at the bottom. Their shafts rest 
on a molded base instead of directly on the stylobate, and they have 24 in¬ 
stead of 20 flutings. Most striking of ail, however, they have a different type 
of capital. Those of the north porch are among the finest examples of their 
kind in existence (Fig. 1:9). Just below the fluting and above the base mold¬ 
ing they have a band carved with a delicate design. At the top the necking 
of the shaft is embellished with a wider band that uses a beautiful leaf pat¬ 
tern. Above this is a band with the egg-and-dart motive, while next come 
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the characteristic sc rolls or volutes, and finally a thin abacus that is molded 
with a smaller version of the egg and dart. These columns support a plain 
architrave; a continuous frieze, rather than one with the Doric triglyphs 
and metopes; and, above' it, a shallow pediment without sculpture. Bcdiind 
the columns the broad doorway into the eella (Fig. 1:13) has a stone frame 
which has been called the most superb in (Jrcek architecture.' The door is 
framed with a scric'S of rc'ceding planes that seem to invite entry. On the 
lintel abc3ve, successive bands of carved ornamentation tastc'fully combine 
the honeysuckle, bead-and-rc'c'l, c'gg-and-dart, and leaf-and-tongue pat¬ 
terns without af)pearing overelaboraU'. A similar combination of motives is 
also found on the' decorative band that runs around the cclla (Fig. 1:14). 

7'he small ptjrch on the' wc'st is perhaps the most striking because of its 
use of human ligures as columns (Fig. 1:12.) It is smaller than the other 
pc3rticos, measuring only some 10 by 15 feet. Above the three ste[,)s rises a 
[)arap('t 6 feet high on which the six caryatids, about one and one half times 
larger than life', are standing. On thedr heads they carry a cushionlike 
echinus carved with the' c'gg and dart on which an abacus and the archi¬ 
trave rc'st. In order to avoid the appearance of overburdening them, the 






I'ig. 1:13 (left). ErccliilRaun, North Door (Courtesy Royal (ireek lunbassy). 1:14 
(right). Decorative Band from Ereclitlicuin, showing Honeysuekle, BeacJ-aiid-Reel, I'’.gg-and- 
Daru and Loaf-and-Tongue motives (Waller Hege) 

fricz(' and pediment arc omitted. In spite of the hict that they have been 
expost'd to the elements for 2500 years, th('y are as W(‘ll [)rescrved as any 
originals of the 5th century b, c. Grouped as if in a procession, with four in 
front and two on the sides, the figures infer a slatt'ly forward motion from 
the nianiK’r in which their weigiit is carried. Tlu' three on one side have 
th('ir right legs bent as if stepping forward, while those on the other side 
incliiK* their lel't legs in the same manner, riiey give the impression of 
being solid enough to carry their weight without yielding under it; and, 
while strict symmetry is preserved, there is no hint of stiffru'ss. The handling 
of the drap(Ties harmonizes with the architectural function of the figures, 
with the folds of their skirts rc'sembling the fluting of columns. This helps to 
give the irnpn'ssion of strength below; while abovi^ the treatment Ix'comes 
increasingly transparent and plastic. The long locks of hair strengthen their 
neck lines, thus giving a gn^ater feeling of stability at a point which might 
otherwise have seemed weak. 

It is perhaps possible to go one step beyond the structural and aesth(‘tic 
purpose, and attribute a meaning to the use of the human figure in connec¬ 
tion with this templ<‘. Pausanias makes refi'nrnce to certain “maidens who 
bear on their heads what the priesU'ss of Athena gives them to carry.” «It is 
conjectured that they were related in some way to the ritual of the temple, 
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just as in the case of the cclla frieze of the Parthenon. A fragment from an 
older frieze shows a priestess leading a procession in which four maidens 
bear a long chest on their heads. Since lirechtheus, tht'ir warrior king, ac¬ 
cording to tradition, was buried in the tcmiple, and since the building bears 
his name, the caryatids may be related to a c('remony in honor of the heroic 
dead. At any rate, the folds of the garments and position of the legs show 
them as if moving in a dignified procession and not mer(*ly as architectural 
members bearing the weight of the architrave. 

'I he temple as a whole has Ix'en considered tlu* high point of Ionic 
architecture. Mnesicles, the designer of th(‘ Propylaea, is geni'rally thought 
to hav(‘ been its archit(‘ct, and the flexibility lie showi'd in solving the 
difficult prol)Iems of its design demonstrates eloqucmlly ihr- adaptability of 
tfie. Hellenic style. Partly txrause of the difficulties in reconciling the dif¬ 
ferent religious demands, and partly Ix^cause of the change in the public 
taste in the latter part of the ccaitury, the architect had to sacrifice the 
harmony of the whole in order to emphasize the ornanumtal details, vvliich 
w<‘re her(‘ ( arried out with a finish and delic acy unsurpasscxl in any othcT 
(ireek building. 

SCULPTURE 

I’hc' crowning glory of the Parthenon was a series of sculptures made up of 
thc‘ Ibllowing groups. First, the' high-relief panels of the nu^topes, alternating 
with the triglyphs in tlu' Doric frieze; next, the free-standing sculptures of 
the easi and west pcxliments; then, the continuous frieze on the four outer 
walls of the cella; and, finally, the great cull statue of Athena inside the 
cella. All the sculpture was intimately bound up with the architectural 
dt'sign and hence should not be judgc'd apart from it. Not only did it serve 
the purpose* of relieving the austerity and cool logic of the architectural 
design, but its flowing lines and broken masses gave just the right contrast 
to the formal vertical and horizontal rhythms of the building as a whole. 
Fully conscious of its purpose*, Phidias never overstepped the boundaries of 
simplicity and judicious restraint; and his design c'onsequently kept the 
sculpture always what it was originally intendc'd to be—an architectural 
embellishment. It existe'd in balancexl proportion te^ the building as a whole 
and did not attempt to divert the attention from the total structure and 
bee:ome separated from it as a thing in itsedf. In this respect his design was 
completely in harmony with the taste and spirit of his timc\s. Since the 
dc'corated parts of a building in the Doric order are all above the architrave, 
the Parthenon sculptures are designed to be seen from about 35 feet below 
and at a certain distance outward. A fundamental falsification results 
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from viewing and photographing them from the eye level in museums, 
where the lighting is so completely different from that originally intended. 
Out of context their function and purpose as part of a temple must be 
imagined. 

'rhe workmanship of th(‘ sculpture reveals the unevenness of quality 
common to all projects that d('pend on the efforts of a large corps of crafts¬ 
men. Some show the hand of a master, others are the routine products of 
artisans. 'I'hc scheme' of th(‘ whole was doubtless designed by Phidias him¬ 
self, but since everything except the pediiru'nt sculptures was completed in 
a ten-year j^eriod, it is certain that he had a whole school of trained assist¬ 
ants working from his .sketc hes. Some samples in c'ach group may have be<*n 
executed by him as models, and the* best of them are soiiK'times attributed 
to him. Hovve\’er, the only work known definitely to hav(‘ been comj^letcd 
by his hand was the cult statue of Athena Parthenos, w^iich has long since 
disappeared except for copic's made in later time's. In spite of these qualifica¬ 
tions and shortcomings, the Parthenon scul[)tures as a whole constitute' erne 
of the' most distinguished chapters in the history of that art. 'Phe fact that 
the metopes W'cre' begun first and w^ere surpassed b\' the ce'lla frie/e, and 
that both in turn were eclip.sexl by the grc'ate'r e\ce‘lle*nt‘e* of tlie pediine'ntal 
s('ulj)tures, the last to be completed, shows signilie-anth’ that the' work 
aiine'd at no dead ])e'rfection as such. Sinee' it evolve'd continuously, it 
repre'sc'nted a will toward improvement and perfection rathe r than any 
final crystallization. 'The scu4)tur(*s, howe'ver, have a time'Iess l)e'auty all 
the'ir own, and that this quality w'as recognizexl by the' ancie'nts alse) is 
atte\sted to by Plutarch, who wTOte: ‘‘For e\ery particular f)iece of his 
[Phidias’] w'ork w\is immediate'ly, e'ven at that time, for its beauty and 
e'lc'gance, antique; and yet in its vigour and fre'shness looks to this day as if 
it w'ere just executed.'’ ** 

I’he metopes of the Doric' frieze which alternate wnth the* triglyphs are 
done in such high relief that the figures are almost in thc' round, 'Fhere 
we*re 92 of them in all with 32 along thc' .side.s and 14 on each end. Those 
on the .south side are the only one's preserved. Unlike' the triglyphs, w^hich 
were solid blocks of marble dc'signed to carry the weight of the superstruc¬ 
ture, the metopes were separate panels, which were carvc'd bc'low and 
placed in the frieze afterward. The choice of high relief w^as undoubtedly 
determined by their location on the building. The carving of the* figures 
had to be bold enough to be seen from the ground level and also to stand 
out sufficiently so as not to be subordinated by the architecture. To main¬ 
tain the necessary balance, the deep carving w^as designed to take full 
advantage of the bright Athenian sunlight. Furthermore, the panels are 
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composed in such a way that their figures give a dominantly diagonal 
accent so as to contrast with th(‘ vertical lines of the architrave b(*low and 
the cornice above. R(‘lating the story of the battle of the Lapiths and Cen¬ 
taurs, their subject matter provides a sense of movement, which helps to 
balance the more static architectural lines. One of the best realized of the 
extant examples is thought to have been carved by Phidias himself (Fig. 
1:15). I'he broad sweeping curves of the mantle draped on the arms of the 
Lapith make a fiiu* contrast to the expressive angularity of the Centaur 
beside him. 

The key to the* iconography of the pediment .sculptures has been pro¬ 
vided by Pausanias, who said that the eastern pediment had to do with 
the birth of Athena, while that on th(‘ west pediment told of the strife be¬ 
tween Athena and Poseidon over the patronage of the land oi‘Attica. More 
remains of the eastern pc'dinient are extant; and, from ancient vase paint¬ 
ings and a IVth-century drawing made' shortly before the building was de¬ 
stroyed, the ini.ssing parts and the relationship of the surviving figures 
have been fairly conclusively established. While completely missing, the 
ce ntral figure bc'low the apex of the roof undoubtcxlly was Zeus, father of 
the gods. On one side probably stood Hephaestus who, according to the 



Fig. 1:15. Phidias (?). Centaur and Lapith, Metope from the Parthenon. 
Marble. 3' 11" x 4' 2". 447-441 b, c. British Museum, London 
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myth, was supposed to have cloven the head of Zeus with an axe, so that 
Athena, fully grown and fully armed, could spring forth. Thus it must have 
been the goddess herself who stood on the otluT side of Zeus. 'Lhe action 
of the remaining figun's radiated outward toward each of the sides. The 
ac'tion of the story, like that of the classical dramas, was ('omprc-ssed into 
the span of a single day. This was symbolized through approjariate figures, 
and those at the extreme ends, th(T(‘fore, are Helios, god of the sun, rising 
from the foaming s('a in a chariot drawn by four horses, and Selene, god¬ 
dess of the moon desccaiding below the horizon. The identification of the 
other figures is more probh'inatic, and many theories have bei'n ofliered 
as solutions. The older theory that they r(‘])resented Attic heroes, accounts 
for the usual identity of the recumbent male figure as Theseus (Fig. 1 : 16 ). 
.'\nother solution, however, seimis more [ilausible. Since (he mythological 
action takes place on Mourn Olympus, legendary dwelling place of the 
gods, the figure's must represent (‘ith('r Olympian di'ities or personifications 
of natural ph<’noin('na, such as mountains, riveis, and so on. 'This figuri', 
tlien, would lie th(' [K'rsonification of Mount Olympus. Facing Helios, tin* 
rising sun god, he r('('lines ('asily on a rock over which a panther’s skin and 
his mantle are spread, Th(' folds cascadi' gently down the sloping surface 
in a scrit's of plastic lines that harmonize with thosi' of the figuri*. His re¬ 
laxed pose seems to indicat(' that in keeping with the caiiiness of th(‘ hour 
he is just awakening. Because this is one of the rare originals of this p(*riod 
whose head is preserved intact, it is possibk* to form a judgment of the 
work as a whole. It is a figure full of the potential strength of one not yet 
fully conscious of his power. The body is molded with freedom and grace 
by a sculptor who likewi.se has just begun to achieve complete mastery of 
his medium. The facial ex[jr(’.ssion is inipc'rsonal yet thoughtful and (juieth 
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expressive. He seems to be as yet unaware of the event that has transpired 
in the center of the composition. 

Just behind him seated on two chests are the feminine figures that are 
usually identified as Demeter and Persephone (Fig. 1:17). In keeping with 
the previous theory, however, they would be the Horae sitting at the gate 
of Mount 01ym{)us, where they opened and closed the entrance to the 
(‘ternal ('loud whi('h surround('d its summit. One is sealed in a relaxed 
manner, while the other turns toward the approaching figure of Iris, the 
messenger, who bears the new's of the miraculous birth to the waiting world, 
dlie thnx' figun's arc groupc'd as an episode in the cojnposition and form 
a significant part of the vvlioh*. The rich flow of their drapery conveys their 
function and meaning inorc t'lo(]ucntly than any speculation on their exact 
id(*ntity. Th(‘ more static lines of the figure farthest to the left reveal that 
she is just beginning to Ix' aware of the coming messenger. I’he upward 
sweep of h(T garments lead tlu' eye toward the cenKT figure who is turning 
around tow'ard Iris. 'Fhe contrary direction of the folds of Iris’ costume 
show' Ii(‘r drawling near w'ith such rapid motion that the wind blows her 
costuriK' into undulating folds. 'Fhe eloquent manner in which tlu' sculptor 
His his story of hast(' and excitement nweals a high degree of mastery. 

'FIk' usual identification of the three figures on the far right as the Thrcr 
Fates (Fig. 1:18)—symbolizing the past, present, and future, who were 
thought to be present at all births—is .somewhat uncertain. Howe^/er, again 
the postures and flowing draperic's make ck'ar their relation to the whole 
composition. The figure iK'arest the center, aware of w'hat has happened, 
is just :il)out to rise, while the one in the middle is turning toward licr. The 
reclining figure at the far right, still in repose, is as unaw'arc of the event 
as was her counterpart, Mount Olympus, on the other side. Like the femi¬ 
nine group on the other side these figures also constitute a unified episode, 
aud tlu'ir relationship to the whcjlc is likewise made clear in the subtle 
design achieved by the opulent lines of their flowing robes. This linear 



rig. 1:16 (far left). Parthenon, East 
]\!ciiment, Momif Olympus (?), or Theseus 
(?). .S' 8" long. Fig. 1:17 (cenUT left). 
The Horae and Iris (?), or Demeter, 
Persephone, and Iris (:*). Seated figures 
4'101^" high, standing figure. S'8" 
high. Fig. 1:18 (left). The Three Fates 
(?). Marble. 447-432 u. c. British Mu¬ 
seum, London 
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pattern, and the manner in which it brings out the difl'erent parts of the 
splendid bodies beneath, is a miracle of grace and beauty. 

Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of the whole composition is the ad¬ 
mirable manner in which each of the figures fills its assigned space. To fit 
such a variety of figures into a triangle from the ci'iitral apex outward to 
the acute side angles, and at the same time to maintain an appearance of 
naturalness and ease, is a feat of design calling for ihe highest degree of 
skill. Even the smallest details, such as the heads of the horses on either 
side, are so handled that they contribute to the whole. The one on the left, 
the rising steed of Helios, springs upward with a mighty leap, while th(' 
beautifully modeled one on the other side inclines his head gently down¬ 
ward, his energies spent. The varied postures, rich [)Iastic: modeling, and 
flowing lines connect all the figures with a motion so unific'd that t'ven 
though the climactic ones in the ccntcT are missing, the meaning is quite 
clear. 

The friez(* carved in low relief around the outer walls of the c(‘Ila was a 
c ontinuous l)and about 3}4 feet wide and over 500 fc'et long. While the' 
other sculpture's deal with mythological subjects, this fric'ze, by a represen¬ 
tation of the Athenian festival in honor of their patroness, introduced into 
the iconography of a temple subjects familiar to the pc'ople of the city. It 
represemts the Pan-Athenaie, or All-Athenian, procession that took place 
each year in August, Through the naturalness of the way in whic h the 
scene is presented, it is a faithful panoramic reflc'ction of the' life and aspira¬ 
tions of the Athenian people of the 5th century b. c. The course of the {)ro- 
ce.ssion moved along the sac:red highway through the city and up the 
western slcjpe of the acropolis through the Propylaea. Aftc'r a pause? for 
regrouping in the area before the west fac;ad<' of the Parthc'iion, it then 
continued more slowly in parallel lines along the north and south sides, 
and finally all the participants gathered in front of the east entrance. 

The scene depicted on the wc'st side is one of bustle and confusion as the 
ridc!rs ready their mounts and make final preparation for the c'questrian 
procession (Fig. 1:19). At the northwest corner stands the single figure of 
the marshal who directs the cavalcade. Around the corner on the north 
.side some horsemen arc still engaged in preparation and are to follow the 
othc'i's w^ho have already started. Ahead are those in chariots; farthc'T on 
are young men leading the sheep and cows for the sacrifice; and toward 
the front are youths carrying water jars on their shoulders. Similiar subjects 
are shown along the south side, while both lines converge as the procession 
continues around the east side. Moving toward the center are rows of 
matrons bearing sacrificial implements and other offerings that are to be 



1:19. Piirtlirnon, Wt sl 
llorst’mrn. Marble. c.Ai)" high. 447 
441 H. c, Hritish Mu.sniin, Londf)!! 



I’ig. 1:20. Parthenon, F^ast. 
Frie/e, Seated dods. Marble. 
r.40" high. 447-441 n. c. 
Brilish Museum, London 
(CourKsv Koval Greek I'an- 
l)assy) 


Fig. 1:21. Parthenon, Frieze, 
Old Men CarryiJii^ Olive Branches. 
Marble. r.40" 'high. 447-441 
B. c. British Museum, London 
(Courtesy Royal Greek Fhn- 
bassy) 
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accepted by the magistrates and priests. At the head of (he proe(\ssion are 
the chosen maidens who have woven the safiron and purph’ tinl(‘d pcplos, 
or sacred mantle, which is to drape the image of the goddess. M he central 
group shows the peplos being folded up by the priest. In panels direedy 
above the entrance, flanking the ccaiter but still a part of lh(* fri<‘Z(', an' two 
groups of seated deities who, as guests of Athena, calmly (;ont(‘inj)latc the 
brilliant spectacle and bestow their Olympian approval upon it. J'he panel, 
geneTally thought to depict Poseidon, Apollo, and Art('mis (Fig. 1:20), is 
in an almost perfect state' of preservation, and its bc'autv’ of cxe'cution is a 
proper tribute to the' 01ymf)ian personalities who honor the' city by their 
f)res('nce. 

Such was the brilliant spectacle with its })anorama of sacrificial animals, 
spirited youths, graceful girls, dignified ('Idcrs, and vc'nerablc old men 
carrying oliv^e branches (iMg. 1:21). All we're in life and motion bearing 
appreipriate' e)flerings te^ the de'itie'S, wlu) pre'side'd en-er their individual 
de:stinies as we'll as those of their city and state'. T he' part shown here' was 
but the be'ginning phase of the great fe'stival, which continue'd late'r with 
e'que'sirian spe)rts, chariot racing, and such e)the'r athle’tic conte'sts as wres¬ 
tling and discus thre^wing. In the the'ate'r at the' base' e)f the' ac!' 0 |:>olis com¬ 
peting poets and rhapsodists rivale'd e'ach e)ther in rc'citations of verse's 
from Homer and othe'rs; musical conte'sts we're* he'ld; (he Pyrrhic elane:e* 
toe)k place; and the festival in which diamalists e:e)ni|)ete'd for prize's 
awarded by popular acclaim was held. 

The placement of the frie'ze along the top tjf the ce'lla wall meant that 
it would be seen in the half-light reflected upward frenn the marble pave¬ 
ment below. The shadows thus fi'll upward, and to |)rotect tlu' clarity of 
the design, the shallow relief carving was done so that the lowt'r parts 
projected outward less than the upfx'r parts. Color and metal additions 
also aided in promoting the definition of the pattern as a whoh*. 'I'he time 
and place of the procession were knowm to every citizen, henc (' th(‘re is no 
attempt to make any suggestion of its loc'ation in the background. It must 
be kept in mind that the presentation h(*re is that of one great and c olorful 
scene, and there is no attempt io relate a narrativ^e sequence* or to tc'll any 
story. It is also interc'sting to note that the })aradc was arrangc'd so that it 
moved along the sides toward the east paralleling the livang procession as 
it passed along its way on the feast day, thus giving the ])articipants as they 
glanced upward a feeling of identification with their historical tradition. 
The careful balance between parts and the whole can be understood when 
it is pcjinted out that about 600 figures arc included without crowding the 
composition, and that the perspective is handled so well that four or more 
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horscmon can h(' shown riding side by side without confusing the planes. 
Furthermore, th(Tc is sufficient variety in the manner of placing and han¬ 
dling the ligurcs so that the impression of monotony is skillfully avoided. 

The only (me of the sculptun's known d(*finitely to have been executed 
by the hand of Phidias himself was the cult statue of Athena Parth(‘nos that 
was placed within the sanctuary of the cella. He is said to have preferred 
marble but to have yielded to the desires of the citizens who wished to 
honor thcrir patroness only with lh(‘ most precious of materials—gold for 
tlie helmet and armor and ixe^ry for the hands and face. The copies that 
survive can give only a faint idea of what the original was like. Its height 
of almost 42 feet including the pcxlestal was, of course, quite out of propor¬ 
tion to the interior of such a room, but it was desigiK'd to be seen rnitside 
the temple and at a consid(Table distance. Only the priests and priestesses 
had access to the windowless interior and the doors wen' kept closed except 
on fi'ast days. When ojX'ned, th(' rays of th(' morning sun penetrated deeply 
into the interior of the cc'lla and gave sufficient light for the populace which 
gathered in front of th(' temple to see the goddess clearly. 

In ao]>raising works of this sort oik' can easily (werlook the fact that what 
is now s('cn in the light of criticism were once idols U'forc which people 
made sacrifices, recited prayers, and chanted hymns; and as th('y gazed 
upward th(‘y identified the (igun^ Ix^forc them with the divinity it repre- 
s<'nted. The uiiicjue quality of Phidias’ conception was that, unlike previous 
cult statues, his Atlu'na was a nwelation of beauty as such. I'hat he was so 
(redit(‘d by anc ient writc'rs is brought out in the following quotation from 
Quintilian to the elfeet that its ‘dx'auty is suc h that it is said to have added 
something ('vc'ii to the awe with which the god was already regardcxl: so 
])erfectly did the' majesty of tlu' work give the impression of godhead.” 

A certain continuity in the Parthenon sculptures as a whole is discernible 
by starting with the mt'topes, all of which have to do with various mytho- 
kygieal and semihistorical struggle's. Those on the east app)arcntly repre¬ 
sent'd the primeval battle of the gods and giants for control of the world; 
on the south, the Lapiths, oldc'st Greek inhabitants of'Phessaly, are pitted 
against the half-human centaurs; on the north the Homeric epic of the fall 
of Tioy is t( 3 ld; and finally on the west the Greeks and Athenians battle 
against the ferocious Amazons, who symbolized their Asiatic enemies. 
Each represents a stage in the advance of civilization against the Agrees of 
chaos and barbarism. In the ('ast pediment the allegory of the birth of 
Athena, gr^ddess of wisdom, is related, while in the west pediment the story 
turns to that of the rivalry of Athena, as the personification of intclh'ct, 
and Poseidon, as patron of maritime trade and commerce. This is essen- 



I"ig. 1:22 (above left). Atheua. Rt'licf 
from the Aciopolis. Marble. r.lS" 
high r.445 b. c. Acropolis Museum, 
Alliens. J'ig. 1:2.^ (above right). 
(ioddt'ss 7yifisi Hn Sandal. Relief from 
balustrade, of the Temple of Athena 
Nike. Marble. 42" high. r.41() u. c. 
Acropolis Miiseiirn, Athens (Cour¬ 
tesy Royal Creek Embassy) 


Fig. 1:24. Callicrates (?). Temple of 
Athena Nike. Pcntelic Marble. 
18j^'x27'. <7.42.3 B. c:. (Courtesy 
Royal Greek Embassy) 
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tially the struggle between two ways of life—that of the pursuit of culture 
and wisdom on one side and of material wealth on the other. In the Pan- 
Athenaie j)rocession on the exterior eella walls, the eitizems of the ihen- 
eonteniporary Athc'ns celel)rate the victory of Athena as they approach her 
sacred temple. The climax oi‘ the festival came as th(' portals of the temple 
were opened and the rays of the rising sun f(‘II upon the gh^aming gold and 
ivory image of the goddess. She then shone forth as tiu' divine embodiment 
of the eternal truth, goodness, and Ix^auty for which th(' favored faithful of 
her city were striving. With her help the forc(*s of civilization, represented 
by the (iret'ks, had been delivered from tyranny and had triumphed over 
the ignorante of the barbarians. By depicting mythologi('al episodes in 
which sh(‘ was involved, the sculptures (Mnj)hasi7ed the* bond bctvvet'n the 
godd('ss herself and the citiz('ns of th(' city' which enjoy(‘d Ikt protc'ction. 
Through this iconographical [)lan, iniiUxl as it was w^ith the architectural 
form of the U'mple as a whole, th(' Parthenon becaiiH' the living symbol of 
th(* unity of the aspirations of the f)eople and those ol‘ th(‘ir goddess. 

tremendous distancx' the art of seulptun' had (ome during this half- 
c(‘ntury p(Tiod is gra[)hi(‘ally illustrated wh(‘n two n'liefs from the acropolis 
arc comi^ared. The so-called Mourning Athena (Fig. 1:22) dates from about 
455 h. c., whil(' the Goddess 7)7;/" Her Sandal (Fig. 1:23) is from a balustrade^ 
that Nvas built about 108 n. c. to surround th(‘ ex(|uisit(‘ Ionic temple of 
Athena Nike' (Fig. 1:24). It can be observe'd how the nol)le rc'straint of the* 
former has yielded te; the infe)rmal tre'atme'nt e)f the latte'r. The* dignllie'el 
e aim of Athe'na has melte'd into the* gracefully' relaxe'd posture of the ge>d- 
dess wlmse sandal has come* untied. Whale‘ve*r rigidity there* was in the 
perpendicular liners of the earlie'r example has yie'ldexl in the later instance* 
to tiic fretrly flowing lines of the drapery, wiiich transparently rerw^'al the 
curve's of the be'autiful body beneath. 

The contrast is even more* appare*nt wiie n an example of Ilelle'nic 
serulpture in the round is placed beside one from the Ibllowing century. 
The bre)nze original of Pejlyeiitus’ Doryphorus^ e:)r Spear Bearer, is now' knowm 
only through routine Roman copies, such as that in the Naples Museum 
(Fig. 1:25), while Praxiteles' Hermes and the Infant Dionysus (Fig. 1:26), 
whit h postdates Polyclitus’ work by about 90 years, is almost certainly an 
original. Polyclitus, a contemporary of Phidias, is known from ancient 
sources to have worked out a theory of mathematical proportions for the 
portrayal of the human figure. While its exact nature remains a subject of 
speculation, his canon is known to have rested on the assumption that the 
beauty of the body depended on the orderly relationship of its parts to 
each other and these, in turn, to the whole. Just as the Parthenon had its 



Fig. 1:25 (Ifft). I^olyciiliis. Doryphorus (Spear Hearer). Rcanan copy in marblt* after llic 
original bronze of <;.44() b. c. 7' liigh. National Museum, Naples (Alinari). I’ig. 1:26 (right). 
Praxiteles. Ilervies and the Infant Dionysus, Marble. 7' 8^' high. i .550 b. c. Museum, Olympia 
(Courtesy Royal (ireek Einbass) ) 

module derived from a unit of the building, so Polyelitus look his module 
from a part of the body itself. WlielhtT it was the head, the eul)it (length 
of the forearm), or the palm (distance from wrist to fingertips) is not known, 
but it apparently varied from statue to statue. Once adojjK'd, how(‘ver, it 
had to be carried through, and all th(* dimensions had to be multiples or 
fractions of the module. In the case of the Doryphorus^ the unit apfx'ars to 
be the head, which is one seventh the height of the whole -or, put the 
other way round, the figure is seven heads high. The beauty ol' the surface 
treatment of Polyclitus' bronze original can be supplied only by an act of 
the imagination, while with the Hermes of Praxiteles it can be seen to some 
extent even in a photograph. As Hermes rests his wt'ight on one foot, tJie 
relaxed stance throws his body into the familiar S-curve. IJ' Praxiteles was 
thinking in arithmetical terms, he disguised it .so successfully that his 
observers arc unaware of it. In spite of the natural walking posture of the 
Doryphorus^ the figure still has something of the strength and stiffness of 
archaic sculpture, while under Praxiteles’ masterly hand, the Hermes has 
all the ease and grace of a living being. 
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MUSIC 

The word rrmsic today usually carries with it the connotation of a fully 
mature and independent art. It must be remembered, howev(T, that such 
contemporary institutions as symphony concerts, chamber music, and solo 
recitals, whert' the foems is mon' exclusiv('ly on the medium of abstract 
sound, are relatively modern. 'Fhe word is still us(‘d to cove'r the union of 
sound with many other elements as in the case of popular songs, dance 
music, military marches, and church music. Music is also found in combi¬ 
nation with words as in the drama, with dancing as in the* ballet, and with 
all the arts as in the* opera. In ancient Greece tlie word in its broadest sense 
me'ant any of the arts and science's that came under the patronage of the 
muses. These imaginary maide'ns were the daughters e)f the heavenly Zeus 
and the more e*arthly Mnemosyne; and like them, music was considered 
to be a CH'ation half divine and half human. Since Zeus in the ancient 
conception was the* (aeator, and Mnemosyne, as h('r name implies, the 
symbcl of memory, the* muses and their arts were the result of the union of 
the creative urge and iiH’rnory. This was simply a fanciful way of saying 
that music was remembcR'd inspiration. As the (Jreek civilization pro- 
grc'sscd, the muses graclually increa.sed until they reached nine in number, 
and th(* arts and .s('i('nces over which they presided included almost all the 
intellectual and inspirational di.sciplines that sprang from the fertile minds 
of this highly c reative people. The principal concerns of the mu.ses w'(*rc 
lyric po(*try, tragic' and comic drama, choral dancing, and song. Astronomy 
and history W(*r(' also includ(*d; but curiously enough, there w^ere no muses 
for the visual arts, even though the (jn^eks excelled in arehiteclun*, sc'ulp- 
ture, and j)ainting. 

Music was placc'd by Plato and others in opposition to gymnastic or 
physical pursuits, and its mc'aning in this sense w'as as broad as our use of 
liberal arts or culture. The (Greeks also used music more narrowly in the 
semse of the tonal art. It w'as always, however, intimately bound up with 
poetry, drama, and the dance and was usually found in their company. At 
one ]>lace in the Kefmhlk Soc:rates asks: “And when you speak of music', do 
you include literature or not?'’ And the answer was in the affirmative. 
Thus, while it is known that the Greeks did have independent instrumental 
music apart from its combination with words, the evidence points to the 
fact that the vast body of their music w^as connected with literary forms. 
This does not imply, of course, that it lacked a distinct identity or that it 
was swallowt'd up by poetry, but rather that it had an important and hon- 
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orcd part in it. Plato, for instance, inquires: “And I think that you must 
have ol 3 scrved again and again what a poor appearance the tales of the 
poets make when strippcxl of the colours which music puts upon them, and 
rt'cited in simple prose. . . . They are like faces which were never n'ally 
Ix'autiful, but only blooming; and now the bloom of youth has passc'd away 
from them?” Grc(‘k musie must th('refore be considered primarily in its 
union with literature. The' eleare'st statement of this is again found in the 
Republic where it is pointe'd out that “iru'lody is cornpose'd of thre'c things, 
the woi'ds, the harmony (by which is meant the melodic intervals), and 
the rhythm.” In discussing the relative importance of each, it is stated that 
“harmony and rhythm must follow the words.” The two arts are thus 
unite'd in the .single one of prosexly, and it is well to keep in mind that this 
con('(‘j)tion of the role and func tion of musie is not only valid for the period 
of Grc'co-Ronian antiejuity, but for the Middle' Ages as wc'll. Our knowledge' 
of Gre!e;k music must be gleane'd from a varic'ty e:)f.sources, such as oe:easional 
literary references, ])e3etry and drama, visual representations of musical 
instriuiH'nts and music-making in .sculpture' and painting, thc'exetieal 
treatises, and some vc'ry fragiru'ntary surviving examples of the music 
itself. 

Music’ in both its broad and narrow .sense' was closedy wo\'en into the 
fabric of tlic' c'motional, intellectual, and se)cial life of the anc'ient Grc'c'ks; 
and the art was considc'rc'd by thc'in to have a fundamental connection with 
the well-being c^f individuals pc*rsonally as well as that e;f the .social and 
physical environment in which thc'y lived. Surely no more* e'lexjuent tribute 
to the power of art in fmblic affairs has ever bc'en made than that (|uoted 
by Socratc's to the effc'c t that music is .so fundamentally relatc'd to govern- 
me'nt that “whe*n mode's of music change, the fundamental laws of the 
State always change with them.” The importance attached by the 
Grec'ks to the role of music in health and life' is found in certain linguistic: 
image:s that are' still in curre'nt u.se. To them a happy pc'r.son was like a 
well-timc'd lyre. When the bexly and .soul we:re in a proper state of attune- 
ment, a person was well and health thus meant being in a harmonious 
condition. Mu.scle*s, whc'n the body was in good form, were said to have 
the prope'r tone, and physicians today still speak of a quality of “muscular 
tonus.” When individuals were too len.se they were said to be “high 
strung”; or when too relaxed or dcpre.s.sed, they wc're “low” and needed a 
“tonic” to tone or tunc the:m up. When things reached a really critical 
state, the patient was said to be all “unstrung.” Still another Greek word 
connected with health w^as katharsis, which Aristotle used in n'ference to 
the function of art as a purging of the emotions through the experience of 
music and the drama. 
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Lyric poetry to the Grec^ks meant verse actually sun^ to the accompani¬ 
ment of the lyre. When a situation elicits from us a ja'ofound emotional 
response, we still speak occasionally as the ancients did of a “tugging at 
the heart strings.” 'fhe (j reeks had an elaborate theory that connected 
their musical modes, or scales, and certain moods or emotions with which 
they were specifically associated. We too find a rc'lationship betwc'cn var^ 
ious moods and our major and minor mod(\s, though not apparently with 
such precision as the ancients did. Education for young p(‘ople in Greece 
consisted of a balanced ( urriculum of inusii' for th(' soul and gymnastic for 
the body. We still adhere to the broad principle of building a sound mind 
in a sound body as a kind of ideal in (‘ducation. Even the welfare of the 
soul after d(‘ath had musical overtones, since immortality to many Greeks 
m(\;int b(‘ing somc'how in tun(‘ with the cosmic forc(\s, and being at last 
able to hear the “music of the sph(‘rcs.” All these notions had to do with the 
idea of the physical nature Ixang someliow in harmony with the metaphys¬ 
ical, and the soul being an attunement of the f)ody. 

l’h(! most important (innL contribution to the development of Western 
music is—and probably always will txanain so -- lh(‘ discovc'ry of the math¬ 
ematical ratios of the melodic intervals and th(‘ subs(‘quent establishment 
of the rational basis for musical theory. When all the sejDarate sources of 
information are comf)ined, however, it is possible to gk^an from them at 
least a faint notion of what Greek music was actually lik(‘. From them it is 
apparent that its highest development undoubtedly was found in its union 
with the drama. The great 5th-century dramatists were c*omposers as well 
as [)oets, and the nearest parallel to their art in our time is that of the opera. 
In this medium music is still found, as it was then, in such a wide variety of 
forms and combinations as orchestra nurnb('rs, balk't scenes, vocal quartets, 
trios, solo arias, and recitatives. Fhe Athenian dramatist was by tradition 
resjxmsible for the music, the training of the chorus, and the staging of the 
play as wtII as for wTiting the txjok. In addition to all this, he often played 
one of th(' roles himself. The great dramatists were therefore composers as 
well as poets, actors, playwrights, and producers. 

In reconstructing the Greek drama in our imaginations, we must try to 
put our.selv(\s in the place' of a Greek audience to whom the drama was a 
lively aural and visual experience of choral singing and dancing, of vocal 
and instrumental music, as well as of dialogue and dramatic sequence. 
When we read such a play as the Suppliants of Aeschylus, it is as if we were 
seeing only the libretto of an opera to which all the music, dances, and stage 
directions are missing. It is so clearly a lyric drama that the music itself 
must have been the principal means by which the poet conveyed his mean¬ 
ing. Euripides’ The Bacchae^ on the other hand, has fiir greater intrinsic 
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dramatic substance, but even here the emotional intensity of the individual 
scenes often rises to such a pitch that music had to take over where the 
words left off; just as when a person is so overcome with f(‘eling that words 
fail, and he resorts to inarticulate sounds and g(*stures. 

The weight of the musical expression fell primarily on the chorus, which 
was the original basis of th(' dramatic form and from which all the oth(‘r 
elements of the drama (‘volved. VVe have at last realized, said Nietzsche 
in his analysis of Creek drama, ‘"that the scene, together with the action, 
was fundamentally and originally conceived only as a vision, that the only 
reality is just the chorus, which of itself generates the vision and speaks 
thereof with the entire symbolism of dancing, tone, and word.” Th(' cho¬ 
rus performed both in stationary position and in motion, accompanied l)y 
mimetic gestures as it circulatc'd al)out the orchestra. This part of the 
theater meant literally a dancing plac'e, and the choral songs, dances, and 
group recitatives took place in this section around the altar cjf Dionysus. 
The forms of the choruses were metrically and musically very c'laboratc* 
and were writ tern with such variety and invention that repetitions cither 
within a single play, or even in other plays by the' same' author*, w(*r(‘ very 
rare. In The Bacchac^ each chorus dilfeis in mc'tcT, in the metrical arrangc'- 
incmts of the stro()h('s and antistrophc's, and in the' alternation of groups of 
varying sizes which sing irsponsorially with tlie soloists. 

Interc'stingly enough, the sole' surviving relic of Clreek music from this 
century is a fragment oi a choral slasirtwn, or stationai'y chorus, IVorn Kurip- 
ides' Orestes, which was j:)i'odu('(‘d in Athens only thrc'c years b(‘ibre The 
BacchaeT^ All the CirecT manuscripts c'ome down through th(‘ agc's fic^rin 
the hands of medieval .scribe's who omitted the' musie al notatie>n of the' 
earlier coj)ies because' it was no longer comprehensible* to them. In this 
instance the musical notation was include*d, but all that is left is a single 
sheet of papyrus which has be'come j)e‘i'forate'd with age. From ancient 
accounts it is known that the music of Eurijndes differe'd considerably from 
that of his f)redecessor Aeschylus and his contemporary Sophocles. Eui'ip- 
ides was e'ducatc'd in the '‘iie'w" music* by 1 imothc'us, while Sophocle's rev 
ceived his insiructicm from the rival musician I.ampros who was of the* 
conservative* type. The new music was considered more ornate and was 
criticized because it was so complex that the words were unintelligible. 
The text was thus on its way to bc'coirring as of little c onse'quence as that 
of an opera chorus of today, while traditionally it had dcjiriinatc'd the music. 
Evidence to support this claim is found in the* literary conte*nt of Euripidean 
choruses, which sometimes have little or no direct connection with the 
action. 
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rragniontary though this scrap of evidence is, these f<'w notes from F^urip- 
ides’ Orestes are enough to tell their own story. Since th(' intervals called 
for are in half and quarter tones, it means that Euripidean choruses were 
musically complex enough to dc'mand highly skillc’d singers. The mode’ is 
mixolydian, which is descrilKxl by z\ristotlc in his Politics as being “mourn- 
lul and restrained.” 1 he words that accompany the fragment perA’ctly 
express this scuitiment, and when prop('rly pcTformed, it still conv-eys this 
mood. Other than this single n‘lic of choral recitative, the music' of the 
c'cntury must rc'main mute to our ears, and we can only c'cho the words of 
Keats in his “Odc" on a (Jrecian Urn”: “Heard melodic's are sweet, but 
those unheard are sweeter.’' 

DRAMA 

Jn approaching Creek drama, one must remember that a pr(^sentation 
always coincidc'd with a rc'ligious festival, and that its forms were composed 
of ('lements drawn from mythological lore, epic poetry, patriotic pageantry, 
and i^leasant recreation. Without the modern accc'ss to books, the Athe¬ 
nians (‘xpc'rienced their j)lays only in oral presentations. In reading a Greek 
drama, therefore, the iiuagination must sup})ly the missing qualities asso¬ 
ciated with a liv(‘ th('alrical production— poetic dc'c lamation, the cdocjuence 
ol‘ s])oken dialogue*, the* rliythms of choral singing and dancing, the sur¬ 
prise's of scenic spextae le, and the unfolding of a plot. Only in this way can 
such comple'x works of art be ap[)re'ciated and understood in the context 
of the popular art form it was in ancient times. 

The scope of (h'c'c'k drama was tre'inendous, running a gamut from 
rnajc'stic trag(*d>’ of heroic proportions, through the pathos of melodrama 
in its e)riginal sense* of drama wath me'lody, and subtle satire's, or .satyr plays, 
all the way to the* riotous Aristophanic e*om(*dies. The implications of the 
e'arly Aeschyle'an tragedy we're* strongly ethical, showing clearly that the 
drama was still identified in his mind with theological thought. The forms 
of Sophocles' plays wTre clistinguishe'd by their impeccable craftsmanship, 
while the ir le)fty e’e3nle*nt was based em the e'ourse of human destiny as seen 
in the* light of the inexorable nie^ral law' of the* universe. 

In some w ays the w orks of Eurif)ides may not be as typical of the Hellenic 
style as the)se* e)f e'ither Aeschylus or Sophocles, but his influence on the 
subseeiuent development of the drama, both in Hellenistic and latt'r times, 
was incalculably greater. Hie Bacchae^ the last of his 92-odd plays, was 
written at a time when the darkness of disillusionment was descending on 
Athenian intellectuals toward the end of the disastrous Peloponnesian war, 
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and it was performed posthumously in Athens about 405 b. c. Like most 
masterpieces it is atypical in some respects, while in others it seems to stern 
out of the deepest traditional roots of the theater’s origin. Despite some 
inner inconsistencies and a certain elusiveness of meaning, it has all the 
formal perfection and grandeur of utterance of the loftiest tragedies. The 
strange wild beauty of the choruses, the magic of its poetry, and the com¬ 
plex interplay between the human and divine wills endow it with all the 
necessary ingredients of the iheattT at its best. 

As is the custom in Cii*eek tragedy, the plot of The Bacchae is l.)as(xl on a 
myth. In this instance' Euripides has chosen one with particular a{)propri- 
atene'ss to the theater and the drama, since the origin of both centered in 
the feast cjf Dionysus, the Bacchus of Roman mythology, who was the god 
of wine and n've'lry. The beginnings of the dramatic form were deeply 
rooted in the religious ritual associated with his cult, which gradually 
evolved from the practice of certain magic rites into a vehicle for powcrlul 
creative exprc'ssion. J’he theatcT itself was always Icxated in a prexinct 
sacred to the' god Dionysus; his altar occupied the' center of the orchc'stra 
around which the chorus performed, and all who gatherc'd around it paid 
tribute to the god by their presence'. 'I'he specific func tion of the chexus, 
according to Nietzsche', was to conjure up the divine' vision in which it 
“beholds its lord and master Dionysus . . . |and] sec'S how he, the god, 
sufTers and glorifies himself.” 

The proloi^ue supplic'd the introducte^ry material pertinent to the situation 
that was to be de‘\’ele)|)ecl in the course of the })lay. In this case Dionysus 
himself appears and dc'c larcs to the audience in the sonorous phrasers of 
Euripides: 


Behold, God’s Son is come unto this land 
Of Thel)es, even 1, Dionysus, whom the l^rand 
Of heaven's hot splendour lit to life*, when she 
Who l)ore me, Cadmus’ daughter Scrnele, 

Died here . . . 

'Ehere by the castle side 

I sec her place, the Tomb of the Lightning’s Bride . . . 

(Lines 1-8) 

The Athenian audience of 405 b. c., when the play was first performed, 
needed only such an allusion to bring to mind the entire mythological 
background of the drama. Since those of the 20th century are not so well 
equipped, the myth must be recounted at this point. Zeus, so the myth 
goes, had destined his son by Persephone, Dionysus, to be his successor 
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as the lord of the world. As the youth was roaming the earth a primitive 
race of giants, the wicked 'litans, lured the young god into their power, 
tore him to pieces, and devounxl him. Athena, however, rc'seued his heart 
and brought it to Z('us, who detc'rmined to save the young god by rein¬ 
carnating him. At that tiin(‘ Zeus was (‘namor('d of a beauteous earthly 
maiden of noble family, S('mclc, daughter of Ckidmus, King of Thel)es. 
The jealousy oi' Hera was aroused as usual, and her rev enge consisted of 
persuading SciiK'le to beg Zeus to reveal himself to her in the full majesty 
of his godhead, knowing that she would theax'by be burne'd by the hc'avenly 
fire. Z('us, after having vowed to grant Semek* lu'r wish, ap|X‘ar('d to Ikt 
as a stroke of lightning, and Semek' was eonsumc'd in one incandescent 
flash. In order to save her prematurely born ( liild Dionysus, and to deceive 
Hera, Zeus transferred him to his thigh, and th(‘ new god was (‘ventually 
born in a mysterious second l)irth. 

Z('us meanwhile had de'stroyed the* Titans with a thunderbolt and 
created man from their ashes. The duality of human nature was thus 
symI)olized by the substance from which men were created, the ash(\s of 
the Titans l)eing responsible for the'ir grossly physical nature; but, since 
the Titans had eaten tlu' divine flesh of Dionysus, mankind had an im¬ 
mortal spark as well. To the cult this meant that the soul or divine essence 
was iini)risoned in th<' tomb of the body, and salvation lay in the release 
of th(' soul from the bonds that confine it. Purification was made through 
partici[)ation in the mystc'ric's that revealed how tlu* soul could be restoncl 
('v^caitually to its divine origin, llie second l)irth of Dionysus was the ess(*nce 
of his cult, and mortals by performing his rites could likewise b(* reborn. 
At first these mysteries probably included human sacrifice; later, a bull, 
the form in which the god was slain, w'as torn to pieces in a rc-enaclment of 
th(‘ first death of Dionysus. At the sacrificial feast, the raw flesh of the 
animal was devoured to effect a symbolic union with the god. In a later 
phase the ‘‘blood’' of the grape was substituted for that of the animal, and 
wine was used to induce the state of ecstasy, literally a stepping out from 
the body, which effected the sought-for separation of the divine from the 
physical element of human life. There is an allusion to this in the play, 
whiTC Cadmus relates that Dionysus 

found the liquid shower 
Hid in the grape. He rests man’s spirit dim 
From grieving, when the vine exalteth him. 

He giveth sleep to sink the fretful day 
In cool forgetting. Is there any way 
With man’s sore heart, save only to forget? 


(278-283) 
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At this stage the ritual included wine, dancing, and music as the means 
of achieving ec stasy. As a chorus of maidens in the play expresses it, 


Will they ever come to me, ever again, 

The long long dances, 

On through the dark till the dim stars wane? 

Shall I feel the dew on my throat, and the stream 
Of \\ ind in my hair? Shall our white feet gleam 

In the dim expanses? (S63-868) 

Later this aspect of the cult was further* ndinc'd, and ecstasy was brought 
on by the insf)iralion of music, poetry, and the drama. 'This transition was 
probably the result of a religious nd'ormer by the name of ()ry)h<'us, who 
had such great infliu'nce that the cult subsecjiKuitly bort' his name. The 
()r|)hic connection is also rc'c alled in the course of the* drama when the 
chorus sings; 

Oh, when' art thou? . . . 

In the elm-woods and the oaken. 

There where Orpheus harped of old, 

And the trees awoke and knew him, 

And the wild things gathered to him, 

As he sang amid the broken 

Glens his music manifold? (562 -566) 

A still further step was takc'n by Pythagoras, a philosopher and n'fornu'r 
of the Orphic cult. Through the discovery of the mathematical basis of 
the musical intervals, h(‘ sf)eculat(‘d that the universe was constructed on 
harmonic principles, and that the planets rnadt' a concert of musical 
sounds as they whirled in their orbits. Hence ni(*lody unaided also might 
bring on the state of ecstasy; and when it does, tbr votary may then hear 
the music (T the spheres. This doctrine has t'ndurt'd in Western thought 
and poetry up to the present time, and perhaps none has ('xpressed it more 
beautifully than Shakespeare did in a ptissage (Act V, Sc. I) from The 
Merchant of Venice: 

. . . look, how the lloor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with pa tines of bright gold: 

There's not the smallest orb which thou beholcTst 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls; 

But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, w^e cannot hear it. 
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Th<’ discovery that is alinost universally attributed to Pythagoras laid 
the basis lor the foundation of Western musical th('ory by demonstrating 
that musical intervals rest on math('matical ratios. This can easily b(‘ S('('n 
when a tuned string is stopt)cd off exactly in the middle. The musical 
interval between the tone' of tlie unstopjx'd string and th(* one which is 
ectually divided will then be tlie octave, and the malhematical ratio will 
be 1:2. Similarly if the siring is divided into three equal parts, iIk* musi¬ 
cal interval between its tone and the one divided into two parts will 
l)e the (ilth, and the ratio for it is 2:3. Also by comparing the lone ol' the 
triply divided string with one divided into four parts, the inKTval will be 
the fourth and the ratio 3:4. Hence mathematically 1:2 equals the octave; 
2:3, th(‘ filth; 3:4, the fourth; 8:9, the whole' tone, and so on. Music to 
Pythagoras and his followers was thus synonymous with Older and pro¬ 
portion, and resK'd on a demonstrably rational basis. I’liis tremendous 
discovery seemed to Ix' a k('y that might unlock tlu' .st'c rets of the univi'rse, 
which, tlu'y rc'a.soned, might likcwi.se be n'ducc'd to numbers and b(' con¬ 
structed according to the principles of a musical scale. I’his idea found its 
way into all as})ects of the imelh'ctual life of (ireece, and even Plato built 
up a conception of' the cosmic harmony of the world on tliese musical 
principles in his Timams. It is possible that the architects also incorporated 
thi'se laws into the proportions and designs of their buildings. The Roman 
architc'ct Vitruvius, for instance, was thoroughly familiar with Greek 
musical theory. 

Plato then carries it one step farther when he says: “as the eyes arc 
designed to look up at the stars, so are the ears to hear harmonious motions; 
and tlu'sc are sister .sciences.” He then procet'ds to the most abstract 
and rational of all interpn'tations of Orphism, the dialectical method, 
which is the meaning of his dictum that philo.sophy “is the noblest and 
best of music.” Thus the ultimate stage in the progressive refinement of 
the iiK'ans of attaining ('cstasy is reached. Throughout, the emphasis was 
more and more on reason, although the mystical element (‘ven in Plato’s 
thought was nt'ver absent. Euripides, in 7he Bacdiae, is concerned with the 
earlier pre-Pythagorean stage of the cult’s development, and the rites as 
he described them consisted of wine, revelry, dancing, and the participa¬ 
tion in secret mysteries in ceremonial costume. Animal symbolism is still 
a strong element, as the fawm skin w^as worn; and it is interesting to recall 
that in the century before the play was written, the prize for wanning the 
choral contest in the Dionysian festival was a goat’s head. A sculptural 
relief found at Patras near Athens (Fig. 1:27) gives a vivid visual interpre¬ 
tation of the Orphic dances. 

To return now to the Prologue, Dionysus, whose earthly mother was a 
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I'ig. 1 :27. Diiwysiati Procession. Fragments of a sariopliagiis ioiind 
at Patras, Cin-ece. National Museum. Alliens (Alinari) 


prinrrss of'riu‘l)(‘S, finds himstdf, like most prophets, without honor in his 
own land. ‘^'And now I eome to Hellas,” he proelaiins, 'diavfing taug^ht all 
the woi'ld ('Ise my danc't's and my rile of mystt^ries, to show int' in m<‘n's 
sight manifest CJod” (lines 19-22). Pentheiis, grandson of Cladimis and son 
of Agav(\ the sister of Senu'h', fears that the iriMnenee (;f the eult may prove 
subversive and thus gnaw at the* very roots of society. As King of riudx's, 
he deKTinines to tak(' soiru^ action, and his first weapon is the use of reason. 
He consecju<*ntly puts forth a less-exalttxl and more-prosaic ('xplanation of 
the birth of Stanele's child Dionysus, riu* whole legend, h(‘ says, is a ruse 
to cover uj) her allair with a lover who was undoubtcxlly more human than 
divint'. This (‘Xplanation infuriat(‘s th<‘ god who declares: 

1 cry this Thebes to waken; set her hands 
I'u clasp iny wand, mine ivied javelin. 

And round her shoulders hang my wild fawn-skin. 

Ftir they ha\'e scorned me whom it least besetant'd, 

Seinele's sisters; mocked my birth, nor deemed 
That Dionysus sprang from Dian seed. 

My mother sinned, said they; and in Ikt need, 

With Cadmus plotting, cloaked her human shame 
With the dread name of Zeus; for that the flame 
From heav(*n consumed her, seeing she lied to God. 

Thus shall this Thebes, how sore soe’er it smart, 

Learn and forget not, till she crave her part 
In mine adoring; thus must I speak clear 
To save my mother’s fame, and crown me here 
As true God, born by Semele to Zeus. 


(22-47) 
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1 he stage is thus set for the conflict between the human and divine, 
between the natural and supernatural, and between a rational world view 
and one colored by all the mysterious emotional excitement of the un¬ 
known forces of the univ'^erse. As J3ionysus leaves, a white-robed chorus of 
15 bacchac', or bacc hante's, enters to perform the first of the choral sections, 
which alternate with the* dramatic action of the episodes and sc'parate the 
sc'veral parts into what would correspond to the acts of a modern play. 
"Fhc'y arc' in ceremonial costume, some bearing the mystic wand, the 
thyrsus; and othcTs have musical instruments sacrc'd to the cult, the tim- 
brc'ls, or round drums similar to tambouriiK's, and the auloi, wind instru¬ 
ments like a doul)le oboe, "i’hey c hant a choral song that goc's: 

'I’he wild erl) of our orgies. 

Our tiiiihrel; and thy gorges 
Rang with this strain: and blenched Phrygian chant 

And sweet keen pipes were there. (124 127) 

The* mystic rites arc' vividly dc'se ribed by the same group in their sc'cond 
stasirnnn: 


Girt with garlands and with glee, 

P'irsi in Heaven’s sovranty? 

For his kingdom, it is there, 

In th(' dancing and the prayer. 

In the music and the laughter. 

In the vanishing of care, 

And of all before and after; 

In the God’s high banquet, when 

Gleams the grape-blood, llashc^d to heaven: 

Yea, and in the feasts of men 
Comc's his crow-ned sluinl)er: then 

Pain is dt'ad and hate forgive! (380 390) 

The dramatic action centers around the conflict bctw'een the wills of 
king and god; and Pentheus, foredoomed in this unequal contest and the 
vdctini of his owui cmc-sidc'dness, emc'rges in the procc'ss as one of the heroes 
of Cireek tragedy. By his unwillingness to recognize the force' of the c'lno- 
tional factor in human psychology, he brings about his own downfall. In 
a remarkable scene Pentheus confronts his divine antagonist, but mortal 
reason proves to be no match for the adroit power of the god. He is induced 
to go to the mountains in order to witness the rites for himself. Since, how- 
ewer, only women may see the mysteries, Pentheus is persuadc'd to don 
female attire. Nc^w entirely in the hands of his adversary, degraded and 
incapable of decision, he is led away to the secret places where: 
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The Maenad maidens sate; in toil they were, 

Busily glad. Some with an ivy cluiin 
Tricked a worn wand to toss its locks again; 

Some, wild in joyance, like young steeds set free, 

Made answering songs of mystic melody. (1056 1060) 

Through a messenger w'e learn that Penthtnis was delivered over to the 
frenetic female furies. Persuaded that h(‘ w'as some sacrificial animal, they 
literally tore him to pieces, and his own moth(‘r claims his head as her 
festive prize. 


'Twas his mother stood 
O’er him, first priest(‘ss of those* rites of blood. 

. . . But she, with lips a-foam and eyes that run 
Like leaping fire, w’ith thoughts that ne'er should he 
On earth, poss(“ss(*d by Bacchios utierlv. 

Stays not nor hears . . . 

. . . and the torn fl(*sh cried, 

And on Autonoe pressed, and all the crowd 
Of ravening arms. Yea, all the air was loud 
With gnians that faded into sobbing breath. 

Dim shrieks, and joy, and triumpli-cries of d(*ath. 

And here w’as borne a severed arm, and th(*re 
A hunter's l)ooted foot; wliiu* bones lay bare 
\\'ith r(*nding; and swift hands ensanguined 

Tossed as in sport the flesh of Pent hens d(*ad. (1113 1138) 

The grisly climax is consuinmat(‘d f)y the eninuK't* of Aga\’e tx^aring the 
head of her own son on the point of her thyrsus, believing it to b(‘ tin* prize 
of the revels, the head of a lion. In the words of the messenger who an¬ 
nounces her return: “She bears in triumph . . . her own broken heart!’' 
Her father Cadmus gradually brings ht'r back to consciousne.ss and the 
blood-curdling truth dawns upon h(‘r. The will of the god has thus been 
done, and in solitary glory he vit'ws th(' human wrt'ckagt' as Ik' pronounces 
the Epilogue: 

Thus speaketli Dionysus, Son confessed 
Of no man but Zeus! Ah, had ye seen 
Truth in the hour you w’ould not, all had l)een 
Well w'ith ye, and the Child of God your fri(‘nd I (1342 1345) 

When all the actors have left, the chorus intones th(' final stasimori., after 
which it makes its solemn exodus: 
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J’herr Ijc many shapes of mystery. 

And man\’ things (jod makes to l)e, 

Past lio|)e and fear. 

And the end men look for conieth not. 

And a path is lh(‘re where no man thought. 

So hath it hjllcn here. (1387-1392) 

The key to th(‘ interprt'tatiori of the drama is found in the eontest b('- 
tween tiie rational and irrational elements in the human psyehological 
eonstitution. The eonfliet Ix'twetai tlu' knowai and the unknown in this 
intensely human situation is treated by Euripides synilxdieally as the intCT- 
play between human and dixiiie (dements. H(‘ deals with the plumomenon 
of a proselytizing eult eager to make converts, something which was (‘n- 
tirely outside the dignifaxl ()lym[)i(* religious tradition, d'his w^as soiiudhing 
new^ in Greek experieiK t', a shcx king revelation, and Euripides organizes 
his play in ordei’ to bring the full implications of it to the eyes and ears of 
his audience. In his \ievv, rt'ason attempts to exf)lain events on a dtanon- 
slrablc cau.se-and-eHec t l)asis; but the phenomena which can b(* reduct'd to 
such t^'rins are ahvays so small in comparison to those which are unknown 
and probably even unknowaljle. The Orphic' mysteri(^s were attempting 
to come to terms with these in\'isible aspects of ('xperiencx' and in so doing 
w'cre able to attain for the initiate's certain fleeting moments of joy and a 
s(‘ns(‘ of harmony with th(! ('osmic' forces. Their indifferenct' to reason, how¬ 
ever, l(‘ft the way opt'ii to self-dc'lusion and emotional excesses that were 
dangerous fx)th to self and society. They loved so violently and hated so 
furiously that the most basic human relationships, including in this case 
the love of a mother for her son and the mutual respect whic h hc'ld a noble 
family together, w^c're swc'pt away in a flcxxl of blind passion. 

Pentheus, on the othc'r hand, cic'siring to rule in the light of leason, 
negleeted to take into account the forces of emotion and enthusiasm in 
human afl'airs. He is also blind to the fact that suc h cults actually flouri.sh 
under repre.ssion, and if handic'd unwisely can shake* the social order to 
its foundations. Euripides, through the c'xample of Pentheus, seems to be 
saying that man dex's not live by reason alone; and if he would be a ruler, 
the emotional factor in human relations must be taken into account. Even 
though Dionysus and emotionalism triumph at the* end, it does not, how¬ 
ever, imply an endorsement by Euripides or that he has sc'cn the futility of 
the use of rationalism in human affairs. The conc:Iusion can only be that 
pure rccison and violent emotionalism must both be curbed, and some w^ay 
devised whereby thc*se polar extrc*mes can be harmonized by some golden 
mean. Euripides thus strongly suggests that the power of man’s reason is 
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too weak and his knowledge too limited for him to depend on this alone; 
and if he does, lik(' P('ntheus, he will ev’entually be deslroy(*d. Euripides 
makes it eciually clear, however, that blind emotionalism is just as dan¬ 
gerous as rigid reason. Both lead to intolerance and the destruction of the 
balance and harmon\' in human society without which individual happi¬ 
ness is impossible. While oircring no specific solution, it is clear that neither 
intolerant reason nor blind belief is the answer. Euripides thus leaves the 
problem unresolvc'd, but in th(‘ tradition of Greek drama the moral basis is 
strongly impli(*d. 

From this s[)('cifi(' example some judicious generalizations about Greek 
drama as a whole can be mad(‘. First of all, the play is a satisfactor\’ whole in 
Aristotle's senst* because it fulfills the three ncressary conditions of form— 
that is, it has a beginning, a middle, and an end. It also coincides with the 
Aristotelian definition of tragedy as ‘"an imitation of an action that is 
serious, complete, and of a ctTtain magnitude; in language emlx'llished 
with each kind of artistic ornament, the several kinds being found in sepa¬ 
rate sections of the play; in the form of action, not of narrative; wath 
incidents arousing pity and fear, wh(*rev\'ith to ac(‘()mj)lish its katharsis 
[purgation] of th(' ('motions.'' Furthermore fcjr Aristotle, tragedy must be 
cornposc'd of six nt'c essary elements which he ranks in the following order: 
Plot, ''the arrangc'riK'iit of the incidents"; GJiaracter, "that which reveals 
moral purpose’'; Thought, "where .something is prov(xI to be or not to be"; 
Diction, "the jnetrical arrangc'mc'nt of th(* words"; Song, "melody holds the 
chief place among the embc'lli.shments"; and finally Spectacle. 

"1 he sequential arrangx'inent of fhe Hacchae is typical wath its orderly 
})ro('('s.sion of prologue., six choral s/asirna framing in the fiv(* dramatic 
episodes, and concluding with the epilogue and exodus. TIk' conflict betw(‘en 
the prolagonisl and his superhuman aulagouist rises to its climax in the middle 
epi.sode. Through the proper tragic ne('('ssity his inevitable downfall cc^mes 
Ix'cause he carric's the seexls of his own (h'siruction within his breast. After 
this turning [joint the well-plannt'd an I u Umax resolves the action once more 
back into a state of equilibrium. Like the Ix'st of Cmn'k tragedies it is short, 
direc t, and wathcjut subplots; and all the vioh'nce takes place ('Isewhere 
whik' the audience is informed of it by means of a messenger. The triple 
unitic's of classical drama are prc.sent as W('ll, .since the time element is kept 
within the bounds of oik* day, the place always remains the same, and the 
action is continuous. The chorus, as the most stylized element, provides the 
necessary relief after the intensity of the dramatic scenes; makes its c( 3 m- 
mentary on the action; and supplies the music and dancing. The Bacchae is 
also a problem play that allows ample scope for speculation and reflection, 
and each of the characters is a blend of both the good and bad elements in- 
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hrrcnt in human nature. They were undoubtedly taken from the ty[)(‘s 
familiar in the Athens of the dramatist’s time, and their views reflected 
some of the politic al, social, and religious situations of the time. The drama 
unfolds, however, in mythological and symbolic terms, since the nc'c essary 
conditions of tragedy can be fulfilled only when some nobI(‘ figure one' 
“highly renowned or prosperous’ as Aristotle puts it- is brought to gric'f 
through some flaw in his own psychological make-up and f)y some' inevi¬ 
table' stroke of fate. The reasons for this must gradually b(‘ made appanmt 
to the audi(‘nc(' through tlie process of “causal nece'ssity.” A common man's 
woes might bring about a pathetic situation, but not a tragic one* in th(‘ 
(‘lassical sense. W'h(*n a v'irtuous hero is rewarded, or the* (wil designs of the' 
villain rect'ive* their just deserts, there is obviously no tragic situation. When 
a blame'less man is brought Irorn a fortunate to an unfortunate condition, 
or when an c'vil person rises from misery to good fortune', there is likewise* no 
tragedy be'cause the moral se'nse is e)utraged. Suc h was I^uripidcs’ last play 
and final Ic'gacy to Athens. Its grandeur and beauty rise* above all these* 
technical and critical c onsiderations, and 1 he Baeckae emerges as a powc'rful 
and moving work of art, capable of taking its place unblushingly at the 
side of the architc'cttirc' and sculpture of the Parthenon and Erechtheum as 
one of the highest ae:hie‘ve'ments of the ce‘ntury. 


IDEAS 

The three principal ideas that permeated so many aspects of Athenian life 
and thought, and through which the separate arts find their unity and re¬ 
lationship, are humanism, rationalism, and idealism. 

Humanism 

The idea of humanism provides the first key to the understanding of Greek 
art. Any humanistic point of view is, of necessity, based on the premise tha t 
life here and now is .somehow gex)d and is meant to be enjoyed. This citti- 
tude is in direct contrast to the a.sceticism of the Middle Ages, which held 
the only real good to be in the world be'yond and the joys of life to be the 
snare's of the devil. The Greek attitude is well expressed in a remark of 
their legendary athletic hero Achilles, who said he would rather be the 
slave of the humblest living artisan than reign as king over the shades of 
the underworld. For the Greeks, then, the subject of their art and the object 
of their studies was man and his environment. The latter part of the 5th 
century b. c., while the political star of his city was in the ascendancy, was 
an era of confidence and security for Athenian man. The state itself— 
meaning the people as a whole—became the principal patron of the arts; 
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and the citizen took delight in draping his national wealth in golden gar¬ 
lands around Athena's m'ck, where it could be seen, enjoyed, and adinin'd 
in the designs of Phidias, instead of burying it in some classical Fort Knox. 

Politically and socially his life was a balance betw(*en the forces of an 
aristocratic conservatism and a liberal individualism, which wer(‘ main¬ 
tained in equilibrium by the democratic institutions of his society. His art 
reflects a gravitational pull between this aristocratic tradition, which re- 
sistc'd change and emphasized austerity, stylization, and restraint; and that 
of the n('W dynamic* liberalism, which opposed il with emotionalism, a de¬ 
sire for faithfulnc'ss to nature, and a tcndcaicy toward more elaborate forms 
of ch'coration. M'he genius of Phidias was that he was abh' to achieve a 
golden inciin b(*tween thc'se oppositions, and the incomparable' Parthc'non 
and its sculj)tures was the result. Cheek archit(‘cture humanized the ex- 
p('rien(*(‘ of sftace by organizing it so that it was iKatlu r too complex nor 
too grand to be fully com|)reh(‘nd('d l)y tfic* mind. The simplicit)' and c larity 
of Grec'k construction w^as always evident to the eye, and the' humanistic 
sense was enhanc c'd by bringing the indelinitcness c:)f man’s spatial environ¬ 
ment within his intcllc'ctual grasp, (hock architecture as a whole* thus iin- 
posc'd a conc ept of orclc'r on the chaos of spac e, and 1))^ so doing rendered 
it clearly intelligible. 

Particularly congenial tc7 this humanistic mode* of thought was the art of 
sculpture. 'The anthropomorphic aspect of the* Chcok religion embraccxl the 
c'onception of the gods as idealizc'd human bc'ings without the usual human 
limitations, and of all historical periods they were probably the most suc> 
cc'ssful in capturing the godlike' image in human form. With thc^ human 
boch' as a point of departure such divinities as Apollc:) and Athena appeared 
as idealizc'd images of perlect masculine and feminine bc'auty. Ec|ually 
imaginative were the deviations from the human norni, suc h as the goat- 
footcci Pan, the half-human half-horse centaurs, and the' myriads of other 
fanciful creatures with which they populated their countryside* and personi¬ 
fied the forces of nature. The Greeks w^ere more thoroughly at home in 
the physical w'orld than any of the later Ghristian p(‘Oi>lc's who basc'd their 
beliefs on a dualistic separation of flesh and spirit. 'I’heir grc^atC'st pride was 
in the beauty and agility of the human bexly at the [)eak c^f its dc'velopment. 
"J'his interest was not only aesthetic l>ut had functional aspects as wc'll, 
since the strength of their athletes in the hand-to-hand combat of their 
mode of warfare was both useful and necessary to the preservation of their 
state. Just as we figuratively (lex our muscles on occasion by c\\hibiting our 
tanks, atomic artillery, and jet planc^s, they paradc*:d the beautifully de¬ 
veloped bodies of their athletes at the peak of their strength and dedicated 
them to the service of the city. In addition to their studies in reading, litera- 
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turc, and music, they were trained from childhood for combat in tlu* 
competitive Athenian and Pan-hellenic games. 'I'hc nude body in action 
was a iact ol daily experi('nc(‘, and the sculptor had am{)le opportunity to 
observe its pro[K)rtions and musculature in a wide variety of postures. I'he 
result is einbodi(‘d in such well-known exampl(^s as the' Discobolus, or Discus 
Thrower, by Myron, as W(‘ll as in the many statues of athletes attributexi 
to Polyclitus. J he n'ndition ol the undrap(‘d male body reached a high 
point of accuracy and clarity in the 5th ( (mtury, but it remaiiK'd for th(‘ 
succet'ding one to do the saiiK* for the female form. 

iMoni sculptun' it is but a step further to th(‘ dance and drama where tlu' 
expressive medium is lln' human body in movement. These arts fell within 
th(‘ broad meaning ol th(' word music, and their humanistic tonneclion 
wiis (‘inphasi/ed in the education of youth, because, as Plato says, “rhy thm 
and harmony lind their way into tlu' inward plac es of the soul, on which 
th(‘y mightily fastem, imparting grace, and making the' soul of him who is 
rightly (‘ducatcxl graceful.^' just as architecture hurnanizc'd the percep¬ 
tion of spac e*, so the* arts of the* dance, music*, poetry, and drama hurnanizc'd 
the experience of time*. I hc* iiiple unitic's of timer, place, and action ol> 
servc'd by the dramatists brought the* temporal flow within intelligible 
limits. The ('ss(*ntial humanism of Grc'crk drama lay in sucdi of its aspects as 
the cn*ation of distinctive* human types; the role* of the chorus as a collec¬ 
tive human comMu*ntary on the individual actions of gods and heroes; its 
ccjncern with human problc'jiis that transcrended the particular and bc^came 
univ<T.saIly applicable; and above all, the crc'ation of iragc*dy, in which the 
great individual is shown rising to the highest c^state and plunging to the 
lowest depths, thereby revc'aling the* ultimate limits of human experience. 
In sum, all the* arts of (ireece became the* gc*nerating forc e by which 
Athenian man e on.sciously or unconsciously lelt himself identified with his 
fellow c:itize*ns. Through the medium of the arts, human experience is 
raised tc:) its highc*st level; tlirough partic*ipatic:)n in their refining fire, the 
individual was able* to sc'c* liis world mc^re clearly in the light of universal 
value's. By heightening his awareness of the true human significance of life, 
they helped Athenian man to dip into the entire rhythmic stream of living, 
creative eleme*nts that .swirled about him. 

Rationalism 

In all human societies rational force's must co(*xist with the irrational; and 
while in Athe*ns the e;rdering of the state and its activities in the light of 
reason seems to have been somewhat stronger than in other limes and 
places, it docs not mean that the opposite tendency was not present and 
active. Space as such was never very real to the Greeks, and our modern 
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concept of a nation as a territorial—that is, spatial unit did not exist 
for them. A nation tliat thought of itself in terms of a city-state was not 
likely to he concerned with arbitrary lin(‘s on a map. This was at once the 
powcT and weakness of Atlums. Its influence depended upon intellectual 
|)restige, and its tendency to rely on the power of pcTsuasion allowed rival 
stat(‘s to rise and undermine its influence. Except for a will to n'sist the 
encroachments of barbarians, then* was a curious absence of military dy¬ 
namics in the Athenian mind, and consequ(‘ntly no real desin* to conqu(*r 
foreign regions and push th(*ir frontiers outward, rime also seemed unreal 
to them, and they measuied it m(*rely as th(‘ interval betwe(‘n e\'('nts. Their 
unconcern witli a precise historical past was indicat(*d both in the iin[)('r- 
fecMion of their calendar and in the fact that th(‘ir historians W('re really 
chroniclers of almost contemporary events, rhc'ir geometry was d(*sign('d 
to iiK'asure static rath('r than moving bodies, and th(*ir visual arts follow<*d 
by emphasizing the abiding qualities of poise and calm, liu* spatial and 
temporal unity of th(*ir drama was opposed to the continuous narrativ'c 
style of later periods. All these separate phenomena s(*(‘in primarily to set 
certain arbitrary limits that (an be comprehend(*d readily by the mind 
and hence are aspects of rationalism. 

The qualities of balance, (iarity, and simplicity that the (in*eks set up 
as standards of excellence* in all the* arts depended upon th<* s(‘l(‘(‘tive faculty 
of a w^'ll-ordered mind. As Plato put it, ‘‘l)eauty of style and harmony and 
gra('(' and good rhythm depc-nd on simplicity,- 1 tiK^an the true simplicity 
of a rightly and nobly ordered mind and character.’' Plato's attitude 
toward the arts that did not meet th(*.s(* specifications was liighh' critical, 
and Ik* was suspicious that works of art tended sometimes to be more the 
product of divine madness than of rule or reason. He was disturbed, for 
example, by such architectural refin(*ments as the entasis of columns, and 
the tilting of walls for the purpose of cn’ating the appearancer of perfc'ction 
by carefully ealculat(*d distortions. Since only the world of mathematics 
seemed fixed and logical, and the world of appearances was deceptive, as 
proved by such illusions as the case of a straight stick appearing bent when 
thrust intcj w^atc'r, the architect, to Plato, was one who sonu'tinK's ministered 
to the dcficiencic’s rather than the strengths of human nature. “Thus,” he 
writers, “every sort of confusion is revealed within us; and this is that weak¬ 
ness of the human mind on which the art of conjuring and of deceiving by 
light and shadow and other ingenious devices imposes, having an effect 
like magic.” The philosopher was well aware that such calculations also 
enterc'd into the designs of other visual artists, and he points out that “in 
works either of sculpture or painting, which are of any magnitude, there is 
a certain degree of deception; for if artists were to give the true proportions 
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ol their fair works, the upper part, which is farther off, would apj^ear to 
be out ol proj)ortion in coni]:)arison with th(' lower, whic hds nearer; and so 
they give up the truth in their image's and make only ])roportions which 
appear to be bcautilul, disn'garding the n'al ones.’’ Furthermore, tlial 
which is true of the deviations of visual lines applies also to the variations 
in the rhythms of re'citexl poetry and performed music. If mathematical 
rc'gularity prevails, tlu' r(\sult is dull and mechanical. In music, pilch must 
also waver slightly in order to sound lifelike and interesting. This Plato 
also felt to be irrational, and h(‘ felt that the only hojK' was for ‘'the arts of 
measuring and numl)ering and weighing [to] coiiu* to the rescue of human 
undcTstanding.” It follows that the exc'elkmcc' or inferiority of the several 
arts then depend upon ihv maniK'r in which they make use of mathematical 
principles. 

The infliu'nce of l^ythagorean number tlu'ory [)ermcates all the arts and 
imparts to each a certain int(Tnal coherence of its own. Just as tlu' harmony 
of the Parth('non d('])end(‘d on the module taken from tlu' Doric columns, 
so Polyc litus dc'rivcd his [noportions for the human bexly from the mathe¬ 
matical relationships of its parts. In a similar fashion, the irK^lcxlic line's in 
music* were based on the subdivisions of the pc'rfec't intc'rvals that wc're de- 
rivc'd from the mathematical ratios of the fourth, fifth, and octave. So also 
wc*re the choral sections of the Cirec'k drama c'onstruc'tc'd of intricate met- 
rical units that addc'd up to the larger parts on which the unity of the 
drama depended. In none of thc'sc' c*asc's, however, was a cold crystallization 
tlic' dc'sirc'd c'ffc'ct. In the arcdiitc'Cture of the' Hc'llcnic style*, the statuers e^f 
Polyclitus, the' dramas of Aeschylus, Sophexle's, and Euripides, and the 
dialogue’s of Plato, the raticmal approach was used principally as a dynamic 
process to suggest ways to solve' a variety of ac'sthe'tie: and human problems. 

In spite of the suspicions of the philo.sophc'rs, (iree'k architecture in retro 
sped turns out to be a high point in the rational .solution to building 
problc'iTis. The pexst-and-lintel system oi' construe:tion as far as it goes is 
emine'iitly reasonable and completely comprehensible. All structural mem¬ 
bers fulfill their logical purixise, and nenhing is hidden or mysterious. The 
orderly principle of repc’tition on which its designs are base^d is as logical 
in ils way as one' of Euclid’s propositions or Plato’s dialogues. It accom¬ 
plishes for the e'ye what Plate) was trying to achieve for the mind. Sculpture 
likewise avoided the pitfalls of rigid mathematics but neverthele.ss adopted 
rules valid to its peculiar needs, llic Greek concept of the human body, 
as exemplified in the canon of Polyclitus (Fig. 1:25), was base'd at this time 
on a rational analysis of the whole and its redatc^d parts. The unity was 
maintaine'd by subordinating these parts and not allowing any one of them 
to dominate. When the body is thus conceived as a whole the head becomes 
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only on(‘ of the expressive elements. Too muc h emotion in a facial expres¬ 
sion, for instance, would throw the composition out of balance. Th(‘ im¬ 
passive face's of Statue'S and the use of masks by the' actors were de signe'd to 
preserve* this balance, te) aid in the prqje'ction of types rather than in¬ 
dividuals, and to pre'vc'iit violent fe'C'ling in a single part from de'stroying 
the harmony of the whole. The prevale nce ejf architectural sculj)ture at 
this time is alse) base'cJ on a rational view. A free-standing statue' alw^ays 
bc'gs the cjuc'stion, What is it doing there? As arcliitc'ctural embc'llishirient, 
however, sculpture has a pe'rfectly logical i)Iace in the scheme of things, 
and does not cjthc'rvvise' have to justify its e'xistc'nce. 

Rational and irrational elements were pre'se'nt in be)th the Ibriri and 
content of Greek drama just as they were in the archite*cture of the time*. 
In the Parthenon the' structurally regular triglyphs were intersperse'el be'- 
tw^e'cn panels showing centaurs and other niythe)logical creature's. The 
theme e)f these sculptures was the struggle betwec'n the* (ire'cks as chani- 
pie)ns of enlightenment and the force's of darkne'ss and barbarism. In the 
drama the' rational Apollejiiian dialogue existe'd alongside' the inspire'd 
Dionysian che)rus. However, even in the* Dions sian chorus the composition 
e)f intricate metrical schemers and the orderly and comi)lex arrangcmc'nts 
of the' parts partake of ratie)nalism and convey the dramatic conte'nt in 
highly orderly form. In the dialogue the action of the episodes must by 
rule lead inevitably and inexorably toward the predestined end, just as 
the lines and grouping of the figures must in a composition like th(‘ east 
pediment of the Parthenon. In the union of mythologiciil and rational ele¬ 
ments, tragedy could mediate between intuition and rule, the irrational 
and rational, the Dionysian and Apollonian principles. 

In the Hebraic and Christian traditions, mortal error lay in traiLsgres- 
sions of the moral law, but to the Greeks original sin was a lack of knowl¬ 
edge*. The tragedy of Oedipus, in Sophocles’ drama Oedipus the King, was 
his ignorance that did not permit him to know that he was murdering his 
father, marrying his mother, and begetting children who were also his own 
brothers. His downfall therefore came through his ignorance, and his fiite 
was the price he had to pay for it. In 1 he Bacchae the general theme was the 
conflict between the known and the unknown. Agave was led to murder 
her owm son because she voluntarily surrendered her reason to an irrational 
cult. Her son Pentheus’ downfall came because his reason was not strong 
enough to comprehend the emotional and irrational forces that motivated 
the lives of the members of his family and his subjects. In order to bring 
these factors under control they first had to be understood, and therefore 
he lacked the wisdom and tolerance necessary in a successful ruler. The 
entire Greek philosophical tradition concurred in the assumption that, with- 
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out knowlcdj>(‘ and the free* exercise of the fac-ulty of reason, there is no 
ultimate happiness for mankind. 

It was also the (in^eks who first realized that music, like' the drama and 
other arts, was a iru'an lj(‘tw('(‘n the divine madness of an inspired musician 
such as Ori)heus and the solid matliematical basis on which the art restt'd 
acoustically. 1 he ('lernent ol inspiration had to !)(* teinpc'rc'd by an ordc'rly 
theoretical system that ( ould demonstrate' mathe'rnatically the arrangement 
ol its MK'lodie intervals and ine'trieal proportions. Finally it she^uld always 
be reniemb('red that the cliief deity of the city was Atliena, gexld(^ss of 
knowledge and wisdcjm. I'A cn a cull re'ligion like that of Dionysus, through 
the* Orphic and Pythagorean re'forms, tcndc'd constantly in the direxMion of 
inereasc'd rationalism and abstract thought. While Ath(*na, Dionysus, and 
Apollo w('r(' all born out of a myth, the'ir destinie's found a common culmi¬ 
nation in the su])r('nH‘ rationalism of Soe'rate's and Plato who ('\'entually 
conclud(xl that philos()|)hy was the highest music. 

Idealism 

Runn’ug through all aspc'c ts of Athemian art and life was the idea that 
|)hysical beauty and s[)iritual beauty were relate^d, and that both sonu'how^ 
w'(‘re intimately bound up with the' moral order of the unive'rse. 1"he art 
e)f the' ( iree'ks was base'd on the convie tion that if the subje'ctivc balane e' of 
body and spirit could l)e brought into harmony with the objective orde'r e)f 
the re'al and ick'al worlds, the* re'sult would enable man to scale the heiglits 
of moial grandeiir. The Socratie* thex)ry of e'ducation, expreesse'd in the 
bahinee between gymnastic for the* body and music for the soul, was ele*- 
signed as a curriculum leading teward this end. I’he rule'rs e)f the state 
should alse) ])e guide'd by this principle, and Aristotle\s definition of politics 
as the highest ethics was the political parallel of this theory. The Gree*k 
temple, the nobly proportioned sculptural figures, the hero of epic and 
tragedy, and the orderly relationships of the melodic intervals in music are 
orK' and all the embodiments of this ideal. Politician, priest, philosopher, 
po('t, artist, and teacher all shared a common responsibility in trying to 
bring it closer to realization. As Socrates said: “l.et our artists rather be 
those who are gifted to discern the true nature of the Ix'autiful and graceful; 
then will our youth dwell in a land of health, amid fair sights and sounds, 
and receive the good in everything; and beauty, the efllucnc(' ol iVur works, 
shall How into the eye and ear, like a health-giving breeze from a purer 
region, and ins(msibly draw the soul from earliest y('ars into likeness and 
sympathy with the beauty of reason.” 

If the real and ideal worlds arc considered in the extreme sense to repre¬ 
sent blind chaos as opposed to divine order, the proper course for man to 
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st(‘('r is one that leads from the actual toward the ideal. Through (he culti¬ 
vation ol* the humanistic disciplines the chaotic forces oJ marr.s existent'c 
can be subdued and a seemingJ)- unattainable perfection can be brought 
closer. The process is based upon an optimistic world view, since in recog¬ 
nizing human limitations it nevertheless sets j)crfcction as a goal. PIntc/s 
Rctmblk is, of course, an int(‘ll('('tual (wcrcisc* in f)rojecting an ideal state. 
The author fully realizes that on<‘ did not exist in fact and prol)al)Iy never 
would, but this did not l(*ss(‘n the value' of tlie activity. ‘'Would a painter 
be any the worst',’* lu' asks, "Ix'caust', after having delint'att'd with con¬ 
summate art an idc'al of a [X'rfec tly beautiful man, lu' was unalak* to show 
that any such man (ould ('\’('r ha\'(' ('xistt'd:* . . . And is our thc'ory a 
worse theory Ix'caust' we* art' unabh* to provt* tlx' possibility ol a cit\' being 
ordered in the maniK'r d('scrilx'd:‘” I’lx' distinguishing ( liai'at tt'ristics of 
idt'alisin in art are clearly recognized by Aristotle wlu'n Ix' says: “it follows 
that we must represent men either as Ix'tter than in real life, or as worst', 
or as tht'v art'. It is the saint' in j)ainting. Ikilygnotus di‘])ict(*d mt'ii as 
nol)lt'r than they art*, Pauson as It'ss nolile, Dionysius drt'w tlit'm trut' to 
life. ... So again in language, whether jm^se or verse unacctimpanit'ti by 
music. Homer, for t'xamplt', makt's mt'n Ix'ttt'r than thi‘\' art'; (llt'ophon as 
they are; Ht'gemon the I'hasian, tht' invt*ntor of partxlit's, . . . worse 
than they are.’- He also applies the saint' standaitl to drama pointing out 
that “(lomedy aims at represt'iiting mt'n as wtirst', Tragt'tly as fx'ttt'i* than 
in actual life.'' In tht' visual arts the distinction, tht n, is b(‘twc(‘n making 
an idt'alized image, a realistic image, and a caricaturt'; anti it is clearly 
implied that the one with which the true artist shoultl ctincern liimself is 
the ideal, d'he Cireek temple was thus an idt'alizt'd dwelling place, and its 
proportions wt'ie dt'signed by the architects as a j)lace lit lor an idealizt'd 
being. By the logical interrelation of its lint's, j^lant's, and masses, it achieves 
something of permanence and stability strongh in contrast with the ephem¬ 
eral and liaphazard state of nature. In the same sjairit the sculptors avoided 
repre.sentiiig the human being in infancy or old age, since tht'se extrt'ines of 
immaturity and ]30stmaturity iin[)lied incom])l('teness or imjaerfection and 
hence were incompatible with tht' prujectitin of ideal types. 7’ht' range of 
representations extends from athletes in their latt' tt'cns; thrtiugh images of 
Hermes, Apollo, and Athena, who are conceived in their early maturity; 
to Zeus, father of the gods, whf> appears as the fully developed patriarch in 
all the power of mature manhood. It must also be remembered that few 
of their subjects were intended to represent human beings as such. The 
majority were fashioned to repre.sent gods, who, if they were to be cast in 
human form, must have bodies of transcendent beauty. 

In .some way even the intangible tones of music participated also in the 
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id(‘al world by rcastjii of the nialhemalical relationships on wdiich they are 
based. A melody, tii('reiore, had something more perinancmt than its 
fleeting nature might indic*ate. One of the main fiinetions of the drama was 
to cr('at(' ideal tyjx's, and while the ty[)ieal was ahvays opposed to the 
|)artieular, yet soiiK^how it aiose from it. The interpretation of tins inter¬ 
play w^as assignc'd to tlie chorus, and the drama as a whole shared with the 
oth(‘r arts th(' |)ower of n'vealing how the pc'i inanent could be deris ed from 
the impermanc'ut; how the formula could b(‘ extrac ted from the process of 
forming; an al)iding cjuality distilled from the state of universal flux; the 
t>'pe found in the* man\' joai ticular ca.ses; and the archetype in the' types. 

Conclusion 

Athcaiian man could locjk backward historically or around him gc'ograph- 
ically W'ilhoLit the slightc'st ('nvy of any other human society, lie did not at- 
tril)ut(‘ oinnipcjtence (ithcT to his gods or rulers. He thought of his dcniic's as 
immortal in th(‘ scaisc' that they did not die; as being more' j)Owerful than 
himscif, fjossessing inoic' jx'rfec't bodies, and having better means of trans¬ 
portation. But they had limitations and hence needed man’s help in bring¬ 
ing about a bc'ltcT world. Athenian man was, thcTefore, a proud being with 
a sc'curc! jflace in the living universe, .sharing rc'sponsibility for direction of 
his world with th(‘ gods. He was also thoroughly at home in the* realm of 
id(‘as, words, x'isual symbols, and tones. Through them hc' ercxitcxl the arts 
by which lie was able to identify him.self with his fcdknv citizens in striving 
tow’ard vvell-deliiK'd, superindividual but humanistic ends. 

rh(‘ Socratic notion of truth, for instance, was nc^it l)rought down from 
a mountain, or imposed from above by (‘ither gcxl or man; it was ('volvcxl 
with jHactice and elfort b\' the application of rational principles, in a 
diah'ctical, or gi\ e-and-take, proc c'ss. Since his arts wi're addressed to other 
reasonable* fx’ings, they were more* pcTSuasive if they po.ssc'ssed the Cjualities 
of balance, ord(*r, and proportion than if they attempted to iinprc\ss by the 
ponderous massi\'(*ness of a f)yramid or the colossal height of a projected 
tower of Babel. His idealism found expre.ssion in a trinity made up of the 
eternal verities of truth, beauty, and goodness, each in its way a facet of 
the ideal oneness attainable* by the mind of man. The approach to these 
ideals was not thi ough mystical rit(*s but through the processes of dialectics, 
ac'sthetics, and ethics. Through these avenues he could discern on the 
distant horizon an int(*llectual, beautiful, and moral living space, broad 
enough to insure the indefinite expansion of his institutions and arts into a 
sphere of excellence s(*ldoni equalled and never excelled by men before or 
since. Such, then, w^as the remarkable configuration of historical, economic, 
and artistic events that led to this unique flowering of culture. 
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THE HELLEXISTIC STYLE 


PERGAMON, 2d CENTURY ii. a 

Like the earlier city of Athens, I’ergainon developed around its ona, which 
at first was a military stronghold and afterward the residence of its rulers 
and i, sanctuary. The Pergamene acropolis was a geographical site with 
even greater natural advantages than that of Athens, and it played a 
significant role in the growth of the city. 'I'he town that grew around it 
w;is far enough from the Aegean Sea to tissure its safedy from a surprise 
naval attai-k, yet at the same time close enough (o its harbor to permit the 
development of a thriving e,xi)ort trade. The fertile plain, formed by the 
confluence of three rixers, was ea,sily defensible from the hill; and the city 
itself, surrounded as it w;.is by the wide sea on one side and high mountains 
and precipitous ravines on the olhei-s, was impregnable except from its 
southern approach. Heie, in a situation of unusual beauty, grew the city 
that was to phiy such an important role in the Hellenistic period. 

.^s Cirecce moved away from the small liut democratically enlightened 
city-state as its basic political unit -first to the larger and more autocratic 
form of kingdoms, then, finally, to the empire of Alexander the Great - 
its culture became progressively more and more cosmopolitan. With its 
great centers sc|)arat(‘d as widely as Syracuse on the. island of Sitaly, 
Alexandria on the banks of th(; Nile, and the cities of Asia Minor on the 
east coast of tlur Aegean, the thought and attitudes of the time became 
more varied and international in scope. Tho' historical jjeriod cov(“rs tlu' 
two centuries between the death of Alexander in 32.3 u. c. and the Roman 
conquest of Greece in 146 b. c. While the cultural leadership still belonged 
to the cities of the Greek mainland, the changes wrought by the conquered 
countries and ptroples brought about a mixture of Greek and native in- 
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flurnccs. Hcncc the distinction is drawn between the earlier H(‘llenir and 
the later Hellenistic worlds. 

In the Asia Minor region significant art ((‘liters d(‘V('l()])(‘d at Antioc h, 
Halicarnassus, Kphesus, on the i.sland of Rh(xl(‘s, and ('spc'cially at Perga- 
nion. The unicpit' position held by the latter was largely owing to the energy 
and [Hilitical sagacity of the Attalid kings, wlios(‘ early n'cognition of the 
rising power of Rome Ic'd to an advantageous alliance^ with the city of the 
futun'. Pc'rgainon was thus both an important C(‘nt('r of civilization in its 
own right, and one of tli(' principal liridgt's c^ver which th(‘ Cireek tradition 
passc'd into tlu' I^oman Km pi re. 

The art of Chrc'k cily planning can be trac c'd from about the miclclk* of 
the 5th century n. c., whc'n a broad strip of land was s(‘t asich' as a pro- 
ec'ssional highway at Athens, On holidays this ihoioughfan* was used as a 
ceremcjnial approach to the tempK's on the aciopolis and as a means of 
facilitating the gathering oi‘large crowds for gam(‘s and s[i(‘etacles; in daily 
life it was used as a road to and from th(‘ rnarkcM jilace. B(‘sid('s the thought¬ 
ful arrangement of buildings on th(‘ acropolis and this highway, planning in 
the city of Atlums went no furth(T. Its entire resickaitial disirict was a 
haphazard ('ollection of modest house's fac'ing on crookt'd and narrow 
slr(*(‘ts, whic'h were dull and dusty l.)\' day and dark and damp by night. 
Even in the' hallowed preciiK t of the acropolis, the buildings were planiK'd 
separately with more attention paid to their individual logic and aesthetic 
fitness than to their relationship as a group. Each building, (lu're'fore', had a 
stately perfection of its own and (‘xiste'd independently rathe'r than eom- 
inunall)'. 

Aristotle me'ntions that Pericles commi.ssioned Hippodamus to design a 
residential se'ction for Piraeus, the port of Athens, which had a ge'onu'trical 
plan with wide stre'cts crisscro.ssing one another at right angle's. At the lime* 
it was ajjparently more of an e'xcc'ption than a rule, but with the ra]nd 
growth of new citie's during the Hellenistic [X'riod the situation was re¬ 
versed. When Polybius was describing the' layout of a Roman military 
encampment about 150 b. c., he wrote that it was ‘'four-sick'd and e'ciual- 
sided, while de'tails of its street planning and its general arrangement arc 
|)recisely parallel to those ejf a city.'’ * From this it is evide'iit that he was 
comparing it with the normal plan of a Cre‘(:*k city of his time. A little* late'r 
St. John was de'-seribing his ideal city, the new and heave'iily je'rusak'in, 
which was surrounde'd by a great wall with twelve gates, thrc'c* on each 
side. ‘'And the city,'’ he wrote, “lic'th foursquare, and the k*ngth is as large 
as the breadth” (Rev. 21:16). 

Instead of allowing for the irrcgularitit's of nature and taking advantage 
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of normal ground contours, the Hellenistic attitude, as seen in the plan of 
Pri('rie, involved th(‘ imposition of a f)reconceived gc'ometrical scheme on 
the site. In this Asia Minor city, which is not far from Pergamon, the streets 
ran due north and south and wctc cross(‘d by others running east and west, 
thus enclosing scpiare blocks for houses vc-ry much in ac cordance* wath 
many mefoern citic's. So rigidly was this gridiron pattern carric'cl out that 
some ol the steep hilly strc'ets could by nc'gotiated only by prc^ciyatous stair- 
w'ays. While the residc'iitial sections of the ancit‘nt city cjf Pergamon have 
not yet l)een cxca\’atc‘cl, it is infcTrc'd that they must have followcxl some 
such regular system. iJndc'r Kumcmes II the* c*ity rc*ac'hc*d its largest extent, 
and the thick wall he* built around it cmclosed over 200 acres of ground— 
more than four times the territory inc luded by his predc'c c'ssor. A system of 
ducts brought in an ample watc*r supf)ly from the* nc‘arby mountain springs. 
This system, the* gn'atc*st of its kind before the Roman ac|uc‘ducts, w'as on a 
suflicient scale* to [jrovidc' for the* nc*c*ds of a laigc* mc'tropolitan area w^hose 
population has bc*c‘n c*stimatc*cl at about 120,000. 

'lire main entranc e* to Pc'i'gamon was from the south through an impres¬ 
sive aich(*d gatc’wa\' to|)[)C'd by a pc*dimc‘nt with a tiiglyph frieve. Traffic 
was divertc‘d through several vaultc*cl portals that led into a scjuarc*, where 
thc're was a fountain for the* re'fre*shment of irave'le*rs. l''rom here the road 
le‘d past the* humble*!' dwe'lling j)laec*s toward the* large le.)we*r marke*t place, 
w'hich bustlexl with the ac tivities of pe*ddle*rs and huc'ksters of all sorts. This 
market was built in tlie* form of a large open .scjuare surrounded on thrc'c 
sides by a two-sloiy colonnade* enclcjsing rows of rooms that se*rved for 
shops. Moving onward, the road went past buildings that housc'd the 
w^orkshops and mills in which pottery, tiles, and textiles were producc*d. 
Homes cT the wealthier citize*ns we*re locate*el on pre)montoric*s off the main 
streets overlooking tlie rest of the* city. At the* foot of the acropolis another 
square ope*nc*d up, which c ould boast of the large city fountain and a line 
\ivw. 

Rising almost lOOO feet above the surrounding e ountryside was the 
aeropc^lis, a commanding citadc*! that ranked among the most imposing in 
the Grec-k world. Up the slopes of the hill, on a system of rising leve*ls sup- 
p)orted by massive* rc'taining walls and lortificalicjns, were* the* buildings and 
artifacts that gave the city iis rej)utaticm as a sc*cond Athens. By ingenious 
use of its natural contours, the Pc*rgamenes had dcvelc)pe*cl settings for a 
number of buildings, which w^re not only outstanding as individual entities 
but which, by means of connecting roadways, ramps, and open courtyards, 
were grouped into a harmonious wholes Hc*re on a succession of lising Ic'vels 
were gymnasiums, athletic fields, temples, asscmibly palaces, public squares, 
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wooded groves, and an amphitheater. Al)ove them all, flanked by walch 
towers, barracks, arsenals, storage houses, and spacious garck'ns, stood the 
royal residence. Thus in one concentrated location vvei c grouped the places 
where the people of P('rgamon carried on thc'ir civic business, recreated 
lhemsel\TS, honored their king, and worshiped their gods. 

ARCHITECTURE 

On the thre(‘ low(‘st of* these artificially created terraccf; of the Pergarnenc 
acropolis were a series of open grounds, enclosed by colonnades and build¬ 
ings, which comprised a tri{)l(' gymnasium one for each general age l('V('l. 
The spacious outdoor areas included a playground for boys, an athletic 
field, and a race course. Provision was also made for batlis and indoor 
sports. And, as the educational center of the cit\% the gymnasium inc luded 
classrooms and lecture halls as well. At various points sculptured figures 
of youths in attitude's associatc'd with sports wc're found in nichc's. On 
marble pedestals stood statues of such mythical heroes as Asclc'pius, son of 
Apollo and physician of the gc3ds, and of Ilvgeia, his daught(*r, who was 
guardian of the hc'alth of* growing youths. Nearl)y was a small temple 
dedicated to cine of the patron deitic'S of sports, possibly^ Hermc's, the flc'et- 
fooled messenger of the gods, or Heracles, mythological paragon of 
strength. Statue's of Nike, goddess of victory, altars Ibr \oti\T offerings, 
and the name's of prominent athletes who won the' contc'sts hc'Id at Olympia 
and other Greek centers have also been found thc'rc'. Such Mellcmistic 
gymnasiums were the prototypes of the later Roman baths. 

Along the hillside above the gymnasium a ramp ascended to the next 
level on which the u[)i)('r agora, or market place, was located. This opc'n 
square, surrounded by jiorticos, served both as an assembly place and a 
market where such mc'rchandise as pottery and textile's were sold. 

The three remaining terraced Icvc'Is, as can bc' sc'cn in the rc'slorations 
(Fig. 2:1), were groufx'd around the crest of the hill. Together they formed 
a stately semicircle running from the south at the lowc'r left, where stood 
the Altar of Zeus, to the northern plateau on the* top, where the palace of 
the kings was located. Midway is the precinct sacred to Athena, where her 
temple and the great P(*rgamene library were found, and in the crescent¬ 
shaped ravine below was the theater. 

Through the propylon, which can be seen bc'low center of the lower 
restoration, entrance was made to the wide marble-paved terrace at the 
left on which stood the Great Altar of Zeus. Dating from about 180 b. c., 
this artistic triumph of the Eumenian period shared with such monuments 
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as the |i)'rarnids, the hant,nng gardens of Babylon, the Parthenon, the tem¬ 
ple of Artemis at Ephesus, the lighthouse at Alexandria, the mausoleum at 
Halicarnassus, and the Colossus of Rhodes, the distinction of being one of 
the Seven VVondc'rs of the ancient world. Since both the structure and 
sculptures of this building are of major importance, it will be discussed 
in detail in the following section. 

The next lexx'l, which is about 80 feet above the altar, was approached 
by means of ramps and stairways. This was the precinct dedicated to 
Athena Polias, patroness of Pergamon. The shrine of this goddess, who 
sprang fully armed from the head of Zeus, can be seen in the restoration 
hovering appropriately (mough immediately above the altar dedicated to 
him. It is a graceful hexastylc temple, simple in structure, with six Doric 
columns at each end and ten on the sides. Above these ran a triglyph frieze 
with blank metopes and two sculptured pediments. In the courtyard at the 
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side of the temple were placed the monuments and trophies commissioned 
by Eumenes’ father, Attains I, to celebrate his victoric's over the Gauls. 
The temple itself dates back to the fouruh'r of the dynasty and was built 
about the time of Alexander the Great, llie L-shaped colonnade which 
framed it on two side's, however, was contemf)()rary with the <*reat altar 
and thus falls within the reign of Eumene'S II. It was a two-story affair, with 
Doric columns 17 feel in height on the ground level, and those of the Ionic 
order continuing onward 11 feet above. Bc'sides its function as a framework 
for the tem])le and courtyard, it fornu'd the frontispiece of the great library 
of Pergamon. Behind the colonnade on the second-story l(‘v<'l were the* 
four rooms, totaling about 145 feet in length and 47 feet in width, in which 
the most [)r('ei()us part of the library was hous('d. It was symbolically ap¬ 
propriate that the libi ary sliould b(‘ located in the precinct of Athena and 
thus be associated with the godd<\ss of n'ason, contemplation, and wisdom. 
On its colle( ti\*(* stone shelves, some of which are still extant, rested the 
ancient scrolls that have been estimated to lia\^(' numbered about 2()(),()()0 
volumes in the time of the Attalids. TIk' Pergamon library ranked with that 
of Ah'xandria as one of the two gr('at('st libraries of antiquit\. Latc'r, aftc*r 
the major portion of the Alexandrine collection of 500,()()() voIumk's had 
been burned in an uprising against Gaesar, Antony presented the entire 
library of Pergamon to Cleopatra as a gift. 

One of the principal industries of the city, incidentally, was that of the 
preparation of the skins of sheep and calves for writing pur|x}ses. 'Ehe 
product was called by the Romans f>n <^ameiicu from which are derivt'd our 
English words pera^aniencons and parchment. Thus the v(‘ry name of the city, 
as well as one of its main products, was synonymous with writing matc'rials 
and books. Parchment still continues to b(' id('ntihed with scholarsliip and 
learning in the traditional sheepskins of colh'ge diplomas. A great commer¬ 
cial as well as scholarly rivalry raged in ancient limes over the comparative 
merits of Alexandrian papyrus, or paper, and the Pergamenian sheepskin, 
or parchment. Owing to its greater enduring powers, posterity has over¬ 
whelmingly endorsed the superiority of parchment. 

Below the Athena precinct on a spacious terrace stood the theater 
(Fig. 2:2), which was constructed under Eumcncs II about 170 b. c. It 
had a flat circular section known as the orchestra, in the middle of which 
was a small altar dedicated to Dionysus. The section known as the audi¬ 
torium rose 122 feet up the slope of the hill in a scries of semicircular 
curves. The 78 tiers of stone seats were sufficient to accommodate some 
10,000 spectators. From the auditorium the audience overlooked the or¬ 
chestra toward the proscf'nium. a rectangular stage in the form of a portico 
or temple fat^ade. Since the principal action of the play took place in the 




Fig. 2:2. 1 hmler at Pcrgamou, Auditorium. f.l7() b. c. 


orchestra, this sct'nt'ry building performed the function of enclosing this 
spaet', and aettxl as a sounding board to hieilitatt' the audibility of the 
actors. Its hightT h'vel also ja^ovided the space for the appearance's of the' 
gods in the course' of' the drama. Above this building the audience could 
catc'h a glimpse' e)f ttie gle'aming Ae'ge'an Sea be*ye)nd vvhie h lay the histe^ric 
shores of the' Ciree'k peninsula. 

(xlancing ujjward fre)in the orchestra, the principal groups of acropeDlis 
buildings e-enild be' se'e'n sprc'ading out like a fan. On the right was the 
great altar, in the ce'iUer the temple of Athena and the library, and on the 
plateau at the' le'ft were the fortifications and buildings of the royal palace. 
Just as the Attalid kings doniinate'd the life of their city and cemstituted the 
apex of the social pyramid of their kingdom, their re)yal reside'nce crowned 
the highest point in their capital city. Later, when the realm came under 
the domination of Rome, the royal palace was replaced by a large Corin¬ 
thian temple in honor of the Emperor Trajan. From tlu'ir hilltop summit 
the kings of P(*rgamon ('ould survey much of their rich domain. From the 
mountains to the north came the silver and copper that furnished them 
with the metal for their coins so necessary in promoting trade and paying 
their soldiers. From the same region came also their supplies of pitch, tar, 
and timber—so much in demand for the building of ships—as well as the 
marble for their buildings and sculptures. A panorama thus unfokh'd 
around them, starting with the heights of Mount Ida and the surrounding 
range (down whose slopes flowed the streams that watered the fertile 
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valleys and broad plains), all ihe way to the bright waters of the shining 
Aegean. 

The residc'ncc generally reh'rred to as the royal palace was in actuality 
a loose const(‘llation of small buildings set amid wooded groves and gardens, 
which shifted from time to time wnth the changing fortunes and dignities 
of the kings. At its grandest it was, in view of the proverbial wealth of the 
Attalids, a comparatively modest residence no more pretentious than some 
of the bett(T houses of Pompeii. The group included units of living rooms 
opening out into peristyle halls, courtyards surrounded by porticos, rooms 
devoted to the dynastic cult, a barracks for the royal guard, a treasury, and 
various storerooms for goods, grain, and arms. Bound by the long cultural 
tradition in the building of their temples, the Hellenistic architects were 
most inventive in such secular structures as these. 

Unfortunatx'ly all the important examples of Hellenistic domestic archi¬ 
tecture have perished with the rav^ages of time. Sinc(‘ they constituted but 
a link in the unbroken evolutionary chain of Mediterranean architecture, 
it is not difficult to reconstruct them on th(' basis of later models. From 
the excavations made of this group at Pergamon, it is clear that sudi royal 
n'sidences as this, in addition to others at Alexandria and Antioch, were 
the prototypes for the future villas of lh(* vv('althy Romans. Outlines and 
fragments of the palace group have been sufficiently identiruxl to clarify 
the successive stag('s of these l)uildings under the various Altalid kings. A 
faint idea of the decorative sclu'ine of the pahu e at the time of FiUmenes II 
can be .seen in the two mosaic panels which were found thcTc (Fig. 2:11). 

This residential group apparently followed a plan similar to that of 
the palace of th(‘ Ptolemies at Alexandria, which was renowned as the 
epitome of McditcTranean luxury. The Attalids by lat(T standards lived 
comparatively sirri[)ly in view of their vast w^ealth. ‘T<ich as an Attalid” 
was the phrase used by Horace long after their rule was over; and along 
with that of Croesus, their family name was used wadely as a synonym for 
fabulous riches. Their love of display look on the more ('xternal form of the 
great public buildings they erected and in the ostentatious gifts tlu'y made 
to cities, such as Athens and Rome. More important to the Attalid kings 
than the size and luxury of their dwelling was the close link with the 
ternpk's of the gods that the location afforded. Both symlxilically and 
practically their residence w^as located here in order to dominate the city 
that spr(‘ad out below them. From there all eyes would be attracted to the 
magnificent group of edifices, thus causing the populace to look upward 
both psychologically as well as actually toward the place of the kings and 
gods who ruled over their lives. 
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The planning of the town thus cleverly promoted the idea of the mon¬ 
archy towering above it. There, topographically as well as politically, stood 
the king, aloof from his people and associated with the gods. Even w^hile 
living he was accorded some divine prerogatives, such as a cult statue with 
perfumed grain burning on an altar before it and an annual celebration in 
his honor. Ihis semidivine status was connected with his right to rule and 
served the practical social purposes of commanding obedience to his laws; 
facilitating the collection of taxes, often under the guise of offerings to the* 
gods; and uniting tlie cosmopolitan groups of races and factions who lived 
under him. Assisting in this deification process wen' the intellectuals and 
artists he attracted to his court, whose works wen' n'gardcxl by the multi¬ 
tude with awe. T'he vast imf)ressiveness of the architecture and sculpture 
was enough to overwhelm native and foreigner alike. 

Certain architectural advancements are ap])arent in such domestic 
buildings as the palace and also in the modifications that were made here 
in the basic Greek building system. From excavations in and around the 
city substantial evidence has been accumulated that in this Hellenistic city 
a significant dt'parture was made from the post-and-lintcl construction 
of the earlier pt^riod. Examples have been found in the arched city gates 
and in underground tombs dating from the time of Eumenc's II. These 
show ciuite unmistakably that the principle of arch-and-vault construction 
was both understood and widely practiced. Thus, architecturally as well 
as culturally Pergamon forms the link betw'(‘(*n the Gvvck and Roman 
periods. In general, however, the arc hitecture stayed w^ith the traditional 
forms in the case of tc-mples, W'hich tendc'd more and more toward greater 
delicacy and ornateness. The columns bcxaine thinncT and taller: greater 
elegance, a love of luxury and dc'coration for its own sake w^ctc in the 
ascendancy ewer dignity and restraint. 

The pomp and theatrical display that w'as the tenor of Hellenistic life 
was a distinct departure from the simplicity and nobility of the more 
austere 5th century. Grandeur became thc' grandiose^, and many of the 
monuments were built w'ith the idea of glorifying the reign of a king w'ho 
thought of himself in superhuman terms. The accent w^as away from the 
abstract idealism and universality of the earlier period and was moving 
toward thc aggrandizement of a single individual. Such was the picture of 
the brilliant city of Eumenes II, one of the nmst bc'autiful of the Greek 
world, filled literally with thousands of statues, sculptured reliefs, painted 
murals, and books and peopled with philosophers, athlete's, writers, 
scholars, and artisans living a life of luxury and devoted to the pursuit of 
plc'asure. 
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While sculptural works of all kinds are known to have existed in profusion 
throughout the city of I\'rganion, the examples that claim the attention of 
post(*rity were located on two of the terraces of the acropolis. In the Athena 
pr(*('incl just below th(‘ ])alace, bounded by the temple on on(‘ sid(' and 
th(‘ portico of the library on tlu' others, was a spacious courtyard in which 
Attains I erected the sculptural monuments celel)rating his victories. 'I'he 
groups he commissioned were in place during the last quarUT of the 3d 
century h. c. On th(' t(’rrac(' Ix'low, a generation later in the first quart(‘r of 
the 2d century b. c., his son and succ(‘ssor Kumenes II built the Altar of 
Zeus (Fig. 2:5) with its gn’at frieze. Historically the two periods have* b(‘en 
distinguisluxl as the* First and Second schools of Pc'rgamon, but since they 
were separat(‘d by l(\ss than half a century, it is possibh' that some of the 
same sculptors may have worked on both projects. I’he bronze originals of 
the First School hav(‘ all disap])ean'd and can be studied onl\' in the marble 
copi(*s made by later Hellenistic or Roman artists. Owing to the fortunate 
results of the lat(‘ P)th-century German excavations, many of the sculj)tures 
from the Second School may be seen in the originals. 

'I’he princl[)al wwks of th(‘ First School wer(' two large monuments in 
bronz(', (*ach of which was comf)os(‘d of many figures. ()ne commernorat(‘d 
the victories of Attalus over the neighboring Seleucid kingdom, but only a 
few details of this group survive. M'he oth(‘r honor('d his (‘arlier and greater 
victory over the strange wild tribes of Gauls, who sw^ept dowai from Europe 
across the Hellespont into the region north of Pergamon. From this j)roV“ 
ince, which was called (jalatia after them, they were a constant thn^at to 
the Greek citi(\s lying to the south. While his predecessor had bought them 
off by paying tribute*, Attalus 1 refused this expedient and met the'ir sub¬ 
sequent invasion with an army. 'The great battle was fought about 30 niil(*s 
to the east of his city, and the* outcome* w^as decisive enough to drive back 
the Gauls for a geaie'ration. 'Fhe consequences w'cre* felt far and wide*, and 
all the cities and kingde)m.s of the Gre‘(*k world breathed a little* e*asie‘r. 

The ferocious Gauls had in.sf)ired such general terror that their el(*feat 
was associated in the pe)[)ular mind wath something of a supernatural char¬ 
acter. The name of Attalus was evcrywhe*re acclaimed as Soler (Savior), 
and after incorporating the lands he had gained into a unit, he assum(*d 
the title of king. Thereafter, as King Attalus the Savior, he continued to 
capitalize on his fortunes by embarking on a program of beautifying his 
city with the services of the best available Greek artists. Sharing the same 
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patroness, Pergamon proudly began to bear the appellation of a sceond 
Athens, and its ruler that of a political and cultural champion of Hellenism 
over the barbarians. l\ot content with addini> to the* renown only of his 
own city. Attains made donations of treasure and works of art to other 
Greek centers, especially Athens. There he paid his tribute to the ancient 
capital by erecting on its acropolis ti monument celebrating the four great 
Greek vietori<'s—that of the gods over the giants; the early Gr<;eks over 
the Ama/ons; the .Sth-century Athenians over the Persians; and, of course, 
his own over the Gauls thus linking his kingdom more closely with the 
long unbroken chain of Greek culture. 'J'he copies and fragments of strug¬ 
gling giants, dead Amazons, wounded Persians, and dying Gauls that have 
been found all over tlie Mediterranean region testify to the fame of this 
grou]). It is a curious commentary on the taste and temper of the.se times 
that re[jlicas only of the unfortunate victims wen' made, while the proud 
victors, probably riding in triumph on horseback, a]')parently held no 
interest. At Pergamon. however, .Attains’ monumi'iit was devoted solely to 
the occasion in which he was the winner. It was a large collective group 
that rested on a circular platform some 10 feet in diameter. In the center 
ro.se a cylindrical l)a.s<‘, about 7 feet high, on which were placed the vic¬ 
torious Pergamenes and their leader, while their vanquished opponents 
were found below on thi’ce lower stej)s which radiatc'd outward from it. 
Parts of the monunu'nt are to be seen in numerous museums, the two most 
famous of which are the Dyi»,i’ (iaul, and the (taul and Ifis Wife. 

The Dying Coni (Fig. 2:.3)—often erroneously called the Dying Gladiator 
because it was the inspiration of Byron's poem of that name—is a line 
example of Hellenistic pathos. The mortally wounded warrior has agoniz¬ 
ingly dragged himself out of the thick of the battle to struggle alone against 
death to the last. His dying eyes are fixed on the ground where the trumpet 
he has sounded for aid and other jaeces of his equipment are lying. He 
supports himself weakly with one arm, proud and defiant to the end, while 
his life’s blood is slowly flowing out of the gaping wound in his side. The 
anguished expression in the handsome face is portrayed with an intensity 
not hitherto (‘ncountered in Greek art. The strong but rude musculature 
of his powerful body, .so different from that of the supple Greek athletes, 
mark him as a barbarian. Further contrast is found in his hair, which is 
greased so heavily that it is almost as thick as a horse s mane; in the 
moustache, which was never worn by the Greeks or Romans; and in the 
collar of twisted gold worn around his neck. All these carefully recorded 
details show the interest of the period in individuals as such, in rcicial dis¬ 
tinctions, and, above all, in the artist’s desire to awaken the sympathies of 
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the observer. The sculptor thus inv'ites by the process of empathy the in¬ 
volvement of the observer in the situation. The contemporary audience 
would have felt both attraction and repulsion toward such a subject and 
hence would have experienced a strong emotional reaction. The litter of 
the battlefield Ix'side him, as well as other realistic, details, is not used so 
much for th(‘ir own sake as to convey a sense of imuK'diacy in the expc'ricnce 
of the beholder. At the same time the' oljservcT was invited to look bi'vond 
the physical wounds and behold th(' real inru'r conflic t in the wounded 
spirit of the proud warrior, which is seen in his reluctance to acc(*pt his 
fate*. The use of this type of realism helps to convey the (‘ssential spiritual 
anguish of defeat. 

The expressive impact of the Gaul and I Us Wife (Fig. 2:4) is no less 
strong. The custom of the (iauls was to tak(' th(‘ir worncm and children 
with them on their cani|)aigns. Rc'alizing his defeat, and too })roud to be 
tak(ui a slave, he has just killed his wifi* and is looking apprehensively (W(t 
his shoulder at the* a{)proaching enemy as he ])lung(*s his sword into his 
own neck. The mood of dc'spair is heightened by the sweeping lines cjf the 
woman's drapery, which droops downward in dc'cp folds and casts dark 
sliadows. In l)Oth these* survixing r('])r('sentations strong feeling is aroused 
by the* noble figures who stare death so courageously in the face. 

To the Second School of IVrgamon arc* assigned all the works that fall 
within the reign of Fumenes II, the master builder under whom Pergamon 
achi(‘ved the highest j)oint of its power and glory. Like his father Ix'forc! 
him, he ioo had his vi('t()ri(*s over the (xauls, and he continued the tradition 
of erecting votive works with the Altar of Zeus (Fig. 2:5). It is at once the 
greatest single monument of the city and one of the few top-ranking works 
of the* Hellenistic ])eriod. It too was intenck'd to glorify the position c^f the 
king and to impress the entire Greek world with his contribution to the 
cause of Helkmism in tlu* struggle against the barbarians. Because of the as¬ 
siduous (‘ffijrts of the German excavators, it is possible to appraise the 
work of (his pericxl from the originals. Beginning in 1878, piece by piece 
each fragment was painstakingly unearthed, diligently investigated, and 
after a half-c(‘ntury of study, the entire monument was reassembled and 
ret'onstructed in the* Pergamon Museum in Berlin, where it stood until the 
beginning of World War II. Famed throughout the ancient world, it is 
even mentioned in the Revelation of St. John (2:13) when he refers to 
Pergamon as the i>lace ‘‘where Satan’s .scat is.” Undoubtedly the reference 
was prompted by the re.seniblance of the structure to an immense throne 
and by the statuary of the frieze depicting mythological deities and such 
fabulous creatures as the enormous serpents. 
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While the principal interest is fcK-iisecI on the sculpture, the building itself 
has also a claim to architectural importance!. It should be pointed out that 
to speak of the whole as being the altar is inaccurate. The altar was actually 
the comparatively small platform on which the flesh of th(! sacrificial 
animals and other offerings weae' burned. It was located in the open inner 
court which was approache'd by the broad front stairway. Only a few frag¬ 
ments of this altar remain; and the structure which enclosed it, as seen in 
the Berlin restoration, is U'chnically called a temrnos. The sacrificial altar, 
then, stood on a huge solid jiodium, 18 fe(‘t high, 120 feet wide, and 112 
feet long. The iniK'r court was surrounded by an Ionic colonnade that ex¬ 
tended outward Ix'yond the* (ourt to flank th(‘ stairway with projecting 
tongues on either side. Above the colonnade* was a fric/eless entaldature 
with a dentil range* underneath the roofing, and ciowaiing the whede was 
a series of free-standing statues of geids and m\ theilogical animals place'd at 
various fioints along the outer e'dge's of the reieif. Aremnd the* outside ol‘ tfjc 
platform below were* lour ste*j)s, above whie*h was tlie most ne)te*worthy 
aspect of the whole structure -the* great frieze*, eiver 7 fee*t in height with 
figures in high relief. It ran continuously around the entire* podium and 
extended inward em either side of the stairway, diminisliing in height as 
the steps rose (Fig. 2:6). It was frame*d belejw by a molding and above by 
a second dentil range* under a le*dge that proje*cted far e‘nough ove*r the 
frieze to protect it from the eleme*nts. 

The structure reveals a distinct difference from the 5th-e‘entury concept 
of space and spatial movement against a plane. In the earli(*r period the 
altar was placed outside the temple and the ritual took place against the 
background of the ext(*rior colonnades. TIk* Hellenistic concept of space, 
by way of contrast, shows an int<*r(*st in depth. In the cast* of the Altar of 
Zeus the spectator iook(*d not toward a flat background but toward the in¬ 
terior of the courtyard that enclosed the altar. I’he wider space between 
the columns also invited the eye into the interior, whereas the closer inter- 
columniation of the 5th century promoted the continuity of the: plane. 
Since the Hellenistic concept uses the same structural members as the 
previous Greek style, it is more an ev^olution from the 5lh century than a 
departure. The columns, entablatures, and interior walls, consistent with 
the Greek tradition, cleat iy define the spatial limits, and there is as yet 
no hint of the unbounded or infinite. 

The general effect produced by the Altar of Zeus as a whole is that of a 
traditional Greek temple—the Parthenon, for example- turned upside 
down. The simple dignity of the Doric temple depended upon its structural 
integrity. In a very logical manner the architrave and frieze rested on the 
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columns, which served as supf)orts for all the upj)er riK'rnbers. Pai t ol 
harmonious effccl: depended on th(‘ fact that all its structural organization 
was apparent and visible. Here at Pergamon, however, th(' traditional 
structure is inverted. Since th(! frieze* is considered more im})ortant, it ap¬ 
pears below, when* it can be apprehended more easily at the eye level; 
above* it, for the sake of tradition, apjw'ars the* e*e)lemnade without any 
visi[)le structural purpose. Henee it is e le'ar that strue turality as a guiding 
principle has yielde*d to de*e:e)ration for its own sake, and the art ejf archi¬ 
tecture has in eii'ect given way to that e>f sculpture*. In (he case of the 
Parthenon the decorative I'rieve is incluele'd te) give* se)me* variety to whal 
might otherwise* have* be*e‘n a me3note)rKms unity, riie* Altar e^f/e'us, on the 
(3ther hand, with the* e)v('rvvhe'lming variety e)f a IVie'ze* aline)sl 450 iee*l long, 
ne*eds a colonnade to pre*.s(*rve the unity. The* cjiiiet (in'ek are4iire'e tural 
drama, in other words, has now be*(*e)nie' an are‘liite*('tonic me'lexlrama. 

The subje'ct of the* fri(*ze is the familiar one* of the* (jigantomachy, or battle 
of the ge)ds and giants. The usual frieze, <‘ven in He‘ll(‘nistie times, ineludexl 
only the 12 Olympian deitie's l)a(tling against (Ik* giants, which was (juite* 
enenigh to populate the allotte*d space. I'he unpireenle'nte'd length of this 
frieze, however, demanded a cexn'spondingly large*!' number ol ligure*s. It 
s(*ems ('e*rtain that the* se holars of the* library must have* been eall(*d upon 
to compile a complete catalogue of diviniti(‘s in orde'r to have enough to 
fill the* colossal length and br(‘adth of space in suc li a frieze. The* a(t!'ibut(*s 
of the gods, their atte'ndants, and the* obje'e'ts asseiciated with the'in were 
provided as visual Ibotnotes, so to sj)(*ak, so that they could be identific'd. 
To the ave*rage citize*n of P(*rgamon this panthe*on must have see*me'el quite 
bewildering, as many of the* depie:lt'd d(*ities were beyond his range e^f 
knowledge. The situation had to f>e re*me*di(*d by ])laeing the name's eT the 
figures above ihe'ir heads like labe'ls, an expc'dient which proved of inesti¬ 
mable value in their rex:onstruction and inter{)retation. Further inU'llectual 
influence is found in the allegorizing of the* aneie'nt themes. Lite*ral belief 
in the gods as such was pretty mueh a thing of the past, and the local 
scholars and Stoic philosophers had already interpreted the*m as personifi¬ 
cations of the forceps tjf nature. In eontrcist to the* almost morbid preoccupa¬ 
tion with pain in the earlier Pe*rgame*ne* se ulpture, the action eif the gods 
against the giants is carrie'd out in this ease with dispatch and abandon. 
The mood is lightened and the giants are slain with something ajjproaehing 
gaiety. The reaction of the viewer is correspondingly one of wonder and 
admiration for the marvellous ingeniousne'ss of the gods and the* fantastic 
varie*ty of their weapons and modes of warfare, instead of sympathy for 
their victims. The great mythological battle also alludes to the war be- 
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tween th(> Pergamenes and the Gauls, but it is now told in symbolic terms, 
and the Pergamenes ha\e become superhuman figures, while the Gauls 
arc grotesque monsters. Instead of the frank realism of the previous gen¬ 
eration, the tale is told in a sweeping composition that uses a visual Ian- 
guage of rxtrcnic grandilo(ju(‘ncc. 

On tht iniKr part of th(' poeJium, facing the stair's, the action begins with 
the divinities of tlie earth who are summoned forth to take part in the 
great struggle which is to decide the overlordship of the world. Zeus and 
his fellow gods are lock('d in mortal conflict with his father Chronus, who 
is siij^poited by the wicked titans. Moving outward along the tongue 
parallel with the stairs, th(‘ action proceeds along the south. This side, 
which w\as exposed to the brightest sunlight, depict('d the giants as forces 
of darkness in conflict with the s|)iiats of light. I fere Hedios, the sun god, is 
shown as a charioteer drawn by four horses. Fighting with him are Ile- 
rnera, the wing(‘d goddess of day, her brother A(‘ther, the goddess of the 
moon and otliers. With this side', the transition is made to th(‘ r'calm of the 
sky, and around tlu' corner on the east, as the c limax of the composition, 
lh(' Olympian deities themselves are found. First among them is Hc'cate, 
acc()m|)ani(*d by her dog who is biting ofl‘ a piece of a giant. Next is 
Artc'rnis, tire li(*avcnly huntress, who fells hcT foe* with one of her arrows. 
FIk'h cornc's Zc'us hirnsedf to whom the altar was dedicatc'd. He is depicted 
with Hc'raclc's, tlic' father' of Tcdc'phus who was the legendary founder of 
FcTgamon. In kc'cjring w-ith his Olympian statur'e, Zeus is the only one 
wdio is opposed by thrc'c' titans. In a series of four slabs (Fig. 2:7), his power¬ 
ful figure*, wr'apped in his swir ling mantle, is seen in the second, where he* is 
standing back in or der to smite all three at once with his spear and thunder¬ 
bolts. While most of his arm is inis.sing, the hand is sc'en in the upper left 
c'orner of the panel, d he giant in the* lower left has been overcome by a 
thunderbolt, pieces of which have pierced his thigh. It is depicted as a 
pointed spear with a handle ending in acanthus leaves. The second giant 
is on his other side cpiavering bc'fore the blow falls, his body tense with 
t(*rror. In the slab to the right Porphyrion, king of the giants, is shown 
from the back. From his animal ears to his serpent legs, he is a fearsome 
sight as he shields himself wdth a lion’s skin both from Zeus’ eagle above 
him and from the thunderbolts. 

Nearby was the fine group depicting the part played by Athena, the 
pr'otectrcss of the city (Fig. 2:8). Her figur'e is shown in the second slab, 
with a shield on her left arm while her right hand grasps a winged giant 
by the hair. Invulnerable in his native earthly haunts, she pulls him up¬ 
ward so that he loses his strength, and her faithful serpent can inflict the 



Fig. 2:6. Altar of Zeus, Detail, IVesf 
Bastion^ r. 180 b. c. Pergamon Mu¬ 
seum, Berlin (Titzenthaler) 


Fig. 2:7. Detail of Frieze, 
Hurling I hunderbolt^. Marble. 7' 10" 
higli. PcM'gainon xMuseum, Berlin 
(Staatliche Bildstelle) 



I’ig. 2:8. F^ctail of Fric/c. Athi-na Slaywg a Giatit. Marble. 7' 10" high. P<TganK)n Mdscuin 
Berlin (Slaalliche Bildstelle) 


Fig. 2:9, Detail of Frieze. Sfy\ (?) 
1 hrowing Jar of Snakes. Marble. 
7' 10" iiigii. Pergamon Museum, 
Berlin (Altertuiner von Pergamon) 
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mortal wound. The snake is shown coiling around him and sinking its 
fangs into the giant’s chest. A moment of pathos is provided by his gesture 
pleading for the h(‘lp of liis mother, the earth goddess Ge, or Gaea. Even 
though she is on the side of the gods, the eyes of the earth mothcT implore 
Athena to spare the life of her rebellious son. Ge’s attribut(\s are seen in 
the horn of plenty she carries in her left hand, a cornucopia lilled with the 
rich fruits of the earth- apples, pomegranates, and grapes with vine leaves 
and a pine cone. Over lier hovers th(' goddess Nike, symbolizing the fact 
that Athena is ev(T \ictorious. Among Athena’s other attributes are seen 
the serpents that were sacred to her, tw’o oi‘ which extend th('ms(*lv('s 
around her w^iist as a girdle. 

From this climax in the sky, the action on the shadowy north side* grad¬ 
ually descends into iht* realm ol the W'atcr spirits, w^io drive tlie heeing 
giants around the other corner of the stairw^ay into the sea w'hen* they 
drown. Here are the representations of marine animals, water nym|)hs, 
various sea gods, and personilications of the rivers of Gr(‘('ee. Among the 
latter is a goddess w’ho is gen(‘rally identified as Styx (Fig. 2:^)), the spirit 
of the river that separates the realm of the living and the dead. In her 
hand is a jar of snakes which she is about to hurl against h(‘r adversary. 
It is possible that reference is made here to an iru'ident in a naval battle in 
which the fleet of FAimenes 11 w’as opposed by thal of th(‘ famous Hannibal. 
The Garthaginians re.sort(*d to a unic[ue ni(‘lh()d of warfare by collecting 
poisonous snakes, packing them in terra cotta jars, and hurling tlaan onto 
the cU'cks of the P(Tgamene shi):)s. J^’inding their vessel lilled with wTithing 
serpents, the sailors jumped overboard and swam for th(* shore. 'Jiiis his¬ 
torical episode, while not ver>' flattering to local pride, w'as nevertheless 
in keeping with the theme of the frieze. At any rale this fine figure, with her 
flowing drapery and vigorous attitude, is one* of the’ bc'st realized of the 
entire frieze. Around the face of the wevst side and u}) the stairs are othc'r 
creatures of the sea. i"he tumultuous action thus opems and closes on thc^ 
terrestrial plane, starting on the other side of the stairw^ay with the divini- 
tic's of the land and ending here with those of the sea. They are s(‘})arated 
by the expanse C3f the wide steps, as wcil as their rol(‘s at the bc^ginning 
and the end of the dramatic conflict. 

The frieze as a w^hole is a technical tom dc force of the first magnitude. 
The skillful high-relic’f carving alone indicaU's the prc'sence of virtuexso 
sculptcas. While th(‘ names of a dozen of the.se scul|)tors have* been found 
inscribed around the molding underneath the frieze, the name* of the' master 
designer remains unknown. In the ease* of the Parthenon frieze there* were 
metopes depicting action alternating with triglyphs which arrested it, while 
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here there is more than 400 fm of continuous action. The unity does not 
depend on a regular rhythm of points of motion altr rnating with those of 
rrposc, but in th(' continuity of the movement itself. It is a minor miracle 
how all tlu^se intensely stru.L»glino forms can he repivscmted with such 
dynamic force without at the same time (lyin^ off in all directions. Of 
nec(‘ssity, the whole br(‘aks down into smaller groups that are united bv 
the means of tlu' coiling snakes. As a plastic d('\ace they can be made to 
fill any empty sjiacc with some plausibility. I’urtlu'rmore, thc^y can be 
showai in any jjosition and thus become the connecting element of the 
composition by leading the ('ye from one group to another. Winding in and 
out and ar(3und, they h('lp lo impart the s('nsation of continuous writhing 
motion. 


1 he imaginativ(.* and emotional range* en(.‘ompass(‘d by the frie^ze is 
(‘norinous. I he lorms ol the' giants, lov instaiUT*, var\' fi’om those* which are 
('lUirely human and closely n.'scmible the Gallic tvjx's of tlu* ('arlier period, 
to monsters with ('normous wings, animal h('ads, snaky locks, long tails, 
and serpe'ntiiK' l(‘gs. ^riiey n call the profusion of grotesc|ue prehistoric 
crealun'S who inhabited iIk* firimordial world. Tlu'ir wild unkempt ap- 
j)('aranc('s intc'nsify their uncontrolh'd cri(*s of |)ain. As a consequence the 
reac tion of the contemporary audic'nce must have' rang(*d from curiosity 
and wond(;r to fear and t('rror. A serrsc* of hc^rror at the spectacle of such 
b('Stializ(’d forms must have melted to sympathy when thc' c'arth mother 
plc'ads for tlu', life of hc’r unruly offspring and tlu'n into laughter at the 
antics of the clumsy and inept giants. By contrast the gods would have 
cornmandc'd admiration; while they have lost their traditional serenity, 
thc'y still have ev('rything well under control. 

Dc'corating th(' innc'r wall of the colonnade, and facing the c:ourt where 
the altar stood, was a smaller and Ic'.ss-pretentious frieze carved in low re¬ 
lief. It is generally n'ferred to as the Tc'lephus fric'zc*, sinc e it told the story 
of that mythical founder of the' city who was claimed as an ancestor by the 
Attalids. The extant remains are .so scwerc'ly damaged that they do not 
hold the aesthetic interest of the gre^at fric'zc*. Dating from the last years of 
the reign of Eumc'nc's II, its principal c:laim to fame lies in the telling of its 
Ic'gend in a seric's of episodes that follow in c hronc^logical .sequence and 
shift accordingly in geographic al location. The narration of the myth is 
handled in the manne-r of an epic pocmi, and its composition and design 
show unmistakable signs of literary influence. 

The action is cyclical and moves against a variable background which 
includes outlines of mountain.s, rocks, trees, and sudi architectural details 
as columns and pilasters. By these means the changes of scene are indi- 
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cated. The pictorial backgrounds, which were both carved and painted, 
are a ch'ar attempt to use perspective and are thus designed to convey the 
impression of depth, with lh(‘ human hgures in the foreground moving 
against an architcetural or landscape background. It is the earli<\st known 
example of such treatment and points in the direction oi‘ the later Roman 
narrative friezes, such as that on the Column of Trajan (Fig. 3:22). By at¬ 
tempting to overcome the previous limitations of unified space and time, 
the art of sculpture was on its way to becoming mon' |)ictorial. 'i’h(‘ large 
frieze had i)r('V('nted the breaking down of its sul)ject matter into episodes 
bv- coniKeting the groups visually by means of the* coiling ser])ents and the 
avoidance of a s])ecific background, which would have* sugg('st('(l temj)oral 
and spatial differentiations. In the J elephus frieze, how('VTr, unity in time 
is broken down Iw th<' s(‘quence of biographical evx'nts from ('arly youth 
to manhood; and unity in space, by a richly varic‘d background. Tlu* art 
was thus brought closer to th(‘ psychological (\\[:)('rience of the observer and 
lK*nce becomes yet anotln'r asjx'c t of the growth ol‘ realism. 

In the work of the Second Scfiool, ('sp(‘(‘ially in th(‘ gr(‘at friez(\ the ele¬ 
ment of pathos is again accented. It is not cr(‘at(‘d .so simply and directly 
as in the (‘xamples from the earlier period, but it tc'iids to b(' n'duced to a 
formula, put on the stage, and done with sweeping motion, theatrical 
gesticulations, and histrionic posturings. The* functional strength of the 
Dying Gaul has Ix'come the Ih'rculean pow(T of the |)rof(‘.ssional strong 
man who is more at hoiru^ in th(' circus than on tlie battlefield. I’lie fero- 
( ious attitudes, wildly fluttering drapery, niassiv'c muscles, .scene's of vio¬ 
lence, and general stre.ss and strain, all produce' the effect of a c olossal 
spectacle, and therefore lend to command mon' awe' than syni{)athy. Ye't, 
as in good theater, opposite's are skillfully juxtapose'd, suc h as the graeeful 
figure eff Styx and the other beautiful feminine' forms found in the midst e)f 
the bloody battlefield. 

The simple realism of the First School has become C'xaggeration. The' 
ovcrdc've'Iopc'd muscles of some of the' figure's are* anatomically corre*ct, but 
they sometime:s seem more like* the spe^cinu'ns of a .scie!ntific ine]uiry than 
the belit'v^ablc creations of artists. Details of the costumes, such as the 
sandals and shoes, are expertly handled. Embellishme'nts, such as bucklers, 
are polished so as to resemble metal; te^xtiles are* carved with de*ep folds in 
order to convey the cjuality of silk; and saddlers are made to simulate the 
texture of leather. There is thus no doubt about the complete mastery the 
artists had cd' their mc'dium. In the Telephus frierze the veins in the h'aves 
and their various shapes distinguish plane trees, for instance, from oaks. 
The classical unity of place and time, in which an entire drama unfolds in 
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one location and witliin the span of a day, convt'ys a sense of aestlu'tic 
satisfaction, but it is n(‘V(^rihel('ss stylized and unreal. Human (wperience 
involves both time sc'cpuaiccs and shills of locah*, hr/nee their iiK'lusion in the 
lelephus fri(‘ze broui^ht it, as a work of art, closer to rc'ality. 

Pn'viously in the case ol the whole structure of ihv Altar of Zcmis, it was 
pointed out that the p('rc('ption of depth (‘ntered into the architectural 
composition with the e\(‘ Ixang drawn into an enclosed inuaior. In the case 
oi tlu' s('ul[)tur(' th(' e\e does not move only Irom side to side, as in a plane, 
but is constantly led bac'k and forth into spatial depth. 'J'he marble back¬ 
ground is no longer a solid boundary but dissolves into atmosphere. To 
esca]je the plane, som(' of tlic' li.i»ur('s of the great fritv.e art* in such high 
r('li(‘l as to bt* almost in tht* round, others even step outward from the frieze 
and supf)ort tht'inselvt's b\ knc-eling on the edge of tht* steps (Fig. 2:6). The 
li(*avy shadows cast by the high-rt'lief carving furth(*r intensifies this (‘fleet. 
While it is known that tlie friezt* was [tainted in vi\'id color, it is not certain 
wlielfK'r the background of the large* fiie/e was done with [)ainted land- 
scafK's. 'Fhere is no dou[)t about the smaller 'rt'lt'phus frit'ze, whit'h was 
definitcK' intended to be so painted. At any rate the logical coloring for the 
Olympian st'clion of iht' great frieze would have l)een blue to sugg(‘st the* 
sky, a color which would have* promot(‘d the* eflect of recession in depth. 
Fhus the two-dimensional plane of the Ht‘llenic style* w'as t'xpandt'd htaT 
into a lhr(‘(‘-dimensional comjiosition in depth, which promoted the pert'cp- 
tion of forward and backward movement. 

A general comj^arison with tht* Athtmian art of the 5th century n. c. 
I)rings out an impression of discord rathtT than harmony; a magnitude 
which ov(*rwh<ims rath(‘r than dimensions that can be contained and 
conipreheiided; a wild emotionalism in the place of controllt'd action and 
rt'action; \’irtuosity triungjliing over dignified refinement; melodrama 
suf)ers(‘ding drama; \'ariety in ascendance over unity. The Athenian cul- 
turt', in sliort, placed its trust in man; the Hellenistic period, in superman. 
No longt'r the master of his fine, Hellenistic man is now engulfed in the 
storms and strt'sst's of grim circumstances beyond his control. 


PAINTING, MOSAICS, AND THE MINOR ARTS 

Owing to the enduring qualities of stone, more sculptural works from 
ancient times have come down to us intact and in greater quantity than 
works in any other form. Buildings were torn down for their materials and 
replaced by others. Statues in bronze, precious metal, and ivory were 
intrinsically too valuable to survive as such. The libraries of antiquity have 
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rifhrr })ccn burnrd, or their books have disintegrated in the course of time, 
so that they come down througfi the ag(*s only in imperfect copies made by 
medieval scribes or as quotations in other volumes. The musical notation 
contaiiK'd in ancient manuscripts was not understood by th(*se copyists and 
eventually was omitted altogether. Mosaics, pottery, and other such works 
were eitfu'r broken uj) or carried off by conquerors and collectors. Of all 
the major \'isual arts in antiquity, however, painting has suffered most from 
the ravage's of tinu', and the number of surviving examples is suflici(*nt to 
givT only a hint of what tliis art must have Ix'em at its Ixvst. Be'cause of this 
situation, it is c'asy to gain the impre.ssion that sculptun' was the most im¬ 
portant (jf all the* arts. laterary .sources, howev er, attc'st to the effectivent'.ss 
and the high (‘sU'C'iii in which [jainting was hc’ld by the* ancients. The fame' 
of individual paintc'rs and the expressions of critical jrraise for their works 
mak(‘ it clear that it was considered on at least as high a plane' as archite*c- 
ture and sculpture'. 

I’we) renowiK'd painters we-re kiienvn te) have be'e n ae iive' in Athens during 
the' 5th century n. c. One was Polygnotus who worked out the princijrle's of 
pers[)e'Clive drawing, so that his picture's e:i-e‘ale'd the illusion erf three 
dimensions anel the re'ce'ssion of ])lane;s in deptli. Apollodorus, "(he* shadow 
painte'r,'" was the* other, wher was farne'd for his use* erf light and shade* and 
the finer gradations ol'colerr. Pausanias de'scribc'd some murals of Perlygno- 
tus, whie h we're in the* Pi'erjrylaea at Athens and elsewdiere, and gave longer 
and more de'taileel acexrunts of them than he* did of the scul])ture's ern the 
acre^perlis. He alser me'iuierns many fraintings at Pe'rgarnern and describes an 
espe'e ially famous erne of the 'Thrc'e (draces. This example, as we*ll as most of 
the erthe*r murals whieh ernce aderrne'd the walls erf the temple's and palace's 
there, has disappeare'd in the* eerunse* erf time. The* influence e^rf the*se mural 
painte'rs, however, survav es to a limited extent in the cerpies that were made* 
of their masterpie^ces, and in the vase painting whieh was done by ceramic 
craftsmen in imitatiern erf tlieir methods. The latter is, howe'ver, only a by¬ 
product of the main art and must be considered the work e^f artisans rather 
than that ejf independent artists. 

Frejm the e'xcav^ated fragments at Pergarnon, we* knerw that walls were 
frequently [rainte'd with pictorial panels, and with stre*aks erf various cerlors 
in imitation of marble, that re alistically re'e:all the textures of sterne. Other 
scattered piee es found in such place's as the markets, the interiors of temple's, 
and the palace reveal that the Pergame'ne painters loved bright colors, such 
as yellows, pinks, and greens, wdiich they contrasted with de't'jr re'ds, blues, 
and browns. The designs of the palace paintings us<':d motives of actual 
animals, such as lions and charging bulls, and imaginary ones, such as 
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iritons and i>rilhns. Interiors of rooms were ofim dc'corated with painted 
imitations ol sculptural frie/es; and walls, (^spcrially of small rooms, were 
painted with panels, columns, and pilasters, which cast realistic shadows in 
order to create the illusion ol spaciousness. The writers of anticiuity also 
attest to ])aintin,<»s drawn ivom such literary sources as scenes from die 
Odyssey and the like'. It is alsei kneiwn that Hellc'nistic paintins^ oftem dealt in 
ge'iire scenes drawn from dail>' life. 

While Attains J and Lurne'ne's 11 wc'it be^lh cleisc'ly idc'ntifie^d w’ith the* 
oreat sculptural de'veloprne'nts of their time's, their suce'evssor Attains 11 was 
primarily inte're'ste'd in paintint*. lie ae'C|uiiTd a large' colle'e tiein by purchase 
and by se'neling liis artists to varieius cente'rs to copy fameius works that he 
e e^uld ne)t buy. An inse r ijitiem re've'als that Eumene's II sent artisans to 
Delphi to assist in the re pair e>f its thc'ater; and that Attains II in 140-139 
n. c. dispatchc'd three painte-rs to rc-store a famous paiiiiing tluTc, peissibly 
one which he had previously causc*d to be cofiied. 

By lar the* bc'st-piY'serve'el c'xarnples of ancient jjainting c'ome from 
1 le'iTulaneuni and Pompeii, wherx' the tidal mud of the sea and the protec¬ 
tive ashc's of Mount \\'su\mus enclosed them for alrneist 2000 year's. 'Phe taste 
e)f l)Oth places was Hellenistic in orientation, and the' preiximity of Her- 
e ulaneurn to the dominantly Grx'ek city of Na})lcs would certainly have 
ac'counted ibr this. 'Phe we ll-to-do patrems e)f suc h a settleanent prcfcrred 
the- tric'd-and-tiue traditional subje'Cts; mem' ofte'ii than not, they cornmis- 
sionc'd copies of famous paintings rather than c^riginal works. In the 
basilica near the Ibrum of Herculaneum, a series of large-scale murals on 
mythological subjects dating Irorn the 1st ce-ntury .A. i). have been found. 
In one' erf the'se', Hercules Fnidiu^ Ills hijaut Son 7elephus (Fig. 2:10), both the* 
subje'ct and its lieatme iit point ter a Pergamene original. I'he two cities had 
an ancY'stral connection, since 'Pelephus was the legendar'y founder of 
Pergamon, and Herculane'um bore' the name* of the mythological strong 
man wire) was his fathe'r. Furthermore, erne of the* se ulpture'd panels of the 
Te'.lcphus frie'ze' of the* Altar of Zeus use's the same* scene, and the subject Wcis 
also known ter have existed the'r'e as a mural painting. 

In the Hc'rc'ulaneum irictur'c the infant lelc'phus is shown in the lower 
right amid wild animals and being suckle'd by a doc. He is pointed out to 
Hercules, who is depicted as a rather gross figure standing like a bronze 
statue in a relaxc'd pcrslure. The* plac'c* is Arcadia, pei'sonific*d by the cold 
and pompous laurc'l-cr'owned woman. While thc! subject and general 
handling so far were undcrubtc'dly dictatc'd by tradition, the paintc?r had a 
bit more freedom with his minor figures and background subjects. Behind 
Arcadia is the playful figure of a youthful satyr with a shepherd’s crook, 
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blovvin <4 on the panpipes; while tlu* baskc't of IVuil. at Arcadia's sicl(* adds a 
skillfully executed still life to the conif)osition. I’he coloring' is in dark tones, 
with a predoininance of reddish brown occasionally ndic'vcd with lighter 
blues and gn^ens. I he folds of tlu' dra^xTy of the stalu(*sc|U(‘ feminine figure 
are treated in th(' manner of relief scul|)ture, wfiile the powerful muscula¬ 
ture of Hercules' body is project(’d in the tfin'e-dinu’nsional manner of 
sculpture in the round. TIk' [)lan('s ar(' clearly d(‘rnu‘d, and the light and 
shade effects relate' the style' te) that of the high-relie'f Pergamene' sculpture. 

Since sculpture itself was alse) ])ainted in vi\ad colors, and sometimes 
landscape's we're* even painte'd in the* backgrejunds cjf reliefs, it is apparent 
that the* twej arts we're* elexsely iek*ntilied in the Helleni.stic mind, and that 
they sfiould perhaps be* thought of more as complementary arts than as 
ce^rnpletely independe*nt me*dia. Paintings were eibviously more adaptable 
and e onvenie'nt for inte*riors, while the* resistance of stone to weather and 
time* made marl)le* re'lie*fe l)eMte'r for out-e)f-doejrs. Fre)m tlie e^xtant evidence 
it is cle’ar that the visual intention and e'xprcssive effe'ct of both arts we're 
closely associated, and that neither could claim supremacy to the exclusion 
of the other. 
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Among the minor arts mosaics were highly esteemed in Pergamon and 
were widely used for the pavement of large interiors. Besides the usual 
geometrical and floral patterns they included in their sul)jects mythological 
episodts, landscapes, and genre scenes. Copies of many of the more famous 
Pergamene designs have been found at Pompeii, and examples found in 
other centcTs indicate that they were used as models by the Romans for the 
two succeeding centuries. According to Pliny the Elder, the most renowned 
mosaic ist of antiquity, Sosus, was active at Pergamon. Wid(‘ly copied in 
Roman times, a well-known dc'sign for a dining-room floor there was at¬ 
tributed to him. It consisted of representations of odd pieces of food, such as 
vegetabh's, fruit, fish, and a drumstick and other scraps of chicken, lying 
scattered around on a white background. A whimsical touch was added by 
a mouse starting to eat a nut. 

A splendid mosaic design repres(‘nting one of the finest known Hellenistic 
examples of the art has been found in the palace of Eumenes II (Fig. 2:11). 
In a room 28 feet square the emtire floor was covered with mosaic. Running 
around the ( enter section of the square design was a border about a yard 
wide. 'Fhe plain bands and those with the geometrical patterns used bits of 
marble in colors of black, dark gray, red, yellow, and white. Thcry enclose a 
IVie/e consisting of a floral pattern of great complexity which, in the 40 feet 
that have been found, shows no repetition. Colored flowers, exotic lilies, 
vine leaves, and various fruits are each treated with delicate shading against 
a black background. In some places gra.sshoppers can be seen feeding on 
acanthus leaves, while in others small boys are playing among the vines. 
The central portion is almost entindy missing except for the signature of the 
artist. With disarming informality, it is represented as appearing on a piece 
of tan-colored parchmemt. Three of the corners appear as if held down by 
red sealing wax in the same manner as a royal decn'c might have been 
posted on a wall. The other corner curls up loosely and casts a shadow on 
the floor. It reads: ‘‘Hephaiston made if’; and the fact that it is so signed 
indicatc's that it was the work of an artist of high repute. 

In its crafts Pergamon was justly noted for its textiles, particularly its 
woolen fabrics, carpets, and curtains. A special brocaded cloth with inter¬ 
woven gold throads, which bore the name vestes Aiiahcae^ was famous all 
over the ancient world. Its name indicates that it was manufactured in the 
royal mills and that it was a monopoly of the kings. Their scientists were 
known for certain chemical discoveries used in the making of perfumes and 
('specially for the development of mineral dyes that produced the rich 
coloration of the tc'xtiles. Fhe city was also known for its metalware, such 
as its silver bow'ls, medallions, bronzes, and coins. Owing to the precious 





Fig. 2:11. Mosaic from the Palace of Eumenes II. 2d century b. c. (Allcrtiimcr von 
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used, VT^iy few pieces have survived; hut from those which have, it 
is evident that they were the work of craftsmen who wctc^ highly skilh'd in 
the art of embossing, or chasing, the m(‘tal so as to produce* l)cautiful 
designs in low relief. 1 he art ol gem engraving, such as cameos and minia- 
tur<‘-carv(‘d j^ortraits on precious stone's, was wide‘ly practie*<*eJ at Peigamon 
and many' fine exainj)le's survix e*. 

Pergamon was alsei known as a e eiamic cenle-r. I’lie* e lay e)f the* re*gion 
was appare*ntl\ v\e‘ll adajited te> the' making e)l‘ e've'rything from l:)ricks and 
tik*s te) pottery e)f all se)rts. A tyf)e* e)f the latteT, known as Pe'rgamenewaie, 
prejbal)ly' originate'cl here and was distinguished by its bright x'arnished 
surface's in e'e)lors ejf rie li re'ds with variatie)ns in e ejral, e)range, and bre)wnish 
shade's. 1 )e'signs e)n its be)vvls, plate's, saueers, and elrinking e ups include'd the* 
wa\'c, tongue, and e'gg-and-dari patterns with le afy garlands of ivy, laure*l, 
and e)ak leave's. A type* e)f re'el gla/e'd potteiy vases with applie-el de^signs in 
relie'f seems te) liave* be‘e*n a uniejue* Pe*rgameme cre/ation. The' eie'ceaative 
j)atterns were maele* se*para(e'iy in me)leis, then attachc'd to the* vase's, e ole;)re'd, 
and bake'el in the kiln. re*rra-ce)tta figurine's, varying fre)m a few ine hf's te) a 
full fe)e)t in height, we're' made* he*re in ennsiele'rable C|uantity. The' usual 
n‘i:)rodue’lie)ns e)r (ame)us statue's as we'll as tlieise depicting mylholeygie'al 
figure's hax e* be'cn fe)und, but in gene'ral the here)ic subje’Cls were' left te) the 
large' me)nunje*nts. 'J'he* ligurine iiu'dium, be'ing parlictilarly adaptal;)le to 
irilbrmal tre'atment, was used largely for gt'ore scene's, such as chilelrcn 
[)laying, me)thcrs nursing their young, inioxicate^d satyrs, and grote'sque 
old men going te; maikcl with (heir ware's. Phe subje'Cts, vvliie h were often 
humorously' tre'ated, se}ineiime's even ludicrously , had a eJistiiu tly human 
ap[)cal. In comirujii with the practice' e)J the time, artisans and craftsmen 
trave'le'd about between \'arie)us cente^rs, and those trained in Peigamon 
were in wide demand and enje))'ed a particularly high reputation. 

MUSIC 

Pergamon, as a city near that part of northern Asia Minor known as 
Phrygia, was ide*ntifie'd with the' musical lraditie)n of that iTgioii, whic'h had 
its own characteristic idioms, modes, rhy'thms, scales, anel instrume'nis. As 
early as the 5th ce'ntury n. c. the' (h*('eks in Athens were' divided in the'ir 
musical vuews and taste's as to the re’lative* iiu'rit and pre)prie'ty' of theii native 
Dorian tradition and the increasing influences coming iroiii loie*ign cente'is. 
In particular the wild and ('xcitiiig inusie* of Phrygia was in the' ascendanc ) 
and was constantly gaining in popular iavor. The melodies in the 1 hiygian 
mode apparently induced strong emotional reactions, and the introduction 
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of a musical instrument called the Phrygian pipe had a similar cflTecl in 
inflaming the senses. This was a double-reed instrument with a peculiarly 
penetrating sound, somewhat like the modern oboe, and properly known as 
the aulos w^hen used singly, and the mdoi when the player us('d a double* 
v(Tsion of the instrument. In the English versions of ancient Cre'ek works 
it is erroneoiisly translated as the flute. 

The Dorian music, on the other hand, was associated with such stringed 
instruments as the lyre and citliara, the latterr of which is inaccurately 
rendered as tlie harp. Both the aulos in the Phrygian music' and the lyre and 
cithara in the Dorian wc're used prin(‘i})ally to accompany the* songs, 
melodies, and choruses in these modes and, to a lesser extent, were plac ed 
independently by skilled playcTs as solo instruments. Lyre-playing in 
particular w*as associated in the Dorian tradition with the* Apollo cull, and 
the Greeks attributed to this body of music the quality of rthos, or ethical 
character; while the aulos, as the inslrumc'nt of Dionysus, was associatcxl 
with a sensuous quality conducive to enthusiasm. To the Athc'iiians this 
meant a division in their aspirations and idc'als, one instrument and mode* of 
singing being associated with clarity, restraint, moderation, and ord(*r. the* 
other showing the strong desire for emotional (excitement and tlic* arousing 
of passions. 

The resultant division of opinion w^as crystallized in the many sculptural 
representations of the musical contest betwc'cn the 01yinf)ian Apollo and 
the Phrygian satyr Marsyas. According to an ancient myth, Athena was the 
inventor of the aulos. One day as she was playing, howT‘ver, she accidentally 
caught sight of her reflection in a pool of water. So displeased was she wath 
the facial grimaces it causexi her to make while playing that she* thr(*w it 
away in disgust. Marsyas, one of the Sileni, happened to come along, found 
it, and was so enchanted by its ravishing sounds that he challenged Apollo 
himself, the immortal patron of the rnus(\s, to a contest. The god chose to 
play on the dignified lyre, won the contc'st easily, and pjroved once again 
that mortals are no match for the gods. As a punishment he had his 
challenger flayed alive. 

A 5th-century version of the myth attributed to Myron shows Athena, 
calm and disposed, disdainfully throwing away the instrument which dis¬ 
torted her fine features, while Marsyas, seeing her do so, makes a gesture of 
surprise. A 4th-century relief from Mantineia of the school of Praxiteles 
(Fig. 2:12) represents the contest in progress. On one side, calmly await¬ 
ing his turn, is the seated Apollo poised with his lyre; while on the other, 
Marsyas is ecstatically blowing on the auloi. Between them is the judge 
standing by patiently but with a knife in his hand. The Pergamene versions 
left out the contest and showed the victorious Apollo on one side, the 
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unfortunate loser in the center strung up by his wrists to a tree, and to 
his left the crouching figure of a Scythian slave (Fig. 2:13), who is whetting 
his knife with keen anticipation. I he choice of the punishment as the part 
of the myth to be represented, and the evident enjoyment with which this 
Hellenistic artist tackled his sinister subject, was obviously designed to tear 
the emotions of his audience to slireds. 

1 he disapproval of Phrygian music shown by the punishment of Marsyas 
must have refleeted the oflicial attitude'. Y('i th(' powei* and popularity of 
the aulos, and the Phrygian rru'lodies associated with it, grew constantly. 
One measure of its hold on the people is found in the altitude of the 
philosophers who w(*r<' concerne'd with maintaining balance and order in 
the state. Plato, for instance, would admit neither aulos makers nor aulos 
players into his ideal state, because he considenxl the instrument ‘‘worse 
than all the string('d instrunK'nts {)ut together.'’ H(‘ was most emphatic 
about his [)r('ference for “Ajx>ll(> and his instruuK'nts to Marsyas and his 
instruments,” But c‘\'('n the com])l('x stringed instruments must go, and those 
retained an' only the siinjok* lyre and cithara for use in the city, and the 
pipt' to ke('[) the shephcTds happy in the country. But while he rejects the 
aulos he mak(‘s a curiously human conc(\ssion in retaining the Phrygian 
iiK'lodies. rhe two musical modes allowed in the ideal state were the 
Dorian, which he calls tlu' “strain of iK'cessity/'’ and the Phrygian, which is 
the “strain of fr(‘(‘dom." 'I’lie first was “warlike', to sound the note or accent 
which a bra\'(' man utters in the hour of dang('r and sti'rn resolve'”; clearly 
a type of military music is implied by this. However, maintaining such 
h(Toic resolve at all times was apparently too much to expect even of the 
ciuze'ii of his Utopia, and he therefore allows the Phrygian music “to be 
used by him in times of peace and freedom of action, when there is no 
pressure of necessity.” ^ 

Aristotle, while agreeing for the most part in his musical views with 
Socrates and Plato, took exception to this point, and said: “ 1 he Socrates of 
the Republic is wrong in retaining only the Phrygian mode along with the 
Dorian, the more so becau.se he rejects the flute [aulosj; for the Phrygian 
is to the modes what the flute [aulosj is to musical instruments both of 
them are exciting and emotional. Poetry proves this, for Bacchic frenzy and 
all similar emotions are more suitably expressed by the flute [aulos] and are 
better .set to the Phrygian than to any other mode.” ^ It must be pointed 
out that Aristotle did not reject the Phrygian mode altogether, but only in 
the case of the education of y^outh. For this he strongly recommended only 
the Dorian music since it was the “grav^est and manliest. I he Phrygian 
might produce too much enthusiasm, while the Dorian was more likely to 
result in a “moderate and settled temper.” 



Kig. 2:12. Contest nj Apollo and Marsyas. Marble. 38j 4 " high. r.350 11 . c. Slab from Manteneia, 
Greece. National Museum, Athens (Alinari) 



Fig. 213 (left). Slave Sharpening Knife. Marble. Uffizi, Florence. Fig. 2:14 (right). Satyr Playing 
the Scabellum. Marble. Uffizi, Florence 
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In spite of the philosophers and their dire warnings, the stimulating 
Phrygian music made rapid headway, and in Hellenistic times it was the 
dominant musical style. The calm, simple, and dignified Dorian tradition, 
which Plutarch valUxl the ag(‘ of “beautiful music,” was a thing of tlu' past, 
and the wilder, inon' frenzied strains of Phrygia liad taken its ])lace. llu'ir 
effects can readily be seen in the sculptural representation oi' a Safyr 
Playm^ the Scahellmri (Fig. 2:]A). The satyr cult was a Phrygian phenom¬ 
enon, and this as well as othc'r satyr types have t)een trace'd to a P<a gainene 
origin. Holding the clashing metal scabellum, oi* cymbals, in his hands and 
stamping on a castenellike [)(Tcussion instruriK'nt attache'd to one foot, the 
satyr is [M'rforming an orgiastic dance with wild abandon. 'FIk' physical 
tension seen in thc' lines of llu^ torso re ficTts the frenzied 1 )ie)nysian rhythm 
which seems to electrify his whole body. This image of youthful passion 
make*s it e*asy to understand wfiy the austere thinker's felt that the music 
which produced such a re‘actie)n lacked ethos e^r moral character. 

Pergamon was, of course, e)ne e)f tfie cities where' this music oi iginated, 
and the' (jre*t'ks frc'e'ly ae'kne)wle'dged the ge*e:>gra|;hical connection f)y 
asc ribing its creation to Olyinpos, the sem of Marsyas the' Phrygian. While 
historical facts about the actual musical life* of Pergamem are* few, it is 
known that henc', as in other He'llenistic centers, the practice of music was 
accorded a high place in the' arts. Both boys and girls receivf'd musical 
instruction in thc'ir educational institutions and sang hymns as they 
marched in processions and })artic'i|)ated in rc'ligious observances. The 
curriculum included the teac hing of music al notation and the chanting of 
poetry to the aceonij)anime'nt of the' ciihara. The' chie*f e'duc ator of the' city, 
the' gymnasiarch, was also e'xpc'cte'd, among his othc'r dulic's, to arrange 
for the! appearances of visiting poets and musicrians. 

The Hellenistic c'ra was e)ne of incrc'asing prcjfessionalism in activities 
that had previously been pe'rformc'd by frc'e' e itize*ns as j^art of their public 
dutic's and honors. Participaticjn in athle'tic contests and performance's of 
certain dancc's, which earlier had bc'cn done only by those of noble birth, 
were taken over l)y st)ee'ialists who oftc'n coinmanded high lees for their 
service's. Professional assoc iations, known as the' Dionysiac tecli?iites\ had a 
membership made up of stage managc'rs, actors, mimes, dancers, and 
musicians who particii)ated in theatrical productions. These groups func¬ 
tioned as guilds or unions, and the master craftsmen accepted talentc'd 
apprentice's who undc'rstudied them. The Attalids and other Hellenistic 
monarchs promoted and protected the.se societies with an eye toward 
improving and maintaining the quality of their theatrical and musical 
performances. 
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While evidence of musical activity at Pergamon is quite sketchy, Tralles, 
one of the cities of the Pergamene kingdom, provides some general informa¬ 
tion and one of the best musical example's of antiquity. Less than 100 
miles from Pergamon as the crow flies, IValles was a subject-city of the 
Attalids, who maintained a residence there which usually was occupied by 
the high priest of the city as their representative. This Phrygian town was 
saved from the threat of de'feat and enslavement at the hands of the Gauls 
by the victory of Eumenes II in 168 b. c. The cities of the n'gion were so 
grateful for their deliv(Tance that they instituted an annual gyinnastic and 
musical h'stival at 'I’ralh's in honor of the Pergamene king. One of th('s(‘ 
was the Panathenaea, which honored Athena as the protectress of PtTga- 
mon; another was the Eurnenaia, which feted the monarch himself. From 
inscriptions it appears that the Eurnenaia at Tralles was principally a 
musical contest. 

At Tralh's, in the latter part of the 19th century, a tombstone was un¬ 
earthed that had an inscription of some four lines of poc'try accompanied by 
clear musical notation. It was an epitaph inscribed on a slab of stone by a 
man named S('ikolos for the grav e of his wife Euterpe*. On transcription it 
turned out to be the words and music of a short but presumably intact tune 
in the Phrygian mode from the 2d century b. c:. .\fler h(*aring about the 
wild and orgiastic character of Phrygian music, this short .song which 
surv-ives from this period will seem to be a model of sobriety. The mood 
in fact is more melancholy than intoxicating, and since it was carved on a 
tombstone, it may also have had something of this character to the CJreeks. 


The SkoUori of Seikolos (2d or Isi century b.c.) (After Kunkel) 
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For life is short and .in its day, The night of death soon takes you a-way. 


This delightful little song, well over 2000 years old, was of a popular 
type known as a skolion, or drinking song, which w^as sung after dinner by 
the guests themselves as the cup was passed around for toasts and libations 
to the gods. The word skolion is derived from the Greek meaning zigzag and 
referred to the manner in which the lyre and cup were passed back and 
forth, crisscrossing the table as each of the reclining guests sang in his turn. 
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The simplicity of this example marks it as the type of song expected to be 
in the social repertory of every acceptable guest, rather than one of the 
more elaborate ballads intended to be sung by professional entertaiiKTS. In 
spirit and mood it is not unlike the familiar Auld Lang Syne, and the 
occasions on which it was sung would parallel those when we sing the 
venerable Scottish air. The substance' of the words is the universal one of 
eat, drink, and be merry for tomorrow we die, which expresses a convivial 
philosophy of the Epicurean type. Technically it is in the Phrygian mode 
with the upper and lower extremes falling on e' and e, thus spanning an 
octave. The tone most often stressc'd is a, which thus becomes the mean 
between the higher and lower reaches of the melody and consequently 
functions as its tonal center. 

IDEAS 

Many striking difl'enmees are to be noted between the Hellenistic approach 
and that of the ('arlier H(*llenic style. Since one is Greek and the other a 
combination of Cheek and regional influences, the contrast is not on(' be¬ 
tween polar extremes but rather that of a shifting of the balance off ctmter, 
as in a pair of sc'ak's which iirst tilts one way then the other. The l)road 
humanism so much in evidence in th(' Athens of the 5th century b. c. be¬ 
comes the indix'idualism of Pergamon three centuries later; the noble 
Hellenic idealism is inundated by a wave of realism, with the desire to 
present the world in terms more clo.sely'^ approximating that of immediate 
experience; and the rugged rationalLsm of Socrates yields to the erudition of 
scholars who concentrate conservatively on the accumulation of the factual 
l)as(\s of knowledge rath('r than embark on new intellectual adventun's. The 
teruk'ncies which underlie the various art enterprises and productions of 
Pergamon in particular and the Hellenistic period in general, then, are to 
be found in a pattern of interrelated ideas, of which individualism, realism, 
and erudition are the component parts. 

Individualism 

One of the strongest characteristics of the period—and its influence per¬ 
vades all aspects of Hellenistic life, thought, and art— is individualism. 
In philoso})hy it is found in the desire for contemplation and self-reflection; 
in science, in the use of the empirical method. In social thought it is seen in 
the tendency toward personal hero worship, which began during the reign 
of Alexander the Great and continued to be felt in the fascination the 
personalities of courtly society had for the popular mind. In government it 
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assumed the form of an e\'olution toward autocracy; in literature, ol the 
interest in liiography; in architcTture, of the* lavish display ol monuments 
and temples glorifying individual patrons. In sculpture there is an accent 
on individual and racial dilTcrenccs; and in the arts of the theater and 
music, the rising spirit of professionalism and virtuosity. 

The arduous mental gymnastics that had characterized tlu' dialectical 
method of Soc rates and Plato were' rc^placcxl by the contemplation of j)lcas- 
ure, ('specially that which c aiiK' from a peaceful state ol* mind. Plc'asurc, 
according to Epicurus, tlu' founder of the school, consistc'd of '‘frecxlom 
from trouble' in the mind and from pain in thc' Ixxly.'' The noble idc'alism 
of Socratc's and Plato thus ga\ e way to a sort of* rational hcxlonisni, basc'd, 
howc'ver, on the fac t that mental processc's arc' a nc'cc'ssary accornpanimc'nt 
to the pursuit of j)l('asur(‘. This Epicurc'an philosophy found rc'ady accept¬ 
ance in thc rich and flourishing cities of Asia Minor. The architc'cts took 
special interest in domestic dwellings; painters and mosaicists wctc' c'on- 
cc'rned with the lavish pictorial embellishment of the' house's of the well-to- 
do: sculptors chose genre scenes from daily life; and fine' craflsiiK'n, metal 
workers, pottc'rs, and the like all workcxl to contribute to th(' life of luxury 
and ease enjoyed by a frankly pleasure-loving pe()[)l(‘. 

The Hc'llenistic' artist was more interc'sted in ('xc('])(ions than in rule's, in 
I he abne^rrnal than the normal, in types rather than archc'tyfx's, in dive'rsity 
rather than unity, and in action rather than at)straction. He saw the 
physical pc'culiaritie's whic h set the individual a}>art from his fellows more 
than those whic h unitc'd him with othc'rs. E\'en the* gods vvc're p('rs(.)nalized 
rather than generalized, and the choice of subjects from daily life showed 
his increasc'd j“)r('()CCupation with the transitory more than with the pc'r- 
manent. He was also mcjre concerned with c'nvironmental inlluencc's on 
man than with man's being able to transc end his ('iiN ironmental limitations. 
The Hellenistic artist also recognized the complexity of life and ga\c* his 
attention to rendering subtle shades of fc'eling and to repiesenting the' 
infinite variety of the world of appearance's. Hc'nec' c'ven individual facial 
expressions are made to reflect reactions to immediate circumstances and 
thus to c'nhance the art of portraiture. 

Aftc'r the 5th century n. c. the arts entered upon a nc'w and more intc'iise 
('motional orientation. This emphasis on pathos, espc'cially in tlic' feeling for 
spiritual anguish and physical pain, was still anothc'r fac c't of individualism. 
Joy and serenity are social emotions that can bc' shared f)y all, but sorrow 
and pain separate the* individual from his fc'llows and projc'c t the thoughts 
inward toward the self. It is an old variation on the theme laugh and the 
world laughs with you, weep and you wex'p alone. The artists turned from 



Fig. 2:13. Laornim. Marble. c.SO b. c:. \'alican Museum, Rome (Anderson) 

the ideal of self-mastery to one of self-expression, from the concealment of 
inner impulses to outbursts of feeling in short from ethos to pathos. It was 
said of Pericles, for example, that he was never seen laughing, and that even 
the tragic death of his son did not alter his dignified cairn. A strong contrast 
to this Olymyrian attitude is provided by the late Hellenistic Laocoon group 
(Fig. 2:15). The balance between mind and body, the harmony of oppo¬ 
sites, the sear ch for the golden mean, arc all replaced by a reveling in feeling 
for its own sake. What is lacking in self-restraint and regard for the limita¬ 
tions of the mediurrr, however, is amply made up lor in the vigor ol the 
treatment and the virtuosity of the execution. 
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The preoccupation of the Pergamcnc artists with such painful and 
agonizing subjects as the defeated Gauls and the punishment of Mai-syas 
show the deliberate intention of inxolving their audience in a kind of 
emotional orgy. Misfortune here becomes something that can be enjoyed by 
the fortunate, and they are invited to participate in the situation with a 
kind of morbid satisfaction rather than rise above it. As La Rochefoucauld 
said: 'AVe all have strength enough to endure the misfortunes of otIuTs.” 
In the spirit of the Stoic philosophy, life and its suffering was something to 
be endured with a sort of grim satisfac tion, which w^as tantamount to a 
certain form of enjoyment. The artists of the Grc'at Altar fric'zc*, for instance, 
show an incredible inventivenc'ss in the ways and means they found for the 
gods to inflict pain and death. The composition approachc's an almost- 
encyclopedic inclusiveness in rc'spect to the* various modes of combat on the 
part of the gods, and the' c'apac'ity for f)hysical suffcaing on the part of the 
giants. Nothing like' it in art appc'ars again until the' Romanc'.sque Last 
Judgments and Dante's Injerno. 

Realism 

The 5th-century belief in an underlying unity of know^Iedge and the 
permanent and abiding quality of value's f)rodue'e'd the poise of its figures 
and the impassivity of their facial expressions. He*lle’nistie' knowle*dge' of the 
fleeting nature of things, the transitoriness of value's, and the ephemeral 
nature of experience was responsif)le' for the motional and emotional ten¬ 
sions that characterize its art. The distane e' be-tw'ce'n the ideal and the real 
was closer to the cxpe^rience of Hellenistic man than its prc;ximity. The 
unbridgeable gap between the unattainable serenity of the world of the 
aspirations and the frustrations of the w^orld of matter in w^hich he live'd 
w'as the real fact of his c'xpe'ric'nce. Hellenistic thought was therc'fore basc'd 
on the conviction that the al)stract and the ideal were not so important a 
part of experience as the rc'al and the c'oncrete. Hellenistic realism ae e ord- 
ingly u.sed for its material the substance of individual expe-rie-ne e and indi¬ 
vidual differences. Such rc’alism took variety more than unity into ace^ount, 
and the demands it made on the t('chnique.s of the artist were tremendous. 
In this desire to render the truth of nature as they saw it, the*re was a feeling 
for all aspects of life, multiplicity of motion, and the quality of individual 
character. The decline of idealism in favor of realism w^as thus not neces- 
.sarily the result of decadence, as is so frequently stated; rather it was a 
matter of the placing of man's activities in a new light, a re-examination of 
his goals, and a redefinition of basic human values. 
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1 he complexities of life were so well understood by the Hellenistic artist 
that he made no attemja lo reduce them to an artificial simplicity. ITk' 
writhing forms of the (ireal Altar frieze reveal many of the tortured con¬ 
flicts and contradictions of Hellenistic man. He portrayed his gods as 
projections of his own psychological problems. This attitude can also be 
nott*d in the fact that the individual is not only aware of his surroundings 
but inextricably involved with and conditioned by tlic'm. The tendciK y of 
the earlier Greek period had been to i.solate him as much as possible. This 
is true in each of the visual arts. In the Athenian architecture of the 5th 
century b. c., each l)uilding, however wrll in harmony with its site, was an 
independent unit, and the architects were little concerned with its precise 
relation to nearby buildings. Indeed, to have admitted that one structure 
was de{)endent upon another in a group would have diminished its status 
as a s('lf-conlained whole and thus rendered it incomplete by their stand¬ 
ards. On the Athenian acropolis, for instance*, each tem])l(' had its own axis 
and its independent formal existenc(‘—in ke(‘ping with tlu' conception that 
each .separate work of art must be a logical whole mack' up only of the sum 
of its own jKirts. Onh such concessions to nature as were necc'ssary for 
structural integrity WTre made. To man alone belonged the* f)ow('r of 
creating syniinetric al form and balanced proportion, and the perfection of 
each building had to stand as a monument to the mind of man, and as .such 
to rise above its material environrnc'nt rather than be bound by it. Hel¬ 
lenistic architecture moved away from the isolatc'd building in the ideal 
sense of its being a self-contained whole toward a realistic recognition that 
nothing is complete in itself but must always exist as part of an interrelated 
pattern. City planning is therc'fore in this sense a form of realism, and 
Hellenistic buildings were considered in their relation to the community as 
a whole. In the case of the Pergamene acropolis the relationship of each 
building was carefully calculatc'd not only in regard to its natural surround¬ 
ings but to its place in the group. 

In sculpture the members of each group are likewise conditioned b\ 
tht'ir environment, and man is portrayed as an integral part of his sur¬ 
roundings. In such reliefs as the Telephus frieze, the natural background 
places him constantly in reference to specific locations. The tendency to¬ 
ward higher relief, the increased u.se of light and shade, the suggestion oi 
depth, the allow^ance for movement in more than one plane, and the tend¬ 
ency for sculpture to become more pictorial—all serve to illustrate the 
changes in the art. In earlier sculpture there was a marked preference for 
showing th(‘ individual as subordinate to his position. A w^arrior, for in¬ 
stance, was portrayed as a well-developed physical specimen, and his face 
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and body bore little ndation to any one personality. He could Ik* identilied 
by a spear or shield and as a cons('qiienc(' was more a ni(*inber of a class 
than a persona,£>(' in his own right. The Hellenistic desire to render men as 
unique personalities and not as abstractions necessitat(*d the acquisition of a 
mast(Tly technique capable of reproducing such particular physical char¬ 
acteristics as the twist of a mouth, wrinkles of the skin, physical blemishes, 
and individualized expn'ssions of the facial features. Faces, furthermore, 
had to appear animated and lifelike, so that a realistic portrait could be 
successful and its subject distinguislu'd from all others. I'idelity to nature 
also meant the meticulous rendering of the details of the anatomy. l ake a 
scientist the scuI|)tor ol)S(‘r\(*d with pnTision all the details of the human 
body, until the Helkaiistic virtuoso sculptor was capal)l(‘ of con\'eying every 
nuance* of the flc'sh. In all the* works the human being is seen in rt‘lation to 
the forces which shape his charac ter and mold his flesh, and all the minute 
physical and psychologic al conditions whic h vary the* l>odi<*s and minds of 
men, women, and childrc-n wctc* taken into ac count. Yvi the <*nd rc*sult was 
managed .so that the* dignity and status of the art was maintained by rising 
above the letter cjf realism in order to j)ortray the* spirit of the subjc'cts 
rcpresentc'd. This emphasis on rc'alism appealed grc'atly to the fcjrthright 
Roman conquerors of Greece, and it is highly likely that this v ery quality 
was r(\s[)onsible for the* ultimate preservation of these Pergarnene scul|)tures. 

Erudition 

A reputation Ibr l(*arning had a direct bearing on the political piirpos(*s of 
the Pergarnene dynasty. 'I'he more renowncxl their capital became foi* its 
int(‘ll(*ctual and cultural (*nterprises, the higher its lacsligc* in the* (irec'k 
world grew. A striking illustration is proviclexJ l)y the carec'r of the* brother 
of Fumenes II who eventually succeeded him as Attains II. As a skillful 
general, he was invaluable to the Pergarncme* governmc'nt. \'et at the 
conc lusion of a successful war, he spc‘nt live years studying jdiilosophy at 
the* acadc'iTiy in Athens. Furthermore, the proudevst lK)ast of the* Attalids in 
the wake of their military victoric's was always that they wc'rc* the* saviors of 
Hcdlenism from the benightc'd barbarians. 'Fliis c laim, of course*, had to be 
fortified by the development of their capital as a center of arts and letters 
so that it could be hailed as a .scoond Athens, lb advertise the cultural 
ac'.hicvc’rnents cjf his realm, Eumcmc's II appointed his librarian. Graters of 
Mallos, who was famed as a grammarian, to the highest diplomatic post 
of the kingdom, that of ambassador to Rome*, llie lasting impression Crates 
made in that capital was said to have fanned the flames of humanistic 
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learning there and to have been instrumental in whetting the Roman appe¬ 
tite for more knowlcxlge a[)Oul the great authors of the Greek world. 

Under the inlluenec* of Soc rates and Plato, Athenian thought had be- 
coinc' more al)straet, and the stress was [)ut on the dialectic al method as the 
means to truth and knowledge'. At Pergamon and othc^r Ilclleiiistie c enters, 
the t'mphasis was more' on scientific rc^search and invc'ntion, which was 
bc'ltc'r servc'd by the* canpirical method. The a priori, or de ductive, method 
of Platonism was in rc'ality a daring, optimistic form of thought that was 
designc'd to make a clc'an break with the past, 'ilie Hc'llenistic use of a 
posteriori, or inductive', rc a.soning, which derived truth from a large accumu¬ 
lation of facts, was more* in keeping with the spirit cjf rc'sc'arch. Here also the 
materialistic [ihilosoplu’ of the Epicureans entered the picture. In his 
explanations of natural phenomena, Epicurus had tric'd to C'lirninate all 
the supernatural elenu'nts whic:h had formerly been attributed to the inter¬ 
vention of the gods. By so doing, he hiid the basis for the’ sc ic'ntilic material¬ 
ism that was such a f)r()(Juctivc' aspect of Hellenistic rc'searc'h. C'rcativity, 
however, tended to be diminishc'd by this c'm[)hasis on research, especially 
whc'ii it was accom})anic‘d l)y a growing spirit of antic|uarianism. 'Phis 
attitude predisf)osc'd the' literary life of Pergamon more to historical pursuits 
than to (’reative writing as suc h, and erudition eventually bc'came a substi¬ 
tute' for inspiration. 

After establishing thc' library, Euinencs 11 gathered about him many of 
the outstanding Cirec'k scfiolars of his day. They were dedicated to thc task 
of prc'sc'rving the litc'rary rnasterpic'cc's of bygone days, making critical 
editions of the works of ancic'nt poets and dramatists, selecting material for 
anthologies, cataloguing collc'ctions, copying manuscripts, wTiting gram¬ 
matical treatises, and compiling dictiemaries. In their scholarly endeavors 
they uphc'ld the works of the ancients above the writers of their own time, 
and as a consc^quence their literary production began to be addressed more 
to othcT scholars than to the people at large. Such a restricted audience of 
cultivated readc'rs c ould not be supplic'd by Pergamon alone but had to be 
sought for all over the scattered Greek world. By mutual consent the pure 
and majc'stic Attic (Jrec'k of Pericles, Euripides, and Plato became^ their 
‘Common dialect,'’ and the artificial medium of communication betw'een 
the cultun'd clas.ses. With this emphasis on a tongue that was no longer 
spoken, the living language in which writers could address their fellow 
citizens began to be regarded as a vulgar local dialect. 

This scientific attitude found brilliant expression in the musical field by 
the development of the theoretical basis of that art. While philosophers and 
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mathematicians of the earlier period had made many discoveries and had 
had brilliant insights into the nature of music, it remained for the Hel¬ 
lenistic mind to systematize them and construct a rational and coherent 
science of music. Under Aristoxenos of Tarentum, a discif)Ie of Aristotle, 
and under Euclid, the theory of music reached a formulation so compl(‘te 
and comprehensixe that it became the foundation for W(\stern music. 
While it is impo.ssible to go into the intricacies of tht* (Treek musical system 
here, one should keep in mind that it was in this field more than any other 
that a lasting musical contrilnition was made. 

The influence of the lil)rary and its scholars was felt in the visual arts as 
w('ll. The magnitude of the design of the Great Altar fri(‘ze demanded the 
collaboration of scholars, and the compIet(‘ness of the undertaking shows 
evidence of the spirit of research. It is, in fact, a ( atalogue of mythology, 
which ev-en includes the obsc un' names of th(‘ individual giants. The label¬ 
ing of the figures of the frieze in the manner of visual footnotes and annota¬ 
tions contrasts markedly with that of the Parthenon. At that time any 
Greek would have recognized the principals in the cast, and the supporting 
members were left to the imagination sinc(' they served mainly in the aes¬ 
thetic capacity of filling in the extra space. As in th(' case of literature, the 
Hellenistic visual arts no longer stemmed from the experience of a local 
community by deriving their spirit and substance from the spoken word 
and the common religious experience. 'I’hey w(Te addressed, on the con¬ 
trary, to an educated class who were sophisticated enough to understand it. 
I'he theory of art for art's sake therefore took over. 

Like his literary colleagues the sculptor and painter were confronted for 
the first time widi a museum filled with noted works from the glorious past 
that commanded increasing admiration from his contemporaries. In their 
zeal for collection, the Attalid kings had even carried on extensive excava¬ 
tions which brought to light many works that the 5th century had thought 
it better to bury. Fortunately this spirit of looking to a past golden age was 
not carried to the point of entirely excluding contemporary creative ac¬ 
tivity. Many artists of the time, however, had to devote their energies to 
making copies of famous works of the past, such as those by Myron, 
Phidias, and others, which were placed in the halls of the gn^at library. 

The interest of the patrons extended also to the historical and critical 
aspects of the visual arts, just as it had done in the case of literature and 
music. This had the positive result of formulating aesthetic standards and 
the .setting up of critical criteria so neces.sary in the evaluation process. In 
the earlier period artists did not enjoy the high social position they had in 
Pergamon and other Flellenistic cities at this time. Hence the theorizing 
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about taste and the development of aesthetic judgment proved that now, 
in contrast with the earlic r period, their products were at last worthy of the 
attention of the highest int(*lJcctual and social circles. The collector became 
a judge and connoisseur, and hence engemdered a state of mind in which 
standards of value and aestlietic expression were regarded as important 
intellectual pursuits. 

With the liteiary talents being diverted into the editing of manuscripts, 
scholars d(*lving into tlie histor)' of the past, art collectors digging for buri(‘d 
treasure, and musicians writing theoretical treatises, Pergamon was well on 
its way toward becoming an archive and a rnusc'urn. I'his antiquarianisin 
was bound in time* to lead artistic developments into a stylistic ('clecticism 
and to reduce aesthetic: procedure's to academic formulas and rules—all of 
which is symptomatic of artistic hardening of the arteries, and the e'ventual 
dc'cline of the creative powers. When, therefore, in 133 n. c. Attains III 
willc'd his kingdom to Rome, he was actually [)re‘S(*nting that city with a 
living muse'urn. The vast art holdings of the Attalids were soon on their 
way to Italy where the interest and admiration they cc^mmanded, when 
they were shown in public exhibitions, were destined tc) hav(' a powerful 
effect on the taste of the Roman pe'ople. 
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THE ROMAN STYLE 


ROME, 2d CENTURY a d. 

"'li man \vcr(‘ called upon to fix (lie period in th(‘ hislory of the world 
during which the condition of tlie human nuc was most happy and pros- 
|)(*rons," wrote' (iililion in the' 18th eentur\', ‘dn* would, without hesitation, 
name that which clapsc'd Irom the death of Domiiian to the accc'ssion of 
Coinmodus.” ^ With due* allowance' for the' classical enthusiasm that Icxl 
him to imde'rtake' his imnu'nsc' schcjiarly labors, the .i»re'at historian ne'\'er- 
thc'le'ss brings many coge-nt arguments to the su[)port of his ceinviction that 
the dolclcn Age of' the' world was attaine'd during the' 2d e'e'iitury of the 
(Ihristian era, vvhe*n 'Mhe i'anpire of Rome* compre‘hc'nde*d the fairrst part 
of (he e'ai’th and the most ci\'i(i/.('d j)ortion of mankind." “ This l)enign 
state of affairs he; attribute'd to the Roman genius for law and ordc'r, thc'ir 
culti\ ation of tederance and justice, and their cajiacity for wise governme'nt. 
Ilis whole \’ast liook, 7//e Dirlinc and t'all of the Ro?nan Empire, therefoi*e, 
be'c ame' a kind of c lassical Pauidise LosI and a colossal postscript to the 
splcTidors of the' Antonine Age. 

A proud inonume*ni, the' Arch of I rajan at Bene'\'e'iito (Fig. 3:1), re'calls 
.some of this vanishe'd grandeur by proclaiming the' virtue's and accomplish- 
ine'Uts of the first of the' gre'at c'lnperors e)f Gibbon’s chosen period. It was 
erected l)y the Roman Se nate* to ce'le'lirate the completion of the Via 
Traiana, a 20()-mile highway over the mountains, linking Rome with the 
large port of Brindisi. 'Fhc* Senate* chose this way to hone>r a singular 
acliic'vement in e'ligine'cring as well as the chief enginec'r of their Empire. 
Such a gateway, marking as it did the* start of the long road toward the 
East, must have challenged Roman imaginations to envisage that which 
lay beyond and must have reminded them that their city was not a self- 
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Fig. 3:3. .Arch of 'litiKS, Detail, Sfudls of Jerusalem, a. d. 8 ). Rome (Anderson) 


containc'cl unit. J’Ik' Roman awarrnc.ss that individual destinie.s as 

well as those of their eity and state wt're elostdy bound up with the .sur¬ 
rounding territories found its logical (‘xpression in Just such a monument. 
Among ancient c ity-states Rome was unique in its solution of the problem 
of how to maintain its municipal integrity and at the same time manage a 
far-flung empire. In evolving the institutions by which this political unity 
could be made coinj^atiblc' with such wide human diversity, the Romans 
achieved their great(\st soc'ial distinction. 

Such arches usually markc'cJ the conclusion of a successful militciry cam¬ 
paign, by which distant barbarian tribes wc're subdued or some new civi¬ 
lized people was brought into the Roman orbit. In the case of the Arch of 
'I’itus in Rome, the returning conqueror, tcygether with his army, a train of 
captives, and the trophies of war, pa.ssed through the arch with the plaudits 
of the multitudes ringing in his cars. In keeping with this martial theme, 
the sculptural panels on one side of the passagc'way of the arch show' Titus 
after his conquest of Palc'stine, driving his c hariot in the grand procession, 
prcceck'd by the goddess Roma and followc'd by Senators and reprc'senta- 
tives of the Roman people. On the other side are servants bearing the seven- 
branched golden candelabra and the sacred trumpets he had plundered 
from the temple at Jerusalem (Fig. 3:3). 
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"J’hough Trajan’s Arch was iiiod(‘led an hitc'cturally after that ol 'Fitus 
(ev(‘n to the extent of n'pc’ating th(‘ attached ('olumns of the Composite 
Order on its face), it differs from it iconographically by celel)rating the 
arts of peace rather than those of war. The sculptural reliefs that so liber¬ 
ally cover its surface wer(‘ arranged in characteristic Roman fasliion so as 
to inform and instruct as well as to delight the eye. On the* sid(' tow’ard the 
town of Benevento (Fig. 3:1), which was also the oiu* toward Rome, the 
panels d(*al with Trajaivs doiiK'stic policy. He is seen making land grants 
in th(‘ newly conejuen'd L)aniil.)(‘ rt'gion to llu' veter ans of his wars; standing 
in the midst of prosjx'rous iiK'rchants who were fa\'ored l)y his building a 
new harbor for them at Ostia, the por t of Rouk'; and r(‘ceiving the ac¬ 
clamation of the S('natc and p(‘opl(‘ in th(‘ Roman Forum. Across the lintel 
moves a triumphal |jrocession, and on cither sidr* of tin* keystone hovtT 
spii'its who hold the banners and caowai of victory in their hands. Above*. 
Ju|)itcr, Juno, and Miner va, known in Roman mythology as the* Capite)linr 
I'riad, an* seen e*xteneling the'ii' we'lcome* to the Empe*re)r. As a ge'Sture of 
appi'e)\’al, Jupit(‘r is abe)ut to turn en er his thunder bolt to Trajan, a rece)g- 
nitit)n of his grerit powe'r as W(*ll as a sign that the* adulation of the* (*m|)ci'or 
W’as gi'adually i't*plae'ing the woi'ship ol the* edd Oh’mpian d(‘irie*s. This 
grerup is placexl n(‘Xl to the* inscription, which adds to Tt'ajan's usual str ing 
of title's that of O/j/iwo, the* bc'Si, whie h is saiel ter ha\'(' |)le‘ased him e*sp('(*ially 
since' he shair'd it only with Jupite*i* Irimse'lf. 

On the siele* toward the eountr'y ar'c the* scenes having te) do W’irh his 
lore*ign policy. (Germany is seen taking the* oath erf all(*giance; varients 
Orie*ntal rulers are seneling tribute's ihrerugh th<*ir e rnoys; and Fi'ajaii is 
('StabJishing state-spernsejre'el benefits for the- I'e licf oi pe)t)r childt'(*n. Above, a 
figure syrnberlizing Mesojrertamia is paying him homage*, anel the* di\ initie's 
of the Danube lerriterr\- are welcomiirg the Eirr|K*i'e)r. The* inside passage 
e:)f the* archwxiy is similarly de'corate*d. One side* sherws a gi'oup of happv, 
well-fed children and tlu’ir parents, all grateful Jor the benefits be*stowee;l 
upon them. On the other, I rajan is participating in a sacrificial observance 
beferre setting out on the new highwriy lor his Easte*r n exrnejiu'sts (Fig. 3:2). 
While* all the pane*ls are based ern se-paiate* episoeJt's, tliey find a unity in 
their constant repetition of the* inrperial [re'rsonage. Variety is achieve'el by 
means of shifting the human and ge*ographical environment. The changes 
of place are indicatr'd partly by the* activitie's and [rartly by the* back¬ 
grounds, which ineJie:ate a setting in Rome by some familiar buildings, a 
country place by some tre*e\s, or remote* localiti(*s by exotic river gods. The 
subject rnatteTis obx iously prejpaganda feir imperial rule, eve'n tej the* e*xtent 
of sometimes showing Trajan as a figure of superhuman size, but the re- 
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strained nianiKT of its presentation keeps this aspect from becoming too 
l)Iatant. I he sculptun* itself is leclinically w(‘Jl handled, though there is a 
t(‘ndency to at c cait line ar detail at the expense of unity and re|)ose. 

VVhih' an (‘difice of this type was nonutilitarian in purpose*, the arch form 
that it ex(*m|)lifi('s points to tlie building principle* which uiiderlie's the 
Re)man ae hiewe’me'nts in are hiteTture. With the* arch they constructed their 
vaults and de)me*s that carrie'd archite*cture* forward we*ll into modern times. 
T he fact that 1 rajan's Arch was l)uilt in a provine ial town senith e)f Re)nie 
on the* road te) anel fre)m the* gre*at centers of the East - Athens, P(*rgamon, 
Alexandria, I'.phesus, and Antie)e‘h- also serves as a reminder e 3 f the re>ute 
by which the* heritage* of the* e lassie al Mediterraiican world bexame a part 
of Western cultural tradition. By military ce)ne|ue'st, by anne*xation, by 
inheTitance, and by voluntary ae‘tie)n, all the* pre)ud e)ld city-statC's and 
kingdejiiis one by e)ne l)ecame a part e)f greate*r Rejme*. Like'wise* all the ideas, 
institutions, and art forms cjf this vast re‘gie)n were sifted through the* in¬ 
genious Roman mind, and, together with nestable contril)utions of her own. 
Rome gradually achiev ed a culmination e)f culture, expre*sse'd in her liter¬ 
ature*, architecture, and sculpture, that could compare favorably with the 
political eminence of her gre^at empire. 


ARCHITECTURE 

The Forum of Trajan 

Sliordy al'icr his accession ns emperor in A. D. 98, Trajan began a grandiose 
project in Rome, the construction of a new forum. Just as the empire had 
grown in his time to its greatest extent, so the population of Rome itself 
had risen to more than one million inhabitants, thus giving rise to the 
need for larger and more imposing public buildings. The old Forum 
Romanum of the Republic had long been inadequate, and several ex¬ 
tensions had been undertaken in the early years of the Empire. The 
ambitiousness of Trajan’s Forum can be measured by the fact that it was 
the equal of all the previous forums eoinlnned, and that it brought the total 
area co\'ered by them to over 25 acres. Needless to say, its magnificence 
was in every way comparable to its size. Trajan entrusted the project to 
Apollodorus, a Clreek architect-engineer from Damascus, who was famous 
for the- construction of a bridge over the widest part of the Danube during 
the second Dacian campaign. From the fact of his Greek origin it must 
not lie inferred that the choice of Apollodorus represemted a Hellenistic 
bias on the Emperor’s part. All other known architects in Rome at this 




I' ig. 3:4 (abovf*)- of Trajan, Romo. Plan (Based on Helen Gardner. Art Through the 
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time, including those who collaborated on the project, were Romans, and 
Apollodorus was thoroughly conversant with the current Roman building 
tradition. 

A forum is actually a specifically Roman conception, consisting as it does 
of a systc'in of open eourtyards and buildings all grouped with a specific 
relationship to (^ach other. A glance back at the f)]an of the Athenian 
acropolis (Fig. 1:3) will show how little the Parthenon and Erechtheum 
were relat(‘d to each other. No part of a forum, however, existed in isola¬ 
tion, and in this instance* everything was conc eived from the b(*ginning on a 
large scale and with an eye to symmetry. From the plan (Fig. .3:4) it can be 
seen that the whole was bisected equally by a central axis that ran its 
entire length from the center of the arche^d gateway, through the middle 
of the square, the entrance to the basilica whose axis is at right angles to 
it, onward to the base of the column, and finally up the steps of the temple 
and on to the altar at the back. 

Originally a forum was an open city square, serving as a combin(*d 
market and meeting place. By degrees the buildings around it became ad¬ 
ministrative in nature W'ith space provided for political centers, law courts, 
triumphal arches, cc^mmemorative monuments, and templets. Its origin has 
been sought by various historians in the city plans of smaller Roman settle¬ 
ments, in Roman military camps, and domestic dwellings. All are agn*ed 
on one* point, however, that it is a specific Roman institution since no 
comparable units have been found in Creek centers or elsewhc're. Because 
the Senate met in the Roman Forum, and the* arc'a was the center of 
heated political debates, a forum has since become associated with parlia¬ 
mentary bodic'S and a meeting of minds. 

The problems confronting Apollodorus in the case of the Forum of Trajan 
were by no means simple. Clearing such a large space in a densely popu¬ 
lated city meant the demolishing cjf many blocks of houses. His site*, more¬ 
over, was the valley between the Quirinal and CapiteJine hills. If the usual 
interpretation of the inscription on the base of Tra jan’s column is accepted, 
that monument was erectc'd “to show posterity how high rose the mountain 
levelled by the Emperor.” In practical terms this would mean that more 
than 100 feet was cut off the base of the Quirinal and carted away to make 
room for the courtyard and basilica. The remaining part was then terraced 
as a site for the market buildings, which extended up the hillside. 

Entrance to the forum was made through a majestic triple archway into 
the large paved quadrangle, which was enclosed on three sides by a wall 
and colonnade and on the fourth by the Basilica Ulpia, whose envrances 
corresponded with those of the archway. Standing in the exact center was 
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an imprrssivr [>mn/r j)()rtrai( of Trajan on horsclxick. Though the statue 
is no longer extant, it is known to Jia\’e been similar to the surviving bronze 
equestrian portrait of Marcus Aurelius (lug. 3:^)). With tlie baton of corn- 
rnand firinly in his haiid, this last of the Anttaiine eiiqxTors sits astride liis 
splendid mount with an (‘(pulibrium worthy of the patient Stoie j)hiloso- 
pher, and th(' (houghtlul mien of the author of the widc'ly mid book of 
Alcdilatums. I’lanking the scjuan* on the east and west sid('s wc'H' semi¬ 
circular exi’drae outliiu'cl by tall Doric columns. Similar in shape* were the* 
m(‘rcantil(' units that were built upward into the two hills. I’he best pre¬ 
served are those* on the* Quirinal side*, which weae* six stori(*s in height and 
construcle'd of brick (Jug. 3:5). 'I’here W(‘r(‘ more tlian 150 l)ooths iiu luding 
those on the* forum floor, lor the selling of V(*g(*table*s, fruit, and lIoweTs; 
al)Ove \v(*r(* large* \ aulte‘el halls whe*re* wine* and e)il we're* ste)re*d; si)ie e*s and 
impejrte'd de*lie*ae‘ies we're* se)ld on the third anel iburth floe)rs; the* fifth was 
used to elistribute* ibexl and me)ne'y out of the imperial treasury; and on top 
was a marke't w'he*re fish w'cre ke|)t in ponds supplied by fresh water from 
one* ejf the city's ae|U(*elucts. 

Adjacent io the* e)pe*n scjuare* ( Fig. 3:4) was the Basilica Ulpia, e)f which 
only the rows e)l bre)ke'n cetlumns now mark the site (Fig. 3:6). T he t(*rm 
hasiiita was a].q:)Iied rat Iter gene'ralh' te) large public buildings and is ap- 
pre)xiniately equivalent to the me)dern use e)f the wu)rd hall,, re'ferring te) a 
place* for meetings. Since court ses.sions w^ere alse) held in such place's, the 
term hall af just ire is like'wise* re*lat(‘d te) e^ne of its fune‘lie)ns. As an architec¬ 
tural form, the basilica 1 e*j)r(*se*n(s a e ulniinatie)!) e)f the* le)ng Mexlite'rraiie*an 
building tradition that can be traee'd baekwarcl thre)ugh domestic struc¬ 
tures and the (h’e*e*k te*mple\s to the Kgy])fian hyj)e)style' hall. The* tradition 
was carrit'd forwarel through the* (Ihristian l)asilie as, which difi’ert'd from 
their Roman pre)te)types in sucli de'tails as having the main entrance on 
one of the short ends. 

The vast re'ctangular inte'rior of the Basilica Ulf)ia (Fig. 3:7), named for 
Trajan’s family, was marke'd by a double* ce)lonnade that ran com})let('Iy 
around the building, sup|)oriing a bale ony and a second tier of columns, 
which in turn sui)ported the l)e'ams of tlie* timbered roof. This large central 
hall serve'd as a ge'iieral me'eting place as well as a busine*.ss eenter. 'Fhe 
semicircular aps(*s, possibly rooled o\e'r with hemispherical vaults and set 
apart from the central hall by screens or curtains, housed the courts of law. 
The decorative scheme of the l)iiilding include'd the lavish use of poly¬ 
chrome marbles. TIk* steps at the entrances w'ere oigiallo antico stone, and 
the flanking c olumns were of matching yellcw marble. I'he exterior and 
interior walls w'cre liberally faced with varicolored marble panels, while 
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the floor was done in rich mosaic patterns. In the double colonnade the 
shafts of the columns on the ground flocjr wen* of red granite, w'hile their 
Corinthian capitals were carved from white stone. Pausanias' description 
of the ‘‘roof of bronze'’ probably meant that the decorative scheme had 
been completed with some form of metal embt'llishments. 

Beyond the basilica w^ere two libraries, one for Creek and the other for 
Latin books, separated by a courtyard that enclosed the base of IVajan's 
Column (Fig. 3:8), the sculpture of which will be discussed later in this 
chapter. 

After Trajan's death his adopted son and successor, Hadrian, built at the 
end of the main axis of the Forum the Corinthian t(‘mple that climaxed 
the grand design. Architecturally it was a largt'-scale vcTsion of the Maison 
Carree (Fig. 3:15) at Nimes in southern France. Like other Roman temples 
of this type, 1 Vajan’s temple and the Maison Carree restt'd on podiuiiis 
and had porticos in th(‘ front, which were much more prominently featunrd 
than those in Grec'k temples. The well-preserved example at Nimes like¬ 
wise shows only the columns of the portico standing free, while the rest are 
attached to the cella, indicating that they were ne(‘d(‘d less for structural 
strength than for embellishment. 

The process of d(‘ifying the emperors and building tc'iriples to them had 
begun as early as the reign of Augustus. 'J'he type of statue that stood in 
such temph'S can be s<*en in the Portrait of Augustus (Fig. 3:10), which was 
found near Prirna Porta. He stands in the imposing attitude of an imperator 
addressing his troof)s. Car\’ed on the cuirass, or metal breastplate of his 
armor, are scenes in low relief recounting the* outstanding achievements of 
his reign and pictures of the gods and goddesses who conferred tiu'ir favors 
upon him. At his side is a cupid astride a dolphin, which alludes to the 
divine origin of the Julian family. Vergil, the principal poet of his period, 
iract'd Augustus’ ancestry all the way back to Aeneas, the legendary founder 
of Rome, whose father was th(! mortal Anchises but whose mother was 
none other than the immortal Venus herself. Much of the* Roman religion 
was a family affair, honoring the living pater Jarnilias as well as the nearer 
and more remote ancestors. A room in every household was set aside for 
this purpose, and the custom was responsible for a whole gxmre of sculpture, 
such as the portrait bust of an Unknown Roman (Fig. 3:11). In contrast to 
the generalized and somewhat idealized portrait of Augustus as the states¬ 
man and imperator, the unpretentious portrait of this ordinary citizen is 

remarkably realistic. Both, however, .served essentially the same purpose. 

one as the image of the father of a family in a simple household, the other 
for the veneration of a great man in a temple. 



Fig. 3:9 (left). Equestrian 
Statue of Marcus Aurelius. 
Gilded Bronze, a. d. f.l75- 
180. Heroic size. Piazza del 
Cainpodoglio, Rome (Ali- 
nari). 


Fig. 3:10 (helovv iefi)- Au- 
(fustus. I'oiiiid at I*iirna 
Porta. Marble. 6 ' 8 I 4 " bigb- 
B. f:. r.l3. \"atican Museiiin. 
Rome (.Alinari). I'ig. 3:11 
(below riglil). Uuknuuu Ro¬ 
man. Terra Gotta, bile si/e. 
1st century b. c. Miiseiini 
of Fine Arts, Boston 
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The paternalistic' emperors were f(‘It to deserve the universal r(*v(‘r(mce 
of th(‘ whole Roman family, sine(‘ they wc're eonsick'rc'd pater patriae, or 
fathers of their eountry. Erc'cting a temple to a distinguished emperor was 
not unlike the spirit evidenced in the building of the Washington Monu¬ 
ment or the Lincoln Mcaiiorial in our own national ('apital. Certain days 
were set aside* for the oflcring of food and drink in the simpler 1‘amily 
ceremonies; cm the day lor honoring tlie cmpc'ror, the* rit(‘s at his temple* 
were more formal, oe'e’asionally ineluding animal sacriliee, a proce'ssion, 
festivities, and amuseme nts. Ke'ligion to the Romans thus iTpre'scnted the 
tradition and continuit)' of the family and, in the* larger se'iise, the history 
and destiny of Rome itsedf. 

With the e'xception ol' this temple*, (he Feauin of rrajan was complete*d 
in the* Empevrea's lifetime* and was ele'dicated by him for the use of the 
I)eople of Renne in a. d. 113. T he* whole, then, is made* u{) of parts e em- 
sisiing of the triumphal eaitrane'c* archway, the* courtyarel and its e'que'strian 
statue, the m(*r('an(ile buileJings, the* Basilica LUpia, (wo Iibrarie*s, a monu- 
me'iital column, and the* temple. It all adds up to an archite'ctural com- 
pe;sition e)n a grand scale, elesigne'd te) aere)mm()daie a hie*rarchy of activi(ie*s 
b(*ginning with a shopping c(*nter and plac e* to transac t businc'ss, continuing 
with a general mee‘ting plae*e anel the halls of justie'c*, inox ing on to |)lace*s 
for quiet corite‘m[)lation, study in the* libraric's and (he* reading of history in 
visual form on (he (‘olumn, and, finally, coming to r(‘s( in the ])re*t‘in(:t for 
the* veneration of the Empc'ror and the* worship of the ir Roman gexls. 

The Baths of Trajan 

While the forums took c are of the more* serious f)ursuits of his pe*opIc, 
'I'rajan newer forgot that circus(*s were* ofteai as important as bread in pro¬ 
moting the ge*neral welfare of his xolatile* subjects. One* of every emperor’s 
dutic's, in fiict, was to make proxasion for public amuse’rnent out of his 
private purse. Only the vc’ry w(*althy could alTord ente*rtalnment in their 
own homes, so the pe;*oplc as a whole had to look for their recreation out¬ 
side. To this end the many baths, theate*rs, amphithe*aters, arenas, and 
stadiums had bee'n built all ove*r the city. The variety the*y encompassed 
has ncve*r been surpassed, and e*ven to this day the highest praise that can 
Ije given to an elaborate public festival is to call it a Roman holiday. 

Trajan added to the already-existing public baths a large establishment 
that was also built by Apollodorus. B(*sides the hot, cold, and tepid swim¬ 
ming pools there wca’c* many other facilities, such as dressing rooms, 
gymnasiums, restaurants, bars, and shady walks. Ciuests could also listen to 
public lectures, read in one of the libraries, or stroll about the galleries 



I ig. 3:12. (homed Vaults. Drawing by ("hoisy 


where statuary and i)aintin,i»s were exliibited. Favored as plaees to exhibit 
tli(‘ boot) and soiuenirs earried off during, (brc'ign eonciuests, the baths 
have jjrovided the sources where much anei(‘nl siatuar\’ has ijeen round, 
including the Lauanm (I’ig. 2:15), a notable discovery in the early ]6lh 
century. They were*, in short, people's palacc^s wiiere the sociable citi/enry 
could (‘iijcjy togethei' th(' things that only th(‘ rich ('ould afibrd separately. 

llie ruins of the Thermae ( Baths) of JVajan ai'(‘ no( in so good a state ol’ 
preservation as the later baths ol C'aracalla and Diocletian. However, 
enough about th(‘iii is known to establish a clc'ar ])icture of what they were 
like. Only a degree smaller than the later examples, thc'ir facilities w^ere on 
a coni{)arabl(* scab*. The large central hall was th(‘ earlic’st known instance' 
ol' the use of concrete cross vaulting, the j)rinc iple of which can be studied 
in Figure 3:12. In this respect it was similar to the central hall of the Baths 
of Caracalla (Fig. 3:13), which mc'a.sured 183 feet in length with an open 
space between the walls of 79 feet. It can be seen here that the barrel vault 
which runs lengthwise is thrc'e times intersected at right angles by shorter 
vaults extending across the width of the room. Besides spanning larger 
interior sj>aces, this method of construction had the additional advantage 
of allowing for ample lighting through the clearstory window^s, w^hich were 
provided with thin strips of translucent yellow marble in lieu of glass. 
When erecting such places as the Union Station in Washington, 1). C., and 
the Pennsylvania and Cirand Central terminals in New York City, modern 
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architects could find no better precedents among large secular structures 
than these Roman imperial baths, and the resemblance is quite obvious. 
I hese baths did not serve only to entertain; they had important hvgicnic 
advantages as well. With the habit of daily bathing in fresh water, the 
people of a major city have probably never been so clean before or since. 

The Colosseum, Aqueducts, and Apartment Houses 

Other y)laces, such as the Colosseum (Fig. 3:14) which dates from the late 
1st century, were the scene of more garish forms of mass amusement, such 
as the gory gladiatorial contests between men and wild beasts. The oval 
form of the Colosseum covers about 6 acres and could seat about 5(),()()() 
spectators at one time. Around its circumference run some 80 archways, 
which served so efficiently as entrances and exits that the entire bowl could 
be emptied in a matter of minutes. The Roman talent for organization is 
not only evident here in such practical rcspc'cts but extends to th(* structure 
and decorative design as well. Three architectural orders are combined in 
th(' successive stories of the same building. The attached columns on the 
lower range are the '4iome-grown” Roman variation of the Doric, known 
as the Tuscan; tho.se on the second tier are Ionic; on the third, Corinthian; 
while on the fourth, which rises to a height of 157 feet, are found flat 
Corinthian pilasters. I'he corbels, or sockets, for the poles over which a 
canvas awning was stretched to protect the spectators from sun and rain, 
can also be plainly seen at this point. The building material was a concrete 
made by mixing broken pieces of brick, small rocks, volcanic dust, lime, 
and water. It could be poured into molds of any desired shape and when 
dry was as hard as natural stone. The exterior was originally cov(‘red with 
marble facing, and the entire structure would be in good condition today 
had it not been used as a quarry for building materials right up to the 
18th century. In spite of this, the Colosseum is still probably the most 
imposing ruin to survive from Roman times, and its popularity as a proto¬ 
type can be seen in the numerous football stadiums that grace so many 
college campuses today. 

In order to assure an ample water supply for the baths that bore his 
name, Trajan found it necessary to improve on the old system of aqueducts 
and to add a new one 35 miles long that is still in use today. One of the 
most beautiful examples of these Roman aqueducts is the Pont du Card at 
Nimes (Fig. 3:16), which survives from the 1st century a. d. A system of 
underground and open concrete channels were constructed to bring water 
from its mountain source to the town some 25 miles away. Functioning on 
the principle of gravity, the ducts were sloped in the desired direction, 










I'ig. 3:1” (h'lVi. Roman Aparimcni House at Ostia, 2cl r(‘nMiiy a. d. I'ig. 3:18 (l ight). 

Rcsloit'd by Ciismondi 


and in diis instaiu't*, (lie watrr was carried alinosl 300 yards across the 
valh'y at a height of inort' than 160 fet'l. 'Flu' graccfnl lower range of arches 
support a bridge that is still in us(‘, while the u))[>er series of large and 
small ar('h(‘s suj)|K)i't(‘d the watcT eliannel. 

Th(‘ most ambitious of MVajarrs civil engint'ta ing |)rojects, liowt’ver, was 
the construction of a port at Ostia a[)Out 15 mil(‘S from Roin(\ 'Fhe actual 
[)ort was a complic'ated s\’stem of Incakwaters and canal (‘onru/ctions with 
tlu* Tilx'r Rix’er and was us(‘ful for export and im}X)rt trade as well as 
for an anchorage for th(* Roman licet. The town rapidly grew into ont' 
of th(' most irn[)ortaiit commercial centers of the 2d (‘cntury, and recent 
exeaxations have uncoxered some of its warehoust's, theaters, baths, and 
man\' other public and j)rivate buildings. (.)! major interest arc* the ruins 
of apartment hous(\s that reveal the typt' of multiple-family dwelling place 
in use at this time both in Ostia and in Rome. In contrast to the* more 
h'isurely and rambling Mediterrant'an country villas found at Pompeii, 
the so-called House of Diana (Fig. 3:17) shows a close-knit, economically 
spaced, well-planned building of five stories, which has a strikingly modern 
look. Because the house was locatt'd on a street corner, the ground floor 
had rows of shops along two sides. The second floor provided small apart¬ 
ments for the shopkeepers and their families, and (*ach apartment was con- 
n('('t('d by st'parate steps to th(' shops below. In th(‘ reconstruction drawing 
(Fig. 3:18) two entrances can he seen on the right. One led into the center 
courtyard, which provided light for the inner rooms and where thvrc was a 
fountain; the other led to a stairca.se, which gave access to the ui)per floors. 
'Fhe most desirable apartments would have been those with the balconies 
on the third floor. In th(‘ time of Oonstantinc, two centuries later. Rome 
was known to have had almost 50,000 of such apartment hous(‘s, some of 
which rose as high as eight stories. Compared with these multiple-dwelling 
units, there were only about 1700 private town houses. 
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The Pantheon 

With their highly developed sense of soeial organization, the Romans hit 
upon the idea of a pantheon as a place for all the gods. This religious 
conception was an interesting extension of their political experience, and 
the Olympian deities were considered in this context as a .sort of supersenatc 
who legislated on such cosmic matters as thunderstorms and earthquakes 
and on enher odd matters that were outside the jurisdiction of the otherwise 
(‘fficieni and conscientious Roman senators and em[)(Tor. To house their 
di\'ine deliberations, and to afford well-intentioncxl Romans the oppor¬ 
tunity of im)pitiating them on the proper occasions, the temple known as 
the Pantheon had been built. After the earlicT structure was destroyed by 
fire, Tfadrian undertook its reconstruction about a. d. 120 (Fig. 3:19). The 
boldfK'ss of its d<\sign as well as its masterly execution mark it as one of the 
marv^(‘ls of Roman engineering. 

Unlike the soldierh’ Trajan, his successor was more a man of thought 
than of action. He took delight in disputations with philosophcTS and is 
known to have f)rided himself on his archiU'Ctural acumen. No definite 
records exist to show what specific role he playc'd in any particular building, 
l)ut his archil('(‘ts, in deference to their imperial patron, showed their dis¬ 
cretion b\ failing to claim any personal crc'dit for their labors. 'J’h(‘ most 
famous architc'ct of 'JVajairs reign, Apollodorus, is known to have con- 
tiniK'd his car(‘er under Hadrian, and since the Pantheon reprc'sents a kind 
(jf culmination of Roman enginecTing skill, it is generally thought to be 
mainly his work. 

The builders first constructed a cylindrical base whose walls are 20 feet 
in thic kness. Eight large recc\sses were left in it, one to allow for the entrance 
vestibule, and the others to provide niches for the statuary. To furnish 
support for the massive dome, a system of relieving arches and abutments 
were embedded in the wall to discharge its great weight. The concrete for 
the dome was poured in adjoining sections; and as it dried, it became one 
solid mass of stone, thus justifying its de.scription as an artificial monolith. 
Entrance is made through the octastyle Corinthian portico that measures a 
little over 100 feet in width. Such a huge structure could easily have been 
just an overwhelming mass of brick and concrete. Its solid exterior pro¬ 
portions actually do very little to relieve this general impression, but the 
fact that it was conc:eived primarily as an interic:)r (Fig. 3:20), enclosing a 
definite space, rather than as the solid mass which surrounds it, saves the 
day. The Pantheon’s geometry is based on the union of a cylinder and 
hemisphere, with the interior diameter and the height of the dome both 




F’ig. 3:19 (cibovc). Pantheon. Porlicu 101' wide, 59' high. a. d. 120-124. Rome (Anderson). 
Fig. 3:20 (below). Paiuhecni, Interior. Diameter 142', height 140'. Engraving by Piranesi. 
Metropolitan Museum, New York 
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being about 140 feet. Th(' clarity of form achieved by the visible (‘quality 
of horizontal and vertical diin(‘nsioris, as well as by the simplicity of its 
design, is evident even to the casual ey(‘. The satisfying s(‘nse of spatial 
proportion it imparts, and the harmonious impression its interior provides, 
is based on this concord of applied .sci(‘ntiH(‘ skill and a(‘sthetic feeling. 
In th(‘ Pantheon th(' Romans advanced architecture to the place where it 
began to be conceived in the sens(‘ of significant interiors. The inn(‘r surface 
of the dome is charac terizc'd by indented panels, known as coff('rs, which 
ser\ ('d the dual purpose ol’diminishing the weight of the dome and furnish¬ 
ing the basis for its decoration. In the center of each cofftT was a gilded 
bronz(' star, a motixe introduced possibly to relate the dome symbolically 
to the sky. I’he s(d(‘ source of light is the single, 2^Lfoot-round opening in 
the middle of the dom(‘. This ocidus^ or eye, as it was called, most lik(‘ly was 
interpu'cted as an allusion to the all-s(‘eing ey(‘ of heaven. Streaming down¬ 
ward through it was a shalt cjf light sufficient to bathe the whole interior 
with brightness. The ('ITcct, howev(T, was definitely one of incr(‘asing rh(‘ 
sc'iisc of clarity rather than of imparting an air of mystery. 

What is seen today is but th(‘ l)are ske}<‘ton denud('d of its former ric h 
and colorful coxcring. The bronze f)lates of the })ortico ceiling, the gildc'd 
bronze tilc'S that covered th(‘ entire exterior of both the* drum and tlu‘ 
dome*, thcr polychrome' marbh's that faced tiu' interior walls, and the monu¬ 
mental statues of the gods hax’c all disappc'ared in the course of time. In 
spite' cjf these systematic mutilations, the Pantheon is still the* bc'st-prc'served 
single building that survive's from the ancie'iil world, as we'll as the' oldest 
struc ture of large pioporlions xvith its original roof intact. It has been able 
tc; hold its own as one of the world’s most impressix^c' domc'd buildings in 
spite of such outstanding competition as Hagia Sophia in Constantinople, 
St. Pcte'r's in Rome (Fig. 10:18), and St. Paul’s in London (Fig. l.S:4). Its 
dc'scenclants arc le:‘gion the Valla Rotunda (Fig. 11:6), Thomas Jc'lferson’s 
home at Monticello, the rotunda he designe'd for the LJnivcrsity of Virginia, 
the Pantheon in Paris, certain features of the Caf)itol rotunda in Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., and the Loxv Memorial Library at Columbia University in New 
York, to name but a few of them. 

The Roman Architectural Contribution 

The Roman contribution to architecture was fourfold: (1) building for use, 
(2) emphasizing verticality, (3) designing significant interiors, and (4) de¬ 
veloping and extending the arch as a building principle. In the first case, 
Roman architecture is marked by a shift in emphasis from religious build¬ 
ings to the civil-engineering projects that had such an important bearing 
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on the solution of the practical problems of the day. I'his does not m(‘an 
that the Romans neglect'd thf‘ir shrines and temples or that they lacked 
religious feeling. As in the 19th and 20th centuri(‘s, however, the main 
archil(‘ctural exj)r(*ssion is to be found in secular rath(T than religious 
struciurc's. In this cat(\gory come the basilicas, aqueducts, roads, bridges, 
even the sewer systems, whic h so admirably servcxl the* utilitarian |)urj)oses 
of the Romans. 
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Fig. .^:21. Klenients of a I rue Arch. Drawing by W. D. Richmond 
(Courtesy Joiiii Ives .Scwall) 


Second, by llicir technical advances ihey were able to increase the height 
of their buildings in proportion to the growing size of their large structures. 
■Fhe six-story mercantile buildings ol Trajan s Forum, which lan up the 
Quirinal hillside, are an impre.ssivc demonstration of the practical ad¬ 
vantages of such verticality, which allowed the combination of many small 
shops into a single structure in a crowded city location. Ihe multilainily 
apartment houses in Ostia and Rome arc other cases in point. In less 
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practical instances, the trend is seen in the additional height that imparts 
such pleasing spatial proportions to the halls in the Baths of Trajan and 
Caracalla as well as th(‘ Pantheon, which were all made possible by the 
methods of cross v aulting and the dome. 

Third, the enclosing of large units of interior space was made necc'ssary 
by the expansion of the city's po{)ulation. 'Phe direction of architectural 
thought in meeting this need can easily be s(‘en by contrasting a Greek 
agora, or market place, with the Forum of Trajan; a Hc'llenistic theater 
with the Colosseum; or the Parthenon with tlu* Pantheon. Special attention 
to space com|)osition and the problems of lighting are in evidence in the 
planning of such interiors as those* of the* Basilica Ulpia, the* Panthe*on, and 
the halls of the great baths. In all instances the increasing Roman aware¬ 
ness of the value, tangibility, and reality of the spatial medium is dis¬ 
cernible. 

Lastly—and perhaps most important of all was the Roman e'xploitation 
of the possibilities inherent in the arch as a building principle to implem(*nt 
the abov'e objee tives. The construction of a true arch by means of the 
wedge-shaped blocks known as voussoirs can be s(*(‘n mon* easily in Figure 
3:21 than explained in w-ords. When such arches are plac(*d side* by sid<* in 
a series, the resulting arcade can be used for such structur(‘s as acpicducts 
and bridge's, as seen in the* Pont du Card (Fig. 3:16). When placed in a 
series from front to back, the result is a barrel vault, also called a tunnel 
vault, which can be seen in the Arch of Trajan at Benevento (Fig. 3:1), 
and which was used to roof over interiors. When two such half-cylindrical 
vaults int(*rscct each other at right angles, as seen in Figure 3:12, the result 
is referred to as a c ross vault or groined vault. This is the principle which is 
used so advantageously in the central halls of the Baths of Trajan and 
G.aracalla. When a series of arches span a given space by intersecting each 
other around a central axis, the result is a dome, as exemplified in the 
Pantheon (Fig. 3:20). In greatly oversimplified form, these constitute the 
technical principl(*s that underlie the Roman architectural achievement. 

SCULPTURE 

The Spiral Frieze of Trajan’s G>lumn 

To commemorate Trajan’s victories in the two campaigns against the 
Dacian people who inhabited the lower Danube region, a monumental 
column was erected in his Forum by the Senate and people of Rome. It 
was placed in a small court opening off from the Basilica Ulpia between the 
two libraries. Its base (Fig. 3:8) was originally surrounded by a colonnade 
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that supported an u{)per gallery from which bettor views of the sculptures 
could be obtained. "I he width of the column varies from 12 feet at the 
base of its shaft to 10 Icet at the top. As a whole it rose to a full height of 
128 feet, including the 18-foot base, the 97-foot shaft, and a 13-foot colossal 
statue of Trajan made of gilded bronze, which originally stood at the top. 
The latter has long since disappeared and has been replaced by one of 
St. Peter. Inside the column is a circular staircase which winds upward to 
the top and is lighted by small windowlike slits cut into th(' frieze. Accord¬ 
ing to tradition, Trajan chose the monument as his burial place, and his 
ashes were placed somewhere beneath it. The column itself is of the Doric 
order and is constructed in S('veral sections of white marble. Its surface is 
entirely covered by a spiral band, carved in low relief, which winds around 
it from the bottom to the top in twenty-three revT^lutions. Reading from 
left to right, the story of the two Dacian campaigns unfolds in a continuous 
frieze about a yard wide and 218 yards long in which more than 2500 
human figures make their appearance, in addition to horses, boats, vehicles, 
and equipment of all kinds. 

The hero of th(‘ story is, of course, the soldierly Trajan, who is shown 
fulfilling his imperial mission as the defender of Rome against the encroach¬ 
ments of the barbarians. The Empire was always willing to include any 
pc'ople who accepted the values of Mediterranean civilization, but it could 
tol(Tatc no challenge. When an important kingdom was founded in Dacia, 
Trajan regarded it as a threat and set out accordingly to bring it under 
Roman control. Whih' it look two campaigns to do the job, the histing 
result of this Romanizing process is shown by the fact that one of the 
nations of the region still calls itself Rumania. Trajan’s brilliance as a com¬ 
mander was well known, and on this and other similar monuments his 
reputation certainly did not suffer for lack of adverti.sement. In the frieze 
he is invariably presenl and is consistently portrayed as a resolute figure in 
complete command of the situation at all times. Sharing top billing with 
their general is the Roman army; and their opposite numbers are found 
in the Dacian king Dec(*balus, who appears as Trajan’s antagonist, and his 
barbarian hordes, who play opposite the Roman legions. 

The beginning of the campaign is placed on the banks of the Danube in 
a Roman encampment guarded by sentries and supplied by boats (tig. 
3:22). As they set forth across a pontoon bridge, a river god personifying 
the Danube rises from a grotto and lends his support by holding up the 
bridge. From this point onward the action moves with singular force and 
directness toward the inevitable climax, the triumph of Roman arms. The 
ensuing scenes show the Emperor holding a council of war; clad in a toga 




Fig. 3:22. C'oliiiiin of'I'rajan. Reliefs on ilie Lower Pan of Shaft. I'rnjans (.'/intpui^n (igaiHsf 
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pouriii^ a lil)ation to ihr ,t>ods; and standing on a tribunal as fit' addr('ss(\s 
his troops. The army is sliown pitehing a eainj) on (‘many .soil: burning a 
Dac'ian village'; and in tlie midst of battle*. At the psychological inomcnt 
Jupite'r apjX'ars in the sky, throwing bolts of lightning at the ene'iny and 
dispersing tli(*ni in all directions. .Lhe aft(*rniath of the l)attle is then shown 
with the soldiers crowding arcjund riajan and holding up the dee apilalexl 
heads e^f the ene'iny for his apprewal; surge*ons arc seen caring for the 
wounded; and winge'd victory makes her a[)pearance. 

At the making ol‘ pe*ace Trajan is shown s(‘ate^d in judgnu*nt on the leTt 
and the still-eJefiant De'cebalus is staneiing on the far right in front of the 
wall of the Roman camp. Be‘twe*e*n them are* the re‘i)resentativ(*s of the* 
vanquished p(*(;ple prostrating themselves before their c()nqu(*ror and im¬ 
ploring him for mercy. Here the* protagonist and antagonist of the drama 
confront each other directly in a single .scene in the middle of the frieze, 
which serves as an interim summary of the action up to this point. On this 
(x:casion 'i’rajan made a lenient pe'a(*e which gave the king of the Dacians 
his chance to re gather his force's, thus making a second campaign inevitable. 
At the conclusion of the ste^ry near the top of the column, Decebalus is 
shown falling on his sword; his head is brought to Trajan as a trophy; the 
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bar[)arians take* n'lugc' across a river; and finally a personification of Night 
is seen hovering over a ck'solate landscape^. 

The seeiu's an' d('signed to promote th(' continuous flow of action as 
smcxjthly as possible*. I ’or rc'asons of clarity the scenes have* to be difTeren- 
tiated, and tlu* artist dcjes this thre^ugh .some ^^0 se'jxirale appearances of 
Trajan, which always signal a nc'w aelivit\^ Other dc'vices employed arc' 
an occasional tn'C', to sc't off one* scc'nc* liom ancj)th(*r, and new backgiounds 
that are indicalc'd in some place's by a mountain, in others by a group of 
Intildings, and so on. The* comparison of (his type of spiral rc'lief has aptly 
been made* with the form ol the unfolding papyrus scrolls that the c'ducated 
Romans were’ accustomed to rc'ad. M’rajan is known to ha\^e written an 
account ol his Dacian cam[)aigns, much as Julius ( laesar had done' in the 
case* of his (ialiic' wars, l:)ut the documc'nt was lost. Since commentaries cjn 
this bit ol history ao* so Iragrnc'ntary', the column has l)('Come one of the 
princ ipal source's of information about it. The impirssion the view^c'i* re- 
ceivc's is so \ ivid that he fec'ls almost as if lie* had exjx'ric'nceci the campaign 
with JVajan. 

I’he relic'fs have* a dclinitc* aflinity to literature in their manner of telling 
a story by the* prcK C'ss of \isual narration. 1Tic' methods that the Romans 
usc'd in such cases have Ix'en clistinguishc’d as ‘"the simultaneous'' and '‘the 
c’oiitinuous." 'rhe first is the* same' as that usc'd by the Greeks in the c'ast 
pc'cliinent and frie/c of the* Parthenon, for instance, where all the action 
lake's plac'c at a gixx'n mornc'nt that is frozen into scailpturai form. The 
siinullanc'ous or isolating mc'thod thus observc's the classical unities of time, 
place', and action. I he continuous or cyclic method was dc'x elopc'd by the 
Romans for just suc h a sc'i ies of scene's as Trajan's wars. Tlie unity of action 
is obtainc'd by the tc'lling of a life story, or it can be broadened to include a 
couple' of military cam})aigns, as in this instance. The unilic's of time and 
place arc’ sacrilicc'd as far as the wdiole composition is concerned but are 
prc'served in the sef)arat(' scenes. While the origin of this continuous style 
is still a matter of sc holarly dispute*, none has challenged the effectixe u.se 
the' Romans made' of it. Its spirit is close to their keen interc'st in historical 
and current c'vc'iits, and its value for the purpose's of state' propaganda is 
obvious. 

Despite' the diivct narrative content, the style is not re'alistic. For his ef¬ 
fects, llu' artist depc'nde'd upon as carc'fully a wx)rked out set of symbols as 
the' writc'rs ol' C[)ics have* done in the case' of words. I'hc use of a scries of 
undulating lines, for instance, indicates the sea; a jagged outline' on the 
horizon stands for a mountain; a giant rising up out of the water rcpresc'nts 
a river; a wall can me'an either a city or a camp; and a female figure whose 
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draperies arc folded in the shape of a crescent moon informs the observer 
that it is night. In such a symbolic process, lif)erties with perspective in¬ 
evitably occur, and it is quit(‘ usual to find a man taller than a wall and an 
important figure, such as that of the Emperor, much gn-aler in size than 
those around him. This technique does not preclude such clearly rec'og- 
nizable things as the banners of certain Roman legions as well as the details 
of their shields and armor. But there is a sharp stylistic differentiation be- 
twc'cn the approach in this case and the obvious realism of the relief on 
the Arch of Titus (Fig. 3:3). The Trajan frieze points unmistakably in the 
direction of the pictorial symbolism employed by early Christian and 
medieval artists, who doubtless wen' influenced by it. 

Much of the work will seem crud(' if placed beside the sculpture of the 
Hellenistic style producc'd during the same pc'riod. But this relief is cl(*arly 
and intentionally an exanipl(' of Roman popular art, and as such it was 
addressed to that large segnu'nt of the populace which was not accustomed 
to getting its information and enjoyment from books. Its location between 
two libraries also indicates a recognition that history could com<* from 
pictorial sources as well as from Greek and Latin scrolls. The elegant and 
placid forms of Greek gods were not apt to arouse the emotions of those 
Romans who sought amusement in the gladiatorial contests h('ld in the 
Colosseum. VVhih' the educated minority could admire the virtues of 
dignity and restraint in their sculpture, the vast majority had to be aroused 
by just such an energetic direct-action story as this, and one which involved 
peopk* like themselvc's. Viewed in this light, the' weak is fresh, original, and 
a.stonishingly alive. 

The artist who designed the frieze was clearly a master of his medium, 
who was able to depict with ease in extremely low rc'lief whole armies, 
pitched battles, and the surrounding land and seascapes. The care in 
execution is consistently carried out, and, even though the reliefs at the 
top were almost completely out of view, the workmanship remains the 
same. Standing in its prominent location from Trajan’s time to ours, the 
column has had incalculable influence on later art. The continuous mode 
of visual narration was taken over directly into the catacomb paintings of 
the early Christians; was continued in illuminated manuscripts, religious 
sculptures, and the stained glass of the Middle Ages; and can still be found 
going strong in the comic strips of daily newspapers. Even the motion 
picture owes a certain debt to the technique worked out here in the 2d 
century a. d. In this book examples of the direct influence of this narrative 
mode include the mosaics relating the story of Christ in the church of 
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Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo in Ravenna (Figs. 4:4 through 4:6); the Bayeux 
Tapestry, which tells the story of the Norman conquest of England 
(Figs. 6:1 through 6:4); Giotto’s frescoes on the life of St. Francis of Assisi 
(Figs. 8:3 through 8:6); Michelangelo’s Sistine C:hapel ceiling murals (Figs. 
10:9 through 10:16); and the studious duplication of it made under Na¬ 
poleon for the Place Vendorne in Paris (Fig. 17:5). 

LITERATURE AND MUSIC 

While the time of 'Trajan could boast of no WTiters of the caliber of Cicero, 
l.ucretius, Vergil, or Horace, it could at least point with pride to some of 
its eminent men of Ic'ttcTs. duintilian, author of the famous textbook known 
as the Instiiules of Oratory, had influcmc'c'd directly or indirectly a group of 
writers including Pliny the Younger, a persuasive orator and graceful letter 
writer; lacitus, the historian; Juvenal, the satirist; and Suetonius, who was 
responsible for the gossipy but informative Lives of ike Twelve Caesars. 
Plutarch, though a Greek, must also be listed among the major writers of 
the period, espec ially for his perceptive' se'ricrs of biographies of Greek and 
Roman statesme'n, the Parallel Lives. 

A very vivid picture of the* life cjf a Roman of the! patrician class is found 
in the corre'si)e)ndence! of Pliny the Younger. As a senator and holder of 
important ofIice\s under Trajan, he enjoyexJ a wide acquaintance with many 
men of aflairs. As a man of means he was able to enjoy all the refinements 
of a style of living that was highly luxurious enen by inodeTn standards. 
His civic duties required him to pass much of his time in Rome, but, like 
so many others of his class, he' pre'fe'rred to live in me)r(' rural surroundings. 
His eountry estates exte'iiele'd from one end e)f the Italian peninsula to the 
e)the'r, and he took special pride in the beautiful villas he built on them. 
Two that he was especially fond of were le)cated on I.ake Como. One he 
called Tragedy because it commanded a grand view from its lofty situation; 
the other he named Comedy because it was more' intimately built on the 
lakeshore and more conducive to sport. '^You may fish yourself,” he wrote 
to a friend, “and throw your line out of your room, and almost from your 
bed, as from a boat.” ^ 

Pliny’s descriptions of his villa near Florence and another near Ostia 
are so detailed that architects have been able to reconstruct them with 
considerable exactness. The pleasures available at his Tuscan estate in¬ 
cluded hunting, supervising the farming, strolling about in gardens, exer¬ 
cising and playing games in the gymnasium, banqueting, and swimming. 
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for which there weiT no Jess than three pools iiK'Jucling a warm one in tfie 
sun and a eooJ one in the shade. Pliny w'as nol one to neglect the pleasures 
of tJie mind, wliich in his case included reading in Jiis extensive library, 
conversing and cc)rres{X)nding witJi stimulating irit'iids, and collecting ob¬ 
jects of art that took his fancy. His enthusiasm for th(' latter pursuit is 
cx])ressed in on(‘ of his Ic'tlers. have lately [)urclias<'d with a legacy that 
was l(‘it m(‘, a statue of (.k)rin{hian bronze," he inlormed a friend. '‘It 
represents an old man in a standing posture. I’he bones, the muscles, the 
veins, and wa'inkles arc* so strongly ('xpn'ssed, that >011 would imagine the 
figure to be animated." * 

Because of the C'iceronian <‘locjuenc(‘ he had devt'loped as a pupil of 
Quintilian, Pliny was chosen by the Senate to make the wt'lcoming s[)eech 
on the occasion of IVajan’s first arrival in Ronu* al't(*r his accession as 
emperor. 'I'he Panegyric he deliv'(‘red was a veritable ti*iumphal arch of 
flowery oratory. His later corres[)ond('ncc‘ with Trajan, wh('n he was 
governor of the distant provinc e of Bith^ nia, is as businc'ssiikc' and direct as 
the S[)eech to the Senate' was ornate and dc'vious. Pliny wrote 10 his su- 
pc'rior with a propc'r note of deferc'nce, and Trajan's replic's wc're always 
terse and right to the' |X)int. In a ty|)ical ('xcliange Pliny askc'd wlic'dier it 
would be advisable to rc'build ihc' baths in one ol ihc' towns under his 
jurisdiction. 'Hie complete tc'xt of Trajan's rc*pl\' was as follows. “It the* 
('recting a public bath will not be too great a charge' upon tliC' Prusc'iisc's, 
we may c’oinply with thc'ir rc'Cjuest; provided, how'cver, that no new tax 
be Ic'V'ied IVir this purpose, nor any of those* taken off which are apj)ro|)rialed 
to necessary purposes.’' " 

The practice of poetry and music c'njoycd higher fa\'or among the* edu¬ 
cated Romans than dabbling in the visual arts. Suggesting a plan for a 
building or some* of the dc'lails of its decorative* design was all right for a 
landowner, but from there on it was the' architect’s and carpenter's business. 
With .scultiture* and painting, a wealthy man could make an imjiosing im¬ 
pression as a collector, fiut the ac tual chiseling and daubing was something 
for artisans and sla\'es. Whc'n it c ame to the* writing ol’verse* or singing to 
the* accompanimc'nt of the lyre, howevc'r, amateurs aboundc'd in the* highest 
ranks of .soc:iety right uf) to the emperors themse*lves. While* Trajan’s 
recreations se em to have* lieen as strenuous as some of his military activitic'S, 
those of his imme'diate successors included literary and musical pursuits. 
Hadrian, for instance, wrote pejetry in both (ireek and Latin, but it re- 
maiiu'd for the last of the Antonine*s, Marcus Aurelius, to make* an enduring 
reputation for himself as a writer and philosopher. Hadrian, Antoninus 
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Pius, and C'aracalla were profitarnt on the cilhara and hydraulic organ. 
Their musical pro\v(‘ss, howc'ver, was not dcslin<‘d to j^ut that of their 
famous prcdecessoj', Nero, into th(* shade. 

While much is known about Roman liltTature, there is a dearth of ('xact 
information on th(‘ nature oi' Roman music. Since no actual e.\ampl(\s 
survive, tlie only available .sources are occasional lit('rary n'ferences; sculp¬ 
tures, mosaics, and wall paintings, which show music-making situations; 
and some of th(‘ musical instruments themselves. From these it is clear 
that th(' Romans heard a great deal of music, and that no occasion, public 
or ijrivate, was complete without music of some* kind. 

A mosaic' showing a small Roman instrumental ensemble performing in 
an amphitheater during a gladiatorial ccmtc'st has bc'cn found in some 
rc'cent excavations at Zliten in JVorlh Africa (Fig. 3:23). One musician is 
shown playing the long, straight brass instrument known as the tuba^ or 
trumpet; two others are playing the circular cornu, or horn; while still 
another is seated at the hydrmdus, or watcT organ. Eejuipped with a rudi- 
inentarv keyboaid and sto|js, this highly ingenious instrument woikcxl on 
the principle of forcing air compre.ss('d by two water tanks through a set 
of bronze pipes. Some of these instruments were 10 feet high, and th(‘y 
w'CTC' used mainly in open-air arenas whcTc their tone must have resembled 
that of the calliopes, once so popular in old-fashionc'd circus parades. OthcT 
Roman instruments included the tibia, which was a version of the* Greek 
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aulos, or reed pipe; the panpipes, principally a rustic instrument; and the 
metal plates known as cymbals which were clapped together by the hands, 
or sometimes attached to the feet. 

In keeping with the Roman idea of grandeur, the size of their instru¬ 
ments was greatly increased. Marc('llinus described a performance in which 
hundreds of players took part, some of whom w<^rc said to have performed 
on 'Myres as big as chariots.'’ Owing to their usefulness in warfare, an ever- 
increasing volume of sound was demandc'd of wind instruments. Battle 
signals wc're relay('d by means of trum})et calls, and the larger the legions, 
th(' bigger and brassier became the sound. This is borne out by Quintilian, 
who asks a typical rhetorical question, then proceeds to answ(!r it with a 
characteristic flourish: ‘‘And what else is the function of the horns and 
trump(‘ts attac hed to our legions? The loudcT the concert of their notes, 
the greater is the glorious supremacy of our arms over all the* nations of the 
earth.” ® The large audiences accustomc'cl to gather in amphitheaters also 
played a part in tlu^ stc'pping u]) of the volume of individual instruments 
and in the development of sizable voc al and instrumental c‘nsembles. Writ¬ 
ing in the 1st century a. d., Seneca notc‘s that the size of the vocal and 
instrumental ensembles was such that thcTc .sometimes were more singers 
and players in the arena than in the auclic'nce. Soloists would obviously be 
lost in suc h vast surroundings, and it is not unusual to come across de¬ 
scriptions of large groups of singcTS ac companied by wind instruments of 
w'lrious kinds and the hydraulic organ. 

Quintilian also points out some of the practic al applic*ations of music to 
the art of oratory. He particularly emphasizes the development of the voice 
bc'cause “it is by raising, lowering, or inflexion of the voice that the orator 
stirs the emotions of his hearers.” He then cites the example of one of the 
great speakers of the past who had a masician standing behind him while 
making his spec:ches, “whose duty it was to give him the tone's in which 
his voice was to be pitc hed. Such was the attention which he paid to this 
point even in the midst of his most turbulc'iit speeches, when he was ter¬ 
rifying the patrician party.” ' 

laterary sources point to a high degree of musical activity in Rome dur¬ 
ing the 2d century a. d. From the number c^f Greek-trained singers, instru- 
mcmtalists, and mime^s whc» were active, it is clear that the CJreek tradition 
was still very much alive. In its more austere forms, however, Greek art 
could have appealed only to the aristocratic minority. Hence like so many 
other Greek artistic practices, music was adapted to the needs and uses of a 
large cosmopolitan center which c'mbraced a great variety of tastes. Pliny 
casually mentions what the entcTtainrnent in a cultivated household would 



Fig, 3:24. Dioskouridcs of Samos. Street Musicians. Mosaic from Herculaneum. c.lOO b. c. 
National Museum, Nayiles (Alinari) 

have been like, when he chides one of his friends for not appearing at a 
dinner to which he had been invited. After describing the menu he missed, 
he tells him that he was to have been “entertained cither with an interlude, 
the rehearsal of a poem, or a piece of music,” ® whichever his guest pre¬ 
ferred. Music was also a part of every theatrical performance, and, while 
the Roman drama omitted the chorus that the Greeks had stressed, its 
dialogue was interspersed with songs accompanied by the tibia. Such musi¬ 
cal portions, however, were not composed by the dramatists as they had 
been in the Athenian tradition, but were delegated to specialists in this field. 
In addition to the use of trumpets for signaling, the importance of choruses 
and bands for military morale was not overlooked, and a functional type of 
military music also existed. In addition, there was the popular ensemble 
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music which was played at games and contests; and some strolling street 
musicians can be seen performing in Figure 3:24. 

The fact that not a single note of any of this musi(' is in exist<mce today 
points to the fact that Roman music was primarily a [)crforming art. While 
the practicing musicians may very well hav(' cornjjosed their own songs 
and pic'ces, or made variations on traditional tunes, none s(‘(miis to have 
been concerned with committing them to paper and if one had done so, 
the church fathc'rs would hav’c seen to it that these pagan m('lodi(‘s wctc 
committed to th(‘ flames. So, like the folk music that existed only in oral 
tradition until th(‘ ad\ent of mod('rn notation and recording devic(\s, lh(! 
art di('d with tlu' people who practiced it. 

IDEAS 

As a part of the main stream of classical culture, Roman ci\'ilization shared 
many of th(’ basic ideas that produced the Hellenic* and Hellenistic st\i(*s. 
Significantly the Romans widemed the scope of the arts to include not only 
works that were* aimed at the ('onnoisseur levc'l but those that carried liroad 
mass appeal as well. The (wo ideas, then, (hat dilfercmtiatc the* Roman from 
the earlier aspc'cts of the' classical style's and that dominate the Roman 
exprc'ssion in the arts, are the* genius for organization and the frank spirit 
of utilitarianism, evidenced in their conception ol‘ the arts as a means to 
popular enjoyment and the solution oi' practical problems. 

Organization 

The Roman ability to organize is shown in the consistent application to (he 
building up of a systematic world ordc'r, which ('inbraced a unific’d rc'ligion, 
a unified body of laws, and a unified civilization. Military conquest was, to 
be sure, one of the means c'rnployed; but the* allowance of a maximum of 
sc'lf-governrnent to subject peoples, a wide latitude to local customs, even 
to tribal and cult religions, is proof of the Romans' psychological realism 
and toleration. 'Fheir promeuion of extcTnal unity did not imply internal 
uniformity, and their recognition of this fact w'as at the root of their success 
as administrators. With this ability to organize their religious, legal, social, 
and governmental institutions, it is clear that their greatest contribution 
in the arts would lie in the direction of architecture. I’his organizational 
spirit, moreover, is revealed most decisiv('ly in their undertaking of large 
public-works projects, such as the building of roads, ports, aqueducts, and 
the like. It is also seen in their manner of grouping buildings on a common 
axis, as in the Forum of Trajan, which was so directly in contrast to the 
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Hellenic idea of isolated perfection; in the organization of business activities 
in common centc'rs, and the various forms of r(‘creation in the baths; in the 
technical applicalion and development of all the possibilities of construc¬ 
tion by means of the arch; in the combination of the Ionic and C-orinthian 
capitals to form tlK‘ Composite order, their only distinctive contribution to 
the classical orders ol architecture; in the use of three* orders on the (‘xterior 
of the same building, as in the C'olosseum where rusc an-Doric columns are 
found on the first story, Ionic on the s(*cond, and Corinthian on the third; 
in the develoj^ment of the* multifainily apartment house; in the attentiem 
given to the eflicient asse'mbling and dispe*rsing of large numbers of people 
in such buildings as the* (ble)sse*uin; in the* invention of a supermarket, such 
as the six-stejried example in rriijaifs Forum; and finally, in the erection 
of a supeTlemple for all the gods, as in the* Panthe'ein. 

The same e)rganizational spirit is refle*ct(x] in the expansiem of interior 
space as in the Basilica lJl{)ia, the Panthe*e)n, and the great halls of the 
baths in order to accommodate ever larger numbe*rs of pe*o]:)le\ The* Creek 
idea had been to de'fine space in planes, and the* exterien's of their temples 
were designed as l)ae kdrops for preK CSsieins and religiejus ce*reinonie:s. Those 
who worshipe'd Athena at the Parthenon we're concerne'd primarily with 
its external colonnade, not the interior. Spae e^ in this sense was define*d but 
not organized, but in the* Panthe*on interior space was enveloped and made 
real. To the Creeks. sj)ace always remained a formless void, but the 
Romans rc'cognized the possibilitie's of‘ three-dimensional spac e, enclosed 
it, and endowc'd it with significant form. Among the* many ways they 
sought to enhance* this sjiatial feeling are a sc'nsitivity to scale*; a te*ndency 
to de'sign buildings in related struc tural units; an ewploiiation of color by 
the use of pol\chrome marbles, which livened interiors and wliie:h addc'd 
to the perception of dej)th; a use* of illusionistic wall paintings to suggest 
the third dimension; and an ineTease*d attention given to lighting prob- 
Ic'ins. All this the Romans accumplishc'd without sacrificing the classi¬ 
cal clarity of* form. The same feeling, furthermore, is carried over into 
sculpture where* the tangibility of the s{)atial environment is reflectexl in 
the backgrounds of reliefs by means of buildings and landsc apes which sug¬ 
gest depth, whereas the 5th-century b. c:. Grecian style consciously omittc'd 
any such frame of refc'rence. In addition to this, the organization of time 
into a temporal continuum, as in the cyclie:al scrie's presented on the 
Column of Tra jan, shows a new concept of sequential order translated into 
the pictorial medium. 

Still another facet of this Roman organizational ability is found in the 
allowance for a wide range of taste in the arts. There were styles which 
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appealed to the educated few and those which held the attention of the 
untutored populace of the middle and lower classes. In one case it was 
directed to the eye and ear of the connoisseur, and in the other it was 
frankly popular in its appeal. The conservative tastes of the first group 
harkened back to the tried-and-true values of Greek art; hence they 
either collected antique statuary and paintings, or they commissioned new 
works to be executed in the older style. In extolling the virtues of his nc'wly 
acquired Corinthian statuette, Pliny the Younger wrote: “It is small, but 
pleasing, and finely executed, at least, if I have any taste.” ^ Such a piece 
would have held little interest for the majority, who needed something 
more like a large bronze equestrian statue or a monumental triumphal 
arch to capture their attention. In Trajan's Forum due allowance was made 
for this variety of taste, with the Greek and Latin libraries placed on either 
side of a court and a column in between, where the story of Trajan's 
campaigns was related in a carefully worked out language of symbols 
designed to awaken the curiosity of the multitude. 

The disdain of the conservative group for popular art was well stated by 
Athenaeus, a Greek scholar and teacher who resided in Rome' about a. d. 
200. He championed the virtues of the older cultural tradition and fre¬ 
quently made unllatlering comparisons between the higher standards of 
the past and those that prevailed in his day. “In early times,” he wrote, 
“popularity with the masses was a sign of bad art; hence, when a certain 
aulos-player once received loud applause, Asopodorus of Phlius, who was 
himself still waiting in the wings, said ‘What’s this? Something awful must 
have happened!’ The player evidently could not have won ap|)roval with 
the crowds otherwise. , . , And yet th(! musicians of our day set as the 
goal of their art success with their audiences.” Just as in the case of 
archit('Ctun‘, sculpture, and painting, the Romans were heirs to the Greek 
musical tradition. The ancient theories survived in philosofdiical specula¬ 
tion, and Greek music teachers were employed by preference in the homes 
of the wealthy. The only musical compositions to survive from this period, 
for instance, are three hymns by Mesomedes, a Greek musician attached to 
Hadrian’s court. Those who cultivated this more austere style still felt 
that music was meant to educate and elevate the mind, but the popular 
taste lay in quite another direction. 

The music-making that Athenaeus and his conservative group scorned 
was obviously the very kind that the majority of Romans enjoyed at their 
public festivals, military parades, games, sporting contests, races, and to 
some extent the theater. The modern parallel would be the cleavage that 
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exists between audiences intc^rested in chamber music, symphony concerts, 
and the opera, and those attracted l)y bands at football gam<\s, Broadway 
musicals, and Hollywood films. What the Romans ac complished here was 
broadening the l)ase of the appeal of the' arts and gearing them to a number 
of diffc^rent types of audience*. They thus succec'ded in i)roviding for the 
entertainment of a large city population, just as thc'ir buildings and civil- 
engineering projexts took care of their physical nc‘c*ds. 

Utilitarianism 

In referring to the administrations of the last two Antoninc emperors, 
Ciibbcjn declared that "'thc'ir united reigns are possibly the only pc*riod of 
history in which the happinc*ss of a great people was the* sole object of 
government.” 'The* basis of this claim is to be found in the way the 
Romans managed to stc*er a middle course between the Scylla of Greek 
theoretical abstractions about the nature of an ideal state and the Cha- 
rybdis of re‘ligious s[)ec:ulation on the Jc^ys of the world to come, that was 
to charactc'rize the subseejuent Christian phases of the Empire. Speculation 
on the eternal veriti(‘s could edify the mind, but the understanding of hu¬ 
man bc'havior was rc'warded by more immediate advantages. In the late 
.-\ntonine Age*, Rome had reached an c'cjuilibrium based on an acceptance 
of the Stoic doctrine* of 'live and let live,” and the Epicurean idea of 
pleasure as an index to the highc'st good. The transfer of these individ¬ 
ualistic doctrines to the* forms and policies of a government meant a high 
dc'grec* of tolc*rancc on one side, and a recognition that the standard of 
<*xc*c*llence in (*ither a law or a work of art was whcthc*r it would bring the 
greatest good to the greatest number. The construction of elegantly pro¬ 
portioned tem|)les was therefore not so important as the building of a new 
hos])ital or an aqueduct. Maintaining a luxurious private palace was 
secondary to that of providing people’s palaces such as the public baths 
and th(*aters. A private collection of .sculpture was subordinate to public 
exhibitions in city squares and galleries where the statues could be seen 
and enjoyed by many. A play, poem, or piece of music that awakened only 
the sensibilities of the cultured minority did not rank so high on this scale 
as tho.se that were applauded by the multitude. In short, the practical arts 
were favored over the decorative arts; material goods superseded more 
remote spiritual ble.ssings; and utility was in the ascendance over abstract 
beauty, though it must be remembered that the two arc not mutually 
exclusive. 

Since the Romans were concerned less with ideal forms, it was by no 
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means areidental that their o reat(‘st successes were in the arts of government 
rather than in th(' fine arts. As Wrgil said in the Acneid: ''I.(‘t others melt 
and mold the breathing bronz(‘ to iorms mort* fair ... or trace' with 
pointexi wand the cychxl heaven, and hail the' constellations as the‘y rise; 
But thou, Oh Roman, learn with sovereign sway to rule the' nations."' 
As might be' expected the art which was most conge-nial te) Re)man aspi¬ 
rations was that ejf arc hitecture, es|)('cially in its utilitarian aspc'cts as found 
in the lield cjf c’ival e'ligineering. Building a 2()()-mile‘ highway o\*e'r the 
me)untains, nujving part of a hill oxer 100 fee't high to make way for a 
forum, providing a sewer system for a city of over one* inilliem inhabitants, 
bridging the Danube* at its widest point, peTlecting ne‘W building matc'rials 
such as brick and concrete—all these* were taken in stride*. 

When it came to sculpture*, the Romans saw that its subject matte*r serve*d 
the purpose's of the state by extolling the virtues and dc'c'ds of (he e'liiperors. 
Such e'pic poems as the Aeund perlbnne*d a similar serx'ice in the* lit(*rary 
mc'dium; and, as Quintilian said, the loud seainds of the* f)rass insti uinents 
proclaimed the glory of Roman arms. Other applications cjf this utili¬ 
tarianism are found in (he* brilliant (*x|)loi(ation of siu’h technical de'vice's 
as the arch and the vault, 'Their succe'ss in solving :.uch })ractical pre)ble‘ms 
as the bringing of wat(*r from great distance's and the* like* is prove'd by the 
number of roads and bridge's which are* still serx ing the'ir puri)ejs(' (e) this 
day. In sculpture* the* application of the contijiuous-narratixe* irietliod to 
the te'lling of a story was pre 3 gTe*s.sive in that it proinote'd the se'iise of con¬ 
tinuity in the te'inporal dimension, and that it anticipale'd late r (llnistian 
and se'cular pictorial forms. The dex e'lopment of sue h a inae tic al fenin of 
verbal communication into the* art of lette'r-writing, be*ginning with ( lie*e*ro 
and continuing xvith the* younger Pliny, xvas the* Iite*rary face*t of the same 
idea. Finally, when Quintilian pointc'd out how the art of melody could be 
applie'd to oratory by the use* of a pitc h [)ipe to give* the speaker a more 
persuasive tone, the cycle is complete. 

Effe'ctixx* as this utilitarianism was, it was purchasc'd at the price of a 
conflict betxveen structure* and decoration; extrinsic and intrinsic values; 
and the* purposiv^e and nonpurposive aspects of art. 'J'he Romans built and 
dec'orated well, but the two, somehow, failed to achi(*ve a harmonious 
coexistence. This is well illustrated by the* some*what hollow claim of 
Augustus, who proudly boastc'd that he found Rome a city of bric:k and 
Ic'ft it a city of marble*. Actually Rome was still a city of brick and concrete 
under an Augustan marble veneer. Both materials need no a|)ology nor 
even a disguise, as proved by the rhythmical grace of the functional arches 
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of the Pont du Ci.'ird, Hence it was in no way necessary to imply that 
Roman structures were solid marble like the Parthenon. As a whole, then, 
Roman architecture was at its bf'st when it stuck to its frank utilitarianism, 
undertook vast en<*ineerinjEf projects, and successfully .soh'(‘d the practical 
problems of construction. 

Conclusion 

Older cultural centers, such as .Athens and Peri>amon, were so far off the 
beaten track that not until the archeological discoveries ol the 19th century 
did their more austere classical jntrity exert any ap[)reciable influence on 
the forms of Western art. All intervt'uing pha.ses of classiiasin, such as 
those associated with the Renaissance, Baroc|ue, and the IBth-century Neo¬ 
classical movement, were associated w'ith adaptations of some aspects of 
the Roman style. With the establishment of the Roman building methods, 
the course of VSA-stern arehiteeture was firmly set, and it steered in sub¬ 
stantially the same direction until the technological discoveries of the 19th 
and 2(lih centuries. It must therefore be emphasized once more that Rome 
was the ga1('way ihiough which all the styles, forms, and ideas of Mediter- 
raiK'tm civilization passed by in review. .After being Transformed by the 
jjrocess of seh'ctivity, and with flashes of genuine originality, into a uniquely 
Roman conliguration, they proceeded onward through the arch into medi¬ 
eval culture by way of the new capitals of Byzantium in the east and 
Ravenna in the west. When Rome declined as the center of world empire, 
it still remained the capital of Christendom. As the object of pilgrimages, 
its architectural, sculiJtural, and literary monuments were bound to exert 
a massive influence on the rulers, [)eople, and artists who gravitated at one 
time or another toward the city. Because of this enduring {)re-eminence 
during all subsequent phases of Western culture, no imj)ortant city exists 
without a bit of Rome in it. The list of later buildings derived directly from 
Roman antecedents would read like an encyclopedia of architecture. To 
s<‘t but a few of those in New '^'ork Cit>’ alone beside their models, one could 
mention the triumi)hal arch built in Washington Square to honor the 
centenary of the first pre*sident’s inauguration and the .Arch of Titus; the 
High Bridge at nrss the Harlem River and the aciueduct of Claudius; 
the concourse of the Pennsylvania Station and the Baths of Caracalla; and 
the Low Memorial Libraiy at Columbia University and the Pantheon. It is 
therefore with full justification that Rome has been and still continues to 
be called the Eternal City. 
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RAVENNA, Gth CENTURY 

Many an old Roman coin bears the ins('riplion Ravenna Felix .-happy 

Ravenna. II ha|){)iness in a city means peae(' and tranquillity, long periods 
of s(T\irily and consistent prosperity, this inscription is et'rlainly a misno¬ 
mer. If, on the othc‘r hand, the definition of municapal bliss includes hard¬ 
ship and struggle, sudden turns in fortune, h(‘althy growth, ( limaetic ma¬ 
turity, several centuries of marriage lo a glamorous Oritaital city and 
cultuiT', a building ])rugraiii of unparalleled brilliance, a long slow period 
of declining y(*ars, the conlidenl knowledge of leaving behind a distin¬ 
guished memory, and l)(‘quea(hing to postca ity a rich tr(*asure of works of 
art, then Ravt'nna must Ix' r^'ckoned among the happi(‘St of cities. 

Ravt'nna began lile as a minta' Roman provincial town, solitary amidst 
swamj)s and marshes, remote and inaccessible except from tlie sea, and it 
would have been a nx kless prophet who danxl to predict that one' day sh(' 
would be greater, more populous and resplendent than Rome itsidf. In h(‘r 
early days Ravenna saw C'aesar setting forth to cross the nearby Rubicon 
Riv(‘r on his way to found the greatest ('inpiri' the world has ever seen. In 
her maturity she was the center and setting of the three-way struggk' for 
parts of that ein})ire by the remnants of Rome in the west, the rising power 
of Constantinople in tiu' east, and the vigorous f)ush of the Gothic kingdoms 
in the north. In her declining yivirs she witnessed such diverse c\'cnts as 
Charlemagne entering as a conqueror, Giotto painting murals, Paolo mak¬ 
ing love to Francesca, and Dante finishing his Divine Comedy. 

It was to Ravenna that the Emperor Honorius repaired in the early 
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years of the 5th century when he was under the eonstant harassment of the 
northern barbarians. After the city of Rome fell to them, Ravenna held 
out until the year 476 when Ockmcer finally succeeded in entering the all 
but imi)r(‘gnable city. Surrounded on the east by the Adriatic Sea, on the 
north and south by tlu' Po River dc'lta, Ravenna could be entered only 
through a narrow land corridor running through swamps. It was here that 
the bc'leaguered Roman forces could retire and regroup with full natural 
protection. Uy thus providing the necessary refuge for land armies, the [)ort 
from which the\' could be supplied by the Eastern Empire, and a stable* 
location w'here* the business of gov^ernment could be carried on, Ravenna’s 
future* was a.ssured. 

An early visitejr to the* city has left a wx)rd picture of how it appeared 
in the 5th century-. “ riiere your ears are* pierce'd by the mosquite) of the 
Po,’' he wrote*, ‘‘and a talkative \noh e)f frogs is always croaking around 
you. Rax enna is a mere marsh where all the* conditions of life are re*versed, 
where w'alls fall and waters stand, tow^ers fie)w down and ships se|uat, in¬ 
valids w’^alk and their dex tors take* to b(*d, baths free*ze and house's burn, the 
living perish with thirst and tlie dead swam about on the surface of the 
water, thieves watch and magistrate*s slee*j), priests lend at usury and 
Syrians sing psalms, merchants shoulder arms and soldiers haggle like 
hucksters, gre'vbeards play at ball and striplings at dice, and eunuchs study 
the art of war and the barbarian me'rcenarie*s study literature.’" ' On this 
unpre)mising site Roman emperors, Gothic kings, and Byzantine* overlords 
constructed a mighty if somew'hat fantastic city. New aqueducts brought in 
greater water siq)plies; part of the* river was diverted into canals, which 
passc'd through (he streets, bringing merchandise and food in pe*riods of 
p(*ace and forming protective moats in time of war. A harbor for the Roman 
Adriatic fleet was constructed, and the n(*w city of C’lasse grew up about it. 

Mere geography in this case tells us no more than the boards of a theater 
do about a play; and Ravenna was the stage on which the ck'c isivt* political, 
military, religious, and artistic events of a century and a half of world 
drama were playc'd. More than the sea stretched between Ravenna and 
Constantinople in the cast; there were higher mountains than the Apen¬ 
nines separating her from Rome, and far more than the Alps stood between 
her and the northern barbarian tribes. The metaphysical barriers were even 
more dense and impassable than the mountain ranges and the sea. This 
was an age beset by doctrinal disputes centering around the nature of the 
Trinity, especially with Christ as the second person of the Trinity. Was 
his nature all divine, all human, or both? The Gothic tribes had been 
converted to Christianity by the followers of Arius of Alexandria (d. 336), 
who denied the existence of the Trinity. The Arians held that since Christ 
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was created by God the Father, he was subordinate* and hence not of one 
substance with Him. While they believed that Ghrist was the noblest of 
all created beings, he was essentially human rather than divine. In Con¬ 
stantinople* the monophysites he‘ld that Christ, as the incarnated Word, 
was of one* divine nature only, and hence not human in the usual sen.se*. The* 
Roman Catholic position was a middle ground between the* two e*xlremes, 
heading that sine e the* We)rd w^is made flc'sh, Christ was a full member of 
the Trinity and f}e)sse*sse‘d beith divine and human natures. While such 
the*ological controve*rsi(^s seem remiote to later tiine*s, they were of sufTicient 
intensity in the early days of ('hristianity to shake empire*s, de pose kings, 
and cause decade*s of war. 

With Ravenna the new scat e)f the* Roman Empire* e)f the West, the Pope, 
as Bishop of Rome*, had historical precedent on the* side of his claim to 
supre*mae y, where*as the Bishe)p e>f Rav(*nna had the weight of politic'al 
authejrity since he was neare r to the ce*nter of power. The* rivalry had to be 
settle'd by a decree* from the Emperor Justinian, recognizing the pre*cedence 
of the ]Vishe)p of Re)ine' over all priests. Thus while Ravenna produced no 
original he*resi(*s or political crises strictly of her own making, the conflicts 
of the Empire all ce'ntcred within her walls. I'or a considerable lime* she 
succe'exlcd in maintaining an uneasy equilibrium between tlie* Arian Goths 
in Italy, the monophysites in the east, and Roman Catholicism. Politically 
this meant the balance between the Arian Gothic kingdom, the Byzantine 
Empire* ol the* East, and the remnants of the disintegrating Roman Empire 
of the West. The struggle was ame)ng differe'iit minds and among different 
ways of life, all jockeying for position within the great and sprawling ter¬ 
ritories formerly e*onstituting the Roman Empire. 

Here* in Ravenna the marriage betwe*e*n East and We^st was consum¬ 
mated and eventually dissolved. Here the remarkable confluence of Ro¬ 
man, Gothic, and Byzantine elements bore rich artistic fruit. The last 
flowering of imperial Rome look place under Galla Placidia. In the 
Ostrogothic kingdom of Theodoric, Latin and Teutonic forces were fused 
for three decades. After Theodoric’s death the struggle to bring Ravenna 
and Italy within the Byzantine orbit was triumphantly accomplished by 
the Emperor Justinian through the military prowess of Belisarius and the 
political sagacity of Archbishop Maximian. Most of the monuments which 
repr(*sent this play offerees between the worlds of the north, east, and west 
rose in Ravenna during the first half ol the 6th century. It is thus because 
of the abundance of artistic progeny produced by this marriage of the 
Orient and the Occident, rather than in the endless theological disputations 
and the violent fluctuations of her political and military fortunes, that 
Ravenna can truly be called happy. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND MOSAICS 

Wlirn Ravrnna replat rd Ronu' as ihr capital of th(‘ Wc'stcrn Einpir(% she 
had to und(Ti>o a rapid translbnnation IVoiii her status as a minor provincial 
town to that of a major metropolis. When she was taken ov('r as the e(‘nt(*r 
of his Ostrogothie kingdom, Theodoric' wrote to an oflieial in Rome: '‘I 
wish my ag(‘ to match the preceding ones in the* U'auty of its bnildings/" 
thus showing that he had etjually ambitious plans for tiu' city. Later whvn 
Rav('nna was joined to th(‘ dominions of th(' Byzantine lanpire, Justinian 
could not afford to b(‘ outdone b\ his |)redecessors, and he continued to 
make notable archit(‘ctural (ontri but ions of his own. /\s a (apital cit\' 
with a cosmopolitan poj^ulation, Rav<mna contained at om* time spt'cimens 
of every important architec tural ty|:)e of its jx riod, scTular as well as sacred. 
Each foreign embassy, for instance, had to build not only a palacc' for its 
d(‘legation but also a chui'ch. DiHerencc's of ( ic'ccJ crc'ated the' need for 
appropriate architc'ciural settingsfor cvtc h redigious practice. Clonsec|ucntly 
there were Jewish synagogue's and a i^rofusion of (Ihristian churehes to 
pro\ id(' theaters for the various eastc'rn liturgies of Antioc h, Alc'xandria, 
and (Constantinople, as wcdl as a dozen xaric'tic's of Wc'stern usages. If 
all thc'se buildings had surviv<*d, Raveama would now be a comph'te mu- 
scnirn of the Meditc'rranean arc hitc'cture of the' 5ih and 6th ccmturic's. All 
but a few fragmc'ins of the' secular buildings, howc^ver, have perished with 
the pa.ssage of time: but a representative cross section of its religious struc¬ 
ture's reanains that is ('ai)ai)le not only of conve'ying a eh'ar ide'a of the 
distinctive building types of the time, but, more* broadly, of constituting 
an adccpiate cultural index of this important transitional yx'riod between 
the classical and mexliex al worlds. 

T he Mausoleum of (lalla Placidia, which survives from the* lattc'r days 
of the We'stern Roman Empire, is the (*arlic‘st known example of a church 
or chapel built in the' form of the e^qual-winge'd (ireek cross. Two Early 
Christian obkmg basilicas, Sant' Apollinare Nuovo and Sant’ Apollinare 
in Cdasse, illustrate' the adaptation cT f:)ne of the Roman public building 
forms for Cliristian worship. Two dome'd oc'tagonal baptistrie's, one for the 
use of the Roman Orthodox and the other for Arian C'hristians, provide' the 
link betwei'ii Roman bathing habits and (Uiristian baptismal practices. 
A circular tomb built for Theodoric and the* Byzantine' church of San 
Vitale* point to the continuation of e la.ssical buildings of the central type. 
All the'se (rxample*s, furthermore, fall convenie'ntly within the span of time 
that corresponds with the pe'riod of Ravenna’s greatness. 
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Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo 

l’h('(xl(jric\s huildino i)ro<«nim for the city includtxl a church for his own 
s(‘cl, th(' Arian (-lirisiians, hut wlxai coiisiiuction l)<'L>an it had the dual 
pur|K)sc of [)rovidin,i; a chapel adjacc'nt to liis new |)alacc and an Arian 
(‘ath(‘dral lor the* cit)'. According to tli(* original inscription, lli<? church was 
dcdi('at(‘d b\’ I licodoric to “()ur Lord j<\sus (Ilirist. After Justinian's con¬ 
quest it was r<'d(‘dicat(‘d to St. Martin of lours, the* arch enemy of the 
Arian hcTcsy, and it was then known as San Martino in (lielo dl.>o, be¬ 
cause of its golden roof which was lat(M‘ dcstro\ed. In the middle of th(‘ 9ih 
century, vvluai th<‘ nearby city of (:iass<‘ was t!ir(‘at(‘iuxl by a Sara(‘(‘ni(' 
invasion, tlie rc'lies of St. ApoHinan* wen* Iransfernxf from his (’hurch there, 
and once mon* tlw* churcli was rc*dc‘dieatf*d, this tina* as the '"new St. 
Apollinare*. 1 his saint, ac(ordini* to traditic^n, was a fri(‘nd and disciple 
of St. P(‘tcj' in Anti(jch and is Ijehexed to have* l>(*(‘n appoint('d by St. Peter 
as the city's first bishop. 

M he i(H'm ol Sant' Apollinare* Nueno is that of tlu* oldon^ Larly CIhristian 
basilica type*. As a glance at Uh* floor plan (l i^. '1:1) will show', it is divided 
by twin rows ol 12 (olumns e'ach into a wide nav(* and two narrowcT sid(’ 
aisle's, llu* simph' plan is without a irans(*pt and i<‘rminat(‘s in a .sc'ini- 
cire ular ai)s<* the width (jf the* nave. I'he* fexin is thus closely allic'd W'ith 
that of the lai'i»e public' l)uildini>s of the* imperial Roman period, such as 
th(' Basilica Ulpia (kies. 3:4 and 3:7). 

I’he old(*r temples had j)rovc*d unadaptable for CIhristian purpose's, not 
only In'cause of tlx'ir pai^an a.s.sociation.s but because of the crarnix'd space 
allottc'd to tlu'ir interiors. Sinc<' C-hristianity was a rc'li^ion that demandc'd 
the active partici|)ation of all its mc'inbc'r.s, sufhci(*nt spact' to acTomincxlate 
large numbers had to be laox idc'd. While the Altar of Zeus at Pergamon 
had, in ('licet, turnc'd the oldc'r (Trec'k tc'inple upside down, the (liristian 
basilica may bc' said to hax c' lurnc'd it oul.sidc' in, with the* colonnacU', frieze, 
and fx'dimt'nt all ori('nt('d toward the interior. Phis shows, of course, a 
fundaiTK'iital change in spirit. In (jreek temples, tlx' w^cjrshipers had 
galhcn'd around outdoor altars, and the* cella interiors w't'rc' plain rooms 
designed principally to house die cult statue. Hencc' the dc'corative c'lernents 
of these classical structures were found mostly on the outside. The early 
C'hristians, howevc'r, remained almost entirely indifferc'nt to the? exteriors 
of their buildings; but in contrast to the external severity, the church 
interiors w^ctc just as elaborately designc'd and as richly adorned as their 
means would permit. 

1 he prototype.' for many Early CIhristian c'hurchc's is Old St. Pc:ter s, which 




Fig. 4:1 (top). Sant’ Apolliriare Nuovo, Plan, (Nikolaus IVvsncr. An Oulline of F.uroftean Archi- 
tedure. London, John Murray, 1949. p. 3. By prniiission). I’ ig. 4:2 (above). An Karly Christian 
Basilica with Atrium. Schematic drawing by Henry 'I’isdall (CJourte.sy John Ives Sewall) 


was built on V^atican Hill by Conslantint*. As the st'C of Rome, St. Peter’s 
naturally became the object of all Christian eyes, and its influence on 
subseciucnt church plans can hardly be overestimated. Sant’ Apollinare 
Nuovo was one of the many smaller buildings modeled after it; and, 
like its model, it was approached through a type of open courtyard 
called the alriuni (Fig. 4:2). Architecturally this was a unit derived from 
the old Roman private house, and served to enclose the facade of a church 
by means of a colonnade and a portico. It thus functioned as a protection 
to the church from street noise.s, as a place for the instruction of converts, 
and as an enclosure for the fountain that was used for the ceremonial 
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washing of hands before entering the church. The old atrium of Sant’ 
Apollinare Nuovo has long since disappeared, and its present facade, 
portico, apse, and 1 k‘ 11 tower all belong to much later periods. The nave, 
however, remains intact (Fig. 4:3). 

Entrance to th(‘ church is through the western portals, and it is an im¬ 
portant fact that Early Clhristian basilicas are literally ‘‘oriented’’—that is, 
turned toward the east. 'Jlie basilica interior, like that of its Roman secular 
count(‘rpart, is a rc-c tangular hall, oblong in shap(‘ and about twice as long 
as it is wide. A colonnade running lengthwise on either side divides the 
space into three parts, with that in the center about twice the width of the 
side aisles. Vertically the center section rises higher than those on the side, 
thus allowing for rows of clearstory windows on (‘ither side to y)rovide light 
and ventilation. Roofed over with timber, this main part of the basilica 
was known as th(‘ nave, a w^ord derived from the I.atin navis, or ship, which 
symbolically transported th(‘ b(‘lievers safely to tlu^ haven, or heaven, of 
.salvation. 

Like all Early Christian basilicas, Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo gives the im¬ 
pression of being a shelter from the outside world. Perhaps this is so partly 
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because in the early days the Christians were a persc'cuted sect and partly 
because Christianity is a mystery religion. I’he Early Christian l)asilica, 
therefore, provided no windows from which the outside world could be 
seen. Those of the clearstory are too high and deeply s(‘t to allow even a 
glimpse of the sky. The inner radiance of the spirit was sought more than 
the light which emanated from natural sources. Since tru(' illumination 
could come only from within, the architecture had to allow lor the neces¬ 
sary closed interior space in which the Christian m\\stcries could be enacted. 
The oblong basilica, with its long colonnades leading the eyes as well as 
the movements of the faithful toward the altar, was thus ideal lor the 
processional aspects of the liturgy, and it has substantially remained so up 
to the pres('nt time. In the early rites of the Western Church, the congrega¬ 
tion approached the altar first in the Olfertory ))roc(‘ssi()n, then once again 
for the Communion service. When th(‘ Olfertory proce.ssion was abolished 
in the Eastern C^.hurch, the oblong basilica b(‘came obsolete th(T<*, and the 
domed central type church was found to b(‘ bc'tter adaplc'd to its more* 
static liturgy. I’he difference* between the Church(‘s of the* East and the 
Wc'st in this respect became that betwc'en a contemplative and an active* 
form of worship. 

Still other spatial divisions had to be set aside fc^r the enactm(*nt of the 
Christian mysteries. Between the nave and the* sanctuary is the arch 
through which the faithful pa.ss on their way to the altar. Both because of 
its architc'ctural resemblance to the older Roman imperial structures, and 
becau.se of its liturgical significance as the point through which the procc'S- 
sion must pass, it was called a triumphal arch and was usually adornc*d 
with either frescoes or mosaics. A space for the* chcjir was de.signated, and 
some columns or a screen were used to set aside a space for the preshy- 
terium —literally, a place for the elders. The climax of the building was, 
of course, the high altar, which was placed in the aps(* where* it was en¬ 
framed by a half dome on which heavenly scenes were ref)resented. 

In addition to its architectural interest, the mosaics in its navT* would 
in themselves be sufficient to assure Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo a place among 
the world’s most notable buildings. In the Early C’hristian p<*riod the 
three-dimensional art of sculpture was minimized, since it still had linger¬ 
ing overtones from the graven images of pagan idols. J'he <*arliest buildings 
were decorated mostly with mural paintings in fre.sco, but as the new re¬ 
ligion acquired prestige and the wealth to employ the finest artists, mosaic 
work gradually replaced the murals. The mosaic medium lends itself 
unusually well to the representation of the abstract subjects demanded by 
the iconography of the period. 

The mosaics of Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo are of two styles, the earlier 




Fig. 4:4. Sant’ Apollinarc. Nuovo. Alosaic Panels, t.520 


being those done under Ostrogolhic rule, while; the later date from the 
time of By/antine dominance. The examples commissioned by Theodoric 
are clearly of Roman workmanship. The letter in which he requested the 
.services of mosaicists from Rome is .still extant. “Send us from your city,” 
he wrote through his secretary Ca.ssi(xlorus, “.some of your most skillful 
marble-workers, who may join together those pieces which have been 
exquisitely divided, and, connecting together their different veins of color, 
may admirably roprc'.scnt the natural appearance.” 

The composition as a whole is symmetrical, with both side walls divided 
into three zones (Fig. 4:4). Above the nave arcade and below the clearstory 
windows, a wide and continuous mosaic band runs the entire length of the 
nave in the manner of a frieze. From Theodoric's Palace on one side and from 
the City oJClasse on the other, two long processions of martyred saints move 
majestically toward the altar. The second zone occupies the space between 
the clearstory windows, where representations of unidentified prophets and 
saints are found. Above the clearstory windows is a series of panels that tell 
of Christ’s parables and miracles on one side, and of his passion and 
resurrection on the other. The mosaics of the upper and middle zones arc 
intact from the time of Theodoric, while only a part of the lower frieze 
dates from his time. 
























Fig. 4:5. Sant’ ApolUnarc Nuovo. Last Supper. Mosaic. r.520 



Fig. 4:6. Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo. Good Shepherd Separating the Sheep from the Goats. Mosaic. 
^.520 (Anderson) 
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The scenes in the upper zone are the most complete representation of the 
life of Christ in Early Christian art. Their simplicity and directness is en- 
tindy different in spirit from the more remote and symbolic treatment 
evident in the later Byzantine example's. Different cultural and theological 
viewpoints are reflected in the two types of mosaics, with the Arian ex¬ 
amples ('mphasizing Christ's worldly life and human suffering, while the 
more symbolic Byzantine panels accent his divinity and remoteness from 
the mundane sphcTC. 

The tw'O scenes on opposite' sides nearest the altar arc the Marriage at 
Cana and the Last Supper (f ig. 4:5). Their appropriateness in this location 
is obvious, since both refer to the institution of the Eucharist. In one 
Christ changed the w^ater into wine as his first miracle, while at the Last 
Supper he changed the w-inc* into his blood w'hich was to be shed for the 
salvation of man. This inU'resting repres<!ntation of the Last Supper shows 
the disciples nrlining in the maniKT of a Roman banquet. 

R('yond the Marriage at Cana on the miracle sid(' is th(‘ Good Shepherd 
Separating the Sheep from the Goals (Eig. 4:6), an incident alluding to the Last 
Judgment. Here Christ appt'ars youthful and unbearded with blue eyes and 
brow'n hair, w'hile on the passion side of the nave* he is more mature, with 
a beard and blond hair. On fioth sides he is depic ted with the cruciform 
halo with a jewel on each of the arms of the ( Voss, thus distinguishing him 
I’rom the saints and angels. His dignified di'ineanor and purph' cloak, as W'cll 
as the fact that h(‘ is al\va\’S attenck'd by a disciple, tend to show him in the 
royal light of majc'sty. This seri(\s of episode's is told with a clarity and 
dramatic (juality that make it outstanding in the history of Western art. 
Its only equals are* to be found later in Romanesque* sculpture and the 
frescoc's of Ciiotto. 

In the great mosaic frieze on eithcT side of the entrance of Sant’ Apol- 
linare are repre.sentations of the old city ol Ravenna and that of Classe, 
which dale from Theodoric’s time. In the picture of the port city, the 
crescent-shaped harbor is showm between two lighthouse's, with three 
Roman galley ships riding at anchor. Above the* city w'alls some of the 
ancient buildings are discernible. The procession of female saints is shown 
as issuing from the city gate. On the opposite side, the words ‘‘City of 
Ravenna” are inscribed above a gateway. Adjacent to it is a representation 
of TheodoriCs Palace (Fig. 4:4). The word “Palatium” appears here above 
the central arch of the fac^ade where originally a portrait of Theocloric 
was to be found. Vestiges of heads and hands in other places show that 
members of his court were also portrayed. When the Gothic kingdom came 
to an end, these effigies had to be replaced by the textile curtains seen there 




Fig. 4:7. Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo. Fmession of Mosaic. f.560 (Alinari) 


at present. Above the palat e are the buildin,g;s identified with I’heodoric’s 
reijgn. Among them appears the roof of Sant’ Apollinare, and ad jacent to it 
is the dome of the Arian Baptistry. I’he others are no longer identifiable. 

From these two cities issue the saintly processions which move toward 
the altar. In accordance with the early church custom, the congregation 
was divided according to the sexes, with the women gathering on the left 
and the men on the right. The processional frieze reflects this practice, and 
on the left a line of 22 virgins are being led by the Three Wise Men to the 
throne of the Virgin Mary, who is holding the Christ Child on her lap. 
Arrayed in the splendor of their white tunics and richly b(‘jewelcd golden 
mantles, they carry their crowns of martyrdom in their hands as offerings 
to be laid at the feet of ("hrist. The saints (Fig. 4:7) are all identified by 
in.scriptions above their heads, but only St. Agnes is shown with her at¬ 
tribute, the lamb. The eye is carried forward by the folds of their garments 
as the virgins tread a path strewn with flowers and lined with palm trees 
laden with heavenly fruit. Similarly identified on the opposite side are the 
25 male martyrs being led by St. Martin into the presence of Christ, who 
is seated on a lyre-backed throne. 
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On both sides, the saints are ineffably serene, with no traces of their 
earthly suffering in evidence. The palm trees that alternate with the figures 
signily both their martyrdom and the fact that the scene is enacted in 
Paradise. The gold backgrounds contrast with the blue ones of the earlier 
mosaics above. Such gold backgrounds were know'n in Roman times, but 
they were not wid(‘ly used until the 6th century. Stylistically they indicate 
richn(‘ss and grandeur; symbolically they refer to heaven. Their shimmcT- 
ing (juality reflects light with greater luminosity than blue, and the gold 
color imparts a visual liveliiK'ss to a scene that otherwise seems somewhat 
static. In consid(*ring th(‘ (omposition as a whole, one notes that the sim¬ 
plicity of the earlier Roman examples contrasts strongly with the more 
elaborate treatment of those from the Byzantine period. In spite of the 
fact that they n'present two different styles, how(‘ver, they blend remark¬ 
ably well into a unified group, with the later work providing a fitting 
decorative climax to th(‘ pag(‘antry as a whole. 

Mosaics, in order that their full potentialities be n^alized, must be placed 
properly in regard to light. I’he myriad of small surfaces constitutes an 
ideal medium for the reflection of light whether it emanates from the sun 
or from artificial interior sources. The placement therefore involves careful 
planning on the part of the mosaicist, who must calculate both the source 
of the light and llie position of tlu' viewers. Sometimes the whole surface 
as well as the indi\'idual tesserae must be slant(*d slightly in order to produce 
the desin'd effect. Mosaics are ('specially well adapted to dimly lit interiors, 
and they are capable of evoking a mood all their own, quite different from 
that of fresco painting or stained glass. The mysterious spell they cast 
affords a maximum of stimulation to th(' imagination. Capable as they arc 
of catching even the faintest ray of candle light, they can convey the im¬ 
pression of a light whic h emanatc's from within the church rather than from 
without. 

In an age conditioned to look bc'yond the world of reality, the mosaic 
medium was thus ideal for conjuring up visions of the other world and 
directing the thoughts toward the invisible world of the spirit. Evem though 
they are essentially a pictorial art, mosaics are more closely allied with 
architecture than either sculpture or painting. While the latter, except in 
the case of frescoes, arc detachable, a mosaic is for all intents and purposes 
the surface of the floor or wall itself. Reproductions of mosaics unfortunately 
can give only a slight impression of their true value and beauty. Ihcir 
shimmering, constantly c:hanging color is all-important, and even more 
than sculpture and painting they need to be seen in the original architec¬ 
tural settings for which they were designed. 



4:8 (abo\'(‘). San I\\frrior of Af)\r. r.526-547. Ravenna (.Alinari). I'ig. 4:‘) (helowj 

(\ik(jlan.s l'e\snci. .Iw Oulliuf of Eurofnun ArchitertUTv. London. John Murray, LM9. p. 7 
By perini.ssion) 
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San Vitale 

In the short span of a little mon' than a year, the death of Thcodoric, the 
accession of Justinian as emperor in Constantinople, and the laying of the 
foundation ston(‘s of the chuixdi of San Vitale* took place. According to 
the* methods of statecraft valid in those tinu^s, the building of a new church 
was the logical first step in the assertion of Justinian’s power in Italy. While 
rheodoric’s successors continued to rule in Ravenna, the power and 
prestige of the great king was a thing of the past. In order to demonstrate 
the weakening of (iothic powc'r and the asc endancy of his own, Justinian’s 
building had to surpass in magnific emee anything und(*rtak(*n by Theo- 
doric, which m('ant s|)ecilically the grc'at palace and Sant’ Apollinare 
Nuovo. At first Justinian’s hold on the capital of the West was so uncertain 
that the proj(*('l languishcxl for a considerable period. Eventually it became 
necessary for him to use* force, and the invasion of Italy was begun and later 
climaxed by ihv entrance* of his military deputy, Belisarius, into the city in 
the y(*ar 540. Thereafter the construction of San Vitale procc'cded apace, 
and the church was rc'ady for its dedication by Archbishop Maxirnian some 
seven years lat(‘r. 

The unadorned exterior of San Vitale (Fig. 4:8) shows plainly that it 
was constructed in the old Roman tradition of baked bricks with concrete 
cor(\s. From the architectural point of view it constitutes a highly developed 
example of a centralizt'd church, and as such it differed radically from those 
of the oblong basilica type. Yet, as the ground plan (Fig. 4:9) clearly shows, 
it had all the usual features of the basilica with a narthex entrance, nave, 
aisles, and a triumphal arch leading into a sanctuary that included an apse 
and two side chambers. Th(* striking diffenaice is that, while* the oblong 
basilica has an axis running horizontally through the center of the church 
separating it lengthwise into two equal halves, buildings of the central type 
have a vertical axis rising from the center upward to the middle of the 
dome. Moving from (he* C(*ntral space outward, the shape of the aisles 
would make the building a complete octagon except for the addition of the 
oblong narthex on one side and an apse on the other. The two side cham¬ 
bers on either side of the apse are usually associated with Eastern c hurches, 
and their presence at San Vitale f)oints to the fact that it was designed as a 
theater for the Byzantine liturgy. The northern chamber was designated 
as the prol/tesis, which indicates its use as the place where the Communion 
bread and wine were prepared for the altar. In the Eastern usage, par¬ 
ticularly in Syria, the sacrificial aspect of the Mass assumed greater 
prominence. On the table of the prothesis the sacramental bread was 
“wounded, killed, and buried” before it made its appearance on the altar, 
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whrrc it became symbolically tJic resurrection of the body. The southern 
chamber is called the diakouikon and served as the vestry as well as a plac(‘ 
to store the sacred objects us(‘d in the service. 

While the ancestors of the oblong basilica were found in Roman do¬ 
mestic and public buildings, the centralized church type can be traced to 
Roman bath houses and tombs. Surviving example's of botli are found in 
Ravenna itself in its two baptistries and Theodoric’s mausoleum. The' 
eight-sided Christian baf)tistry is de'rived from that part e:)f a pagan Roman 
bath known as Jrigidmiinn. or cold-water pool. With the Romans the 
p(X)l was frequently ex tagonal, and with the Christians it was prae tie ally 
always so. Since the' pool occupie'd the ce'nte'r of the structure, the building 
that housed it logically assume'd the octagonal shape. The baptistry is thus 
cle\arly a bath house; and with the absence eT th(' nex'd for an altar, the 
central type was a natural and satisfying solutie)n to the liturgie-al ne'e'ds of 
the ceremony. 

The Arian Baptistry, now known as Santa Maria in Cosmeelin, was 
built in Theodoric\s time in the same style as the earlier Bai)tistry of (he 
Orthodox. The small size of the baptistries is appropriate, since the sacra¬ 
ment is a fXTSonal and family affair rather than one that calls ibr the 
presence of a large' congregation. Both are domed structure's whose' chid’ 
interest is focuse'd on the fine mosaics which are encrusted on their walls. 
Both have similar representations of the baptism of Christ on the interior 
surfaces of their cupolas. 'Fhat of the Arian Baptistry (Fig. 4:10) shows the 
ce'remony be'ing performexl by St, John, while the Rive'r jordaii is personi¬ 
fied as an old man in the manner of the ancient pagan fluvial gods. Around 
this central scene are the Twelve Apostles who move j)rocc'ssional]y toward 
the throne of Christ, just as the virgins and martyrs re-enacted the Offer¬ 
tory prcKX'ssion above the nave arcade* of Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo, the 
Aposth's here mirror the baptismal rites on a higher and more transcen¬ 
dental level, just as they grouped themselves around the center where 
Christ was being baptized above, so the clergy, family, and sponsors gath- 
erc'd about the font below for the baptism of some Christian. Mere still 
another instance is found where the iconography of the* decorative scheme 
reflects the liturgical activity that took place within the walls of the build¬ 
ing. 

Besides the baptistries Ravenna also provides an examp)le of another type 
of early centralized structure in Theodoric’s tomb (Fig. 4:11), which dates 
from about 520. Built with blocks of hewn stone, the lower story is a ten- 
sided crypt, while the upper part is a circular chapel. 'Fhc whole is sur¬ 
mounted by a shallow dome, a huge monolith 107 feet in circumference, 




P'ig. 4:10. Baptistiy of the Arians. Baptism oj Christ and Procession of the Twelve Apostles. 
Mosaic. I'iarly 6ih century. Ravenna (Alinari) 


carved from a single piece of Istrian marble. The ancient preference for the 
circular form of mausoleum can be explained partly by its symbolism. 
Immortality was frequently expressed by the image of a serpent biting its 
tail—that is, a living creature whose end was joined to its beginning. 
Serpents were also used in ancient healing practices, and the symbolism 
is still to be found in the insignia of the Army Medical Corps. A fine ex¬ 
ample of the Hellenistic type of round mausoleum, known as a Uwlos, can 
be found at Epidaurus. Another prototype is provided by Hadrian’s colossal 
tomb on the banks of the Tiber in Rome. 






Fig. 4:11. 1 umb of Theodoric, c,S20. Ravenna (C’ourtesy Italian Stalt‘ lourisi Oflici*) 


The idea of a church built in the form of a tomb is not such a gloomy 
thought as one might at first think. In the Clhristian sense, a church was a 
symbolic representation of the Easter sepulchre, which reminded all of 
the resurrection of C'hrist. In his memory they were dedicated to martyrs 
and saints who were believed to be partaking of the heavenly life with 
him, Just as the faithful hop(*d that they themselvc's would one day be 
doing. The ancient Orphic cult had stressed the idea of the body being the 
tomb of the spirit, and the same symbolism was carric'd over into Early 
Christian times. Hence death and resurrection were associated as aspects 
of one and the same idea, and the martyr’s death was thus his mystical 
union with Christ. Indeed, the altar itself is a tomb or repository for the 
sacred relics of the saint to whom the church is dedicated. Early altars in 
the catacombs were actually sarcophagi which served also as Communion 
tables. Thus, in the rites of the church, not only was the earthly past of 
Christ, his Apostles, saints, and martyrs commemorated, but, at the same 
time, the glorious, heavenly future was anticipated. 
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The centralized spatial composition of the church of San Vitale revolves 
in the manner of a wheel, with its vertical axis functioning as a hub. The 
Pantheon (Fig. 3:20) was one of the clearest examples of the central-type 
structure, which consisted of a dome in the shape of a half sphere resting 
on cylindrical walls. In this case there is still another adaptation of a pagan 
architectural form to Christian uses. Centralized plans, however, have al¬ 
ways run into certain problems in connection with the liturgy. With the 
structural accent of the building converging on the axial center under- 
n(‘atli the dome, this point would be the logical s|)ot for the altar. Christian 
usag(‘, however, frowns upon the congregation bc'ing placed behind the 
altar. At San Vitale, therefore, an apse was appended in the east for the 
altar, thus in effect dividing the architectural and liturgical climaxes of 
the edifice. 

One of the prime adx'aniages of a c entralized structure of this type lies 
in the fact that all the sc'parate structural members are unified by the 
dome, and that the* ey(‘ is able to perceive this unity at a glance. On the 
interior of San Vitah' (Fig. 4:12) the dome and its supports are in evidence, 
and the structure is therefore' self-explanatory. Psychologically this equilib¬ 
rium is important in producing a restful effect, which stands in direct 
contrast to the restless interiors of Gothic cathedrals. The dynamic urge 
of the latter depends partly on the fac't that the external buttressing is not 
apparent. Indeed, the dome of San Vitale is an interior fact only, because 
on the outside the octagonal base on whicli it rests is continued upward 
and roofed over. 

One of the principal contributions of the architects of this period came 
from their persistent preoccupation with the problem of balancing domes 
over square or octagonal understructures. The Romans had found one 
solution in the case of the Pantheon, but in Ravenna examples of two 
other solutions by later architects are found. The exquisite little mausoleum 
of Galla Placidia, which dates from about the year 440, w^as built in the 
form of a Greek cross. Its dome rests on pendentives—that is, on four 
concave spherical triangles of masonry—which mediate between the square 
structure below and the round dome above (Fig. 4:13). It was this solution 
that was to receive such triumphant expression in the great dome of Hagia 
Sophia in Con.stantinople, which was built under Justinian less than a 
century later. The Ravenna baptistries exemplify the same pendentive 
solution, except that in their case the domes rest on octagonal under- 
structures. Another solution for the dome problem, stemming from the 
same early period, is found in a baptistry in Naples in which a dome rests 
on an octagonal base by means of squinches—that is, on a series of small 
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npsiclal vaults inserted between the angles of the octagonal wall (Fig. 4:14). 
'Fhis was the’ m<’thod used for the doming of San Vitale. The eight piers 
of the arcaded central room below rise upward and culminate in an 
octagonal drum on which, by’^ means of the squinches, the dome rests. In 
order to keep the load as light as possible, a most ingenious method was 
de\'ised for the dome of San Vitale, that of embedding hollow earthenware 
pots in the masonry. Between the aisles below and the dome above is a 
vaiiltc’d triforium gallery running around the church and opening into the 
nave. This gallery, which was called the rnalronaeum^ was intended for the 
use of women, who were more strictly segregated in the Byzantine than in 
th(‘ Roman rites. 

In tlic apse of San Vitale, facing the altar from opposite sides, are two 
panels in mosaic that portray the leading figures of the early" Byv.antine 
rule in Ravenna. On one Emperor Justinian appears in the midst of his 
courtiers (Fig. 4:15), while on the other, facing him as an equal, is Empress 
Theodora in all her sovereign splendor (Fig. 4:16). It is significant that 
this finest extant portrait of the great Emperor should be in mosaic rather 
than in the form of a sculptured bust, a bronze effigy on horseback, or a 
colossal statue. It is just this medium which could best capture the unique 






Fig. 4:15. San Vitale. Emperor Justiman and His Courtiers. Mosaic. t’.547 (Anderson) 


spirit of his life and times. Concerned as he was with the codification of 
Roman law, presiding at religious councils, and reconciling divergent po¬ 
litical points of view, Justinian based his ruU; on the manipulation of legal 
and theological formulas as well as on naked military might. He is there¬ 
fore repre.sented as a symbol of unity between the spiritual force of the 
Church on one hand and the temporal power of the state on the other. 

Preceding Justinian in the procession arc the clergymen, among whom 
only Archbishop Maximian is specifically identified by name. His pectoral 
cross is held up as an a.ssertion of his power as the spiritual and temporal 
lord of Ravenna. On the Emperor’s other side are his courtiers and honor 
guard holding their jeweled swords aloft. The shield with its Chrismon 
insignia points to the status of the soldiers as defenders of the faith. The 
Chrismon was a widely used monogram of the time, made up of the Greek 

i6o 

















I'ig. 4:16. San Vitale. Empress Theodora and Her Retinue. Mosaic, f.547 (Alinari) 


IctUTS Chi (X) and Rho (P), which together form the abbreviation of 
(Christ. Somewhat more allegorically, the letters become a eomfnnalion of 
the Cross and the shepherd’s crook, which syml)olize the Savior's death 
and pastoral mission. In the center stands the Emperor himself, clothed in 
all his magnificence and crowned with the imperial diadem. The observer 
is left in no doubt whatsoever that he is in the presence of no ordinary royal 
personage but rather one who could sign his name augustly to the preface 
of his D{^est of Laws as the Emperor Caesar Flavius, Justinianus, Alaman- 
nicus, Francicus, Germanicus, Anticus, Alanicus, Vandalicus, Africanus, 
Pious, Happy, Renowned, Conqueror and Triumpher, ever Augustus. 

On her side the Empress Theodora, richly bejeweled and clad in the 
imperial purple, is seen as she is about to make her entry into the church 
from the narthex. Possibly because of her humble origin as the daughter of 
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the feeder of the bears at the circus of Constantinople, Theodora appears 
more royal than the king. Her offering recalls the dictum of the contem¬ 
porary historian Procopius, who said that she ferd the geese of the devil 
while on the stage and the sheep of Christ when she sat on the throne. 
The Offertory motive is also carried out on the hem of her robe where 
figures of the Three Wise Men, the first bearers of gifts to Christ, are em¬ 
broidered. Since they also were from the east, this may have been a subtle 
attempt to gain the good graces of the people of Ravenna for their Oriental 
rulers. 

These two portrait murals are particularly precious since they are among 
the few surviving visual representations of the vanished glories of Byzantine 
courtly ceremonials. I’hc' regal pair appear as if participating in the Offer¬ 
tory procession at the dedication of the church, which took place in the 
year 547, though n(‘ither of them was actually present on that occasion. 
Such ceremonial entries were a part of the elaborate Byzantine liturgy, 
and both the Emperor and Empress are shown as the bearers of gifts. On 
his side Justinian is carrying the gold paten, which was used to hold th(‘ 
Communion bread at the altar, while Theodora is presenting the chalice* 
which contains the wine. Since their munificence w\is responsible for th(* 
building, decoration, and endowment of San Vitale, the allusion is to gifts 
of gold as well. 

In keeping with the rigid conventions of Byzantine art, all the heads 
must appear in one plane. l'ho.se of Justinian and Theodora, however, are 
distinguished by their halos, which in this case allude not only to their 
awesome power but to a carry-over of tlu* semidivine status assumed by 
the earlier Roman emperors. Even though they are moving in a proces¬ 
sion, they are portrayc'd frontally in the* manner of imperial personages 
accustomed to receiving the homage of their subjects. In spite of the 
stylized medium, the eye can follow the solemn train as it moves in dignified 
cadence by means of the linear pattern made by the folds of the garments. 
The elegant costum(\s and other drapcTies add generally to the richne.ss of 
the scene, emf)hasizing by their designs th<* lavish luxury of their Oriental 
origin. 

I'ogether with the other mosaics that cover the surface of the triumphal 
arch, the presbyterium, and the ap.se, the interior of San Vitale prestmts 
the appearance of a jewel box. In addition to the mosaics there arc many 
carved alabaster columns, polychrome marble wall panels, and decorative 
sculptural details. The capitals of the columns are carved with a profusion 
of intricate patterns, such as the one seen in Figure 4:17. The influence of 
San Vitale on subsequent Western European architecture dates from the 




time of C'harleriiagn(*\s conquest. So impressed was he with this ehunh 
that he not only adopted its i)lan for his imperial chapel at Aachen, but 
carried off «at least half of its original marble and mosaic decorations as 
w('ll. When the harmonious proportions of the building as a whole are 
compounded with the rich optical effects of the mosaics, polychrome 
marbles, and ornamental sculptures, San Vitale, as the Western counter¬ 
part of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople, becomes the architectural climax 
of th(‘ interval between the classical and medieval periods. 


SCULPTURE 

From its high status as a major art in Greco-Roman times, sculpture de¬ 
clined to a point where it oc cupied a comparatively modest place in the 
hierarchy of Early Christian arts. Instead of constituting a free and in¬ 
dependent medium, it became more of an ad junct to the architectural and 
liturgical forms of Christianity. Even its classical three-dimensionality was 
in eclipse, and the art tended to become increasingly pictorial and symbolic 
in Early Christian usage. When statuary moved indoors, its placement in 
regard to light and shade underwent a radical change. Since it was usually 
placed against a wall, it was intended to be seen from one angle only. 
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Sculpture in the round, therefore, became increasingly rare and was re¬ 
placed more and more by relief panels. With the influence on Christian 
thinking of such Old Testament dictums as that of the First Command¬ 
ment which forbade the making of “graven images,” it was in some ways 
remarkable that the art survived at all. The close proximity in time and 
place to the pagan religions also served to channel Christian visual ex¬ 
pression in other directions. 

The art, however, showed sufficient vitality and plastic adaptability to 
save it from extinction. It began to assume new forms and identify itself 
with new purposes. In the now frame of reference, architectural sculpture 
capitals of columns, decorative relief panels, carved wooden doors, and, 
to some extent, statues in niches—continued with appropriate modifica¬ 
tions. The principal emphasis, however, began to shift toward objects 
associated with the new form of worship, such as altars, pulpits, piercc'd 
marble screens, and carved ivory reliefs. Smaller things, such as precious 
metal boxes for relics, lamps, censers, communion chalices, and patens all 
with delicately wrought designs, began to ally the foriruT grand classical 
art more closely with that of the jeweler. 

One of the strongest influences on Early (.'hristian design was the new 
orientation of thought in the direction of symbolism. As long as the religions 
of Greece and Rome wen' anthropomorphic, sculpture had flourish('d with 
representations of the gods in idealiz(‘d human forms. However, in Chris¬ 
tian terms, how could the sculptor n'present the Trinity, the Holy Ghost, 
the salvation of the soul, or the idea of redemption through participation 
in the Eucharistic sacrifice'? How could the new allegorical interpretations 
of the Scriptures be embodied in concrete form? The' sc^lution could come 
only through use of parables and symbols. The Christian idea of immor¬ 
tality, for instance, was rendered through the Biblical scenes of deliverance, 
such as that of Noah from the flood, Mo.ses from the land of Egypt, Job from 
his sufferings, Daniel from the lion’s den, the children from the fiery fur¬ 
nace, and Lazarus from his tomb. One of the most frequent of all was the 
story of Jonah. Jesus had said: “For as Jonas was three days and three nights 
in the whale’s belly; so shall the son of man be three days and three nights in 
the heart of the earth” (Matthew 12:40). This story therefore became a 
representation of the resurrection, hence it was frequently carved on Chris¬ 
tian sarcophagi. Since a whale was beyond his ken, the sculptor used the 
classical sea monster known as the hippogriff to illustrate this old Hebrew 
legend, which had become in Christian terms the symbol of the resurrection 
of Christ. Such a case is typical of the adaptation of ancient pictorial forms 
and ideas to the new purposes. 
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Rare examples of sculpture in the round are found in such representa¬ 
tions as that of a shepherd carrying a sheep on his back. The subject was 
a fairly frequent one in Hellenistic and Roman genre sculpture. In the new 
meaning, however, it is the Good Shepherd; the sh(*ep is the congregation 
of the faithful; and when a jug of milk is included it refers to the Eucharist. 
r3irds, when so treated, also become symbols, with the dove representing 
the Holy Spirit, the peacock standing for Paradise, and so on. The Cross 
is seldom found in the earli('r plias(‘s, since it recalled a type of punishim^nt 
used for the lowest type of criminal. Instead, the Chrisinon symbol alrc'ady 
seen on the shield of Justinian’s .soldiers was most fn^quently used. A fi.sh, 
or the Greek word for it, Icihys, is ofum found as a rc'ference to Jesus making 
his disciples fishers of men. The letters of the word also constitut(*d an 
abbreviation for Jesus Christ Son of God, Savior. Such symbols and lettered 
inscriptions caused sculpture to as.sunu^ the aspc^c t of engraved designs on 
stone surfaces, which carried special meaning and jnystical significance to 
the initiated. 

Capitals of columns dei)arted from the unity and regularity of the ( las- 
sical orders and Ix'gan to show all sorts of variations. This tendency had 
begun with the early phase's of tUiristian art, vvhc'n materials for new 
churches had to be as.seinbh'd from the' parts of anc ie'iit buildings which had 
fallen into disrepair or disuse. Sant’ Apollinan' in Classe has a variation of 
th(' Roman Corinthian order in its so-called wind-blown acanthus capitals, 
while still another variety is found at Sant' Apollinare Nuovo. Far gr(*ater 
complexity and variety a})pear, however, in those of San Vitale, which 
arc more distinctly Byzantine in style. Some of lhe.se elaborately carv^ed 
foliated patterns are found with eagle’s or rani’s heads in the corners, or 
with such intricate arabesque designs as that seen in Figure 4:17. 

One of the chief forms of Early Christian sculpture is that of carved stone 
sarcophagi. The custom of burial abov^e ground was carried over from late 
Roman times, and a special Christian impetus came from the desire for 
interment within the sacred precincts of the church. The relics of .saints 
reposed in the altar; tombs of bishops and other dignitaries were housed in 
the church; while the sarcophagi of laymen were usually placed outside in 
the atrium. Survivals of this latter custom continue well into modern times 
with burials taking jilace in churchyards. 

Ravenna provides numerous examples of these sarcophagi, and a type 
was established when a monopoly on their production was granted to a 
single firm by Theodoric. They are distinguished from those of Roman 
workmanship by barrel-shaped rather than flat lids, and by a tendency 
toward more purely symbolic figures rather than pictorial representations. 



Fig. 4 : 18 . Sarcuphaqux of Archbishop Theodore. Sth Clt^ntury. Sant’ Apollinarc in (.llassc, 
Ravenna (Alinari) 

A line example is provided by th(' sarcophagus ol Archbishop r'h(‘()dorc 
(Fig. 4:18). The center shows the combination of the C'hrismon symbol 
with that of the first and last letters of the (.ir(M‘k aljAabct, Alpha and 
Omega. Fhese are likewise a reftTence to OJirist, takt'ii from his staternt'nt 
that he was both the bt'ginning and the end. ']li('ir inclusion lu'rt' on a tomb 
is a reftTcnce to the end of earthly life and the beginning of th(‘ heavenly 
one. Flanking the symbol an' two fx'acocks symbolizing Paradise, whik* Ix'- 
hind th('iii on either side a graex'ful vine pattern is found, in which th(' birds 
feeding on grapes refer symbolically to Communion. The inscription reads 
in translation, '^Here rests in peace Archbisho[) Theodore.’' Above this are 
repc'titions of the same monogram as below, which are surrounded here 
by the conventional laun*! wreaths symbolizing immortality. 

By far the most impressive single example of sculpture from this period 
is the chair which is thought to be that of Maxirnian (Fig. 4:19), the Arch¬ 
bishop portrayed at the side of Justinian in the mosaic panel in San Vitale. 
Such an archepiscopal throne is technically called a cathedra., and the church 
in which it is housed is therefore called a cathedral. It is also referred to by 
the Latin word for chair, sedes^ from which is derived the term see., meaning 
the seat of a bishop. Originally it meant simply a chair denoting high 
position. Roman senators u.sed such chairs on public occasions, and modern 
political figures still campaign for “a scat in the Senate.” Both Jewish rabbis 
and Greek philosophers taught from a seated position, hence the reference 
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rig. 4:19, Throne oj Anh- 
bishop Maxirnian. Ivory 
Panels on Wooden 
I’rame. r.546-556. Palace 
of the Arch bishop, Ra¬ 
venna (Aliriari) 



in colleges to “a chair of philosophy or history.” When the bishops ad- 
dres.sed their congregations from such a chair, they were said to be speaking 
ex cathedra, 

'I’he present example is constructed with a wooden frame which origi¬ 
nally was covered entirely with ivory panels. From the fact that the sides 
as well as the back are as elaborately covered as the front, it was clearly 
not intended to remain in one place. During the service the bishop was 
seated in the presbyterium cither at the side or behind the altar. Since his 
words would have been inaudible from this location, his chair was brought 
forward at the proper time to a place where he could conveniently be both 
seen and heard. 

The work here consists of a composition made up of ivory plaques, care¬ 
fully joined together and delicately carved. Originally there were 39 dif¬ 
ferent pictorial panels, some of which told the Old Testament story of 
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Fig. 4:20. Tlirone of 
Archbishop Maxiinian, 
Detail of Side. Ivor\'. 
£-.54(')- S56. Palace of the 
A r c 1 1 b i sh () p, Ravenna 
(Anderson) 


Joseph and his brethren, and the others the story of Jesus. According to 
the most recent research, it was probably commissioned by Maximian on 
the occasion of a visit to Constantinople, and its workmanship shows the 
influence of artists from Alexandria. On the front panel, below Maximian s 
monogram, is a representation of St. John the Baptist flanked on either side 
by the Evangelists (Fig. 4:19). The Baptist holds a medallion on which a 
lamb is < arved in relief, while the Evangelists hold their traditional books. 
One of the side panels that tells the story of Joseph is seen in Figure 4:20. 
When the two are compared, the workmanshi[) reveals certain inconsist¬ 
encies. In order to tell his story with compelling force, the carver of the 
Joseph panel lapses into some crudities of execution. But in both cases 
the decorative borders with their complex foliated designs are carved with 
great skill, inventivene.ss, and high technical competence. While sculpture 
is not the outstanding Byzantine art, such intricate tracery and arabesque 
patterns become its unique feature. Since ivory does not make monumen- 
tality either possible or desirable, such details, when handled with a jew¬ 
eler’s precision, are perhaps more satisfying than the work as a whole. 
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MUSIC 

From the writings of "rh(‘ocloric’s learned ministers Boethius and Cas- 
siodorus, some' knowledge can be gained about the status of musical thought 
in the Ravenna of the 6th c(‘ntury. Like the writings of the church fathers 
and other men of l(‘tters of the tim(‘, however, they r(*v(‘al much about th(‘ 
theoretical asj)e( ts of the art and very little about its actual practice. Boe- 
thius was an ind<‘fatigable translator of philosophical and scientific treatises 
from the original Gn'ck into Latin, among which were no less than 30 
books by Aristotl(‘ alone. When h(‘ f(‘ll from favor and was imprisoned, he 
wrote his Consolations of Philosophy^ which became' one of th('. most influc'iUial 
books of the Middle' Age's, (lalle'd by (Tibbe)n ''a golden volume not un¬ 
worthy ejf the' leisure of Plato or Tully," the boe)k later found its way into 
English via the tran.slations of Alfred the Great and Chauce'r. Boe'thius' 
was a unive'rsal mine!, e apable* of discoursing on anything from the mexhan- 
ical prine iple's of waie-r clocks to astre)nomy. 

boe'thius' treatise' on musie: lK'e:ame the common source cjf incjst medieval 
tracts on the' subje-ct; and thus, in tran.srnitting the be\st (jf ancient Greek 
musical the'e)ry, it became the' fenindation stone of We'stern musical think¬ 
ing. lake' the ancients befeirc him, Boethius ascribed to the notion that '‘all 
music is reasoning and speculation,” and hence more closely alhexl with 
mathematics than with the auditory art that music today is (X)nsidere'd te) 
be. He* divided music into thre'C classe.s, the first of which was the “music 
of the universe,” by which he meant the Greek doctrine of the music of the 
spheres and the unheard astronomical “music” e)f planetary motion. The 
second was “human mu.sic,” which referred to the attunement e)f the mind 
and body, or the rational and irrational elements of the human constitu¬ 
tion, in the manner of the Greek harmony of opposites. The third was 
instrumental music and song, of which he had the philosopher’s usual low 
opinion, considering only the theoretical aspects of the art as pursuits 
worthy of a gcntleinan and scholar. The only true “musician” in his opin¬ 
ion was one “who po.sses.ses the faculty of judging, according to speculation 
or reason, appropriate and suitable to music, of modes and rhythms and of 
the classes of melodies and their mixtures . . . and of the songs of the 
poets.” ® 

Ca.ssiodorus also wrote in a similarly learned vein after he had retired 
from public life to the haven of his monastery at Vivarium. But w^hile he 
was still embroiled in the affairs of Theodoric’s kingdom, he was constantly 
called upon to solve every conceivable administrative problem. Among 
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these was a request from Clovis, king of the Franks, for a citharoedus -that 
is, a singer who accompanit'd himself on the stringed instrument of the 
classical lyre type known as the cithara. In his search for such a musician, 
C'assiodorus turned to his fellow s(*nator Boethius, who was in Rome at the 
tiin(‘. His letter first launches into a flowcTy discourse' on the nature of 
music, which he describes as the ''Queen of the se'nses.’' It continues with 
interminable discussions about its curative powers, how David cast out the 
('\ il s|)irit from Saul, the nature of the modes, the structure ol the (Treek 
scale system, and the* history of the art. M'hen lu' conu's to tlu' lyre, which 
he calls '‘the loom of the Muses,” and after going off on a few inon' tan¬ 
gents, he finally gets to th(' ])oint. "VVe have indulged ourselves in a pleasant 
digrc'ssion,” he says, making the* understatement of the milh'iiium, "be¬ 
cause it is always agreeabh' to talk of learning with tlu' h'arned; but be sure 
to get us that Citharoedus^ wlio will go forth lik(‘ another Orpheus to charm 
the beast-like hearts of the Barbarians. You will thus obey us and render 
yourself famous.” ^ 

rhis rare doc'ument is the only .source' on th(' stat(‘ of secular music in 
the Ravenna of the 6th C('ntury, and it ti'lls litlh' about the capacities and 
duties of such a musician. It is clear, howi'ver, that this type of bardic poi't- 
singer still existed at that time, though apj)arently so scares* that Oas- 
siodorus had to send to Roith' and .s(‘(‘k the ad\’ice of the most eminent 
musical authority of tlu* time. It is to b(' inferred also that suc'h professional 
poet-musiciaiis wen' active at Theodoric's court, otherwise* the rc'quest 
from Cllovis would not have' been addressed to him. It is also known that 
Theodoric's exj)loits, together with thos(‘ of th(' other heroc's of the migra¬ 
tion period, found their way into thc' fables and .songs of the Gothic peoples, 
undoubtedly through the* medium of just such music:ians. 

Knowledge about the church music of Ravenna at this time is even more 
conjectural and must be inferred from a variety of sources. From the 
writings of the church fathers it is evident that gn'at importance was 
attached to music in connection with divine worship. Thc' problem, how¬ 
ever, was to separate' a propc'r body of church music from the rude folk 
musical idioms on one hand, and from the higlily dc'vc'loped but pagan art 
music of Rome on the other. From St. Paul and Pliny the Younger, in the 
first and .sc'cond centuries rc'spc'c'lively, it is known that thc earlic'st Christian 
music sounded vc'ry much like the ancient Jewish singing of psalms. A 
fragment of an Early Christian hymn from the latter part of the third 
century was recently found at Oxyrhynchos in North Africa. From the 
Greek t('xt and ancient musical notation, it is possible to establish its 
stylistic connection with the late Hellenistic musical tradition in much thc 
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same* way as the' IlcIJrnistic visual arts merged into the Byzantincr style. 

Hebrew, Cireek, and Latin sources thus provided the basis lor Early 
Clhristian inusie just as they had dom* in the cases oi theology and the x isual 
arts. Out ol these InterogcrK^ous elements, and with original ideas of 
their own, the Christians ol the Eastern and Western churches gradually 
worked out a synthesis over the centuries, which result(*d in a musical art 
ol great power and beauty. 'J'h(‘ 6th century witness(‘d tlu* culmination of 
many early experimental phases; and at its close, th(‘ Western form of the 
art lound ollicial codifit'ation in the body of music known as the Cn‘gorian 
Ciiant. In its various transmutations and restorations, as well as in its 
theoretical aspc‘cts, tliis sysKan has remainc'd the ollicial basis of Roman 
church music up to th(‘ [)resent time. Closely n'lated forms are still in use 
ihnnighfntt Christ(‘n(lom, and fre(‘ adaptations of its nu'lodies have en- 
ri('h('d the hymn books of iK'arly ('vc'ry C.hrislian denoinination. 

Knowledge about the Arian liturgy, such as that which was practicc'd 
at Sant' .Xpollinarf' Nuovo during 'I’heodoric's n'ign, is very obscure, sinee 
all soun d's were destroy(‘d when lh(‘ orthodox Christians gaiiK'd the upper 
hand and stam|)ed out the Arian heresy. I'rorn a few' derogatory coniinents, 
how’(*\’er, it is knowai that hymn and psalm singing by the congregation as 
a whol(' w('r(' among th('ir ])ra<'tices. Arius, the founder of the sect, was 
accus('d of insinuating his ndigious idc'as into the minds of his followers by 
iiK'ans of hymns that w’(‘r(' sung to nitdodies derived from drinking songs 
and theatric al turu's. Such hymns vvc're frowru'd u{>on in Orthodox ( irck^s 
bc'cause tlu’y wc’n* too c losely allied w-ith popular music. Furthermore, the 
.Arian way of singing thc'm w-as describc'd as loud and raucous, indic:ating 
that they must have* grated on the ears of the more civilizcxl Roman Chris¬ 
tians. 

'Fhe popularity of these musical practices, how^^ver, w-as such that the 
Arians w'ctc' making too many converts. So in the spirit of fighting firc' with 
fir<‘, St. Ambrose, the Bishop of Milan whc're the Arians w'CTe strong, made 
a compromise by intrcKlucing hymn and psalm singing into the Orthodox 
church service. A first-hand account of it is contained in a passage from St. 
Augustine’s Confessions. In the 4th century, when Bishop Ambrose was 
engaged in one of his doctrinal disputes with the Byzantine Empress Jus- 
tina, he and his followers at one point had to barricade themselves in a 
church for protection. "‘The pious people kept guard in the church, pre¬ 
pared to die wath tlu'ir bishop,” wrote St. Augustine. “At the same time,” 
he continues, “was it here first instituted after the manner of the Eastern 
Churches, that hymns and psalms should be sung, lest the people should 
wax faint through the tediousness of sorrow: which custom being retained 
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from that day to this, is still imitated by divers, yea, almost by all thy 
congregations throughout other parts of the world.” ® The practice spread 
widely and was incorporated into the Roman liturgy in the following 
century. Since Ravenna was the neighboring see to that of Milan, the 
musical practices there must have been very similar. 


Aeterne rerum Conditor of St. Aml)rosc (After Dreves) 



Et tem - po-rum das tern-po-ra, Ut al - le-ves fa-sti-di- um... 


Some half-dozen hymns have been attributed to the authorship of St. 
Ambrose. Whether he also composed the melodics is not so certain, but 
they at least date from his time. From the exami)le of Aeterne rerimi Conditor 
(above), it can be seen that the extreme simplicity and metrical regularity 
of these vigorous Ambrosian hymns made them especially suitable for 
congregational singing. The singing of p.salms was also an Arian i)raetiee 
that was taken over at the same time into the Ambrosian liturgy. I'hc* 
mosaics of Sant' Apc^llinare Nuovo show files of male and female saints on 
opposite* sides of the nave arcade. Below them the* men of the congregation 
were grouped on one side, while the women and children galhen'd on the 
other, thus forming two choirs. I'he psalms were sung in two ways, antiph- 
onally and responsorially. When the two choruses sang alternate verses, 
then joined together in a refrain on the word Alleluia, the* prac tice* is re¬ 
ferred to as antiphonal psalmody. When the celc'brant chants one* verse as 
a solo, and the choirs perform the next in unisc^n, it is called rc'sponsorial 
psalmody. Both were widespread practices in the Wc^stern church including 
Ravenna. 

Since Sant’ Apollinarc Nuovo and San Vitale were dc'signed for different 
purposes, it follows that their music must also have differcxl. As a part of 
the Byzantine liturgy, the music heard at San Vitale would have been 
like that of the cathedral of Constantinople. As in the West, congrc'gational 
singing was included there at first, but with the abandonment of the Offer¬ 
tory procession, congregational singing was gradually replaced by that of 
a professional choir. In his corpus Ji/m Ju.stinian made provision for a stall* 
at Hagia Sophia which included over 100 lectors and a choir of 25 singers. 
The professional status of the latter is attested to by the fact that they are 
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expressly (*njoined in the same document from singing in public theaters, 
I he lectors, as leaders of worship, also chanted the service; hence with this 
large group, it is clear that church music there had already attained the 
status of a highly developed art. Music for congregational singing must 
alw'ays be kept n'latively simple, and only with a truly professional group 
can all the* rich potentialities of the art be explored and developed. 

Since th(‘ church of San Vitale, like that of Flagia Sof)hia in Constanti- 
noph^ was also undc'r the dinxt patronage of the emperor, and siiu e both 
constitutc'd a part of Justinian’s grand design, th(! matter of providing for 
a group c apable o\ j)erf(3rming the music of the Byzantine liturgy could 
hardly hav(‘ bc'cn overlookc‘d. The principal difrerence bc twc'cn the music 
of the Eastern and Western churches is that betw^een a ccmtcanplative and 
an active attitude*. 'I’he contemplative aspect of the EastcTn liturgy is illus- 
tratcxl by a rc'inark of St. John Chrysostom, w-ho said that “one may also 
sing without voice, the mind resounding inwardly, for we sing not to men, 
but to (lod, who can hear our hearts and (‘ntcT into the silences of the 
mind."’ ' riiis attitude' contrasts strongly with that of St. Ambrose who said 
in e'onne'eaion with the participation of the congregation in song: “If you 
|■)raise the Lord and do not sing, you do not utter a hymn. ... A hymn, 
the'refore*, has (he'se* three' things: .song and praise and the Lord.'’ ® 


Aml)rosian Alleluia of Byzantine Origin (After Wellesz) 



In a static form of worship greater rhythmic freedom is possible, while 
the chant w^hich accompanies a procession must have some degree of metri¬ 
cal regularity. The singing of a virtuoso professional choir, furthermore, 
implies an elaborate and highly developed art, while the practice of con¬ 
gregational singing means the avoidance of technical difficulties. The dif- 
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fcrence, then, is that between the sturdy Ambrosian liyinn (page* 172), and 
the Alleluia of Byzantine origin (page 173). Sueh Byzantine music had a 
distinctive style of its own, comparable in this respect to that of the visual 
arts. Th(' elaborate rnelismas of the latt(‘r <‘xample would have Ix'cn heard 
at San \ itale and at other Byzantine churches at the (aid of the 6th century. 
It was pr(‘('isely such exc(\ssively florid Alleluias that wen' ruk'd out by the 
Gregorian reform. 

IDEAS 

After th(\se colorful works have passed by individually in rc'vic'vv, those (hat 
share the saiiic' circunistanct's of iialronage, a common gt'ographical origin, 
and a similar id(‘ational j)att(Tn combine themseha's into stylistic groups. 
Since all the arts of tlie p('riod wen' enlist(‘d in tlu* s('rvic(‘ of (‘ither the 
Ostrogothic kingdom, the' ByzantiiK' Eiiijiin', or tlu' Ghurch ol* Rome*, 
the (juestion of their ])urpose is of paramount importance' in deU'rmining 
th(' forms of an hitc'c ture, (he* ic'onography of tht' mosaics, the' dt'signs of the 
sculfilure, and the mode's of the music. 'Fhe styles were' all re’ligiously 
oriented, all we're Ghristian, and eae'h of the' arts live'd, inovexl, and had its 
be'ing within the all-embracing arms of mother Ghun'h. 'Hie two ide'as 
that grow out of the various church vie'W[)oints, and in which the arts of 
the' lime' found their unity, are authoritarianism and mysticism. 

Authoritarianism 

RavTiina in the 6th century was the* scene of a three'-way struggle betwee'n 
a barbarian king, who was a champion of Roman culture; a Byzantine 
('inperor, who claimed the prerogatives of the' jiast golden age; and a 
Roman pontifl, who had little military might but a powe'rful claim base^d 
on the apostolic succession. As the conflict shape'd up, it was among an 
enlighlene'd secular libe'ralism, a theocratic traditionalism, and a new 
spiritual institution with a genius for compromise. In the course of the 
century, the Gothic kingdom was vanqui.shed by the Byzantine Empire. 
Henvever, after a brief period of domination, the' pow(*r of the East crum¬ 
bled; and the political and military weakness that followc'd b(X!ame the 
soil which nurtured the growth of the new Rome. By the end (;f the cen¬ 
tury, Pope Gre'gory the Great had suceex'ded in c'stablishing the papacy as 
the authority which was eventually to dominate the medieval period in 
the West. 

The principle of authority was by no means foreign to the nature of 
Christianity. The religion came to maturity in the final phase of the Roman 
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Empire, and as th(' oflicial state religion under the protection of tlie ein- 
j)erors, (Ihristianity acquired an authoritarian charact(‘r. Roman ( Christian 
[)hilosophers, such as Boethius and (lassiodorus, cited the authority of 
Plato and Aristotle on all matters. Theologians accepted the authority of 
the Scriptures and the comm(‘ntaries on them l)y the (‘arly Clhureh fatli('rs. 
"I'lu‘ thought of the period was expressed in constant quotations and n'- 
(juotations, int(‘rprelations and r(‘int<Tj)r(‘ta lions of ancient I lelaew. C h eck. 
Latin, and Early C'hristian authors. No one was willing or able to assume 
eoiTiplele authority in his own rigiit: on all issues each had to cit(' ancit'nt 
precedents for his position. The intellectual climate produced by this 
patristic tyi)e of thinking paved the way for the mighty struggle* for ])()litieal 
and spiritual authority. The qu(*stion was only w^hat form the* authority 
was to assume, and who w'ould ('xerei.se* it. 

Justinian, who claimed the authority of the* e)ld Roman emperors, livexl 
in an atmosphere so static and conservative that the words originality anel 
innovation we're usc'd at his ce)urt only as te'rins of reproach. In j^aying such 
a high ])rie'e for unity, Byzantine civilization purcha.se'd e)nly a I)Iankct uni- 
fe)rmity. The principal cre'atix'e* eiuTgies oi’ Byzantine man, however, were 
channeled into aesthe'tic e'xpirssion, largely because they had no other 
place to go. Only in art was any variety and fre‘e*dom to be found. Here 
again, however, the art of both C'hurch and state were unde'r the* sole pa¬ 
tronage of the empt'ror. It was thus all the more remarkable that such a 
flowering as that wfiich produced Hagia Sophia in C^onstantinople and 
San Vitale in Ravenna could have taken place. In both instances the 
methods of construction wen* experimental, and the solution of the archi¬ 
tectural and decorati\x' probh'ins wx're remarkably uninhibited and daring. 

Th(‘ Byzantint' concei)t of authority is embodit'd in both the architt'ctural 
and decorative plan of San Vitale. The central type of church, with its 
sharp hierarchical divisions which set aside a place for men and women, 
clergy and laity, aristocrat and commoner, is admirably suited to convey 
the principle of imperial authority. The vertical axis culminated in a dome 
which overw^helmed Byzantine man by reminding him, when he is in the 
presence of the Supreme Authority, of his humble place in the schemt' of 
things. The august portraits in the sanctuary showxxl him that outside the 
clergy, only the emperor and empress and those who occupy the top rungs 
of the social ladder may approach the altar of God. He may not even pre¬ 
sume to bring forward his gifts to the altar in the Offertory procession. 
Since all material things come within the province of Caesar, the exalted 
duty of making the offering is his alone. Byzantine man, furthermore, was 
not even allowed to raise his voice with those of his fellow men in God’s 
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praise, as it was also the emperor’s prerogative to provide a chorus of 
qualified musicians whose privilege this was. The attitude of reverence was 
not only due to God alone but to His viceroys on earth. The imperial 
portraits left no doubt about that. The majesty of God was felt through the 
infinite power of government. Through the solemn rituals of sacred and 
courtly ceremonies, both spiritual and secular authority were imposed on 
Byzantine man from above. His place in this world as well as in the cosmic 
hereafter was inexorably determined; and his human dignity was in 
proportion to the blandness of his acceptance^ of the unified ideal of one 
Christian empire with one church, one emperor, and one l)ody of laws. 

Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo as the typical Western form of the basilica, on 
the other hand, indicated a contrasting concej)tion of both (kkI and man. 
As the twin rows of columns on (‘ith<T side of the nav^e march forward, I hew 
carry the eyes and activities of the faithful with them. The approach to the 
sacred precincts is encouraged rather than forbidden, and even th(‘ gift of 
the widow’s iriitc' is acknowledged above in one of the mosaic pan(‘ls. Just 
as the congregation had gone forth from the doors of tluar homes to the 
house of the Lord, the processions of saints in the mosaics had likewise 
moved out of th(' gates of the twin cities of CUass(‘ and Rax enna. The riU's 
th<‘y attended were not .so incomprehensible and fearsonu* l)Ut that ev(Ty- 
one could have the dignity of ministering to the Lord. Th(* spatial dix isions 
of the oblong basilica, to be sun*, still alUwed for difler(*n(’cs of status, such 
as that of men and women, choir and cl(*rgy. Th(* allowance for all to 
participate in the sac red service, however, modified the authoritative con- 
c(*pt, .so that it was e.ssentially a spiritual principle* rather than that of the 
(A’crwhelming might of a theocratic state. 

By exercising his power to offer gifts and maintaining his active partici¬ 
pation, Western man saw that the concept of authority was kept on a 
spiritual level, and he thus retain(*d a certain individual freedom w’hich 
Byzantine man had surrendered to his rulers. Sant’ Apollinare Nuov^o and 
San X'itale thus are the r(*flections of two contrasting images of miin. The 
oblong basilica xvas designed for ac tive* spatial and temporal movement, 
while the domed cc*ntral-lyjx* church indic ated Byzantine man’s passive 
acceptance of the role of spectator. In one case the horizontal axis, by 
inviting forward movement, placed man in a progressive relation to space; 
in the other, the vertical axis, by pointing upward, tended to check physical 
movement and divert the energies toward stationary contemplation. The 
mosaics of Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo, in addition to the processions, depict 
the life story of Christ in narrative form, while those in San Vitale are 
confined to individual representations of separate scenes without any 
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srquenticil arrangrmrnt and arc designed to dazzle by their impressive 
splendor. I’he music of Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo was written for congre¬ 
gational partieiy)ation and had a metrical regularity conducive to march¬ 
ing, whil(' tliat of San Vitale was highly complex, melismatie, and had an 
assyiTK'trieal eadcmcc* which minimized bodily motion. 

Mysticism 

The art of the 6th ( entury in Rav(‘nna, like that of other important centers 
such as Constantino|)le and Rome, repre.sents in all its aspects a bridge 
b('tw'een the ancient (ireco-Rcnrian and nuxlieval worlds. While* some ol' 
the ancient grandeur remained, the acc ent on symbolism laid the founda¬ 
tion for the new style*. Many of the olde*r forms were carrie‘d over and re- 
interpretc'd in a new light. The Roman bath house, for instance, bcTarne* 
the (Christian baptistry; and the* public basilica was rexlesignc'd for church 
purposes. Mosaics, wliich were* u.s(*d for H(*llenistic and Roman pavements, 
be'came the* miu al medium for pictorial expre's.sion. J'he* shephe*rd of clas¬ 
sical genre sculpture* became symbolically the Good Sh(*i)heTd. Classical 
bird and animal me)ti\Ts be'c ame symbols for the* soul and spiritual realm. 
Music b(*('ame* a re*lle‘e tion of the divine* unity of CJod and man; and the 
c’lassical lyre*, because* of its stretched strings e)n a wcx)de*n frame, was 
re*inlerpre*te*d l)y St. Augustine as a symbol of the crucifu'd flesh of (Christ. 
Orplieus by means of its sounds had de'seended into the underworld and 
ove'rcome de*alh, CJirist is th('re*fore frecjuently re*prcsented as playing on 
the* lyre, and at Sant' Apollinare Nuovo he is seated on a lyre-backed 
throne*. 

M'he cone e*[)t e:)f space turned from the limited classical three-dimensional 
representation of reality to an infinite C'hristian two-dimensional symbolic 
wenld. Invisible* things outrankexl in importance those that could be sc'cn 
with the eye*s. While classical man had regarde*d his world objectively from 
without. Early Christian man contemplate'd his subjectively from within. 
While natural science had been the foundation stone of ancient philosophy, 
symbolic theology became that of the Christian philoso|)hical viewpoint. 
While* the Gree^k drama had reached its climax step by step wath remorse*- 
less logic, the* Christian drama, kindled by the fires of faith, arrived at its 
mystical climax by intuitive means. The denial of the flesh and the con¬ 
viction that only the soul can be beautiful, doomed classical bodiliness and 
exalte'd abstraction. 

What sometimes seems to be a crude technique in contrast to the high 
quality of classical craftsmanship is partly owing to the new orientation in 
which the artists are no longer attempting to convey a natural image of the 
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real worJd. Elegance of linguistic as w<‘ll as picUjrial expression was con¬ 
sidered too close* to pagan al)erralions for comfort, (avilized Roman men 
of It'tters, for instance*, chafed at the e-emiparaiive roughru'ss of the Hebre'w 
scriptures. St. Jerome, when he went inte) the wilderne*ss te) translate the 
Bible, toe)k along with him a t'e^py e-)f liis l)ele)\'(‘d ( ae ero. Such we*akne*ss, 
howe*\'cr, he attribute'd te) his sinful nature*. St. Augustine*, as a grammar¬ 
ian, love*d the* noble l^atin of \ ergil and the* bc'autiful classical me*lodie*s; 
such ''moral lapse^s" cause‘d him bitte*r S(‘lf-re‘criminatie)n. I’he ferve*iit ce)n- 
gre*gatie)nal singing e:)f the* untutejre*d faithful, no matter he)vv unrefine'd it 
sounde*tl, was me)rall\ prefe'rable* te) the* higlu'r virtue)sity e)f pagan musical 
se)phisticatie)n. riie C’hurch fatliers, whe) were* ame)ng the highly (*ducate*d 
re*w, had the difficult task of adapting the* olde*r thee)logical, phile)sophie*al, 
artistic, and musical forms to tfie* nee*els of their ee)ngre*gations, whose 
ranks ine'lude*ei forme*r sla\'(‘s, artisans, and unle'ttere'd fjarbarians. The 
result was a technical de'cline* fre)m the high standards of e lassical crafts¬ 
manship in the* arts ariel lette*rs due* to the* le)W(*ring e)f the relative* literacy 
e)f tlio.se te) wlie)m the* new visual and ve*rbal \ocal)u]arie*s were* aeldre*s.se'el. 
This was an age* of transitiein fixim erne* cultural frame* e)f refere'ne e* to an- 
othe*!*. The* fact that all the* arts survive'd and aequired in the preicess an 
asteinishing new xitality is all-important. 

The great crcatiein and tlie* all-inclusive* medium shapc'd during this 
periexl to convey tfiis othe*r-we)rldly vision was the* liturgy. The thought, 
action, and .se*quen('e of the ri(e*s of Clon.stantine)|)le*, Ravenna, Rome*, and 
other cente'rs dete*rmine*d to a large cxte*nl tf)(‘ archile'clural plans, the 
iconeigraphy of the* mosaics, and the* feirms eif the* sculj)ture and music. At 
this time the fruits e)f gene*ratiejns e)f ce)nte*mplative and active live*s grad¬ 
ually ripe!ne*d intei mature structures. I he cejntenl of ce*nturie*s of theoretical 
spee iilation unite*d with the* prae tical e'fforts of countless generations of 
writers, builde*rs, de*corators, and musicians to produee* the Byzantine 
liturgy in the* East and the synthe*sis of (iregory the Great in the West. 
Re‘me)\’('el from its [)rimary religious association and seen in a more* de¬ 
tached aesthe*tic light, the* liturgy as a work of art embodies a profound 
and dramatic insight into the deepe*st longings and highest aspirations of 
the human spirit. 

During the* 6th e entury the e’e)ntrove*rsy still rage*d as to whethe^r Christ’s 
nature was csse'nlially human or eiivine. T’he meire the Eastern view em¬ 
phasized Christ’s divinity, the* more remote* he b(*came!. One of the prayers 
of St. John Chrysostom, for instance, begins: “O Lord, our God, Who.se* 
power is inconceivable and glory incomprehensible*, Whose me'rcy is 
immeasurable and tenderness to man unspeakable. . . Such a con- 
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relation makes any allt'inpl to comprehend th(‘ divine essence by reason 
or direct representation highly presumptuous. H('nce th(‘ mosaics of San 
Vitale weave such abstract symbols as that of the CUirisrnon into a rich 
aratx'scjue of florid designs. Stric t symmetry and olh<‘r inc^ans are employed 
to raise the reprc\sentations out of the plane of reality, and thus widen the 
immc'asurable gulf between divinity and humanity. The dim lighting, the 
golden glow of the mosaics, the mysterious symbols wliose mc'aning it was 
the privik'ge of the initiated to contemplate' all helped conjure up this 
unfathomable and invisible divinity. The most sacred rites took place be¬ 
hind carvc'd alabaster screens; the choirs sang scjflly back of (mibroidered 
curtains. The woids addressc'd from Maximian's c arved ivory chair toc^k 
on a su])('rhuman im})r(\ssiv(‘n(‘ss. All these' in concert conveyed the mystical 
ide a and aw^akenc'd the* vision of etc'rnity in the* minds cT the' beholde*r. 

The Wc'stc'rn pcjsition was ev'cntually sc'ttlc'd by a e-omproiiiise upholding 
C'hrist's dual nature as l)olh human and divine', but VVc'stern thought eem- 
tinued tej ace c'iit his rejle* as the suflc'rer and Savior ol humanity. The mcjre 
this aspect w^as ace e'nte'd, the more' appioachable* and comt^rehe nsible the 
figure of C'hrist became*. This is the* side that finds expn'ssion in the mosaics 
of Sant’ Apollinare* Nuovo, e'spe'cially in those which re'count the parable's 
and miracles as wt' 11 as the passion, death, and resurrc'c tion of the historical 
C’hrist. 

The* Early Roman (Christian and Byzantine* styles thcrc'forc evoKod in 
respemse to the* nec'd for new^ vc'rbal, visual, and auditory modes cT ex- 
prc'ssion. In both case's there was a shift from the forms de'signe*d to repre> 
sent the real world to those capable* of conjuring up other-wwldly visions, 
llirough the pejciry of Janguage, the chore'eygraphie* patterns of step and 
gc'sturc, and the exalted mc'lodies of the chant, this gripping drama of 
humanity embodied in the liturgy was enacted in sublime theaters that 
wc'rc! furnished with a full panoply of stage settings, decor, costumes, and 
props created by the insj^ired hands of the finest craftsmen and artists of 
the time. The liturgy is, moreover, a continuous pageant lasting not only 
for a few hemrs, but unfoleiing with constant variation during the con¬ 
tinuous sc'quc'nce of solemn and joyful Ic'asts through the* we'c'ks, months, 
and seasons of the calendar year, the decades, centurie-s, and mille nnia. 
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526 

St. Benedict found<‘d the first 
Western European mon¬ 
astery at MontecaLSsino in 
Italy 

910 

Allbey of Cluny in Burgundy, 
Fiance, founded by Wil¬ 
liam the Pious, Duke of 
.\qiiitaine 

927 - 942 

Odo was Abbot of Climv 

Reputed author of musical 
treatises, includini^ the 
iWichni(lion rnusifn 

962 

Otto the Great crowned as 
Holy Roman Emyieror in 
Rome 

994 1049 

Odilo was Abbot of Cluny 

1000 1150 

Approximate dates of the Hi^h 
Romanesque Period 

1049 1109 

Ilu^h of Semur wa.s .\bbot of 
Cluny 

1050 

Death of (Juido of Arezzo 
(e.995-e.l05()) 

.Author of important musical 
treatises 

Inventor of staff notation 

1050 

Approximate hiy»;h point of the 
Holy Roman Empire 
Beginning of the Jiscendancy of 
pajial pow'er 

1066 

William, Duke of Normandy, 
conquiTed Tuigland 
Reigned as King of England 
1006-1087 

1072 

Death of St. Peter Damian 

1073-1085 

Pontiticale of Gregory VU 
(Hildcbrandc) 

1077 

Emperor Henry IV" bowed to 
Pope Gregory VII at 
Canossa; Hugh of Semur 


acted as intermediary 

1088-1099 Pontificate of Urban II, the 
Cluniac Pope 


1088- 1130 Building of the Great 'Fhird 
Ghiireh at (/lliiny 

1088 'fliird (Uiiirrh bee^iin 
under IIui;!! uf Semur 

1095 Apse dedieaterd bv Pope 
Urban 11 

1120 (lliLireli Jinislied 

1123 «\a\e \anlts partially 
(T)l lapsed 

1131 Glinrcli dedicated by 
Pope Innocent X 

1093 I'lban II |ir<‘aehecl the First 
C Irusade 

1096-1120 Buildini' of the Abbey Uluirch 
of Fa Madeleine at Ve- 
zelay 

1096 Abbey Giinrcli at V'e- 
zeJay beirun 

1104 (Iriyinal Komanesejue 
( llioir and transept detli- 
eated 

1110 Na\ e tinishetl 

1 120 Xiirihex bcL^un 

Nave revauhed after 
fire 

1130 Aj>pro\iinate date of 
tht' rympanurn o\'er the 
central portal of nar- 
tliex 

1132 Narthex dedicated 

1170 A|)proxiinate date of 
('hapjter Room at \'^- 
/elay 

1180 Ap[)roxiinale dale of 
the (iothir ( 'hoir 

1098 C’istercian Order hinnded and 
opposed the Ordei of 
Gluny: St. B<rnard of 
Glairvaux was its princi¬ 
pal syjokes'rnan 

1109 Pontius became Abbot of (lluny 
on llie death of Uu,c;h of 
Semur 

1122 Pet(T tlie Venerable became 
Abbot of Uluny 
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THE MONASTIC 
ROMANESQUE STYLE 


THE MONASTERY AT CLUNY, LATE 11th AND 
EARLY 12th CENTURIES 

Tlio most distinctive framework dc'viscd by the early Middle Ages for its 
picture of lif(‘ was the monastery. The life of ancient Athens and Pergamon 
liad culminated in th(‘ constellations of their acropolis buildings, while that 
of Rome had been realized in forums and civil-engineering projerts. Con¬ 
stantinople and Ra\'eima had evolved the cathedral and ijalace as the 
Church and state side's of a theocratic social order. The me'dieval way of 
life, howeve'r, led dire'Ctly to the monastery, and the largest and grandest 
of them all was the* French abbey of Cluny in the late 11th and early 12th 
centuri(*s. In the plan shown in Figure 5:1, Kenneth j. Conant has re¬ 
constructed it at the point when it n-ached the pinnacle of its power and 
fame'. 

Like other monasteries, it was a miniature world in itself, containing an 
entire cross section of the society of its time. Within its walls men of con¬ 
templation could be found along with men of action; those who were world- 
weary dw('lled side' by side with those who knew little of life beyond the 
cloister; and saints brushed shoulders with criminals who sought refuge 
from prosecution at the hands of secular authorities. Those who were 
drawn toward the vocation of a monk were firm believers in the seeming 
paradox contained in Christ’s words: “For whosoever will save his life shall 
lose it: but whosoever will lose his life for my sake, the same shall save it” 
(Luke 9:24). By taking the triple vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, 
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ihc monk automatically nTiounc'C'cl such worldly pursuits as pcTsonal 
material rewards, the* pleasures of the senses, (he satislaetions of family life, 
and even the exerc ise* cjf his own free will. According 10 the Rule of St. 
Bc'iiedict, the Icjunder of Wc‘stcTn monastiedsm, a monk “should ha\'c 
absolutely not anything; neither a book, nor tablets, nor a pen—nothing 
at all. For indeed it is not allowc'd to the monks to have their own bocli<*s or 
wills in thedr pow^cT.” Through this renunc iation of all worldly dc\sirc\s, the 
monk sought a higher life in the realm of the s[)irit, which can be summcTl 
up most completely in the words of St. Paul: “1 live*; yet not I, but (Christ 
liveth in me'’ ((jal. 2:20). In ordcT to realize such other-worldly aims, 
sc'gregation from the* secular world had to be* effected, and a special w%ay ol’ 
life found. 

Historically, the* monastic iclc‘a toc:)k loot in the VVc'st during the* clays 
which followc‘d the dc'c linc* and fall of the Roman Empire. Fhe founding of 
a mcjnastery at Vivarium by Cassiodorus can lx* cited as a c ase in point. 
After the collapse of his political aims under the* Ostrogothic kingdom of 
Thc'odoric and his successors, ('assiodorus sought a spot ofl’ the bc^aten 
trac k w’hcTC he* and the group of idealists he gatlu'rc'd around him could 
presc*rve some of the* rc'inaining values of classical life and learning. His 
literary intc‘rc*sts were* gc*nerally incorporatc*d into the* monastic: movemc*nl, 
and all through the Middle* Ages the* monasteric‘s wore centers of learning 
in which the only libraries, schools, and hcxspitals were* to ix* found. The 
value of hard work wtis strc'ssed in the Benc‘dic*iine Rule*, which })rc\scribed 
an average of six or seven hours a day of manual labor. In the c*arly stagc*s 
this meant literally toiling in the fic'lds and tending the flocks, but with the 
growth in the ranks and the accumulation of land and treasure by the 
monastic communitic*.s, .something like a division of labor look place. At 
Cluiiy, for instance, the singing of psalms, the recitation of prayers, and the 
reading and copying of manuscripts were all construed as the proper work 
of a monk. According to the feudal practice of the time, the actual agricul¬ 
tural pursuits wen* delegated to peasants and serfs w^ho workc'd under the 
direction of lay brothers. 

When Cluniac life had to be defended from the criticism cjf the strictcT 
order of Cistercians, Peter the Wnerable, abbot of Cluny during the first 
part of the 12th century, found it nece.s.sary to write: “It is more noble to 
set one’s hand to the pen than to the plow, to trace divine letters upon the 
page than furrows upon the fields. Sow on the page the seed of the word of 
God, and when the harvest is ripe, when your books are finisfuxl, the 
hungry readers shall be satisfied by an abundant harvest."' ' In order to 
live such a life, a monastery had to be planned so that the monks would 
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have all that was necessary both for their bodily subsist('nee and s|)iritual 
sust(‘nance. 'I'hc objeetix e was to be as independ(‘nt of Ca(‘sar as ix)ssible, so 
as to render their all unto Cxod. 

The Benedictine Rule did not prescribe the exact form that any of the 
monastic buildings should take. Kach ablx'v was nominally ind(*|)endent 
and could solve its problems according to its nc'cds, the contours of its site, 
and the extent of its resource's. Tradition, in such case's, often opeTate*d as 
rigidly as rules, and with local variations most monasterie's adheTe*el te) a 
common patteTn. Allejwing fe)r its exe'cptional size* and the* eomph'xitie's 
brought abe)ut by its being the mother house' of a gre'at e)rde'r, the plan of 
Cluny is fairly typical. 

Sine'e the life ejf a Clluniac monk was one' e)f almejst e e^nstanl religie)us 
observances, alte'rnating wath periods set aside' for contemplation, the' soul of 
the monastery was in its abbey church and its heart was in its e le)ister. rtie' 
church serve'd j)rimarily as the se'e'iie of the* e t'asele'ss de'votional ae livitie's of 
the monks day anel night throughenit the* ye'ar, and e)nly se'C'ondarilv as a 
shrine fejr the joilgriniage'S that we're made te) re'vt're* the relics ol‘ I lie* saints, 
whie h we're e'xhibite'd there at ceTtain seasons. I’he' monk's day was punc- 
tuate'd by the se'quence' of the Re'gular Henirs that we're' sung in I he' abbey 
church. These* holy e)ffices consiste'd of prayers and e anticlc's a|)propriate to 
eae-h time of day anel night te)gether with the singing ol’ e'ntire psalms. 
Matins te)ok place befexe dawn waih Prime coming just afle*r sunrise*, and 
I’ie'rce two hours later. Solemn High Masses we're* e-elebrate*el aftevr l)e)th 
Prime* and Tierce*, the latter be'ing in e'ennni(*me)ralie)n of the de*ad and the* 
Mass that all the bre)thers e'xeept those* who w'e'n* ill w-ere ex})e*cte'd to 
attend. Sext and None fcjllowe'd after 'rie'ree* at appre^ximately thrc'c* hour 
intervals; Vespers came at sundown, Cbmpline* at nightfall, and l.)oth 
Nocturn and Vigils in the course of the night. Since! se) much ejf the daily 
ritual t(X)k place at night or early in the ine>rning in the* unheated cluirch, 
the* me)nk had to dre*.ss in w^arm woolen robe's, and in the winter he was 
pre)vided with fur-lined boots. The* Cluniac habit had a leather l)c'lt, heax y 
sle'cves which ce)uld .server as hand muffs, a cowl xvhich could become a hexxl, 
and a cape for e*xtra warmth and f)rote*ctic^n from the* e'le*rnent.s. 

Next in importance to the church .services was the provision for the 
contemplative life* that found its fexral point in the cloister. In the i)lan it 
will be found typically in the cent(*r of the abbe*y and .south of the nave cjf 
the church, with the othcT monastic Imildings clustering around it. The 
usual cloister was an open quadrangular garden plot, called the garth, 
which was enclosed by a ce^vered arcade on all four sides. The .somewhat 
irregular shape of the cloister at Cluny at this time was due to the ambitious 
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building program necessitated by the rapid growth of the monastery. The 
old 11 th-century cloister of Abbot Odilo next to thc! rcf(‘ctory was retained. 
After the abb(*y\s grc'at ne^w third church was ready, however, the nave of 
the older second church was demolished to make way for an (Tilargeinent 
of the ( loister. The* choir and narthex of the old church can still be seem in 
the plan on the (‘ast and we^st sides of the extended cloister. It was here that 
the monks found the creative solitude they needed for the inward life as 
they walked to and fro in all kinds of weather, reading tlu' Scriptures and 
other books from the adjacf'ni library, pondering on the in(‘aning of the 
symbolic sculptured capitals of (h(‘ arcade, or carrying on their silent medi¬ 
tations. The rule of sikmc e was rigidly maintained except for two p('riods of 
about half an hour each, oik* coming in the morning after the chaptc'r was 
held, and tlu* other after Sext when the monks were allowed to attend to 
their personal and domestic duties. The form of th(' cloister was undoubt¬ 
edly deriv('d from the atriums that stood before lh(' Early Christian basili¬ 
cas; and, lik(‘ them, they usually contained a fountain for ceremonial al)lu- 
tions before entering the church. In the Cluny plan a font, lalx'led the 
lavaho, can be seen standing Ix'fore the entraiu'c* of the rehrtory, which was 
located typic ally on the south side of the cloister. Sinc(‘ this rcnownc'd 
marble-colurnncxl cloister no longer (exists, the one of St. Trophime at 
Arles (Fig. 5:2) will serve as an example. The cc>lumns and tlicar outstand¬ 
ing Roman(‘sque capitals date from the year 1100 when llie ablx'y was one 
of the dc'pcndencics cjf CJuny. 

At mealtimes, after washing their hands at the lavabo, the brethren 
entered the refcTtory wliere thc'y ate in (’oininon. Hen* the' silence was 
broke n only by the lec'tor who read aloud from the livc's of the saints and 
the writings of the C'hurch fathers. The refectory shown in the' plan is the 
one Hugh n’built to accommcxlate the c'vcT-growing population of resident 
monks which numberc'd in his time around 200, in contrast with tlie 70-odd 
who were there during the abbacy of his predc'cc'ssor. The rc'fcTtory meas¬ 
ured 112 feet in length and 67 feet in width, with a row of six pillars on 
either side. Besides the rows of tables for the monks, then* were two tables 
on a raised platform, one for the grand prior of the ordcT and one for the 
claustral prior. Mural paintings of scent's from the Old and New Festa- 
ments decorated its walls, and a large picture of Christ in Majc'sty as at the 
Last Judgment was found at one end. Adjacemt to the refectory were the 
kitchens, bakeries, and pantries; and opening out from the monk’s kitchen 
and running along the west side of the cloister were the storerooms for 
food with cellars below. One of the rooms led into an outside court where 
alms were distributed to the poor. 











5:4. Ahhn'of Clwiy. I'.asi Side. r.H)43. Recoiisiniclion bv K. j. (loiiant, showing the Sec:- 
01 'd Abbey (Ihureli and other nionasiie buildings. (Clouru\sy Mediaeval Academy) 

Opening- oil the ca.st walk of the elolsler was the chapttT lioiistN wfuTC 
the monks gathen'd (‘a('h morning following church stTvices and breaklast. 
After a prayer and iht' reading of a chapttT from tht* Rule of St. Benedict, 
the abl)ot presidtxJ over th(‘ meeting from his throne. At this time th(‘ 
monks were givtai any ntuT.ssary information, nTt'ived instruction, and 
piirticipated in any busine.ss that might properly come before them. This 
might have included anytliing from the admission of novict'S into th(‘ order 
to llic expulsion of an unworthy monk; matters connc'cted with the sale, 
|)urchas(% or leasing of property; or the acceptance of gifts. Their most 
solemn l)usiiiess, howe\’er, ('arrie at the time when the abbot himself was 
chosen Irorn among their numbers on the death of his pn'decessor. The 
Chapter House at Vezelay (Fig. 5:.3) is one of the best-preserved Cluniac 
rooms of this type. It dates from about 1170, is typically oblong in shay)e, 
and is divided by two columns with foliated capitals which support the 
line quadripartite ribbed vaults above. It is known to be like that at (-luny 
in its use of windowlik(‘ arcades on either side of the open portal that led to 
and from the cloister. 

Except for the church, cloister, refectory, chapter house, and the quarters 
for distinguished guests, the other monastic buildings were almost entirely 
utilitarian in character, as the elevation by Professor Conant (Fig. 5:4) will 
show. Above the chapter house and the other large rooms adjoining it, was 
the monks’ dormitory. Since services were held during the night as well as 
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by day, il had to b(' located near one of the entrances to the church. It can 
be seen in the plan that at Cluny the monks could go downstairs, move 
along the eastern walk of the cloister, and enter the church through the 
end of the greater transept. 'The dormitory its(‘lf was a long hall with tall 
narrow window's between which, on either side of a central aisle, W(Te the 
l)eds of the monks. Tlu' sanitary conveniences w'('r(‘ far above anytliing 
coinparabh* in the scrular life of the time, as the great latrine adjoining the 
dormitory wall show (Fig. 5:1). 

In addition to these main centers of monastic activity, a complete abbey 
had to make prox ision for many other functions and eonting(‘ncies. Bt'yond 
the dormitory on th(' east was the chapel of Notre Dame, which had a small 
cloister where the ag(‘d or infirm monks could worship and meditate. 
Further on, l)('yond the monks' cem(‘t(‘ry, W'as the inlii-mary hall, w'hich had 
row's of beds in separate cubicles with smalha* rooms set asidt' for the 
laundry and s(‘rvants' quarters. Another section, amounting to a small 
monastery in itself, had to b(* set aside for th(‘ training of novices who WTre 
not as yet fully admitted to the ord(T. Cbmi)let(' with its ow'ii ('loist(*r, il can 
be found on the extreme southern side. Nearby w'cre workshops for such 
craftsmen as l)lacksmiihs, carjxmtc'rs, cobblers, and tailors. Fluar location 
near th(‘ novices' quartc'rs and outsich* the inner pr(‘(‘inets of the abbey it¬ 
self indicates that they were primarily intended for lay work(‘rs rather than 
for monks. Tlu'sc [K‘ople could thus coitk* and go without interfering with 
the routine of the monasierx’ itself. 

Along the w'<\stern confines were the stables for dairy cattle and other 
domestic animals with sle(‘ping quart'rs for la\' brethren above. Hospices 
to house poor pilgrims w'('re also locat'd here, wdiih* across th(' court w'as the 
building where distinguished guests w(*re houst'd. The old guest house, for 
example, was a sjjacious room heated by a large ornat(' fireplace. Above it 
were separate* dormitoric's for 40 nK*n and 30 women w'ith a common 
refectory in between. The abbot often entertained hundreds of guests, many 
of whom w'ere of the princely cla.ss who travek'd w'ith large reiiniK's. Since 
donations for the? new church and supi)ort for the* monastery came in part 
from such visitors, it was imperative* that they gained the* be*st possil)le 
impression. Surrounding the monastery on all sides were thick walls to 
protect it from marauders, thie*ves, and armed bands in time of invasion. 
Outside the walls lay the gareJens, groves, and farmlands under its control, 
which produced the: necessities of life. As on the domain of a feudal lord, 
the soil was tilled by bound se*rfs working under the supervision of the lay 
brothers, and sometimes by free peasants who rented land from the monks 
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on a crop-sharing l)asis. The buildings in this area included only such neces¬ 
sary structures as barns, granaries, and mills. 

The plan ol C'luny was thus a coherent system of adjoining quadrangles 
that ('rnbrac(‘d courts and cloisters of a si/e and importance' which v aried 
in accordance with the din’ering activities they wen* devsigned to accom¬ 
modate. Its most direct historical antecedent was the ancieml Roman 
country villa with v^ariations for its fum tions as a religious shrine, and as a 
manufacturing and agricultural cenu'r as well as the si)iritual and int('ll(‘C- 
tual ( apital of its region. Altogether it is a highly complex and at tlu' same 
lime logical plan for a complete community, taking into account the ideals, 
aspirations, practices, and everyday activiti('s of a group which gatluaed 
tog('ther to work physically and spiritually toward a common end. 

ARCHITECTURE 

Hugh of Scmiir, tht' great(‘st of the Cluniac abbots, succeeded Odilo in the 
yt‘ar 1049. Under him Cnimy was destined to attain a pt'riod of such re- 
splendenct* that it could be described by an (‘iithusiastic chronicler of the 
time as '\shining on th(' earth like a second sun.” Taking as his model the 
accept('d h'udal striu ture of society, by which smaller and more dependent 
landownt'rs swore allegiance to the larger and more powerful landlords in 
return for |)rotecTion, Hugh became the organi/er who brought the tradi¬ 
tionally independc'iit Benedictine monasteries into the Cluniac orbit. With 
the exprc.ss approval of the popes, Hugh gradually concentraKxl the power 
of the whol(‘ ord(T into his hands and transformed CHuny into a vast 
monastic empire over which he ruled b(‘nignly for 60 years. In the C^hurch 
hierarchy he was outranked only by th(* pope, and in the secular world he 
was th(' peer of kings. H(' figured prominently in most of th(* historical 
events of his day, even to the extent of acting as intermediary between an 
emperor and a pope on the famous occasion at Canossa, when H(*nry IV 
had to come on b(‘nded kne-e to beseech Po[)e (iregory VII for forgiveness. 
His greatest moment, hovv'cver, came whc'n Pope Urban II, who had 
receivc'd his training as a monk and prior at C'luny under Hugh's personal 
guidance, was present to dedicate the high altar of his great new abbey 
church. Honor after honor was bestowed upon the monastery by this 
C'luniac Pope, who was also the preacher of the hirst Crusade. On his 
deathbed he wrote to Hugh, his former master, saying that he “commituxl 
to him the care of his mother the Church, as Christ His mother to the 
beloved apostle.” 
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In a period when cities were declining in size and prosperity, th(' in¬ 
fluence of bishops and their ability to undertake new buildings decreased 
proportionately. When kings were constantly mo\'ing their courts from one 
place to another, they had little tim(‘ or inclination to do any building of 
importance. How'cver, wath the consolidation of monastic life inlo a central¬ 
ized system, and with th(‘ increasing concentration of w(‘alth into the col¬ 
lective hands of these stable and grow'ing institutions, it is hardly a cause 
for wondt'r that the monasteri(‘s were the sc('ne of" the most significant 
architectural and artistic developments of the time*. Furth(‘rinore, the rise of 
the Cluniac star und(*r the indomitable will of its great organizing genius 
and builder made Clluny its(*lf the [)oint wlaae th(* most im])ortant and 
progressi\’e dev(‘lopments of tlu’ period took place. As the influ(*nce of the 
mother Iiouse gradually [)crmeat(‘d the entire order, a characteristic touch 
becomes discernible; and a ('luniac style engages, which, in turn, bec'ornes 
synonymous with the highest developnu'nt of Roinanr'sque art. 

Hugh had started by undertaking many new monasti(' buildings at Chinny 
to accommodate th(' exer-growing number ol’ residt'iit monks. "FIk* old 
.second church also prox t'd inadequate foi* the mother house* of a great ordc‘r, 
(‘Specially xvhen dt'Iegalions of monks from llu* priori(‘s far and wicU’ as- 
sembl<‘d there for the chapttTs g(‘n(‘ral. R(‘cords show^ that on cjiie such 
occasion in tlu* year 11.32, lh(‘re were over 121)0 monks in the processional 
line. 'File groxving importance* of Cluny as a ('(‘nt(‘r for [jilgrimagt's also 
add(‘d to the ne(*d for greater space in the ablK*x cliurch. 1 dr th(‘S(‘ i)racti('al 
reasons, as well as his desire to crown his many achiex^cunc'nts xvith a monu¬ 
ment that would rival the h'gcaidary tc'inple of Solomon, the gr(*at new 
third abbey church xvas begun. Fv(‘n with all his power and influ(*nce, 
how(‘ver, Hugh did not atteiM[)t it before* the dominant position of Clluny 
in the scheme of things xvas c'oinpletely consolidated, and before* he was 
certain of generous financial support. I’he far-flung priories ol the ord(*r, 
numbering at this time well over I0(K) and ext(*n(ling as far as Scotland in 
the north, Portugal in the* vv(*st, and Jerusalem in the* east, could all be 
counted on for contributions. In addition, (jfr(*rings w(*re r(*c(*ix'ed from 
people of all classes from bishops to the humbl(*st of th(*ir parishioners and 
from great lords dowai to the poorest pilgrims who cam(* to worship at the 
shrine. 'Fhus in the year 1088, when he was past 65 years of age and in his 
fortieth year as abbot, Hugh of Semur began the nionum(*ntal abbey 
church that in its magnitude and glory (*clipsed all other churches in 
Western Christendom. One of his earliest biographers said that h(* “began 
and erected such a church within twenty years that if an emperor had 
built it within so short a time, it would have been considered marvelous.’’ ^ 
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Xhe Great Third Abbey Church at Cluny 

Hugh s gr^Mt church was cloininalcd on the exterior by its imjjosing tower 
forms, one of which is still to be seen atop i(s single surviving transept 
(Fig. 5:5). The ground plan (Fig. 5:1) shows its unusual double transepts, 
the many apsidal cha|)els radiating outward from th(‘ choir, and its massive 
proportions. It was normal for large abbey chun hes lo have an iinpressive 
lantern tower ovc'r the crossing of the nave and th(' transept. At Cluny its 
immense size dominated th(' silliouettc of the whole exterior. The twin 
octagonal towers astride* the transept wings, liowever, were k'ss common. 
The* minor trans(*pt also had its cejitral tower, thus making four on the east 
end, which, added to the two on (‘ither side of the narthex entrance, brought 
the total to six. Unlike later (jothic cathedrals, the* exterior was unadorned 
by sculpture, ail such cmix'llishirients being concentrated in the interior. 
lA'(‘n the west(‘rn fac^ade was bare, sinct* it was designed for an introspective 
cloistered community, and thus th(*re was no ne(*d to extend sculi)tured 
invitations to the* world outside as in a city church. Rich fac;ad(*s as en¬ 
trances to th(* nav<* did indeed exist in abbey churches, but they were 
masked l.)y th(* narthex and henc’c essentially a part of the interior. 

While the monks on everyday occasions entt'rcd the church from the 
cloister, Iiigii holidays, such as Easter, Pentecost, and the Feast of Sts. Peter 
and Paul to whom the church was d(‘dicated, called for a c(T(‘monial en¬ 
trance from the west end. H(Te the doubh* portal bc'twcen the towers I(*d 
into a s[)acious thr('(*-aisled narthex, which was called the minor nave. In 
most churches it was symbolically referred to as the Galilee because the 
celebrant, usually the abbot, who was at the head of the procession going 
into the nave, was lik(*ned to Jesus leading his disciples into the city of 
Galilee. At Gluny, how(*ver, the monks had their own Galilee portal which 
can l)e found in the [dan about halfway down the nave. The narthex, 
besides starving as the place* where the grand processions could be mar¬ 
shaled, also took can* of the overflow of laymen who could gather there 
during the* [)ilgrimagc season. At Vezelay, for instance, the narthex was 
actually called the* ccclcsia pnegrinorurn^ or church of the pilgrims. When such 
an entrance* was made at («Iuny, it was through three carved portals, the 
central e)ne* of which was 21 feet in heaght. Over it was an immense tym¬ 
panum containing a sculpture*d re*lief re*presenting Christ in Gle)ry sur- 
roundexl by a heavenly hejsl, the! four symbolic evangelical beasts, and 
various Apostle's and elders. 

Upon entering the nave (Fig. 5:6) the miglity proportions of the huge 
basilica loomed up. From the entrance portal to the end of the apse, it 




I’ijT. 5:5. 'riiird Abbey Church of Cluny, Surviving J ransefH. 1088-1130. (Courtesy French 
Government I ourist Ofiice) 


extended a distance of 415 feet; while the ('ntin‘ horizontal axis from front 
to back including the narthex reached to an over-all length of 615 feet, 
llie nave itself had 11 bays that stretched forward a distance of 260 feet. 
Each bay was separated by a group of columns clustered around the 
supporting piers which, as the architectural counterpart of the monks, 
marched in .solemn procession toward the climax of the ljuilding at the 
high altar. In width the nave spread outward 118 feet and was divided into 
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five aisles. This division was owin^ in part to the need for providing extra 
space for altars when it became the custom for priests to say Mass every 
day. The outside aisles, extending all the way around the church and choir, 
gave pilgrims access to these numerous altars, and more especially to the 
smaller chapels in the choir, without disturbing th(‘ monastic liturgy while 
it was in progrt'ss. It also provided more room for th(‘ grand i:)rocessionals 
that distinguished the Cluniac liturgy, and which demanded ever more 
impr(‘ssive and spacious sc'ttings. It can be seen that a screen reached into 
the nave and dosed off a space set aside for the monks' choir. The great 
height of th(‘ church was such that the unified impression of the whole was 
not broken by it, and the ey(‘ was drawn aloft to the tall columns standing 
around the high altar and abov(‘ them, in turn, to the lofty figure of Clhrist 
{tainted in fn'seo on th(‘ int(‘rior of the half donu* of th(‘ apse, which could be 
seen gazing benignly downward as if in a \dsion. 

Whereas th(‘ Early Christian basilicas w^ere largely horizontal in oriemta- 
tion, the Romanesque (‘xampk*s, because of lh(‘ northern influ(‘n(’e, raised 
the k'vc'ls of the nav(‘ upward vertically. This gradually resulted in inort' 
and rnon' accent being placed on the parts above* the nave arcade. At 
Cluny a double row of windows was found, the lower of which was filled in 
with masonry, while the upper was left oi)en and scTved as the clearstory. 
'J'hough it had numerous windows, the* church was criticized by the* later 
Gothic builders as being too dark. Its thick walls, and massive proi)ortions 
generally, allowe'd little direct sunlight to pene‘trate into the church itself. 
He)we*ver, since .se) much of the monastie: liturgy took place at night, the 
interie)r had to ck*pe*nd mostly on candlelight for illumination. But for the 
lat(*r ('hurdles, which were designed for city people who assembk^d by day, 
the lighting became a much more important architextural problem. 

Over the clearstory the nave was spanned by barrel vaulting .32 feet in 
th(! ck*ar siqijiorted by slightly peiinted transverse arch(*s. By rising a full 98 
feet above the* pavement, the highest vaults up to this time were achieved. 
The emotional exuberance in attaining such height actually outstripped 
the engineering knowledge necessary to maintain it, and a part of the 
vaulting collapsed soon after it was built. This trial-and-error process, how¬ 
ever, led to the di.scovcTy of the flying buttress. In the rebuilding, a range of 
rudimentary supports with open round arches were placed outside the* aisle 
roofs, and Cluny achieved the distinction of being the first church to have 
external flying buttresses supporting its nave vaults. Thus with its pointed 
arches, high vaulting, and its primitive flying buttresses, many of the nec¬ 
essary conditions of the future Gothic style were combined fo)' the first 
time in one structure at Cluny. 
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The Romanesque basilica clifiers little from its Early Christian counter¬ 
part except in size, vertical accents, and in clcv(‘l(>})menr of the transept 
and the parts beyond it. Monastic churches all graviiat('d toward the ('ast¬ 
ern (*nd (Eig. 5:7) where the choir assc'rnbled after ihe procession, and espc'- 
cially toward the high altar where the solemn rit(\s wen' pc'rformed. In a 
city church, the nave has to be developed to pro\ad(' space for a congrega- 
ticjn. But in a monastic church, the clergy, including the monks, numbered 
into the hundreds, while iIutc w^as often no congregation at all. I.ogically, 
then, the spac(' around the altar had to b(' ('xtended so that all the monks 
who formed the choir ccjuld Ik' seated. The (‘iilarged aps(' and double 
transepts at CUuny were* ch'arly develop('d so as to give th(‘ monks a sens(' of 
surrcjunding the high altar and to produce a spacious and resonant s('tting 
for the almost ceaseless chanting. 

'I'he high altar itst lf was set oH from the surrounding ambulatory by 
eight columns of surpassing slenderness and beauty (Fig. 5:8). Clrowning 
them were tlu' capitals, c arved with incomparable skill, w^hich are all that 
remains of the aps(‘ today. I'hat these were as imprc'ssivc in Romanc'sqiu' 



Fig. 5 : 7 . Third Abbey Church cjf Cluny, Transverse Section at the JransepL Drawing by K. J. 
Conant (Courtesy Mediaeval Academy of America) 
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limes as they arc now is attested to by a bishop who saw them on a visit to 
Cluny. “If it were possible,” he wrote, “for those who dwell in heavtm to 
take pleasure in a house made by hands, the ambulatory of C'luny would 
be a place where angels walked.” I'he decorative plan of the church was 
carried out on a scale comparable in quality to the grandeur of its sjoatial 
dimensions. Over 1200 sculptured capitals surmounted the columns of the 
structure, while the grac'eful pointed arches of the nave arcade had carved 
moldings to outline them. Most of the sculpture was painted in rich colors 
that gave an added glow to the splendor of the interior. I'he whole church 
was also pav(‘d with mosaic floors inlaid with images of saints and angels as 
well as with abstract designs. 

All this magnificence did not go unchallenged. The redoubtable oppo- 
iK'ut of the Cluniac order, St. Bernard, disapproved vioh'iitly of such 
extravagances. In doing so in writing, however, he unwittingly left a first¬ 
hand account of the glory of Hugh's church soon after it was Hnisluxl. In a 
lett(‘r to one of the Cluniac abbots he comm('ntc‘d on “the vast h(‘ight of 
your churches, their imrnodcTate length, ihc'ir superfluous br(*aclth, the 
costly polishings, the curious ('arvings and paintings which attract the 
worshiper's gaze and hinder his attentions.” His fet'ling was that “at the 
V(Ty sight of the.se (ostly yet marvelous vanities men are more kindh'd to 
offer gifts than to pray. . . . Hence the church is adorned with gemmed 
crowms of light—na)\ w'ith lustr(\s like cart-wheels, girt all round with 
lamps, but no less brilliant w^ith pn'C’ious stones that stud them. Mor('ov(‘r 
we see candelabra standing like lre(\s of massive bronz(\ fashioned with 
marvellous subtlety of art, and glistening no less brightly with gems than 
with the lights they carry. What, think you, is the purpose of all this? Th(‘ 
compunction of penitents, or the admiration of beholders?" 

In spite of Bernard's diatribe, the church became a model for all 
sub.sequent Cluniac abbey churches and spread the fame of th(‘ Burgundian 
building art, as well as the taste for its pointed arclu'S and other featun's 
that eventually were incorporated into Gothic cathedrals. As the most 
n'presentative of all Romanescjut* churches, embodying as it did the most 
highly developed forms of the lime, Hugh’s church bt'came the greatest 
single factor in the crystallization of the high Roman(‘sque style. Further¬ 
more, it was destined to remain the largest and most magnificent edifice of 
its kind for a full five centurie.s—specifically until the new l)asilica of St. 
Peter was undertaken in Rome in the 16th century. 

It stood proudly until the year 1798 when a wave of Revolutionary reac¬ 
tion in France caused it to be sacked and its very stones carried away for 
building materials. Before the romantic interest in the Middle Ages had 



Fig. 5:8. Third Abbey Church of Cluny, Apse Arcade. Reconstruction by K. |. Conant in the 
Fogg Museum, Cambridge, Mass. (Courtesy Mediaeval Academy of America) 
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de\ ('loped, and before' the tourist trafTie- that modern eoiint('rpart of the 
medieval })ilgrimat»es-- could intervene, C'luny was blown up by dynamite 
and the rubble sold as common building stone. All that now remains is a 
single transept with its tcjw'CT still in place, the capitals of ihe ambulatory, 
and a number of odd fragments of its architectural sculpture's. And so it is 
that the other priories of Hugh's time' must be cit('d for clues about its 
architecture and sculpture. It is tlu'n'fore fortunate that the influence of 
Cluny was so extcnsi\T. The gn'al incn'ase in the power and prestige of the 
order was rc'llected not only in the growth of the mother abbey but in the 
numl)ers who w('r(' attracted as monks and pilgrims to its |)riori('s and 
d(‘pendenci(‘s. At the same linu* that Hugh w'as engagc'd in his gn'at build¬ 
ing program, abb('\- churches vv('rc in the procc'ss of construction in more 
than a do7,('n other monast('i i<‘s in France* alone*, including those of Moissac*, 
Beaulieu, La-( lharit<;-sur-I.oii'(', and W'zclay. Each in some* w'ay icnecte'd 
directly the influe'uce of Hugirs great basilica. 

SCULPTURE 

Fragments of the great f)erio(l of (lluny's sculptural as well as archite'clural 
grandeur are* lexlay found se'atteix'd among its varieHis e'xtant abbeys, 
priories, and ck'pe'nde'ricies as well as in rntiseums. Some' of the (ine'st 
Clluniac sculpture still to be se'cn today is in the al)t)ey ( hurch of La Mad('- 
leinc at \"ezelay, the apse of which is st'cn in Figui'c 5:9. The nave (Fig. 
5:10) and narthex there date from the* time Hugh's church at Cluny w^as in 
the later stages of its construction, but its (iothic choir is a product of the 
latte'r part of the 12th century. 1 he excellent condition of the building at 
the jarsent time is owed to the intelligent re'sloration carried out l)y Viollct- 
le-l)uc aremnd the* middle of the 19th century. While its proportions are 
considerably smaller than the great l)asilica at Cluny, La Madeleine* is now 
the largest Romanesque abbey church still in existence in France. Rich in 
historical associations, it de'rived its principal fame* in medieval times be¬ 
cause it hous('d the relics of St. Mary Magdak'iie. On the ev(' of her feast in 
the year 1120, after the completion of the nave, a disastrous fire destroyed 
the wooden portions of the roof and burning timbers fell on the assembled 
pilgrims. After the fire the revaulting of the nave w^as undertaken, and, for 
the first time in France, the* ik^w principle of the groin vault was used. This 
type of vaulting, also called cross vaulting, can roughly be dc'seribed as the 
result (Tthe intersection at right angles of two barrel vaults of an (equivalent 
span and height. The resulting diagonal lines seen from underneath are 
referred to as the groins. The principle ust'd at Vezelay is illustrated in 



Fig. 5:9. Abbey (lluirdi of l/d Madeleine at X’ozelay, Apse, c.l 130-1180 (Couriesy Freneh 
(joverniiient I'ourisi Office) 

Figure 3:12, and it can be conlrastetl with the .simpler type of the half- 
cylinder Ijarrel vaulting u.stxl at C.'luny as shown in Figure 5:6. Strong 
transverse arches s|)an the nave as at Cluny, but tiie alternation of the 
lighter pink and the darker grayish-brown stone of tlujse at V ezelay r(‘sults 
in an interesting color effect. While photographs t(‘nd to exaggerate the 
contrast, the irregularity of the cut slont* voussoirs comes out clearly. 

The principal interest at Vezelay, howe\ er, is not so much in its architec¬ 
ture as in the seemingly inexhaustible wt-alth of its sculptured capitals and, 
above all, by the relief compositions over the three portals leading frt>rn the 
narthex into the nave and side aisles. In Cluniac churches, the tympanums 
above such portals were elaborately decorated, and the largest and most 
intricate one was that over the ( entral doorway. Only a few fragments of 
the great portal tympanum of Cluny are now extant. At Moissac, however, 
there is a fine example which shows a crowned figure of (Jhrist enclosed by 
the four symbolic beasts representing the Evangelists, and the 24 elders with 
their lutes and phials who gaze upward as in the apocalyptical \'lsion of St. 
John. Its counterpart at Beaulieu is again dominated by the figure of 
Christ, this time with his hands outstretched as on the CVo.ss and surrounded 
by the Apostles. He is depicted here as at the Last Judgment, and the dead 
are called up from their graves by the trumpet blasts of the angels. At La 







rig. 5:10. Abbry Church of La Madeleine at Vezelay. Nave looking toward the West Portal 
from the Triforium Gallery, c.l 110 (Courtesy French Government Tourist Office) 
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Charite the composition depicts the transfiguration of Christ who is shown 
bctw(‘en Moses ^mcl Klias. 

The splendid tympanum over the central portal at Vez('Iay (Fig. 5:11) 
stems from the first quarter of the 12th century. It is by far the most com¬ 
plex in iconograi)hy and workmanship of th(‘m all, yet the logical division 
ol spac(‘ k('(*ps the composition from seeming cluttc'nxl or confuscxl. Here, as 
well as in the other places, these transcxmcUaital scenes owed their origin to 
the drawings and miniature paintings that illustrated the texts of the 
ScriptuH's in monastic libraries. Such illuminated manus(’ri})ts provided 
conv(aiient models tliat the monks could show the sculptors who w-(‘re to 
carry out th(‘ project. Th(' robe of Christ at \'’ez(‘lay, as w(dl as those of the 
Apostl(‘s, reveals a pattern of clear sharp swirling lines, which point un¬ 
mistakably to the pen drawings found in some of th(' manuscripts of the 
time. 

Fhc* interpretation most oft(‘n suggested is that of the commission of the 
.\posll(‘s as found in the last eha[)ter of Luket’s Gospel, and the description 
of th(‘ l\*ntecost scx'iie in the second chapter of the A('ts of (he Apostl(*s. A 
more lik(‘ly source', how(‘N'(‘r, is in the" final vision of St. John from the last 
])ar( of the Book of R('V('la(ions. \Vh(*ther a singh' scene is inteuide'd, or 
wh(‘th('r th('r(‘ was a subtle* ('luniac synthesis of tux) or even three scenes, is a 
subject for scholarly s))eculation. If it is a single scene, the most convinc ing 
tlu'ory is contained in the first tw^o verses of the* 22d C'hapter of the Book 
ol‘ Re'velations: “And he* shewed me a pure river of water of life, clear as 
crystal, ])roceeding out of the throne of God and of the Lamb. In the midst 
of (he street cjf it, and on either side of the river, was there th(* tree of life, 
wliich bare twx'lvc* jnanner of fruits, and yielded lu’r fruit evxu'y month: and 
the lea\'('s of th(‘ tree were for (he healing of the nations.” 

Here again th(* ligun* of Christ dominates the compo.siticm, seated, as 
St. John says, on '"a gn'at w'hitc* throne*,” but not so much to judge* mankind 
as to re*d(*em it. While* the* figure* is su{)remely majestic, Christ is not 
crowned. 'Fhe streams emanating from his fingers descend u|)on the bare- 
foot(*d Apostles, the archetyi)es of the clergy, who bring spiritual under¬ 
standing through the* books they hold in their hands and physical healing 
through the divine mercy which they transmit to mankind. On e)ne side ejf 
Christ's head the w^atcr referred to in the quotation is flowing forth, while! on 
the other the brane:he\s of the tre.*e are found. The 12 fruits, one for each 
montli, are fe)und among the 29 medallions in the middle band of the archi- 
volt w'hich frames the composition. A figure trading grapes, for instance, 
represents September, w^hiJe October is symbolized l>y a man gathering 
acorns for his pigs. The months themselves besides being connected with 
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I'ig. 5:11. Al)l«'y (.liiirch of I,a Madclcini' at X’czclay, 7 ympanum. 31 ’ 4" wide, 33’ fi’ high. 
(.11.3(1 (Arc'hivfs l’hol(jgraphiqucs) 

these labors, are also syiiilKtlizcd by the signs ol the zodiac, which, in turn, 
remind man of the limited time he has in which to attain his salvation, h. 
few of the other medallions picture strange exotic beasts fttken from the 
bestiaries, those curious books of the lime which recounted the lore about 
animals acittal and fabulous. A survival from antiquity can be noted in tht' 
one fourth from the lower right which def)icts a centaur. 

The innc'r band of the archivolt is divided into eight irregular compart¬ 
ments that contain figures repre.sentin,g the nations which the leaves of 
the tree ol life are intended to heal. The one on the top left, next to the 
head of Thrist, contains two dog-headed men, called in Isidore’s Etymolo»ies 
the Cynocejrhaloi, who represent a tribe supposed to have inhabited India. 
The corresponding compartment on the right side shows the crippled and 
bent figure of a man and that of a blind woman taking a few halting steps 
as she is led forward. In the others, the lame on crutchets are found along 
with lepers pointing to their .sore.s, all of whom stand in the need of physical 
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Along th(‘ lintel below, a parade of the nations moves from the outer 
sides toward the een((*r. While the compartments above had pictured those 
in physical distrc'ss, Ik'R' ar(' found th(' pagans and heathens of th(' earth 
who need spiritual aid. Among ih(\se strange peo|)l(\s who populate the 
rerri(Jt(' regions of th(‘ earth are a man and woman in the far right corner 
with enormous ears and fcatlH‘r(‘d bodies. A race of dwarfs or pygmies is 
clev('rly n*pr('sent(‘d by making the people so small they liavt* to mount a 
hors(‘ by means of a lackk'r. On th(‘ far left, half-nak(xl savages are S(*en 
hunting with bows and arrows, wiiik‘ toward the left center some h(‘athens 
an‘ shown heading a bull to sacrifice. 'Fhcy con\ erg(' from both sides tow^ard 
the c(‘nter where St. John th(' Baj)tist stands holding a medallion with the 
irnag(' of the lami) on it. 'rhis is doubtless intended to convt^y the explana¬ 
tion that th(' ““‘rivcT of the water of lilV' is noiu' other than baptism, wiiich 
is the road to salvation that all must take if they want to (Miter into et(*rnal 
life. It is a logical syrnliol with which to adorn the portal k'ading into the 
nav(' of the church, th<' intcaior of wiiich with its glowing colors and jew'ckxi 
d(‘('orations was often lik(Mi('d to the h(‘avenl\' city, the lU'w J(M*usalem, 
whi( h is so (iocpUMitly clescrilx'd f>y St. John: '\\nd the gates of it shall not 
be shut at all b\' day: for there shall b(‘ no night there. And they shall 
liring tfi(' glory and honour of th(‘ nations into it" (Rev. 21:25-26). "I'he 
opcMi books of the Ajioslles seated nc'xt to St. Ik'ter on the kit recall th(‘ 
following v(M\s(‘ which state's that all who ('liter it are the ont'S "Svhich are 
written in the I.amb's book of life" (Rev. 21:27). Furthermore, in a 
monastic ( hurc h espe'cialh', the monks would have been conscious of th(' 
final rek'renci' to these gates: '‘Bk'ssed an' they that do his commandments, 
that they may have the right to the tree of life, and may ('liter in through the 
gat('s into the ('ity" (Rev, 22:14). 

liu' aw^akeiK'd inten'st in foreign countri('s and pi'oplcs was doubtless 
owing to th(' influence ol* the ('arly crusacU's, which wert' then being 
preachc'd. Furth('rmore a spt'cilic Cluniac application can be found in the 
writings of Peter the X'c'ruM'able, the abbot of Clluny at this time. He was 
concerned mainly with the n'futation of the arguments of the Jews against 
the divinity of C'hrist. And In'fore he wTiit to Spain he had the Hebrew 
literature and the entire Koran translated, so that he could preach more 
intelligently to both the Jc'ws and Mohammedans. 

The imaginative scope displayed in the profusion of sculpturc^d capitals is 
breath-taking. Biblical scenes, incidents from the lives of the saints, alle- 
gori('al commentari(^s, and the play of pure fantasy arc found throughout 
the narthex and the nave. One of the narthex capitals depicts the flight of 
the Angel Gabriel wath his trumpet ready to sound the call to the Last 



Fig. 5;15 (left). Nave Capital, Demon. Fig. 5:16 (center). Nave Capital, Combat between Two Demons. 
Fig. 5:17 (right). Nave Capital, St. Martin and the Woodcutters. f.ll30 (Archives Photographiques) 
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JudgiTient (Fig. 5:12). Another in the nave shows the angel of death 
striking down the eldest son of Pharaoh (Fig. 5:13). In still another a 
bearded figure is shown i^ouring grain into a handmill which a ban'foolcxl 
man is grinding (Fig. 5:14). But for a chance remark in ihv WTitings of 
Suger, the abbot of St. L)(‘nis, the meaning would never have bc’('n known. 
He said, howevc'r, that thc' corn is th(‘ old law that is jxiurcd into the mystic 
mill by an aiK'ient Hebrew prophet, jirobably Moses, and is being ground 
into the meal of the new law by St. Paul. Frequently dc'pictcd are incidents 
irom the lives of the two lavorit(‘ Cluniac saints, Anthony and Paul, 
who both liv(xl as hermits in lh(‘ Fgyjiiian cU'sert. In one* of tlu' fearful 
temptations ol St. Anthony, a demon symbolizing Luxurv (I’ig. 5:15) 
appears in tlie guise* of a h'rocious monster, whose* hair le*aps upward like* 
sulphurous flames, and whose grimacing nuHith ope*ns to revx^al his fangs. 
Other demons are se'cn combating for the .souls of the unwary (Fig. 5:16). 
One which is espeeially skillfully execute'd sheiws St. Martin of Tours 
ordering the [lagaiis te) chop down a sacred tree* (Fig. 5:17). 

Lhilike* the marble* and bronze statuary of anticjuity, tlK‘se* Romanesque* 
e*xam[)le*s we're carve*d in the* soft sandstone and limestone that is found in 
su :h aliunelance* in France. The purpo.se ejf such work was mainly to de*eo- 
rate’ inte'riors whe*re it did not have to re'sist the* e'lem(*nts. T’he soft matei'ial, 
furthe'rmej)re, was be*tte*r adapte'd to the pictorial forms eT Romane'sejue* 
seulpture, and its plasticity re*.s]x)nded me)re quie'kly to the imaginative 
demands made* on it than a harder stone* e'ould have* done. 

While the* e*xamf)le's discirs.se'd have bee*n stone earvangs, the gene*ral 
e:ate*ge)ry of Romane*sc|ue* sculpture in this periexJ she^uld be broade'iied lo 
include works wrenight in metal as well. Only a few examples of this kind 
have survived, owing lo the fact that they we^re* made e)f such precious 
materials as gold, silve*r, and copper, ade)rned with enamel work, and 
studded with pr(*cie)us gems. Cluny, ace^ording to an (*arly inventory, had 
a golden statue of the Virgin seated on a silver throne and wearing a 
jeweled crown. Churches also needed such utensils as chalices and pitchers 
for the sacred seivices. On important feast days, books with ivory or metal 
covers encrusted with jewels were used on the high altar. Reliquaries 
fashioned to contain the relics of saints also reposed there; while candela- 
bras, incense burners, and metal choir screens added their beauty to the 
sacred precincts. 

Romanesque sculpture always remained an integral part of the complete 
architectonic design and is in.scparable from the whole picture. The walls, 
ceiling, portals, columns, and capitals were not merely mute structural 
necessiti(*s, but the space for the decorative devices that brought to the 
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Structural members a eomrnunicative value all their own, which spoke to 
monk and pilgrim alike in the eloquent visual language of form, line, and 
color. 

PAINTING AND OTHER MONASTIC CRAFTS 

Miniatures ol‘ nKxU'st proportions on the pari luncait pages of books and 
inonuiTK'ntal murals in th(‘ apses of abbey churelu's were the two extremities 
of form the art of painting assuiiKTl in the high Romanesque period. M’he 
one eraft known dc'finitc'ly to hav(' fx'en consist('ntly praetieed by the monks 
thems(‘lv(‘s was th(‘ copying, illustrating, and binding of books, activities 
which were carric'd on in a large ('ommunal room called the snifflorium. 
This tradition, whic h dates from the time of Classiodorus, was followed by 
all Henc'cliciine house's, and those' in the C'luniac order fejsterc'd it with both 
dilige'iu-e and enthusiasm. The (lluniac* cejpyists were' known for the* be'auty 
of their le'ttering and the' accuracy of thc'ir texts. A monk skilk'd in his 
craft, howc'vc'r, would cc'rtainly not have been content merely to copy 
letters all liis life. Blank |)lac'C's in the nianuscri|)t providc'd both the space 
and the' necc'ssary challenge for him to lill the'in in. At first the'se were 
nothing more than fanciful little' pe'n drawings or an elaborate initial letter 
at the' beginning of a paragraf)h. Gradually thc'se drawings grew into 
miniature' paintings, and the* initial Ic'ttc'is became highly c'omplex designs. 
The luxurious dc'\’C'lopment of this art of illuminating manusc ripts sc'crns to 
have l)('C'n one compensation for thc' austc'rity ol Bemc'dictine' lile. As the 
practic e' be'came more widely acc'cptc'd, spe'c ialists in the various phase's 
began to be de'signateci. A painter of small illuminate'd sccmc's, for instance, 
was calk'd a ininiator^ while one who did initial k'tters was known as a 
rubrical or. 

Gluny itself was among the most important centers of the time for the 
illumination of manascripts. 'llie work then' was often done with the ut¬ 
most delicacy. Miniature's were painted in many colors, and the halos of 
saints and crowns of kings wc'rc' made with thin gold leaf. One of the Bibles 
producc'd in Hugh's time was as famc^us for its illustrations as it was for the 
accuracy of its text. While it is now lost, an c'lal)orately illuminated Lcc- 
tionary survives from this period that conveys at least an idea of the subtlety 
of this phase of Cluniac art. One of the many thousands of examples of the 
rubricator’s art can be seen in the letter () from an 11 th-century Evangeli- 
ary of the Cluniac abbey at St. Omer (Fig. 5:18). Great imaginative free¬ 
dom was provided by the medium, and no two illuminated letters were 
(wer the same. 




Fig. 5:18. Initial (>. Illuminated Manuscript from an Evangeliary of the Abbey of St. (^rner. 
Early 11th Century. Pierponl Morgan Library, New York 
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Such flourishes of the pen made by expert copyists on their parchmen 
pages, and lh(* gradual refinement of the painstaking miniature art c 
illumination had cflects on the art of the period far beyond the medium fo 
which they were originally intended. They became the prototypes for th< 
large murals that d('Corated the walls and apses of the church('s, and fo 
the sculpture that embellished the spaces above portals and columns 
and later for the designs of the stained glass windows of (iothic cathedrals 
Th(‘ greatc'r freedom {)rovided by the pen and brush on the [)archmen 
|)ag(' had to b(‘ developc'd before the art ( ould be transfern^d to tlic* more 
monumental mediums of stone and glass. Thus these miniature examples o 
the medieval painter's art were far more im|)()rtant than their climinutivt 
size would indicate. Not only do they provide th(' few surviving examples oi 
pic torial art in Western luiropc‘ from the 7th through the 10th C('nturies, 
but they were the sourc e whic h gradually swc'llc^d into the flood of monu- 
inc'utal sculpture*, mural i^ainting, and staincxJ gla.ss. 

Clontrasting with the diminutive art of illuminating manuscri|)ts were 
the* huge frescoes paintc'd on the surfaces of the* barr(*l-vaulted cc*ilings, the* 
arches, and the semidomed ap.sc^s of the churchc*s during the cc*ntury and a 
half of the high Romanesque period. Here again the most notable example's 
were found at Cluny and its satellite* monast(‘ric's. In the* narlhe'x at X’ezelay 
there is still one of the'se fr<*sec)es, showing C’hrist surrounded by the four 
e'vangelie al beasts, though it is now .so fade*d as to be* l)arely \’isil)le. A monk 
visiting Clun)' in 1063 sang the [miisc's of the* wall paintings in the* great 
refectory. 'The* most nejtable* of all, howe*ve*r, was the* cejlossal painting ejf 
dbrisl /// (Uory in the apse* of Hugh's gre*at c hurch. Inom a study of the* 
fragme*nts that have* been rc'cove*re'd, authoritic'S have declart'd it to be as 
outstanding in its way as the* sculpture and archite*cture of the gre*at build¬ 
ing. Its style* and te*chnique*, as we*ll as its subject, is known to have bee'ii 
similar to that of an exe e*lle'ntly pre*se*rvc*d apsidal mural in the little* e hajH'l 
at Berzt*-la-ville, le*ss thtiU ten niile*s from C'luny (Fig. 5:19). This small 
n'sidence* and chape*! was built be*tw(*c*n the years 1100 and 1103 as a 
retreat for Hugh in the last years of his life. So close is the* re*.semblance* of 
the painting there* to that in his great church at Clluny, that it may e*ven 
have been done b\' the same artist. 

In the Be*rze-la-ville* painting the* .se*ate*d figure of Christ is cnclo.sed in a 
inany-hued mandorla, a form familiar from the relie'f sculptures ewer 
the* |)ortals of the churches. Here he is clothed in a robe of white over which 
is draped a red mantle. While blessing the 16 surrounding Apostles and 
saints with his right hand, he give's St. Pete*r a scroll containing the law with 
his left. The heavenly setting is suggested by the dark blue background of 




Fig. 5:19. Cliiniac Chapel at Bcrzc-Ia-villc, Apse Mural. Christ in Glory. Fresco, f.l3' high. 
t,ll()3 (Arciiives I^hotographujues) 


the mandorla, which i.s studded with golden stars, and by the hand of God 
the Father, which hov(TS above him holding a crown. The term Jresro is 
not used in the ordinary sense when it is applied to this style of painting. A 
true fresco technique involves the mixing of the color pigments with water, 
then applying them directly to fresh plaster. The lime in the plaster then 
binds the pigments to the w^all by chemical action, and a permanent though 
somewhat opaque surface is the result. This process seems to have been 
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used only for the red ocher undc'n oats in the examples at Cluny and Berze- 
la-ville. The undersurface was then coated with several layt'rs of ((‘injx'ra 
and finally glazed with wax overpainting to achieve the brighter and more 
transparent effect needed for the dark interiors. While the range ol’ eolors 
was not great, those they did develop had an extraordinary intensity well 
suited to the expressive needs of the style. In the desire' for brilliant color 
and strongly articulated outlines, the.se murals were undoubtedly in¬ 
fluenced to some extent by Byzantine mosaics, especially by those of 
Ravenna. 

Besides the arts of building, stone carving, and painting, many other 
crafts wen' practiced in the workshops of C'luny and the' other monasteries. 
These included W'(‘aving, ceramics, goldsrnithing and other iiu'tal crafts, 
leather work, and tin* casting of bells. The constant experimentation and 
research carried on in tlu'se centers resulted in a continuous improvement 
of the methods employed in such activities, such as better ways of manu¬ 
facturing glass, and the invention of chemical formulas for stained glass. 
Just how exl(msiv(‘ly the monks themselves took part in ihv actual produc¬ 
tion of such handicrafts at Cluny or cl.sewh(Te is not definit(‘ly known. 
There is no evidence, for instance, that a monk ever worked there as a 
sculptor in stone. The ca[)itals and relief st'ulpture w^ere executc'd for the 
most part by journeymen carvers, who went from plae(* to place in groups 
wherever building activity was in progress. Similar work in other mc'dia 
was probably also performed by itinerant craftsirK'n or by lay workers 
from the region. Th(' iconographic schemes, hovvev^CT, were always dc^ne 
under tlie direct supervision of the monks, some of whom may have {)os- 
se.ssed the* nc'cessary skills so that they could train the craftsmen who worked 
under thcan. 'rhe variety and subtle character of the work, therefore, is 
often as much the monks' as if they had taken tlu' chisel or othca* tools into 
their own hands. Wherever name's have survivc'd in connection with 
.sculpture, painting, or other work, it is almost invariably that of some 
monk who is said to have “made’’ it. This, howev^er, could mean anything 
from donating the material, suggesting the subject, to the actual supervision 
of the work in progress or even the carving or painting itself. 

The monastic attitude toward decorating a church is well summed up by 
Theophilus, a writer on thc! various crafts of this time, who addressed his 
fc'llow monks, saying: . you have confidently approached the house 

of GexJ, have decoratcxl with utmost beauty ceilings or walls with various 
work, and, showing forth with different colours a likene.ss cjf thc paradi.se of 
(Jod, glowing with various flowers, and verdant with herbs and leav(\s, and 
cherishing the lives of thc saints with crowns of various merit, you have, 
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after a fashion, shown the beholders everything in cremation praising God, 
its creator, and have caused them to proclaim him admirable in all his 
works. Nor is the eye of man evem able to d(‘cide upon which work it may 
lirst hx its glance; if it beholds the ceilings, they glow lik(' draperies; if it 
regards th(‘ walls, there is the appearance of paradise*; if il marks the abun¬ 
dance of light from the windows, it admires the: iiu'stimable beauty of the 
glass and the variety of the costly work. . . 

MUSIC 

Odo of Glimy, abbot from 927 to 942, brought the* monast(*ry its earliest 
musical distinction through his active fostering of choral music. Documents 
tell of mon* than 100 f)salms being sung there daily in his time; and on his 
tours of ins[K‘ction to oth<‘r monasteries, he* devoterJ much of his energies to 
iIk iiistrue lion of che)irs. His girat siicce*ss made it nee e'ssary ie^r his te*acdiing 
ine'theKls to be written down, and from this Ibrtunate* earcumstance some*- 
thing about the early status of rnu.sic at C'luny can be asceTtainexl.^’ His 
gi'eat acce)mplishme*nts include the arranging e>f the toners of the scale into 
an ordea h pre)gre\ssie)n fre)in A to (i; and by thus assigning to them a system 
e)f letters, he* w'as respe)nsible for the earliest effective system of Western 
musical ne)tatie)n. His me'the)d alse) includexl the mathematical measure¬ 
ment e)f space's e)n the* me)neK'he)rd, whie:h made it pe)ssible te) ele*te*rminer 
accurately the* ])ite he's and intervals of each (jf the Gre*gorian mode's. Be'fore! 
()de)'s time* the* e hants use*d in the saert'd service had laboriously to be 
learne'd by rote*; and if any degree of authenticity were to be achievexl, 
they had to be taught by a graduate of the Schola Cbntorum e^stablished 
by Gregory the Great in Rome, Now% hewc'ver, singers could be taught to 
read notes; and, it is stated in the treatise: ^‘With the passage of not many 
days they were singing at first sight and extempore and without a fault 
anything written in music, something which until now' ordinary singers had 
never been able to do, many continuing to practice and study for fifty 
years without profit." ' 

Further refinements on Odo’s method w^re made in the 11th century by 
another monk, Guido of Arezzo. His treatise, which w^as in the librar)* of 
Cluny, made it clear that he (*nibraced the C^luniac musical reforms. He 
also freely acknowledgc'd his debt to the work of his great predecessor, the 
Abbot Odo, ‘irom whose example,” he said, have departed only in the 
forms of the notes.” ^ This slight departure by Guido was actually the in¬ 
vention of the basis for modern musical notation on a staff of lines. As he 
explained it: “The sounds, then, are so arranged that each sound, however 
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often it may be repeated in a melody, is always found in its own row. And 
in order that you may better distinguish these row\s, lines are drawn close 
together, and somt! rows of sounds occur on the lines themselves, othcTS in 
the intervening intervals or spaces. Then the sounds on one line or in one 
space all sound alike.” ^ Odo’s work also led to Guido’s system of solrniza- 
tion, which assigned certain syllables, derived from the following hymn to 
St. John, to each degree of th(' scale: 

Vl queant la.xis AVsonare libris, 

A//ra gestorum AV/rnuli tuorum, 

Solvv polluti LahW reatum, 

Sanct(‘ loannes. 

Later, the syllable .n, which is coinj)Ounded from the first two letters 
of the r.atin form of St. John’s name fSancte Toannes), was added as the 
seventh degree of the .scale. In France these syllables an* still used just as 
in (juido’s time; in Italy and (‘ls('wh(*re, the first not(*, ///, is replaeed by the 
vocally more grateful sound of do. 

The most remarkabh* fact about both Odo’s and Guido’s tn*atises is that 
th(*y champion music as an art d(*signed to hv p(*rformed in th(* praise of the 
Cr(‘ator and to enhance the beauty and m(*aning of prayer. Previously, 
Boethius, along with most early writers on music, had conc(‘iv('d it as a 
liranch of mathematics that could reveal the secrets of th(‘ universe*, (iuido, 
howev(‘r, made a jioint of stating that the writings of Boethius wen* '‘useful 
to philosophers, but not to sing(*rs.” Such spec ulations W(*r(* intentionally 
omitted by both Ode; and Guido. Cluny, therefore, emerged as a C(*nt(*r of 
practical music-making rather than as a j:)lace where theoreticians pon- 
derc'd on it as an abstruse* science. 

In addition to such treatise's of instruction, the story of music at Cluny 
was told with compelling b(*auty in a visual record, whic h surviv(*s in two 
of the capitals from the ap.se of Hugh’s great church. In the sanctuary, 
which was the architectural climax of the whole edifice, there* w^as a series of 
capitals grouped in a .semicircle around the high altar, w^hich constituted 
the apogee of late 11th-century sculptural skill. The highest ideals and 
aspirations of the monk’s life found cxprc'ssion here in a series of quaternities 
prc'sented on the four faces of each capital. On two, for instance, the monk’s 
moral precepts w(*re symbolized by the four theological and four cardinal 
virtues. The cycle and labors of his year wen* pictured on another by means 
of the four seasons; and his hopes for the hereafter w(*re portrayc'd by the 
four rivers and trees of Paradise. Finally his praise for the Creator of all 
goodness and beauty was found in a double quaternity, symbolized by the 
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ci^hl toiK's of sacH'd psalmody in which the chants were sung. The inclu¬ 
sion of such a reference to music in the sacred precinct, next to those telling 
of th(‘ highest human virtues and heavenly beauties, was still another sign 
of th(' high estec'rn in which the tonal art was h(‘ld by the monks of Cluny. 

In the CHuny capitals the first panel is inscribed: ‘‘lliis tone is the first 
in the order of musical intonations (Fig. 5:20).’' The figure is that of a 
young man of sad countenanc e* playing on a stringed instrument resembling 
a lute. I’his is |)robably a rc'ferc'nc e to the beginning of the Mass, where the* 
celebrant and his attendants sing the words of the fourth verse of the 43d 
Psalm: “'Fhen I will go unto the altar of Clod; to Clod who givest joy to 
my youth. 'Fo thee O (Icid, I will give* praise on the harp [cithara]: w^hy art 
thou sad O my soul? and why dost thou disc]ui(‘t me?’’ The symbolism of 
the* stringed instrument is connected with the power of music to drive* out 
(‘vil spirits and to effect the transition from the sadness of the* scml to the 
joy of Clod, just as David had cast out Saul’s evil spirit w^hen he played to 
him. In the* New Tc'stament this is taken as a prophecy of the victory of 
Clhrist, the* lineal descc'iidant of David, over the devil and over death. 

The* sc'cond tone* is represc'iited by the figure of a young woman dancing 
and beating a small drum, while the inscription reads: ‘‘There follows the* 
tone whic h by number and law is second” (Fig. 5:21). This can b(‘ intcT- 
prc'tc'd as referring to the* Introit, or processional entry into the* church. 
The monks, obs(*r\'ing strict rules of seniority, then began their proc c^ssion 
into the church led by the chorus cfianting the Psalm appropriate* to the 
day with the acolytes, deacons, and finally the celebrant all moving toward 
the altar in stately measure. C^nc* of the vcr.s(\s of the 68th Psalm, w^hich is 
prescribed for use on Palm Sunday, seems to point to the figure depicted 
on the capital: “I’he singers went before, the players on instruments fol¬ 
lowed aftc'r; among them were damsels playing with timbrels.” Since the 
Introit precedes the* Proper of the Mass, the joyous attitude expres.sed here 
is not out of plac'e. Such processional chants emphasized inovcmient and 
progress. The rhythm is therefore more regular and the mood livelier than 
in the stationary chants, which are quieter so that they will harmonize 
better with the attitude of prayer. Since such chants were more metrical, 
it is quite possible that percussion instruments such as the one depicted 
here were used. 

The next inscription goes: “The third strikes, and represents the resur¬ 
rection of Christ” (Fig. 5:22). The instrument here is of the lyre type with 
a sounding board added, which is one of the 11th-century forms of the 
psaltery, the legendary instrument with wfiich David accompanied himself 
as he sang the psalms. This instrument with its gut strings stretched over 



Third Abbey C-lmreh of Cluny, Ambulatory Clapiials. Fig. 5:20 (above left). 
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the wooden frame roughly resembles a cross and was used as a symbolic; 
reference lo C'hrist strc'tched on the Cross for ihc' nxlemption of the world. 
The liturgical conn(*ction refers to the point in the Mass whcTC Christ is 
first mentionc'd; and where the chorus, now in a stationary position, chants 
the prayer "‘^Kyrie eleison [Lord have mercy], Christc deison [Christ have 
mercy], h'yrie eleison^ Each is repeated three times in honor of the Trinity. 
The numb(T three in the inscription thus alludes to th(* Trinity as well as 
to the words of the Creed, which tell of Christ rising from the dead on the 
third day. 

The fourth figure is that cjf a young man playing a set of chime bells, 
and the accompanying inscription reads: ‘‘The fourth follows rt'pn'senting 
a lament in song” (Fig. 5:23). The Latin wc^rd planctns denotes a funeral 
dirg(% and the practice of ringing bells at funerals can he compared with 
the contemporary representation ot the burial processif>n of Edward the 
Confessor (Fig. 6:2), whcTC' the figure's accompanying the bi(*r have* small 
bells in their hands. 

The second capital, which depicts the last four tones, is badly damaged. 
'Fhe inscriptions, howeveT, arc intact, and it is also possible to get a partial 
picture of the figures and their instruments. In the second, fourth, fifth, 
and seventh tones, for instance, the figures an' moving or standing, which 
seems to point to the processional chants; while in the other cases they an' 
seated in a manner appropriate' to the stationary chants. In thos(‘ that hav(' 
to do with action, the instruments arc a small hand drum or cymbals, bells, 
and a horn of some type; while the seated figure's all play stringed instru¬ 
ments. This symbolism apparently points out some of the rhythmic and 
melodic diffcn'iices in the two types of chant, the processional and the 
stationary, which in turn reflect the two aspects of life, the active and 
contemplative. 

'Fhe .skillful chorus of Cluny was undoubtedly in the musical vanguard 
of the time, just as the monaste'ry led the field in its archite'cture and 
sculpture. Odo\s teaching methods clearly indicated that a high degree of 
vocal culture was expected of his monastic choirs; and, since th('y sang most 
of the time, it was obvious that they got plenty of practice. They were thus 
able to perform chants of considerable complexity, and music was well on 
its way to becoming a highly developed art. While Gregorian plainsong 
was a puH'ly melodic style and continued to be practiced as such, during 
the Romanesque period the choral responses began to show variations in 
the direction of singing in several parts. The 9th, 10th, and 11th centuries 
thus saw the tentative beginnings of the polyphonic or many-voiced style, 
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which was to flourish in the Gothic period and in the Renaissance 
The polyphonic practiee of the pre-(>othic period is known, unfortu¬ 
nately, only through theoretical treatise's. From the rule's they give for the' 
addition of ve)ie ('s to the traditional chant, howe'ver, some idea of the early 
forms of f)olyi>lumy can be dett'rmine'd. As might be e^\pe'cte‘d, the influence 
of mathematics and Pythagorean number thex)ry was woven into the 
musical usages of the time. Fhe perfect internals e)f the octave, lifth, and 
fourth weTC prefcrrexl over all olhe'rs, since their mathematical ratios indi¬ 
cated a closer corrcspond('nce with the divin(' order of the universe. In a 
tn'atise dating from the beginning of the lOth century, soiiu' years Ix'fore 
Odo\s time, the type of choral response known as paralk'l organum is dis¬ 
cussed.^’ The original (rregorian melody was maintained intact; and, as a 
variant iti two parts, th(' principal voic(' was paralleled l)y an organal voice 
at th(' fifth Ix'low, so that there w^as a strict nu'lodic and rhythmic con¬ 
cordance between the two j)arts. Wlu'n sung in three' parts, the organum 
was doubk'd at the octave* above, so that the principal veace was e'lnbe'l- 
lislu'el l:)y the* movement of parallel voices a fifth below^ and a fourth abene. 
With the' addition of the fourth part, both the principal and organal ve)ic('s 
were doubled in octaves, thus making a conijjosite inte'rvalic texture which 
include'd the f)arallcl moveme'nt of the three perfect intervals, the fourth, 
fifth, and octax'c. 

Parallel Organum (10th century) From the Scholia enrhirIndus 



Parallel organum in e'ffect built a mighty fe)rtre.ss of choral sound around 
the traditional Gre'gorian line! of plainsong. By thus enclosing it within the 
stark and gaunt but strong [K'rfect intervals, a massive and solid style was 
achieved which is entirely in keeping with the other Romane'sque arts. 

The music of this time was yet another expression of the' praise of Gexl; 
and, when se'cn in relation to the gn'at buildings, the richly carve'd sculp¬ 
ture's, the illuminate'd manuscripts and painted murals, it fits into the 
picture as a whole. The important part of the planning of the choir section 
of a monastic church, for instance, was always to prewide a resonant .setting 
for the perpetual chant. Hugh’s great church was especially renowned for 
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ils acoustics. I’hc curvc'd ( cilin^ vaults and the great varic*ty of angles in 
the wall suiiac(‘s ol’the broad transc*pts and cavernous nave gave the chant 
there a charaf teristic tone color that can never Ix' rejjroduced except in a 
similar setting. 'The eflcc t of a monastic choir of several hundn^d voic(‘s 
peiforming jubilations with all its heart and soul must have been over- 
wh(‘lmingly im|)r(‘ssiv(‘. 

'Flu* scul])tur(‘d capitals d<‘picting the toiu's of plainsong rc[)r(‘sent an 
ol)vious synlhf'sis of tlu' arts of sculpture, music, and littaature all fitting 
into an api)ropriale architc'ctural setting. l'h(‘ir aesth(‘(ic (‘xct'llence alone 
would assure iIk'iii of tiiiu'less admiration, but it is [)ossif)l(' to go one step 
b(‘y()nd and infer soinethiiig about tiu* ])ra(“ti('(^ of music at tliis time. In a 
])eriod dominatcxl l)y \'ocal music, th(‘ fact that each tone is depict(*d by a 
figurt' playing a musical instrum(‘nt or dancing is most remarkable. It in- 
dieatc's that, contrary to general opinion, th(‘ music of this ])(‘riod was not 
entirely a capp(‘lla, or unaccompanied. Instiaiments such as these may 
v(‘ry well have betai used to accompany the c hant and to gi\T the chorus 
support in both pitcl) and ih\thm. I'urtiKanioie, the Iiiglily int(*ns(‘ ehar- 
actc'r of th('S(' sc ulptui'al i('|)i'(‘S('ntati()ns b(‘speak of both the motion and 
emotion typic'al of the high R()man('S(|ue style in general. As sueh they aiT 
r('j)r(‘S(‘ntati\'e produc'ts of a jx'oplc' ('a])al>l(' of th(' long and arduous pil¬ 
grimage's and (li(‘ fantastic' efTort a.ssociatc'd with the oi'ganization of the 
f irst Ca'usadc'. Fhesc' .scul])tur('s ('xpiT.ss something of that indomitable 
(‘nc'i'gy, and ('spc'cialh' of a N'igoi'ous attitude* towai'd the* act of we:)r‘ship 
that must ha\’e beeai chaniu'lc'd into a peiformance' style which was em¬ 
phatic* in rhythm. They arc' in fac t the caiibodiment (;f the* spirit expre.ss(‘d 
by St. Augustirre* to ''Sing with \our vcacc's, and with your hearts, and with 
all your moral con\icticjns, sing the new* .sejngs, ncjt orrly with your tc^ngue 
but with your* life." One of the other capitals suggests the representation 
of athle te's with such jigur*es as a boxer, a swinrrne'r, and a tumlrler. The 
whole* ( iuniae* aj)pr*e)ach w^as aptly summc'd u|) by a friend of St. Hugh's, 
St. IVtc'r Damian, who relerrc'd to (lluny as a ‘"spiritual gymnasium." 


IDEAS 

lire- kc'y to the understanding of the Roman('se|ue as a living and active 
art lie's in a knowle'dge' of the* e^i^posing Ibrce's that created it. As the Roman 
Clhristian influence' spr'cad northward it encountered the restless surging 
energic's of the* forme'r barl)arian tribes. /\ veneration for tradition, which 
tended in the dire'e:tion of a sialic order, in elFecl met an urge for action 
and expc'rimc'ntation, which r*esulted in the creation of many innovations. 
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When the horizontal Roman basilica, for instance, was ('onil.)inecl with the 
northern spire, the first step toward Romanesque archit(*cture was taken. 
The further development of the style was the direct result of this union of 
southern horizontality and northern verticality, reflecting as it did the 
broad spirit of the late Roman humanism and the soaring northern aspira¬ 
tions. The musical counterpart is found in the joining together of southern 
rnonophony and northern polyphony, which is seen when the Mediter¬ 
ranean tradition of unison melody met th(‘ northern custom of singing in 
parts. The result was the ('X])erimentation with primitive forms of (‘ounter- 
point and harmony that characterized the music of the Romanesque pe¬ 
riod. This meeting of Roman unity with northern vari('ty, and its slow 
maturation ov('r the centuries, was thus res[)onsible for the first truly 
Euro[)ean art style, the Romancstjue. I’he ideas that underlie the monastic 
aspect of the style are an outgrowth of those that motivated the earlier 
period in Ravenna. 'IIk* mysticism of the previous pcaiod rnov(‘d into an 
other-worldly ascetic phase; and Early C'hristian authoritarianism resulted 
in the rigid stratification of society into strict hierarchies. The two basic 
ideas, th('n, crystallize as asceticism and hierarchism. 

Asceticism 

The monastic way of life d(*manded the seclusion of the country as an 
escape from the distractions of the world. Since the monk eonceiv<‘d this 
liie as a sK'ppingstone to that beyond, living had to be* reduced to the 
barest essentials. Such ruial isolation would ordinarily ha\'(‘ b(‘('n e.xcet'd- 
ingly barren soil for the growth of an important art mox enumt. But the 
v(Ty abs('nce of all externals made it the more inipc^rative that a rich inner 
life be d(A*('loped. Such virtues as povcTty, chastity, and humility were 
essentially moral rather than aesthetic imj)ulses. Tlie very sexerity of the 
monastery, however, actc-d as a stimulus to imaginative expedience, and 
individual self-dcmial released a flood of communal energies. The attitude 
of turning away from the world found its archittd'tural expn'ssion in (he 
plain exteriors and rich interiors of monastic churches. Thus the net efh'ct 
of asceticism was to increxise the fervor of the spirit and to expr(^ss it with 
gr(‘at intensify. Two of the' favorite Cluniac saints, for instance, were the 
John and Anthony who went the farth('st into the forbidding African desert; 
it was they who had the most fantastic visions and the most horrendous 
temptations. The diffusion of social centers into widely scattered monastic 
coinmunities likewise' lent a peculiar intensity and a wide variety to the 
expressive forms of the Rornane^sque. The arts consequently were not in¬ 
tended to mirror the natural world or to decorate the dwelling place of an 
earthly ruler but, rather, to conjure up other-worldly visions of divine 
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majesty. Thus all the arts find a common ground in their desire to depict 
thc! various aspects of tlu' world hc-yond. 

'rh(' monks developcxl an art of such (daborate symbolism that it could be 
undc'rstood only by those versed in the allegorical intirrpretations of the 
Scriptures. Such a symbolic language ~ whelh(‘r in architecture, sculpture, 
painting, or music—could only have been fostered by an abbot like Hugh, 
whose learning was so universal that he succeeded in adding '‘philosophy 
to ornarncmt and a mi'aning to Ix^auty/’ By contrast th(‘ later (lothic arts 
were direct(‘d toward the humble of (he world and the unle(t('r(‘d people 
beyond th(* cloister. Whih* the sculpture' and stained glass of the' (lOthic 
cathedral wc're destined to be’corne th(‘ Bifile in stone and glass for ther poor, 
the comparable forms in a monastic church were always aloof and aristo¬ 
cratic, and at tiiiu's intentionally subtle and enigmatic. This does not mean 
that th(' art was overly intedle'ctualized and remote from the experience of 
those to wliom it was addn'ssexl. On the contrary, it was v^ery directly 
ndated to the* intensity of the inner life' and the' visie)nary other-worldly 
fex'us of the* re'ligious communitie's who devele)pe'd it. 

Chreo-Koman sculpture was successful in its way pre'cise'ly bt'cause clas- 
sie al man liad conce'ive'd his gods in human form, and as such they cejuld be 
re'iide'red so well in marble. When ge)dhoe>d w^as c'oncc'ive'd as an abstract 
principle, a realistic repre'sentation of it became essentially impossible to 
make. Rational proportions were of no help to Romanesque man, vvho 
considered it impossible to understand Cod intc'llectually. Me had to l)e' 
felt rather than knowai or comprehended. Only through the intuitive eye 
of faith could His essence* be grasped. Hence He had to be portrayed 
symlx)lically, since a symbol c;ould stand for something intangible rather 
than a litc*ral representation. Visible physical substance* was secondary, and 
soul stulf was primary; but the latter could be depicted only in thc' world 
of the imaginatiem. 

A life* so metaphysically oriented and one motivated by such dcxrp re- 
ligicxis convictions could never have found its models in thc natural world, 
'rhe* fantastic proportions of its architecture, the eccentric treatment and 
distortions ol‘ the human body in its sculpture, the* unnecessarily elaborated 
initials in the manuscript illuminations, and the llorid mc'lisinas added to 
thc* syllable's of the chant were all evidenc e* of a re'jection e^f the natural 
order of things and its replacement by the supernatural. The bocok of the 
Bible they most admirexl was that of Revelations, containing as it did the 
apocalyptical visions of St. John. The pictorial element in sculpture and 
painting in both large and small forms reflected their convictions w'ith such 
intensity that the human figures seem to be consumed by the inner fires of 
their faith. Calm reason would seek to persuade by placid or serene atti- 
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tildes, but the animated figures of the Apostles pi'ribrin danei’s of the spii it 
in which their slender forms stretch upward to unnatural Icaigths, and 
thc'ir gc'sturc's are more convulsive* than graceful. 

Roman(\s(|U(' man thus dwelt in a dream world where the tree's wiiie h 
grew in Paradise*, the* angels who populated the he'ax e'iis, and the de-nizens 
of he'll were all more* re'al than anything or anybody he* be*h(‘ld in e*\Tryelay 
life. pAen though he* had ne'ver s(‘en any of the'se* creature's, their existence* 
was ne'X'C'r doubtexl. Inde*e*d, the* monsters whose* le'arsoine' characteristics 
we're* de'scribc'd in the* bestiarie-s, and whic h we*re* re‘pre*se‘nte'd in the manti- 
scripts and sculpture's, had a moral and .symbolic function I'ar more re'al 
to him than any animals of mea'c physic'al c'xistence. All thc'se* imaginarx' 
creatures existed toge*the*r in a kind of Jungle of the' imagination whc're the 
alinormal was the normal, and the fabulous be'canu' the common])lae'e. 

Hierarchism 

A strict hie'rarchie al structure of soeie*ty prex'ailed throughout the* Roman- 
c'sepie pe*riocl, whic h was as rigid in its way inside the* monaste ry as was the* 
feudalism outside the cloistc're'd walls. The* thought of the* time* was bas('d 
on the assumption of a divinely estaldishc'd orcle'r of the* unix (*is(*, and tlie* 
authoritx to iiiterjiret it xvas vestc'd in the* Clhure h. PIk* majestic' figure of 
(Ihrist in (fiory carved ox'er the* e-ntranee* jiortals of the C!luiiiae' ablx'y 
cluirchc's, and echoed in tlie* mural e'ompe:)sitions painic'd on the* intc'rior 
of their half-domc'd ajisc's, j)roclaime*d this conce pt to the* world at large. 
Clhrist was no longc'r tlie* (ioeid She'jiherd ol Earlx' Christian time's but a 
mighty king, croxvnc'd and e*nthrone*d in the* midst of his lu'ax e’nly courtiers, 
sitting in judgment on the* e-ntire* world. The* ke*ys to his heavenlx kingdom, 
as sc'en in the W'zelay tympanum and the apse* jiainting at Herze'-la-xalle*, 
rc'st firmly in the grasp of St. Pc'tc'r, the* first of the* i)e)p('s according to the 
Roman tradition. As if to le'nd additional em|)hasis to this doctrine*, St. 
Peter at Berze'-la-ville* is se;*e*n re'ee'iving a se ioll c'ontaining the divine* 
statutes from the hands of Christ. The*, papacy in the* Middle Ages always 
found its most powerful support in the* ordc'r of Cluny, and through its aid 
succe'c'clc'd in e'stablishing an all-powc'rful thc'ocracy basc'd on this mandate* 
from on high. 

'J’he authority of the* (Tiurch is nowhe're better expre'sse'd than in thc'se 
rnonurne'ntal sculjitural and mural compositions that warnc'd from the*ir 
place of emine*nce* that those* who entered xvere* walking a load either to 
salvation or damnation. The inilc'stones which marked the path we*re* 
placed there by the* Church, who.se clergy alone* e*ould interprc't them and 
assure the suppliant that he was on his way to the* streets of gold instead 
of the caldrons of fire. The frequence with which the* apocalyptic vision of 
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St.John is rc|:)rrs('iil('d, with Apostlns and ciders surrounding the throne of 
Clhrist, is evidence' of the ve'iK'ration of the' protextive fathe'r image' in the 
le)rm e)l the l)eardexl patriarch. Like the cle-rgy, tlu'se are the authoritie's 
who slunv tlie* way hy the'ir willingne.ss to oITc'r the'ir crowns te^ (Joel, to 
prai.se' I Jim hy mc'ans of the* mu.sie al instruments thc'v hcjld in the'ir liands, 
and to pc'tiiion Him by mc'ans of the' e‘U|)s which contain the'ir pravers. 

In sucli a divine' ordei\ nothing could !)(' Ic'ft to chance': and all life' had 
to be brejughi into an organizational plan that would conform to this 
cosmic scheme* of things. 'Hie stre'am of authority, de'se e'iiding from C'.hrist 
tlirough St. Pc'tcr to his papal suc'ce'ssors, flowc'd out from Rome in three 
main dirc'ctions. The* Holy I'^f)man lanjK'ror reee‘iv<*d liis crown from the 
hands of the* Roman lAjiitiff, and in turn all the kings of the We'Stern world 
owe'd him homage', and on downward from the* gre'at lords to the humblc'st 
se'rf, all ol nhom had a jire'oreiained place' in this gre*at jilan. Next, the' 
are hbishoj)s and liishojis re'cei\e‘d the'ir mitres in Rome', and all the so- 
e allc'd sc'c iilar e lc'rgy from the parish pric'st to the dc'aeon owc'd their alle- 
giane e' to the' sujx'riors from whom thc'y re'C'eixe'd the'ir authority, i’inally, 
the' monastit' orde'rs under tlic'ir abbots also owed the-ir alle'gianee' to the' 
pope'; and through the'ir loyal support of the* pajiat y, the ordc'r of (lluny 
gre'w so strong that its abbot was the most powc'rful churc hman in Hhris- 
tendejin, willi tlie' sole e'xce'ption of the* pe.)[)e himsc K'. 

Begijining as a small inde'pe'ndc'nt monastery, Clluny was from the' first 
exempted from triliule* to any power save that c.)f the pope alenic'. But in- 
ste-ad of remaining an indc'fK’nde'nt unit like other Benedictine alibeys, 
C^luny adopted the* feudal prineijilc' by c'Xjianding and alxsorbing other 
mejnastic houses until it doininatc'd the' inonastie* meivc’ment. As the hc'ad 
ol' a monarchical system, the order was tlie meist jxnve'rful unifying fejrce 
of the time, not only in religious and political affairs but in are hitc'ctural, 
artistic, and musical thought as well. Through this adherence* to the feudal 
systc’m it became' a gre'at landowning institutie^n, and in an economy where 
the land was the* .sole* .sourc e' of wealth, the* memasteries became the principal 
commissioners of works of art. In a world where faith triumphed ovct 
reason, and where* the' sole* road to salvation was through the Church, the 
Cluniac orde*r actc'd as the* mainstay of the Roman tradition and helfic'd to 
sjiread its authcjrity, its doc trine's, and its liturgy all ovc'r Christendom. 

'J'he ranks of the* monks were drawai mainly from the aristocratic: class, 
whose* me'irilic'rs were among the few who were free to choose their own 
way of life*. All the* higher Church ofTiccs were held principally by men 
from noble families, often by the younger sons who were not eligible under 
the law cT })rimogeniture to inherit the feudcil estates. The vow of poverty 
applied only to individual ownership, and collectively a monastic com- 
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inunity resembled a fc'udal manor. It was only in later tiim's that the 
mendicant orders of monks atK'inpted to interpret the vow of poverty 
mcjre literally. Hence Romanesque art was also an aristocratic art, and it 
remained so throughout the period with tlic im'ans of patronage concen¬ 
trated in tlu’ hands of its abbots and bishops. 

'J'he Romanesque abbey church is organized according to a rigid hier¬ 
archical plan that mirrored the strict order of precedence in the proces¬ 
sionals of the liturgy for which it was the setting. By its insistenct' on visible 
I)rof)ortions, it bespoke of the inx isible plan of a dix inely orcItTcd world. 
The regtilarity of the monastic Inhldings that surroimdtxl it were likewis(‘ 
d('sign('(l to eiiclos(‘ those* who ewpre'ssed their willingness to confoim to 
siK'h a cosmic re'gularity of lile, and thus to constitute a human n'lh'ction 
of the diviiK'ly established [^lan for the salvation of mankind. The very 
s[?aciousness of the* abbe'v church was far in excess of anything that was 
nec'dcxl to accommodate the fc'w hunclrcxls who normally worshiped there. 
It was, however, the monument that mirrored the unshakable religious 
convic tions of Roman(*s(|U(‘ man: and, as the* house* of the* Lord and Rulc'r 
of the* uni\erse, it became* a palace* surpassing the* drc*ains of glory of any 
king on the* face of the e'arth. In the in.se*cunty of the* fe'udalistic wejrld, 
Roman('s(]U(‘ man built a lbrtre\ss for his faith and for his (lod, which was 
designe'd to withstand the* onslaughts of he*re'tics and ht*athe'ns as well as 
to survive the more elemental force*s of wind, we*ath(*r and lire*. FurtlK*r- 
more, the abbey church was the place where the he*avenl\' monarch he*ld 
court, and where* his subjects cejuld pay Ilitn th(*ir newer-ceasing homage* 
in the* divine* se*rvie e*s whie h we'nt on day and night, year in and year out. 

This hic'rarehical ])rinciple, moiTover, applied not only to the social and 
ecclesiastical stratifications but Xo the basie thought processes as well. 
Authority for all things re*stexl firmly on the Scripture*s and the interpreta¬ 
tions cjf them by the* early ('hurch fathers. Rightne'ss and fitness was de- 
terminc'd by how ancient the tradition was, and sc holarship e e)nsiste'd ne)t 
so much in treading new’ intellextual paths as in the* e*lueidaliems of the 
traditional sources. 'iO (he* c’ducate'd this pre)ce*ss took the* fenin e)f learru'd 
commentaries; tcj the unletle*re*d it was e*xf)rc*ss(*d in the* cult of redics. 
Thousands took to the dusty pilgrimage roads and trav(*le*d across France 
and Spain in order to tejuch the k*gendary teanb of the* Apostle* jairu*s at 
Cornposteda. In the* arts this veneration of the past made mandatory the 
continuance e:)f such traditional forms as the Karly Christian basilica and 
the music oi' the* Cregorian chant. 

Yet this traditionalism, curiously enough, never led to stagnation or uni¬ 
formity. In making learned commentaries on the Scriptures, the writers 
unconsciou.sly, and sometimes quite consciously, interpreted them in the 
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light of contemporary views. And as the unlellen'd trav('led about Europe 
on pilgrimages and lat('r went to the Near East on the crusades, th('y ab¬ 
sorbed new ideas (hat ('ventually were to jar th(*m out ol the pro\'inciaJism 
of f('udal times into a more dynamic social structure. 

Within the Roman(\sque period, however, all the arts exhibited an ex¬ 
traordinary invenliv(‘ness and such a rich variety as to make it one' of the 
most sponlaru'ous and original periods in history. Romanesque forms never 
crystallized in the manner of the structural systcans of Cireek t(*mples, 
Byzantine chureh(*s, and the later (mthic cath('drals. llirough ((instant 
experimentation the Romanesque archip'cts found the key to new struc- 
ural })rinciples, such as tli(‘ir vaulting t(‘ehni(]ues; and, l)y gradually 
achieving complete command of their medium, th(‘ir buildings gn'w from 
heavy fortresslike structures into ones of considerable el(‘gance. Meanwhile 
the decorators groped their way toward (h(‘ rc'vival of monumental sculp¬ 
ture and mural [tainting. 'J’he need for bigger and better choirs likewise 
led to the invemtion of notational systems, and the ('motional (wuberance 
in ix'ligious worshij) led to many modifications of tlu' traditional chant that 
eventually culminatc'd in the art of count(‘rpoint. All in all the creative 
vitality exhibited in each art medium is a constant source of astonishment. 

Within the formal framework provided by the abbey church, the decora- 
tivT arts and music all fitted in as parts of the grand architectonic de.^ign. 
From the numerous instance's in which the arts wen' combined, it is ap¬ 
parent that they were all c'onsidenxf as an integral whole rather than as 
s('parat(* entities. Th(' vast nave and (ransc'pts of the church were designed 
as a n'sonant hall foi' the c hant, just as the tympanum over tlie entrance 
portal and the half-doiiu'd intc'rior of the apse were the settings for sculp¬ 
tural and ])ainl(xl mural ('inlx'llishments. The sculptured reprc'sentations 
of plainsong on the ambulatory capitals in the abbey church at Cluny 
show a union of music and .sculpture, while their inscriptions add a literary 
third dimension. All the arts (onvc'rge into the imificxi structure of the 
liturgy, since all w'ere creatc'd in the monastic concept for service in th(' 
glorification of (iod. 

Thus Cluny in the time of St. Ilugh of Semur was the gatherring place 
for the most outstanding artists of the time. Under his Ix'nign influence the 
great builder Ilezelo worked out his plans for the abbey church. While it 
was being erectcxl, the chi.s(?ls of the anonymous school of Burgundian 
.sculptors were heard resounding through its walls as they'^ carved the 
capitals that were to crown the columns. Cireat mural painters were mixing 
their pigments, while skillful choristers were carrying out the precep)t;s of 
Odo of Cluny and Guido of Arezzo by adding their voices in broad choral 
cadences to this paean of Romanesque art at the moncistery of Cluny. 
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THE FEUDAL ROMANESQ^LIE 
STYLE 


THE NORMAN CONQIJEST AND THE BAYEUX 
TAPESTRY 

J/lu' surviving (‘Xiirnph's of socular art from tho Roman(\sc|uo period arc 
SC) rare as to inak(‘ (*a(di one* [a ac tic'ally uni([iic. 'ilic' treasure's of a nicHiastc'ry 
or calhc'dral were always under lhc‘ L»uardiansl)i{) of those whose special 
(lut\’ it was to (oreserve them, and the religious taboos against raiding 
church |)ro])(‘rty were usually siron.i** enough to prevent thc'ir wanton de¬ 
struction. rcudal castles, on the other hand, were constantly subject to 
siege; and the one's that avoided destruction were remodc^lc-d so freciuently 
with the (’hanging fortunes of thc'ir ownc'rs, that their original state is 
dillieult to rc'construct. Fa’cii Ic'ss is known about their scanty dcTorations 
— mural paintings, wall-hangings, furniture, and tlic^ like'. Furthennon*, 
since' the poetry and music of these people existc'd only in oral recitatior, 
it was inteaiele'd to be heard rather than read, and hence! most of it was 
never writtc'n down. History, in this case, is full of accidc'nts, and it is a 
little ironical that the sole' c'xainple of large'-scale secular pictorial art is pre- 
sc'i'vcd because it happened to be de'signe'd for a church instead of a castle. 
The only FVench epic poem before* the crusades also owes its present exist- 
e'ncc to the' liand of a monastic .scribe, who happc'nc'd to write it down 
either for .some minstrel with a poor memory or because it was no longer 
sung and hence in danger of extinction. The one authentic melody to 
which such poetry was chante'd is extant becau.se it was included as a jest 
in a 13th-century musical play. Finally, the keep, or tower, that William 
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the Conqueror constructed in London is still intact partly because of its 
usefulness as a prison and possibly because it housed an important chapel. 

One of the most eloquent pictorial documents of this or any other time 
is the so-called Bayeux Tapestry. It recounts in v'isual form the story of the 
conquest of England from the Norman point of view, and in the process it 
gives a vivid picture of the life and attitudes of feudal man. The term 
tapestry^ in this case, is justified only Ixraiise of its function as a wall hang¬ 
ing. Since the design is applied in woolen yarn on the surface of a coars(' 
linen strip, rather than woven into the cloth itself, it is more accurately 
described as an embroick'ry. Such cloth decorations were used to cover 
the bare walls of castles, but in this case th(‘ extraordinary dimensions of 
slightly less than 20 inches in width and 231 f(‘(‘t in l('ngth, plus the fact 
of its preservation through the centuries in th(' tn^asury ol‘ th(‘ Cathedral 
of Bayeux, indicate that it was intended to cover the plain strip of masonry 
between the nave arcade and the triforium gallery of that building. Ac¬ 
cording to the most reliable authorities, it was a product of one* of the 
renowned English (‘mbroidcry worksho|)S and was appanaitly completed 
about 20 years after the great battle it describc's. 

The central figure in the Tapestry is, of course*, William the Conquta'or 
whose powerful personality was indelibly stamped on the northern Euro¬ 
pean scene throughout the latter half of the 11th century. The span of time 
covered in the narrative is that between the closing months of the reign of 
Edward the Confessor and that fateful day in the year 1066 when the Con¬ 
queror made good his claim to the throne by i)utting the English forces to 
rout in the Battle of Hastings. The first part of the work (Panels 1- 34) * is 
concerned with William's reception of Harold, an English duke, whose 
mi.ssion to Normandy was ostensibly to Ix'ar the news that William was to 
succeed Edward the Confessor on the throne of England. In on(* of these 
scenes William and Harold are seen at Bayeux (Fig. 6:1), where Harold 
look an oath to Duke William, (The italics here and in the section that follows 
indicate literal translations from the in.scriplions which, in their wording, 
have something of the boldness and directness of the action that they 
d(‘scribe.) Placing his hands on the reliquaries which repose on the twu 
altars, Harold apparently swears to uphold William’s claim, although the 
exact nature of the oath is left vague. This is, however, the episode which 
later becomes the justification for the English campaign—because Harold, 
false to his sworn word, had had himself crowned king. It is interesting, in 
this connection, to observe the running commentary on the action in the 
upper and lower borders, a tradition stemming from manuscript illumina¬ 
tion. All through the earlier panels certain fables of Aesop are alluded to 
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by the animal figures that were familiar to the people of the time from 
bestiaries and sculpture. The choice here of the Fox and the Crow, the 
Wolf and the Stork, and the Ewe, Goat and Cow in the presence of the 
Lion, all have to do with violenc'c and treachery, and serve to point out 
the perfidious character of Harold. 

Willii'im is seated serenely on his ducal throne* foreshadowing his future 
dignity in the role of king. The* scene, furthermore, actually takes place in 
the Cathedral of Bayeux, the exterior of which is shown in the curious 
n*presentation in back of the* scate*d William. Its bishop was none other than 
Ode), William’s half l)re)lher, who was in all pre)bability the commissioner 
e)f the Tapestry. The part he played in the course of events, if this visual 
evidence is taken literally, was a consiele*ral)le one. Beside's iiis implied 
presence on this occasion, Oele) invariably turns up in eve'ry important 
scene he is shown giving William advice on the building e)f his fleet, 
blessing the m(*al after the landing in England, sitting in on the council 
of war, and exhorting the troops to greater deeds in the thick of battle. 
As a leudal bisho|), this is not at all iinprobabk*, since he was not only the 
master of manors and forests but the liege lord of more than a hundred 
knights. As if this were not enough, Odo is shown personally riding into 
battle swinging a huge rnace, thus bearing out the rnc'dieval saying, “The 
bloodier the hand, the better the bishop.” Acc ording to the curious con¬ 
vention of the time, however, his ecclesiastical position forbade his spilling 
the blood of the enemy with suc h worldly weapons as the sworef and the 
spear. On this occasion he* sc*emed determined to keep up with Archbishop 
Turpin in the Song of Roland^ who delivered in the battle described in this 
literary e[)ic, “more than one thousand blows.” I hr I'apc'stry was intended 
by Odo to be (‘xhibited eacli year on \hr anniversary of the conquest, and 
thus Ibrc'ver to commemorate* the* glory of that occasion- and, of c ourse, 
the* l:)ravery of the bishop and buildc*r of the church. 

The main course of the action moves like the words on a printed page— 
that is, from left to right. At tiinc.s, how^ewer, it is nc*c(!ssary to represent a 
pertinent epi.sode apart from the principal course* of action. The pictorial 
narrator in this case simply reversed the* usual order and moved his scene 
from right to left, thus in efl'ect obtaining a kind of visual parenthc^sis and 
avoiding thereby any confusion with the flow of the main story. Such a 
device is employ(*d in the scene depicting the death and burial of the Con¬ 
fessor (Fig. 6:2). In the upper right corner is King Edward in his bed as he 
addresses hisJaiihJnl retainers. On one side of him is a priest; Harold is on the 
other; while the Queen and her lady-in-waiting arc mourning at the foot 
of the bed. Below, under the words here he has died^ the body is being pre- 






Fig. 6 : 3 . Bayeux Tapestry. Norman Ships Sailing toward the English Coast 
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pared for the last rites. Moving toward the the funeral procession 
approaches the church oj St, Peter the Apostle, the Romanesque {)redecessor of 
Westminster Abbey, which Edward had built and dedicated but t(*n years 
before. The procession includes a group ol tonsured monks Heading praycTs 
and two acolytes ringing the funeral bells. 

When William received word that Harold had been crowned, he im¬ 
mediately determined on the invasion, and the second pan of the Tapestry 
is concerne'd with the preparations for his revenge up to th(‘ eve of the batth' 
(Panels 35-53). After all the necessary preparations were made, he set 
sail and crossed the sea (Fig. 6:3). 'Fhe ships sc'en in the 1 ap(\stry are similar 
to thos(‘ in which WilJiaiifs restless V’iking ancestors invaded the French 
coast two centuric's Ijx'fore (and it was in just such shi|)s that Leif Eriksen 
and his fellow mariners apparently reach(‘d the east(‘rn coast of Nojth 
Amc'rica earlier in the same century). One of th(\s(‘ v('ss('ls dating from the 
9th century has recently been found almost intact in Norway (Fig. 6:5). 
Like those in the Tap('stry, it was fitted out for sailing with mast and rigging 
and also with oars for rowing. T he elegance of its lines and the rich carving 
along its bow make these sleek ships things of Ix'auty as w(‘ll as of utility. 



Fi^. 6:5. The Oseberg Ship. 64' long, 16)^' at widest point. c.850. University Museum, Oslo 
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After the landing the grand finale begins with the assembling of forces 
on both sides for the great battle, which is depicted in the third and last 
part (Panels 54“79). The Norman side has both archers on foot and 
knights on horseback, while the English fight in a solid phalanx with im¬ 
mense two-handed battle-axes, small spears, and clubs with stone heads. 
The Tapestry shows the Normans moving in from left to right and the 
English meeting them from the opposite direction. The climax of the battle 
is reached in a wild scene at a ravine (Fig. 6:4), where men and horses are 
tuinl)ling aljout while the Etiglisli and French Jail logelher in bailie. Shortly 
alU'r this Harold is killed and the fighting concludes with the English 
turned in /light. Th(' lower bordc'r spares none of the horrors of warfare, and 
dism(mil)cred limbs are sc'cn strewn about, while scavengers are stripping 
the bodit's of the fiillen of (heir coats of mail and leaving the naked corpses 
lying on the‘ fi(‘ld. 

With no attemf)t whatever at realism, men are depicted with either 
blue or green hair, and horses with two blue and two red legs. Much of the 
detail, such as that of the faces, is merely outlined, though some attempt at 
portraiture is made in the various n'presentations of King William. Be¬ 
sides three shades of blue, the colors include a light and dark green, a red, 
a buff yellow, and a gray. All this can, of course, be attributed to artistic 
license, and it is true that the conventions of the time were more concerned 
with a colorful design than with realism as such. On other counts, how¬ 
ever, there is great accuracy in regard to the details of costume, armor, and 
the deployment of trooi)S in battle. As such, it is a never-ending source of 
amaz(‘ment, and one of the most important historical documents on the 
manner of life in the 11th century. So much so, in fact, that its historical 
value is often allowed to overshadow its quality as a work of art. Admittedly 
crude, and at times quite naive, the Tap(\stry does not linger lovingly over 
details long enough to elaborate them with subtlety and elegance; but, in 
the manner of so much medieval art, it is frankly a narration, and the 
sweeping effect of the whole takes precedence over any one of its parts. As 
Hamlet advised his actors, the play is the thing, not the gesticulation, the 
declamation, nor the ranting and roaring. It is a work addressed to men of 
action in a century in which deeds were admired more than pictorial 
representations of them or words about them. 

From the aesthetic viewpoint there is much that commands comment. 
In the handling of the narration, a slow beginning with frequent digressions 
and episodes is followed by a rather feverish preparation in the middle 
part, culminating in the bn'athless climax of the battle at the end. In both 
tempo and formal organization this tapestry can stand the test of compari- 
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son VAi’di the best works in nairativo ibrin, whether v isual or v(‘rl)al. J lie 
spontaneous inventiv eness of detail, whether in the main panels or in the 
upper or lower borders, serves to enhanee the flow of the plot and to add 
ac'c’ents, conimentary, and emb(‘ilislinient wlu'n iKvded to the over-all 
iiukkI. In the designs thems('Ives th(' illustrator shows gix'at ing('nuity in 
the division of his space into parts without prejudicing th(‘ unity of the 
whole. Th(' grou|:)S are separated from (‘ac'h other* l)y buildings, most of 
whi('h ai'e w(jrked into th(‘ fabi'ic of the story, and by other* ch vices, such as 
the stvlized tree's which have nothing to do with the subjee l matter. So 
skillfully ai'(' they arr'anged that the continuity of the whole' is ne've't* im¬ 
peded, and the' e)bse'r've'r is hardly awar*e' of the'ir j)iT*s(‘nee. He'twe'eai such 
emotional peak's as the' se)le‘mnity of the (lonlesse)r's Inirial rite's, and the 
turbulent action where ine'ii and horses are tuinbling into the ravine* in the 
lu'at e)f battle, there arT many interanediate* iiukkIs. All in all a suce e'.ssful 
wejrk of art de'signe'd for* such a lemg and narrow sf)a(‘e‘ is a feat oJ visual 
virtuosity of no small or der, and it le'ave's no doubt abe)ut its be'ing the* we)r k 
of a maste'r* de'signer. 

SONG OF ROLAND 

A tftatLson (ie s^cste is lite'rali)* a se)ng of cleM'ds, or an actie)n story in poe'tie* 
form, sung by a niinstr'cl to the accornpanime'nt of a vie)l e)r lyr'e*. Hrie'IK*. 
the term iiiiplie's an epic pejem on a noble' historical tlu'ine' in the' vernacu¬ 
lar language r ather than in Latin. The Chanson dc Roland, or Song of Rtdand, 
is a great medieval e'pie* harking back to the* days of (Iharleinagne*. lAe'n 
therugh it comes down through an Oxford manuscript dating fr errn the* end 
of the* 12th century, it is in berth form and spirit a product eri* the* warlike' 
leudalistic 11th century. I'he' aetion of the* perein is dire'ct to the jrerint erf 
abruptne'.s.s, and the transitions betwe*e*n episereJes are sudele*n and unirre'- 
pare'd. A martial atmersphe'r'e' .suiTounds all the* characle'is, ine:ludirig the* 
iighting Archlrishop Turpin, as well as the* image's of the Ar'changels 
Gabrie*! and Michael who, like the Valkyrie's in the German epic Song of 
the Nibelungs^ swoop down on the battlefk'ld to bear the souls of the falle*n 
warriors to heaven. 

The poem is specifically connected with the battle of Hastings in the 
records of no less than three important historical source's. Guy of Amiens, 
one of William and Matilda’s courtiers, who died only te'n years after the 
battle, was the author of a Latin poe^m which mentions a jongleur by the 
name of Taillefer. This “minstrel whom a very brave heart ennobled,” he 
relates, led William’s forces into the battle throwing his sword in the air, 
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c atchiii” it again, and singing a Song of Roland. William of Malmrsbury, 
wiiling about 50 years after th(‘ battle, tells that William on that day 
started th<’ Somf oj Roland, “in order that the warlike examj^le of that heio 
might stimulate^ the soldiers.’- Furthermore, one of the canons of the 
Bayeux C"ath(‘dral was the author of a history of the dukes of Normandy 
called the Roman dv Ron, one of ih(‘ verses of which goes: 

railleler who was famed for song. 

Mounted on a charger strong, 

Rode on before the Duk(‘, and sang 
Of Roland and of Charlemagne, 

01i\'(T and the vassals all 
Who fell in fight at Roncevals.'-* 

Taillefer, in the age-old tradition of minstrelsy, was a mime and singer- 
ax tor, and his rendition of th(* epi(' was undoubttxlly accompanied by 
skillful vocal declamation as w(‘ll as with apfiropriate gestures and action. 

3'he Song oJ Roland is thus a direct-action story, set in the time of Cliarlc'- 
magiK', and ndaling some incidents from the campaign in northern Spain 
in which h(* had b(H*n battling (he pagan Saracens for seven long years. 
Roland, favorite lU'phew of the Emperor, and tlu^ Twelve Peers, flower of 
French knighthood, wc're lelt in charge! of th(‘ rear guard, while' Charle's and 
the' main joart of his army we're crossing the Pyrenees back into France. 
Be'trayed by a false kinsman, strongly paralleling the episode of William 
and Harold in the Bayeux Tapestry, Roland is attackc'd near Roncevals 
by the overwhelming mass of the pagan forces. The rear guard is cut to 
[)ieces, and Roland, befcjre dying a hero’s d(‘ath, sounds his ivory heirn 
summoning Charles and his army from a great distanee. 

'Fhe third part of the poem has to do with the vengeance of Charlemagne, 
just as the corresjionding section of the Bayeux Tapestry related that of 
William. All is action and heroism, with swords flashing, helmets gleaming, 
drums beating, horns blowing, banners waving, and steeds prancing. 'Fhe 
battle unfolds in what amounts to practically a blow-by-blow account, 
echoing frequently with such phrases as “wondrous and fierce is the battle” 
(p. 58).'^ First we see the preparations in the camp of Charles. The poet, 
using a cumulative technique, describes the ten battalions one by one. 
Knight is added to knight, battle group to battle group, weapon to weapon, 
in order to build up the full monurnentality of the occasion in the listener’s 
mind and imagination. All the forces of Western Christendom arc even¬ 
tually drawn up on Charlemagne’s side—the French, Normans, Bavarians, 
Germans, Bretons, and so on. The virtues of the men are invariably those 
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of bravery, valiancc, and hardiness; they have no ibar of death; never do 
they flee the battlefield; and their hors('s are swift and j^ood. 

Then quite suddenly and without any transition w^e are in the midst of 
the pagan hordes. Ten Saraccm battalions are likewise deseribc'd, and in 
order to show how the Christians were outnumbered, still another ten is 
added. The fearsomeness of the enemy, however, is not due to nunil)ers 
alone as much as it is to their fi'roeious eharactc'r. 'FIk' only admirabk* 
quality allowed them is that of being good fightc'rs; otherwise they are 
hideous to behold, fierce and cnu'l, and they love (‘vil. Vet in spite of this 
they “ride on like goodly warriors'’ {p. 116). Like the* figure's on the 
Veze'lay tympanum (Fig. 5:11), the physical ai)p('arance of the people 
from these strange parts is fantastically exagg(‘rated. The men of Milciani, 
for instance, “have* huge heads, and along the spine' e)f their backs grow 
bristle's like those of a wild l)oaF’ (p. 115). Of the' warriors from the desert 
of Occiant, it is said tliat “their skins are' hard like iron, whe're'fore the'y 
have no need of haube'rks or helms” [e'oats e)l mail and helmets] (p. 116). 
Late'r on during the battle these same me'ii of Occiant “bray and neigh, 
and the men of Arguille yelp like dogs” (p. 125). I'heir rrligious life is 
just as much misunderstood as their appe'arance. d’he pagans are' repre- 
sente'd as polytheists w'ho worship as strange' an assortme'iit e)l‘ gexls as was 
ever assembled -Apollo, TeTvagant, and Mohame't. Whe-n tilings are not 
going we'll from their point eif view, they upbraid the'se' gexls, take the* statue 
of Apollo and “trod him unde'r their feet” (p. 94); 'J ervagant is robbe'd of 
his carbuncle; and Meihame't is cast “into a dite h, for the dogs and the 
pigs to worry and gnaw” (p. 94). Later w^ie n Marsila, the King e;f Spain, 
die\s, the listener he'ars that “eager devils seize' upon his soul” (p. 128). 
All this is not base'd on the knowledge of the* later crusade'rs, but, like the 
foreigners depicted on the Vezelay tym[)anum, falls into the catege^ry of 
naive wonder and the telling of tall tale's. 

With the lines of battle thus drawm, the setting is described in a single 
line: “Vast is the plain and wide the' fie'lds.” Then as the e;,onflict be'gins, 
battalion falls on battalion, hewing and haeking away, Christian knights 
hurtle against pagan knights the w4iole day long, until finally the battle 
boils down to a personal encounter Ix'tween Charlemagne himself and his 
opposite number, Baligant the Arniral (admiral). All the formidable fight¬ 
ing qualities of friend and foe are concentrate'd in the'se' tw'o contestants. 
Both are described as being older than the hills, and tlu'ir beards are whiter 
than snow'. The patriarchal image of society is consistently emphasized, 
just as it is in the representations of the elders of the' Apocalypse found so 
frequently in Romanesque sculpture. Charles is called sometimes “the 
Emperor with the hoary beard” (p. 95), and at others “Charles the Old.” 
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SiiKT all takes plac(* in the* prf:scnt tense, he is by this lime well on into 
his third century. But his adversary is not to b(‘ outdone in this res[)ect, as 
Baligant is so old that he has actually outlived Vergil and Horner. Clharles, 
of course, is the epitofiu' of Christian virtue, and it is generously allowed 
that his opponent is wise ‘'according to his law, and in battle he is lierTc 
and mighty'’ (p. 113). 'Fhe combat of the cc'ntenarians is on, and in their 
initial clash thcar spe-ars shixer against one another, lh(*ir coats of mail are 
I’cmt, the blows bring thcan both to the ground, and the battle continues on 
loot with bare swords. I'^aeh tr ic'S to convea't the other bctwc'en blows; and 
just when all seems blackc'st, with Charlemagne soiely woundc'd, the Angel 
Cabriel appears beside him, and his stt'ength miraculously returns. “He 
smiles the Ainiral with the sword of J^’ranc(‘, shatters (he heliiK^t w^hich 
sliines with [)ic‘cious stones, car\'c\s thi'ough th(‘ skull that the brains run 
out, and through the* fac e cAcai to the whiff' bt'ard, that the* Amiral falls 
dead [x'yond all hc'lp" (|)p. 127 128). After (his, the pagans lice and the 
day is won. 

I'hc' lint's (jf the original Old I'^c'ncdi procc'c'd according to a rhyming 
scheme' of crude assonanc e' in whic h the final ss llablc's of each line corTc'- 
spond roughly in sound. 'I'he last words of c'ac'h lint' of one of the strophes 
w'ill sulfice to illustrate this ])rinciple of asscmancc: rna^ne^ KsfHng7u\ ul/ai^fuu 
rnnai^m\ Jraiv(ht\ niunt(jiii7i(\ n^niahtiet^ rniaiwet^ and atai^riel. Much of the 
direct character and ruggc'cl str'cngth of ihc' poem is at(ril)ulablc' to its 
rigid avoidance of ernbellishrnc'nt. 'I'his is obserx^able in suc h minute details 
as the' ibrw'ard rnertion within such single line's as: ^SV; sent RoUanz de tun lens 
ni ad plus. Nothing is allowed to irnpc'de the j)rc:)gr'ess of these sturdy mili- 
tai'y mcmosyUables. So consistently is this carrit'd out all along the line' 
that it evc'n extends to the delinc'afion of the c haracters themselves. Each 
is the embcjdiment of a single ideal and human type: Ganelon is all 
treachery and hatred; Roland, biavery to the point of rashness; Oliver, 
reason and cairtion; and C.harles, pre-eminent in his solitary grandeur, 
reinesents the* majesty of Churc h and state. I hrough each one of these 
devices separately and ihrough all of thc'ui cumulatively, the poem as a 
whole rises to the heights of epic art. Its language, style, and form thus well 
become the brave deeds of the heroic inc'n with which it is concerned. 

THE ART OF MINSTRELSY 

“A verse' without music is a mill without water,” said a troubadour by the 
name of Folquet of Marseille's who was irnmortalizc'd by Dante in his 
Paradise, It is very difficult in the present prosaic period, when poetry is so 
rarely read and even more rarely recited, to recapture the medieval spirit, 
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whrn it was a popular art form chanUxI by d jotioleur to thr accompani- 
iiK'nt of a viol or lyre. It is just as difficult, in I'act, as it is to imagine from 
the unrelieved gray stones of the interior of an abbey ( hureh or (*athedral 
that in me'dieval times they were gaily painted in many colors. 'Hk' musical 
settings of these times went hand in hand with the poetry, Ixjth being p(T- 
forrned by jongleurs, or minstrels, who were indispen.sablc' at all religious 
and s(xular festivals where large numbers of people gatlu'nxl. On these oc¬ 
casions they took a leading part in the eniertainiiK'nt of the crowds by 
]M‘rforming sl(‘ight-of-hand tricks, playing on instruiTK'nts, telling tales and 
fabk's, and chanting la\‘s, dumsons de geste\ and rowmis, all with instrumental 
accompaniment. 

Records of these jongleurs go back to early time's; and it is known that 
th(‘\ con\^('n('d at I'ecamp in Normandy in the ye'ar 1 ()()(). These' meets 
took plaee regularly during the slack sease)n e)l‘ Lent, when they were 
banne'd by the f'hureh from performing. 'I’hey took this oi)portunity te) ge't 
together, learn one ane)ther's tricks and te'e hnique's, and increase their 
repertories with new tale's and .songs. A live'ly aeeount e)f their place in 
medieval society is containexi in a descriplie)n of a wexiding feast in Pre)- 
venee. ‘‘Then {hv joglars stood up,'' the de.scriptie)n goe's, "(*ae‘h e)ne anxious 
te) make himself heard; the'ii you could he*ar instruments resounding in 
many a key. . . . One- played the Lay e)f the Hone)suckle, another that e)f 
Tintage'l, another that of the Faithful Le)ve'rs, another the lay that Ivan 
made. . . . Fve’rye)ne‘ performed at his be'st and the noise of the- instru- 
mexitalists and the- voices of the narrators made a conside-rable- upre)ar in 
the hall." ^ 

The jongle'urs e)f the 11 th century were ne)t e)f noble birth as were me)st e)f 
the* later troubadours and trouvere*s, but the*y invariably found a re'ady 
welcome in every castle and abbey. The*ir importance in the ereatie)n of a 
secular literature in the vernacular languages of rnedic'val time's can harelly 
be overestimatexl. The feudal society of the 11th century was groping its 
way toward distinctive art forms of its own, and, in se) doing, naturally 
turne'd to the church mode'ls at lirst. A .se'cular poetic fe)rm, he)we*ver, was 
eve:)lved in the latte-r part of the century in the chauson dv gesle. I'he musical 
part of these epics was far more primitive than the* pe)etry; but, crude as it 
was, it marked the be'ginniiig of secular art music, se*parated in style both 
from the Church models and the le^st traditie)n e)f the* fe)lk music of that time. 
Under the patronage of the feudal ne)bility, this music was to bloom later 
in the 12th and 13th centurie^s into the full-fledged art of the troubadours, 
trouveres, and minnesingers. 

Since the 11th-century forms were just exne-rging, the models and proto- 
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types were undoubieclly derived to some extent from the contcmiporary 
Idrms of ehureh music. 7’he music for the clunisotis de geste s(‘(‘ms to have 
evolved from the Litany. Ihe assonated verses and r(‘petitious rhythms of 
the po(‘try had much in ( ommon with the Litany; though, of course, th(' 
subject matter difhTeti radically. It is greatly to be regretted that no single 
example of the musical s(‘tting of the Song of Roland has come down to us. 
While the words were written with care and (*xactitude, the musical part 
seems to have' been of such an elementary type as not to have taxed the 
memory of tI k* jongleurs, henc(‘ it was thought unnecessary to write' it down. 
It is known, for instanc e*, that the jongleurs wore Icathe'r pouche's in which 
manuscripts could be carried, .so that from time to time* they could refre'sh 
the'ir memories on longer epics. However, since no musical [)ortions were 
included, it is safe to assume that the*ir melodies must have bc'cn so simple, 
and so easily stored in memory, as to obviate the nece*.ssity for writing the*m 
down. 

Kvidence* e'xists from a 13th-c(*ntury .source that the music of the chansons 
de gesfe (‘onsistc'd ejf a short melody with one note to a syllabic, repc'ated 
ovc'r and over for each vc'rse in the* manner c:)l‘a litany or folk song. At the 
e*nd of each strophe*, or group of line's, there was a nu'lodic appendage*, 
whic h se*rved as a sort of rc'frain and functione*d like the Allc'luias be'tw'een 
the* verse’s of psalms or hymns. In the manusc'ript of the Chanson de Roland 
the enigmatic lettc'rs AOI appe'ar between c'ach of the 321 strophes; while 
in the songs of the troubadours and minnesingc'rs, the letters EUOLhXE 
are* some'times found at the* e'lid of verses. The latter is an abbreviation of 
the* last two words of the Icsse-r de^xology saecnhjrmn arnetu thus linking this 
re'i’rain principle to a Gregorian melody. Variants of this became corruptc'd 
into EVOVAE, and in Normandy such forms as Enne haiwoy and Ennc ovoi 
arc found. The AOI in the Song of Roland manuscript possibly re*fers to 
some such liturgical cadence formula now^ lost, but its purjx^se as a refrain 
seems quite clc'ar. As such it refers e'ither to a re'peated vocal cadenza at 
the end of each strof)he, serving as a kind cM'punctuation mark for the ear 
and relieving the attention of the audience momentarily from attending 
the words, as with the “Fa la la’s” of the Renaissance madrigals; or it might 
indicate a place whc*re a short instrumental interlude w^as performed on 
the viol or lyre. The focus of attention in these epics was obviously on the 
words and nuances of the poem itself, and the musical element was cl(*arly 
subordinate. Here in the closing formula, however, the purely musical 
flourish could have come to the fore, and the special skill of the jongleur 
could have found expression at this point in whatever melodic variation or 
twist he was capable of giving it. 
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l’h(' single autlu‘ntic example of a chanson de gcsfe melody that survives is 
found in a little pastoral play from the 13th century by Adam de la Halle, 
where it is quoted humorously by one of the characters. 

A chanson de i^este irielod\ (11th century) Adam de la Halle 

(After Gennrich) 



Au-di-gier, dit Haim-ber - ge, bou-sevous di. 


rh(‘ two halves of this irudody are rept'att'd once for each line of the 
strophe, following which there would haxe bt'en a short cadenza or relrain 
for either th<' voice oi' an instrument. 'The ojKa alion of tliis n'frain principle 
is found in a song from Aucassin cl Xicnicitc. a f rench ihautc-fahlc. 

Strophe (or Laisse) from Aucassin et Nicolette (13ih e(*niiiry) (After (humrieh) 



le - te Au cas-sins... 

Written about a century lat(T, it is similar in style to that of the chanson 
de gesle. The melody of th(' first (*ight measurt's is sung for each line of the 
strophe, each tinu' to dilTerent words. The refrain in the final tlirt'c bars is 
then cither sung or playt'd l)(*tw('('n each of th(‘ x tast's and again at tlu' (‘iid. 

Thus from the surviving music al exain{)l(\s both sacnxl and s(‘cular, it is 
po.ssiblc to reconstruc t the music’al asfiect of the (.duinson de Roland as basc'd 
on a short recitativelike tune, rc‘pc*atc'd ovct and over as c'ach line of the 
strophe unfolded; while* at the* c*ncl of each stroj;he it was |)unctuatc‘d by a 
short refrain, consisting of a melodic flcnirish for voice or accompanying 
instrument. It can readily be seen from the* extr(‘me simplicity of the mel¬ 
odics shc3wn in the examples that the inu.sical material would not have held 
the attention of an audic*nce. The interest was in the content of the epic 
po(*try, and in jierlbrmanc'c* the talc* was supplementc'd by mimicry in 
which parts c:)f the* story would have bcxai actc'd out with appropriate ges¬ 
tures and vocal nuances. Since the litc'rary form of the chanson dc iies/e was in 
itself somewhat primitive*, it is not tocj surprising to find that the musical 
setting was even more so, especially when it is considered that these are 
among the earliest knowm examples of secular art music in Western culture. 
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NORMAN ARCHITECTURE 

The arc hitec tural itceoni[)Iishinents of the Normans were of sufficient stat¬ 
ure that their name' is synonymous with cmc* entire aspect of the Roman¬ 
esque style. The building they did in the 11th century in Normandy not 
only had an elfc'ct cjn that rc'gion but reached its logic:al conc lusion in the 
later keeps, castle s, abbc'ys, and cathedrals thc^y built in England. Since the 
Romanesque style* in England dates from the* time of the concjuesi, it is still 
gc*nerally referred tc3 there as the Norman style. This architecture in its 
formative stages, togc'thcT with so many other aspc'cts of Norman culture, 
was the otfspring of the union of the ruggc*d |)agan s[3ii it of the V'ikings and 
the (iallic Christian remnants of the disiiitc'grated C'arc^lingian Empire. 
As a repres^'ntative product of thc*se pc'oples, it took on the coloration of 
th(*ir blunt strength and forthright charactc'r. Both the Carolingian and 
\ iking soci(*ties were nomadic. 'I’he royal rc'sidencc's of Charlemagne and 
his successors, as w(*ll as those of the dukc's cjf Normandy down to William’s 
time, were frc‘C}uently shifted; and the insec urity of the limes discouraged 
building in gc’neral, I'lic* feudiil .s)'slc‘m in its mature* stages tendcxl to make 
a more! settled cjrder of things at least a pc^ssibility. Furthermore the un- 
limitc'd lands acciuirc'd by tlie Norman conquc*rors brought about a shift 
in William's policy from the odensive to the d('fc*nsive. It thc*n rernainc^d 
only to absorb and explc^it his vast new domains. While bc'forc he* had dis¬ 
couraged the ccjnstruction of c'astlc*s, and sanctioned only the building of 
monastc-ric's, it now suitcxl his purpost*.s to imj)ress his new subjects, not 
only by Ic'ats of the* sword on the held of battle but also by mc*ans of solid 
and imprc'gnable fortrc'sses. 

I’he so-callc*d Towc-r of London (Fig. 6:6) was begun by the Conciueror 
about 1078 and fmishc*d under his suc'ce.s.sor in order to defc*nd and domi¬ 
nate that town. Its form was that of a Norman keep, and as such it was 
something new to England. It is simply a massive, compact, stone building, 
dividc'd into four storic's whic h ri.se 92 feet in height with a turret at each 
corner. lake other examples of the: same type*, it is quadrangular in shape, 
but a glance at grexmd plan (Fig. 6:7) wall show some of its many irrc^gular- 
ities. Its four sides, for instance, are unequal in length, and its corncTs are 
therefore not right anglc-s; three of its turrets are square, while one is 
round; the one on the west risc*s ]()7 feet, while that on the south is 118 feet 
high; the walls vary from 11 to 15 feet in thickness; and the intc*rior is 
divided from top to bottom in two unequal parts by a wall running from 
north to south. 







Fig. 6:8. Tower of London. St. JohrCs Chapel. 1078-1097. (Courtesy British Information Serv 
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The barrenn(\ss of its exterior was clearl)’ correlated with its func tion as 
a fortress; but the austerity of the intericM' was a commentary on I lie bleak¬ 
ness and tlu‘ general lack of physical comforts of life in those* time's. The* 
Tower was divided into several sloric's by means of woode'ii fleiors, and its 
darkness was relieved only by the narrow, slitted, glassle'ss windows, whose 
function as a launching place for arrows against a jtossible* enemy was more 
important than that of allowing light to enter. Afle*r Nejrman time's other 
buildings were adde'd until the whole became a ceinccntric system of forti¬ 
fications w'ith the* old Norman ke*ep as its heart. The fact that the IbwTr is 
in such a fine state of preservation today is a convincing commentary on its 
continued usefulness throughout the centuries as a fortre.ss, ])alace, and 
prison. 

From the* [)lan it will be* sc'c'n that the main floor has three divisions; 
these* were a large council chamber which also doublc'd as a bancjueting 
hall, a srnallc'r prc'sc'iicc cliamber, and St. John's Clhapel that is still in 
excellent condition. Like a miniature churc'h, the Clhapc*! (Fig. 6:8) has a 
nave of four bays, with aish's on either side whic'h command interest be¬ 
cause cjf their early use of cross vaulting. The columns which support the 
nave arcade are thick and stubby, while their cushion-ty[)e capitals have 
only the most rudinientar\’ scalloped car\*ing ljy way of decoration. Al)ove 
is a triforium gallery which w'as used by the queen and her ladies in at¬ 
tending services. On eitlua' side* of the barrel-vaulted nave is a rudimentary 
clearstory whose wandenvs admit xery little* light. 

Tw'o buildings in Normandy from this time* also survive*. WilJiairrs 
marriage* to his cousin Matilda, daughter of the Duke of Flanders, while 
strengthening his claim to the English throru*, fell within the* forbidde*n 
de‘gr(*e’s e)f e*onsanguinity. As a condition for the paj^al ble*ssing, they prom- 
isc'd to found a monastery and a convent in their favejrite city ol’ C'aen. The 
Abbaye-aux-hommes, dedicate*d to the first martyr, St. Stephen, and 
known in his lu)ne)r as St. Etie*nne*, was be'gun under William’s perse)nal pa¬ 
tronage Just prior to the invasion. Matilda's chinch, the* Abbay(*-aux- 
daincs, also known as Ste. 'Frinite, was started at appre)ximately the same 
time. The inte'rest e)f William and Matilda in thet structures is she)wn by the* 
fact that the twin abbeys became their respective* burial j)lae:(*s. 

St. Etienne! has a we!ll-pre)pe)rtione*d fae;ade (Fig. 6:9). Four pre)minent 
buttrc'sses divide the section be‘low the towe*rs into threre: parts, in exact 
correspondence to its interior plan consisting of a central nave and two 
side aisles. Vertically the facade rises in thre*e* storie^s with the portals match¬ 
ing the level of the interior nave arcade:, w^hile the two rows e)f windows 
abewe are at the triforium and clearstory levels respectix'^ely. The windows 



I’ig. 6:9. St. hienne {Abbaye-aux-hommes), Fagade. Tower 295' high. <;.1064-1135. Caen (Courtesy 
Clarence Ward) 
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are men* openings and are in themseJves quite undistinguished. The func¬ 
tional honc'sty, howevei*, in this correspondence of exterior facade d(\sign 
and interior plan was a Norman innovation that eventually w^as absorbed 
into later Gothic fa(;ades. 

Th(‘ twin towers appear to belong to the original design, but their spires 
date from a later period. Like the usual Norman church towers they are 
square and in three stories, thus repeating on a high('r Icwel the triple 
division of the portion of the fa^'ade lying below. The first story is of solid 
masonry; the second consists of alternate blind and open arelu's, while the 
third is more open so as to enhance its function as a belfry. 'I'hese open parts 
provide a welcome visual contrast to the solidity of the lower })ortions of 
the fa(,'ade, and thus tend to alleviate the general heaviiu'ss. Otherwise the 
austerity and ponderousness of the fac^ade in ge neral is a fitting prelude to 
the gloomy grandeur of the interior. The church as a whole' is as thoroughly 
rugged and masculine in character as the personality of its fe)under, and as 
siicli it beee^mes tyj)ical of the spirit of the Norman pe'ople and their foreeTul 
leader. 

Wlie'n the barren fa^'ade of St. faienne is coinpare'd to the; exte'rior of the 
Tower of London, it becomes apparent that the paucity of decorative e‘le'- 
ments was not due to functional rease)ns alone'. Instead it seems to lx; a 
clear e ase e)f ae'sthe'tic pre'ference. One fae^;ade' impresses because of its be)ld 
outlines, sturdiness, and straightforward hone'sty, and the other by its 
sheer strength and bluntness. A definite auste'rity and restrained absene-e of 
re'fine'rne'nts is apparent in both cases. T'he; ace e'nt the Normans placed on 
structure rathe^r than on embellishment led, how('\'('r, to some advance's in 
the art of building. There is little doubt that in its time the Norman keep 
was a d(‘finit(' improvement in fortress construction, even though it was to 
be replaced soon after the crusades with new Saracenic models. In their 
church architecture the Norman builders achieved a greater unity of the 
interior levels of nave arcade, triforium spact', and clearstory by means of 
tall shafts between the bays, which ran from floor to ceiling, and more 
adequate lighting by increasing the space and lu'ight allotted to the clear¬ 
story. Both these features, as well as the harmonious spatial divisions of 
such a facade as that of St. Etienne, were incorporated later into the Gothic 
style. In spite of this, however, when the work of the Normans is placed 
alongside that of their more skillful Burgundian contemporaries, it seems 
quite crude by comparison. The Normans were as straightforward, blunt, 
and brash as the Cluniacs were ingenious, resourceful, and subtle. The 
difference, in short, was that between men of action and men of contem¬ 
plation. 
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In attrinpling to n'lalc' such representative examples of the Romanesque 
style as the Bayeux 'J apc'stry, th(‘ {)oetry and music of the So?i(i Roland, 
and the architecture' ol the l ower of London and the Abbey of St. Etie'iinc' 
at ('aen, it must be bornc' in mind that each is a product of the high point 
ol Norman culture, lalling between the dates of the Battle* of Hastings in 
1066 and the gathering ol Euro{)e*an force's Ic'ading to the First Crusade, 
which began in 1006. 'The Fape'stry was obviously eommissionc'd soon afte-r 
the battle whose baekground and subje'ct matter it re'latc's; a dirc'c t link 
be'tw'cen that battle* and the* Sonn of Roland is se'cn in the circumstance of 
its being sung on that occasion; indirect evide'nce is providexl by the simi¬ 
larity in both the* form and spirit of the'se twx) works; and the building of 
the* lejwc'r and Al)be'y cle'arly coincide's with the zf'nith of Willianrs succ(*ss 
and prosperity alter the conquest. This relationship in time, plaee*, and 
subje'ct matt(*r corne's at the climax e)f feudalism, and it is under this single 
all-embracing concej)t that the separate* works find the*ir unity. 

Feudalism 

In their subje'ct matte'r, the Sono of Roland and the Bayeux Tapestry have 
many points in common. As the song e>pens: 'T'lharle's the* King . . . has 
conc|uercd all the high land down to tiie se^a; not a c astle holds out against 
him, not a wxill or city is Ic’ft unshaitered, save Saragossa, wdiich stands on 
a high mountain. King Marsila holds it, who leaves not Gcxl, but serve's 
Mahound, and worships .Apollon; ill hap must in .sooth be*fall him’^ (p. 1). 
If the simple substitution of William for Charlc's, England for Sarage^ssa in 
Spain, the barrie*r of the se*a for that of the mountain, and King Harold 
for Marsila is made*, the* situation Ix'comes the contemiporary one which is 
so vividly {lortrayed in the* tape\stry. Latc'r at the Battle of Roncevxils the 
dominant trio is Roland, Oliver, and the* fighting Archbishop 'Furpin, in 
whom it is not difiienlt to ree:c:>gnize their parallels at Hastings in William, 
and his half brotlie'rs Robert of Mortain and the irrepressible Bishop Odo. 

In both case's the cause for war was ostensibly religious. In one it was 
Christianity versus paganism; in the other, the breaking of a Christian 
tradition in the violation of a sacred oath, and in Harold's being crowne'd 
by Stigand, an archbishop appointed under dubious circumstances. In 
each case the cause was sanctioned by the pope. It is notewwthy also that 
in both cases the enemy, in the best feudal tradition, was a worthy adver¬ 
sary, noble and brave but religiously misguided. In the Song oj Roland 
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Marsila was crafty, but he t)bserv(‘d at all times th(' rules and eticjuettc' of 
leudal warlare. 1 he .[*lory of (Uiarlemagne's major })as»an enemy with his 
silks from Alcwandria, oold of Arabia, carbuncle-studch'd sword, and bright 
gonfalons, is glowingly d('S(‘ril)ed in poetic language, just as Marold’s 
knightly qualities an' n'peatetlly pictured in visual form. In both case's 
religious symbols figure proiiiiiieiitly. Durendal, Roland's sword, is his 
most sacred posse'ssion, having within it a tooth of St. Peter, blood of St. 
Basil, hair of St. De'iiis, and a fragme'iit of tlu' X’irgin Mary’s garment, all 
gatlu'red on his pilgrimage to tlu* I loly Land. I he importance' of such re'lics 
at tliis time' was e)\e‘rwlu‘lming. In the Lape'stry, Harold's se'i/.ure e)f the 
kingly ])e)we'r was treachereuis prine'ipaily be'e ause* of the oath he* swore* on 
the re'lie|uarie*s in the* Bayeux Clatlu'dral, which were* fille'el with just sueh 
re've'ie'd remains as lhe*se. I’lie' impe)rtane*e' of an oath so swea n can be se-e'ii 
in the lact that the* Justilie aiieHi e)l‘ the iinasion reste'd mainly e)n Harold's 
perjury and clisre'gaiel of an oath swe)rn unde'r sue h sae ie^sane t conditie)ns. 

(lonvie’tion is forthriglit and cle'ar in be^ih case's. Suc h a svve'e*|)ing stalt'- 
ment as 'AVre)ng tlic pagans, right the C:hristians are*," le‘a\ e*s no ro(.)m for 
linge*ring philosophical or thee)logical denibrs e)n the \alidity of the* cause*. 
In each the* iin[)e)rtane‘e and gle)rification of sliee'r strength and [)rowess at 
arms is a[)pare*nt from (he descri|)tive details e)f costume*, armor, and W'('a[)- 
e)ns, which arc dwelt u|Jon witli ()l)vie)us pride*. Lve'ii tliough the poe'm is 
se't in the* time cjf (Charlemagne, the* he'raldry, we*ape)ns, aiul me)de's of 
cejiTibat ee)jre.*spond in both. Whether it is the pe)e‘m e)r Lape'stry. both are* 
cemccivcd and set in a man's we)rld ba.se'd on e le-ar-e ut loyal tie's and moral 
and physical certainties. I he* e hivalry in beah instances is base'd on the* 
ways of lighting men. The code o\ Re)lanel and ()liv(*r, as well as that e)f 
William and ()do, was e le'arly that oi ""My se)ul lej (lexl, ni\’ life* te) the’ king, 
and honor for m\self." It remaine'd lor a late'r |)e*rie)d te) add: ""My he*art 
te) the ladie's. Roland s dying thoughts, fe)r instane e*, are* occupied with his 
family and lineage; his king, the* gre'at (Charles; his country', the* fair lanel 
of kranee; and his sw'e)rd, l)ure*ndal. Signilie-antly he makes ne) me'ntie)n e)f 
the* ( Church, Christianity, or of his betrotlu'd, the* Laely Aude*. Larlie'r, the* 
(‘xasj)erat('d Oliver had re'pre)ache'd Re)land fe)r liis rashnc'ss in ne)t surn- 
rnejning aid soe)nei*, and at that time* he swe)re*: "'By this my beard, and I 
again st'c my- sister, Aude* the Fair, ne*ve*r shalt the)u lie* in her arms” (p. 64). 
No true or ce)urtly^ love is this, only the fe'udal l)are)n bestowing his female 
relations like* his land and goods on those whe) ple’asc him and w^hejse* faith 
and courage he has cause* to admire*. Late’r, afte*r Charles returns to kVance, 
the poe)r lady inquires about the fate e)f he*r fianeT. I'he: king tells her e)f his 
death and as a consola tion prize ofle'rs her the hand of his son Louis, Where- 
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upon thr lady expin's at his feet, and whether she dies of her grief for 
Roland or from the indelieaey of Charlemagne's sugg(\stion is left open to 
eonjeeturc. Since scarcely more than a dozen of the 4()00-odd lines of the 
poem are ck'voted to her, J lenry Adams was well justified in his observa¬ 
tion: '‘Never after tlu' first crusade did any great poem ris(' to such heroism 
as to sustain itself without a heroine.” Curiously enough on the Saracen 
side Marsila’s queen is shown taking an important part in the affairs of 
state on th(* incapacitation of her husband, while nowhere is a woman 
aceord(‘d anything lik(‘ a similar status on the Christian side. 

Likewise* in the 'J apestry the only case where a woman is even mentioned 
[)y name' is in an eaiigmatic inscriptie)n: I17ine a dcric and Aclftiyva. I'his 
appare'ntly is inlroelue-e‘el to give a me^live for the minor episode describing 
an invasiejn of Brittany. While* a few other female figure's are found in the 
be)rders and in attendance at the death e)f the: Cknife'ssor, none figures with 
any degree e)f pre)minence. Both works are thus as brash, bold, and direct 
as the i:)oetry and art e)f the (iothic period was delicate, subtle, and allegor¬ 
ical. Reiland anel his e'e)unte*rparts in the: fapestry fought tlie* ge)od fight feir 
king and ce)untry, while the knightly heroes of the later period entered the 
lists fe>r a le.)ving glance' from a jxiir e)f blue e'ye's, the flee'ting image of a 
smile* iVoin fair li|)S, or tlie fad<‘d pe‘tals of a rejse tossed from a lady's bewe'r. 

The* fe)rmal consideratie)ns e)f be)th Semg and l'a|X‘str)’ stem from the 
e‘harae;te*r of this type of subje'ct inatteT. I'he eariphasis is everywhere on the 
ee)ncrete' rather than the* al)strae t; eeaiteait ratlier than fejrrn; and narrative 
se'quence e)ver structure*. Howe*ver, in spite of this, ce’rtain fe)nnal factors 
are note'worthy, and e’N cn in this iTspe'ct many similaritic's of approach are 
discernible*. In the e)\'e r-al] composition e)f both pex'in and l'ape*stry, a 
division into thren* |)arts is made*. 'J1ie first part in each instance is concerned 
with the* treachery of a su])pe)se'd friend who goes over to the enemy: in the 
poem it is (ianelon's: in the fape'stry it is Harold's. In both a minor battle* 
prece*des the majeir event: in the Chanson it is the rear-guard skirmish at 
Roncevals which results in tragedy; in the embroidery it is the Brittany 
eampaign which turns out successfully. The final part in each case is a 
climaetie battle* scene with all the re*serves throwai in: in the poe'in it is the 
ve*nge*ance eif Charles; in the Lapestry that of William. The pre.*fercncc for 
such a thr(*e-part dix'ision is shared with many other manife*stations of me¬ 
dieval art both sacre'd and se'c ular. Of importanc e' here is the* clear articu¬ 
lation of it in such instance's as the Song of Roland, the Bayeux Tapestry, 
the triple me*t('r of the music, and the tripartite horizontal and vertical 
divisions of the faejade of St. Etienne. 

Just as the main themes and divisions of epic poem and Tapestry corre- 
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spond, so also do the minor divisions and episodes that support the whole. 
In the concluding portions of each, for instance, there is a dose fjarallcl in 
narrativ^c form which corresponds, in turn, with the stylized mode of feudal 
warfare. First, messengers from both sides are received by the royal figure; 
next, the challenge is accept(‘d and the forces drawn up. Tli('S(‘, in turn, 
are d('S('ribed in detail —verbally in one ca.se and visually in th(‘ otlu'r. Now 
the battle is joined and the opposing sides move toward oik' another in 
force. A furious combat ensues and its indec'isiveness shows how ('\'(‘nly th(‘ 
mat(M'ial forces are matched, thus paving th(' way for th(' c:()ming triumph 
of th(' spiritual element. In the Chanson it comes as a r(‘sult of the personal 
(ombat between Charles and the Amiral with th(‘ symlM)lic crossing of 
(Ihristian and pagan swords and with the victory awarded by Ciod to tlu' 
rightt'ous cause. In the I'apc'stry th(' indecision of the day's lighting is re¬ 
solved first by Bishop Odo\s exhortation to the troops, and by William's 
lifting his helmet to addrt'ss his knights. 

Fhe telling of the* tak* in both cases is almost completely urKmeumbered 
with eitht'r visual or literary flourishes. Just as deeds take prcc(‘denc(‘ over 
pcxMic form in the Chanson, the narrative element in the Bayeux Tapestry 
is more iin])ortant than the decorative detail. Every part of the Ta[)estry 
has .som(‘ din'ct Ix^aring on the story, and the action in the poem is so dir(*et 
that in its 4()()0-odd lines there is hardly a single figure of speech. In eac h 
instance' the attributes are fixed. In the tapestry the English always have 
moustac he's and the Normans are clean shaven. In the poem, kings arc* 
always mighty no matter what side they may be on; and knights are in¬ 
variably brave whatever their allegiance may be. Similarly in the .sculpture 
of the period, kings always have crowns on thc'ir heads, even if they are in 
bed; Apostles always have bare feel, and so on. The curioasly unrealistic 
trees in the 'l apeslry come directly from manuscript drawings rather than 
from nature; and they function either as an indication that the action is 
taking place out of doors, or as formal dc^vices to divide one scc'nc! from 
another. In the epic when Roland rests, it is always undc'r a pine trc'e be¬ 
cause he is French; while his enemies pau.se only under olive trcc^s because 
they are Saracens. 

Symmetry is seldom a major consideration. The lines of the poem, for 
instance, are rough hewn but heroic pentameters, which group themselves 
into irregular strophes averaging 14 lines in length, but they may at times 
be (4ther more or le.ss. Similarly the space given to individual scenes in the 
Bayeux Tapestry, as well as the size of the compartments in the archivolt 
of the Vezelay tympanum (Fig. 5:11), and the unequal height of the arches 
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in a Romanesque eath(‘clral, such as Pisa (Fig. 6:10), arc all disproportion- 
ale and asymmetrical. 

Details in the case of Song, 'J'apestry, Church, and Tower thus remain 
crude' and unpolished. It was an (Ta of forming, building, experimentation, 
and ri'aching out toward new modes of expression rather than a time of 
crystallization, polished expression, and ultimate arrival. In architecture it 
was the process of building that was more important than that which was 
built. I’he emphasis given in the Tapestry to representations of castles, 
fortifications, and specific buildings, such as Westminster Abbey and Mont- 
St.-Michel, suggest the image of a builder’s world and a century of archi- 
K'ctural activity and progn'ss. The forthright and direct narration of d(‘(‘ds 
in the case of Song and Tapt'stry finds its architectural counterpart in the 
functional honesty of the style of the Tower and William’s church of St. 
Ftienne. Just as the direct-action story in the poem and Tapestry takes 
precedence over literary form and decorative flourish, so the structural 
honesty of the building process, as exemplified in the Tower and Abbaye- 
aux-hommes, becomes th(* leading characteristic. The process by which 
the balladic poetry was lengthened into the epic form of the chanson de geste 
capable of sustaining attention through the long Norman winter evenings, 
by which a few pictorial panels were extended into the heroic completeness 
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of a tapestry depicting a major historical episode* in ils entirety, was es¬ 
sentially one and the same with piling up tall towers capable of piercing 
the gloomy noi'lhern skic\s. 

Tlu* image of the Norman world as it thus builds up through the various 
arts is not essc'ntially a complex one. I here was little of the mystical about 
these clcar-head(‘(] \oking adventurers. Tliey caught on with alacrity to 
all the progressi\ c* developments of the time, whether it was in dis(’arding 
their rather inllexible motlu'r tongue in favor of the more* suppk* French 
or in ado[)ting many of the* Cluniac moral and architectural r(‘fornis. A 
good instance of their forthrightn(*ss is shown by the* fact that their pictorial 
epic was not told, as in the case of the Old French chanson, by invoking the 
ghexst cjf Oharleniagne and placing him in a contemporary setting. 'Fhe 
I'apestry tells c'xac tly who it was, when, wheae and why, documenting it 
with name's, date's, and place's. Whatever it was they did, they always 
endowed it with their charac'tc'ristic determination and eru'rgy. 

All the sc'parate concepts oi* thc'ir world are contained in the' c)vc*r[)owc'r- 
ing central idc'a of feudalism. It was a highly concentric soc ic'ty, in which 
an individual was (‘sscntially an institutiem without any rc'al place in the 
scheme of things excei)t in his rc'lations to his [)eers, suix'riors, and inferiors. 
It was a social struc'ture modek'd on the ))rin('ipk's of an army; and the 
erhic- which bound tlie whole fabric tcygcthc'r was that of fealty, a kind of 
l)lincl loyalty, in which right and wrong were ck'tc'rminc'd by physical force 
rather than reason and j)rinci|)le. All w^as hc'kl togc'ther by the feudal idea 
wliich provided a propc'r place for all mc'ii in a strict hierarchy, with barons 
holding their power from their ovc'rlords, ecclesiastical or secular; the duke 
holding his realm from his king; and the king, emperor, and pope holding 
the earth as a fief from (iod. 

Charlemagne and his twx'lve jx'crs arc actually the feudal image and 
earthly counterpart of Christ and his twelve Apostles, the A[)ostles being 
vassals of Christ, and ('hrist himself a vassal of (iod th(* FatJu'r. The virtues 
are those of faith, courage*, and blind loyalty to p('(‘r and superior; any 
departure from this code is treachery and must be dealt w'ith by isolation 
and defeat. Any defection was decided on the field of battle, Cod awarding 
the victory to the side He favored. Enemies, however, provided their 
lineage was in order and th(*ir family trees properly pruned and cultivated, 
were accorded the distinctions of honor and bravery, otherwise it would 
have been socially impossible to do battle with them. No one in either poem 
or tapestry figures with any clegn'c of prominence who is below the rank 
of baron; and, likewise, the abbeys of William and Matilda were intended 
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mainly for persons of rank. By their foundation William expiated his sin, 
and hy thus pledging his feudal oath to Ciod he acknowledged His superior 
authority and at the same time propitiated Him w’iih a w'orthy tribute. 
Thus the rugged man ol action in William unites w'ith th(' military mono¬ 
syllables of the Chanson^ the frank, almost eomiostrip directness ol the Ba- 
yeux 1 a[)estry, and tlu* lougli-hewn stone's of the Tower and Abbey, to 
make a single struc ture. All wrre concernc'd wath forms of action, and 
whether in picture, word, or stoiu', the' e])ical spirit is presc'iit. Deed on 
dc'C'd, syllable on syllable', stitc h on stitch, image' on image, stone on stone 
all build up into the* great pc'rscjnality, hc'roic: c'pic, iinj)ressive .1 apestry, 
and gaunt J'ow'er, and in tlie proc c'ss rexral a unific'd Norman structure ol 
truly monumental proportions. 
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C' 11 R O N O L O G Y : Ilc-de-France, 12th and 13ih Ceniiirics 


1096-1291 The Crusades, in which 
European Christians 
foiiglU Moslems and 
Saracens and extended 
Christianity iis well its 
opened up trade routes 

1137 Louis VI I began reign as 
King of France and 
married Eleanor of 
Aquitaine 

1140 Abbey Church of St. Denis, 
prototype of CJothic ca¬ 
thedrals, begun by 
Abbot Suger 

1142 Abelard, Master of the 
Sciiool of Notre Dame 
in Paris, died at the 
Monastery of Cluny 

1163 - 123.S Building of tlie Cathedral of 
Notre Darne in Paris 

1180 Philip Augustus crowned 
King of France 
Enclosed Paris with walls 
Promoted Paris as his 
capital city 

1194 Chartres Cathedral begun 
cifter fire destroyed the 
earlier structure 
1006 Fulbert appointed 
Bishof) of (Chartres 
1020-1028 Romanesque 
Catlu'dral built by 
Fulbert 

1134 Fulbert’s Cathedral 
destroyed by fire 
1145 Romanesque Cathe¬ 
dral again rebuilt 
1194 Fire destroyed Ro¬ 
manesque C^athedral 
with exception of 
narihex and west 
portals, two towers, 
and three stained 
glass windows 

1210 Rheims Cathedral rebuilt 

1215 University of Paris incor¬ 
porated 

Magna Charta signed in 
England 

1220 Amiens Cathedral begun 

1223 Louis Vlll crowned King 
of France 

1225 Beauvais Cathedral begun; 

Choir finished in 1272 


1226 Louis IX became King of 
France under the re¬ 
gency of his mother, 
Blanche of Castile 

1233 Chartres added to the 
Crown territory of 
France 

1236 Regency of Blanche of Cas¬ 
tile ended 

1240 St. Chapelle, the Royal 
(IhapelofFrirnch Kings, 
begun in Paris 

1250 University of Paris founded, 
with Albertus Magnus 
as one of its teachers 

1260 Cathedral of Chartres dedi¬ 
cated in the presence of 
Louis IX 

1274 Height of Scholastic move- 
nu'nt in Philosophy 
Death of St. Bonaventura 
and St. Thomas Aqui¬ 
nas 

Philosophy 

1079 - 1142 Abelard 

c.l 193- 1280 Albertus Magnus 
1221 - 1274 Bonaventura 

e, 1225 - 1274 Thomas Aquinas 

Music 

f. 1122- 1192 Adam of St. Victor, joint 

author of hymns with 
St. Bernard of f’lair- 
vaiix 

C.1150 Leonin active at the Cathe¬ 
dral of Notre Dame in 
Paris 

e.ll83 Perotin active at the Cathe¬ 
dral of Notre Dame in 
Paris 

c,1237-f.l288 Adam dc la Halle, author 
and composer of Le ^eu 
de Robin et Marion, a 
pastoral play with mu¬ 
sic 

C.1240 “Sumer is icumcn in,’* old¬ 
est surviving piece of 
secular polypliony, writ¬ 
ten 

C.1260 Franco of Cologne, musical 
theorist, active 
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THE ILE-DE-FRANCE, LATE 12th AND 13th 
CENTURIES 

liy comparison with the shor(*s of the Mecliterranc'an, where such resplend- 
enl c('ii((Ts of culture as Athems, Alexandria, Antioch, Cbnstantinoi)le, and 
Rome had flourished for c(‘n(urics, north(‘rn hLurope liad n(*ver bec'n much 
more than a rural region with a few Roman provincial oulpijsts and later 
a scatt<Ting of castles, monasteries, and village's. Before the 13th ceniury, 
in fact, not one center north of the Alps could propc'rly have b(*('n described 
as a city. I'oward th(' emd of the 12th century, however, Philip Augustus as 
King of France was promoting the d(*stiny of Paris as his capital, enclosing 
it w'ith walls, and paving some of its streets with stone. The work was 
continued under his sueex'ssors, notably by Louis IX, and by the end of the 
13th century Paris was the cayatal of a kingdom of growing importance. 
With its splendid C'athc'dral of Notre Dame, its university lamed for the 
teaching of Alx'lard, Albertus Magnus, 'Fhomas Aquinas, and Bonaven- 
tura, and with its flourishing mercantile trade capable of su])porting its 
more than 150,000 inhabitants, Paris could well claim the status of a 
capital city. When it is remembered, however, that Constantinople at the 
same time was the hub of the rich East('rn Roman Emy)ir(', and had been a 
city of over a million .souls ever since Justinian's time, the status of this first 
transalpine urban cent('r is sc'en in its proj)er perspective. 

The growth of Paris, while more rapid than other northern centers, was 
nevertheless far from an isolated instance. For a full century the town as a 
social unit had been gaining ascendancy over the manorial estate, and the 
literature of the time began to mention some of these growing centers, 
associating each with certain attributes. Guillaume Ic Breton’s Philippide 
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speaks of Ghent with its turreted houses, Lilh' and its cloth, I’ours and its 
grain, and how all were carrying on eoiniiierce with dislant lands. With 
the excc'ption of thes(' occasional rc fcaenct's, hovvevc'r, tlu' Hie of medieval 
French towais would hav(‘ naiiaiiu'd a closed book, wen* it not for (lie 
visual record pr(*ser\'ed in the castles of their feudal lords, in the monas¬ 
teries, and, above all, in lhc*ir calhetlrals. 

Th(’ ]jrotol\ p(* of (Ik* Ciolhic cathedral has b(‘('n recognized in the* abbey 
church of St. Denis just outside Paris. This monastery was under the dirc'ct 
patronage* of the I’rench kings and was their tradilional burial place*. 
Arounei (he middle of the 12th e'cnuiry i(s abbejl was Suge*r, a man whose* 
(ah nis we're as re'markable* as his eirigin was obse ure. As the* trusted ceiiili- 
dant of two kings, he* rule'd Frane*e as re'gent wliilc Leiuis VII was away tin 
a crusade. When he imdt'rtexik the rebuilcling of his abbey church, its 
important'e* as (he* rtiyal monastery and his eiwn gre'at p(*rsonal pre'stige 
enablt'd him (ei call together the iiieist expe'rl craflsiiK'ii frtim all parts of 
the kingeleim. His church thus bt'came a kinel of [iractit'al synthesis of all 
the* iele'as (hat had been trie'el and feiuntl sue'ct*sslul by the* best Re)man(*sfjue 
builders. In 1130, for instance*, when he had its ceiristruction in mind, he 
made a pre)long(*d visit tei (Htiny and undoulite'dly learne*el much from 
first-hand obst'rvation of its irce'ntly e‘e)ni]>le*te*d ('hure'h. Posterity has had 
reason to rejoice bercause Suger's e*nthusiasin for his proje'Ct t'aus(*el him tt) 
write extensively on it; and his book is an in\ alual)le sourta* tif infeirmatiem 
about the architectural thought of the* time*. His e eiinme'iitary ein the icon¬ 
ography of the church windows and .sculpture suggests that he* teieik a 
persejnal hand in this part eil' the project, but no me-ntion whatsoe've*r is 
made of the architect who carried it out. His church was not notable so 
mue h feir its inneivations as it was for its successful synthesis of sue:h late* 
Romane'seiue ele’viee’s as the* jieiinte'd arch, the* groin vault, anel the* Hying 
buttre*ss. Many late* Gluniae: Reimanescjue e hurch(*s us(*d lhe*.se* feat.ure*s in 
separate: instances, but ne*\'(‘r be'feire* as at St. Denis had they been grenipexl 
teigether into a cohe*rent strue tural .systean. SugeLs positiejn at the French 
court, as well as the proximity eif his e hure li to Paris as the capital city of 
the Ilc-de-l’’rance, assured the W'ide'st pei.ssible* e urrency Jeir his ideas. And 
his church was so widely imitated, that St. Denis became the mode:! for 
many of the Ciejthic cathedrals w'hich w'e*re‘ built in the region soon after it 
w^as finished. 

The Ile-de-France: was thus the setting where the Gothic style originated; 
and w'here, over a pe'iiod e'xtending approximately freim 1150 to 1300, it 
also reache‘d the climax ejf its development. The* name* e)f this rather flexible 
region referred to the royal domain, or the territory under the direct con- 
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trol of ihc trench king, in contrast to those parts of France that still re¬ 
mained under the dominion of the various feudal lords. By heredity, 
marriage, conquest, and purchase, the region gradually grew over the 
years and ev(‘ntually formed the nucleus of the future French nation. Like 
a wheel with Paris as ils hub at this time, it radiated outward with spokes 
extending in the direction of Amiens, Rheiins, Bourges, and C^hartres, all 
of which were cathedral (owns. 

Unlik(! an abbey church, a cathedral must be located in a [)opulated 
area where it comes under the jurisdiction of a bisho}), whose official s(*al 
it is. A cathedral cannot rise from a plain like a rnonaslic church; it needs 
the setting of a town where it can soar above the roofs and gabk's of the 
buildings which cluster aiound it. The barnai (wlta ior of an abbey forbids, 
while the intricate' carving on the outside of a ( athedral awakens curiosity 
and invites entrance'. As the center of a cloistered life, a monastic church is 
richest in its dim interior, while the most elaboratt' di'coration of a cathe¬ 
dral points toward the dwellings of the pc'Ople. The tall tow^t'rs of a Gothic 
cathedral demand room IVoin which to spring and space on which to cast 
their shadows. 'Fheir spires beckon (h(‘ distant traveh'r to the shrine Iieneath 
and direct the weary steps of tlu' toiling pt'asant homeward. The bells they 
enclose peal out to regulate not the internal life of a small community of 
monks but that of a wlioh' to^vn and its surrounding countryside. Th('y not 
only summon to prayc'r l)ut t(‘ll of w('ddings and funerals, and of the time 
for work and rest. 

The cath('dral was alwaNs, of course, primarily a religious center: l)ut 
in a time wIk'u saert'd and mundane affairs were so closely interwox'cn, iht' 
line of demarcation was difficult to draw. Its nav(' was not only the gather¬ 
ing place for religious services but on occasion a (own hall when* the entire 
populace could ('ome togx'ther for a meeting. The rich decorations that 
covered the body of tlie church (old not only the story of Christianity but 
also the historv of the town and of the activities of its people. The cathedral 
was thus a municipal mus('um on whose walls the living record of the town 
was carved. I’hc iconograph)- of a cathedral dedic ated to Notre Dame was 
by no means concc'rned only with religious subjects. Since the Virgin Mary 
was also the patroness of the* liberal arts, it was often a visual cncyclopc'dia 
whexse sul)jc'c(s rangc'd over the’ c'ntire field of human knowledge. The pulpit 
W'as not only the i)lace from which sermons were i)reached but also a 
podium for lectures and instruction. The sanctuary was the theater in 
which the constantly changing sequence of the religious drama was en¬ 
acted; but outside, the dec'jo-.set portals .served as the stage sets for the mys¬ 
tery plays appropriate to the season, and the porches became platforms 




Fig. 7:1. Chartres Cathedral^ Air View 


from which the minstrels and jugglers could entertain their audiences. The 
stone statues and stained glass were aseful not only as illustrations for 
sermons but as picture galleries to stimulate the imagination as well. The 
( hoir was not only the setting for liturgical song but a concert hall or opcaa 
house, where intricate poly})honic motets were perfornu'd and the music of 
the religious dramas was chanted. 

Chartres (Fig. 7:1), unlike Paris, was never a center of comnieaTc but a 
small bishopric in the midst of a rural district quite off th(‘ Ix'aten track, 
deriving its gn'atest distinction from the shrine of the Virgin Mary that was 
located there. 'Fhe cathedral here, as elsewhere, was not only the spiritual 
centcT of the lives of its townsfolk but the geographical center of the 
medieval town as well. Its west facade constituted one side of the market 
place where everyone frequently gathered. Its great shadow fell upon the 
other church buildings that clustered around it, among which were the 
bishop’s palace, the cathedral school, a cloister, a hosf)ice, and an alms¬ 
house. Above them all was the cathedral itself toward which all eyes and 
steps were drawn. The year at Chartres was dramatized by the usual se¬ 
quence of Church festivals, but the grand climax came at the Feast of the 
Virgin, when pilgrims by the thousands congregated from far and wide to 
honor her in her shrine. 
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Radiating outward from the square were the narrow streets on which 
the houses and shops of th(! townspeople were located. Inhere' were those* of 
the butchers, bakers, and candlestick-makers, since all who praeticed the* 
same* eraft live*d on the same street. 'I'heir associations e)r guilds e:ontribute*d 
their labe)r and pre)duets to the cathedral at the time it was being built. As 
groups they donated winde)ws and statuary, as the many exampk*s at 
(lhartre‘s w-ill shew. 1'hey alse) undertook to maintain certain continuing 
(uneaiems, such as the suj)j)ly ejf candle's fe)r the altar and the bread for the 
(le)minunion servie e*. The e athedral itself re})resented a composite elfort of 
the stone cutters, masons, e:arpenters, and me'tal workers, all of whom gave* 
of tL(*ir lime, skill, and treasure to build it. It thus was the greate'st single 
pre)elue t a te)wn and its e raftsme'n ce3uld prejduee. /\s a great civic monume'nt 
it was the pride of the- community, and the* ambitions and aspirations of its 
citize'ns determined its e haracteT and contours. "J’he importance of a town 
w'as rate'd l)y the* size and height of its cathedral as we'll as by the impe)r“ 
tance e)f the religious re'lies housed theTc. Civic rivalry was involved when 
the vaulting of C'hartrcs reise 122 feet abe)ve the ground, thus bettering the 
achie'vement of Paris by 7 feet. Ne^xt came Amiens which rose 147 feet; and 
linally Be^auvais, in order to te)p them all added 10 more feet, but at the 
same time WTnt beyond th(! limits of .skill and safety so that the walls 
collapsed. 'J’he growth of town and cathedral at this time were indistin¬ 
guishable from one another, and in th(‘ broader sense the cathedral itself 
and the buildings and dwellings that grouped themselves around it formc'd 
a single unit. 

The extraordinary spirit of religious enthusiasm that prompted the 
undertaking and construction ofthe.se immense projects is well lirought out 
in the accounts of several medieval writers. “Who has ever heard tell, in 
times past,” wrote Abbot Haimon of Normandy to his brother monks in 
Tutbury, England after visiting Chartres, “that powerful princes of the 
world, that men brought up in honor and wealth, that nobles, men and 
women, have bent their j^roud and haughty necks to the harn(*ss of carts, 
and that, like beasts of burden, they have dragged to the abode of Christ 
these waggons, loaded with wines, grains, oil, stone, wood, and all that is 
nece.ssary for the wants of life, or for the construction of the church? . . . 
When they have reached the church, they arrange the waggons about it 
like a spiritual camp, and during the whole night they celebrate the watch 
by hymns and canticles. On each waggon they light tapers and lamps; 
they place there the infirm and sick, and bring them the precious relics of 
the Saints for their relief.” ^ 
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ARCHITECTURE: THE CATHEDRAL OF 
CHARTRES 

When the harmonious proportions of the west hn^acle of the Cathedral of 
Notre Darnc at Chartres (Fig. 7:2) are first observed, (everything s('ems as 
right as if it W(=ere the revelation of some immutablt‘ truth. This always 
comes as something of a surprise' wIk'h it is recalled that what see'ins so 
certain, so solid, so monumental is actually the end result of fire salvage, a 
long process of growth, and a goodly amount of improvisation. Four 
centuries, in fact, separate the earliest parts from the latest, and the interval 
betwa^en saw rapid construction in rime of prosperity, lag in time of poverty, 
w^ork inspired wath religious ardor, and (tik'I cU'stnu'tion by fire. 

The tri[)le portal and lancet windows first stood a full 40 feet back of the 
twin towers, and together tli(‘y were all that remained of the pn'vious 
Romanesque church after the conflagration of 1194. In the building of' the 
present structure, thc'y w'('r(' mov('d forward flush with the front towers. T he 
large rose window was designed to fill the intervening space, and above it 
the arcade of kings and a gable wrre addt'd to mask the ajit'x of th(' 
w'ooden roof which protects the vaulting of the nave. 

The stylistic difference betw'een the tw^o unsymmetrical spires is one ol’ 
the most striking features of the fa(;ade. Hk* supporting towers, as a j)art 
of the previous church, are af)[)roximately contemporary. The* u))per part 
and the spii'c of the one on the right, hc^wevcT, date' from tlu* time the later 
parts of the abbey church at Cluny w(Te b('ing finished; while tlu'ir (oun- 
terparts on the left are cont('mporary wath the laying of the foundations for 
St. Pelc'r's basilica in Rome in the ('arly 16th century. (Hose scrutiny will 
reveal such minor flaws as the discrepancy between the proportions of the 
portals and the .scale of the fac^ade as a whole, the rose window being s(‘t 
slightly to one side, and the awkw^ard joining of the gallery and arcade of 
kings above it with the south tower. In spite of these disparities the fa(^ade 
bears out the initial impn'ssion of unity surf)risingly well, and its space is .so 
logically divided as to become an external promise of the interior plan. 
Horizontally the three entrance portals lead into the nave while the flank¬ 
ing towers face the aisles. V(Ttically the portals corrcs])on(l to the nave 
arcade within, the lancets to the triforiurn gallcTy, and the rose window to 
the clearstory level. By this means its composition maintains an admirable 
int(!grity of relationship between the inner and outer aspex ts (^f the struc¬ 
ture. 

Rising above the twin towc'rs are the tall tapering spires that seem such a 
logical and necessary continuation of the vertical lines of the sup[)orting 



rig. 7:2. Chartres Cathedral. Faqade. 157' wide, South Tower 344' high, North Tower 377' 
high. West Portals c.ll45, South Tower r.1180, North Spire 1507-1513 (Courtesy French 
Government Tourist Office) 
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buttrcss(*s below, and that also seem to be such a fitting expression of the 
Gothic spirit of aspiration generally. The facade of Chartres, however, is 
almost unique in having a pair of them. In Paris, Rouen, Amiens, and 
elsewhere such spires were projected for the towers but were never com¬ 
pleted; and at Strasbourg one tower has a spire while the other does not. 
The two at Chartres make for an interesting contrast between the attitudes 
of the early and late archit(Tts. In the older one on the south the builder felt 
that the junction b('tween the tower and spire should be made as smoothly 
and efforth'ssly as possilile. This he accomplished by adding a story between 
the ihrt'c h'vc'ls of the tower below and the single shaft of the spire abov(\ 
Here the eight dormcTlike windows are each surmounted by alternating 
higher and lower miniature spire forms of their own, and, in turn, they 
overlap the base of the larger spin' and break the line by adding to the 
rhythm of the vertical movement. The transition from the square support¬ 
ing tower to the octagonal form of the spire, and the continuation of the 
straight upward lint's rising from the ground level to the rt'ceding sloping 
ones of tlu' spire which culminate 350 feet above, is thus accomplished with 
continuity and finesse. I'he later Gothic architect, whose task was to replace 
the old wooden spire which had liurned, was more concerned with greater 
intricacy of design and with sending his slimmer and more elegant spire 27 
feet higlu'r than its nt'ighbor. While both excel in terms of tlu'ir separate 
stylistic frames of reference, it is th(' old south tower, still sound after seven 


Fig. 7:4. Chartrt's 
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centuries and almost as many fires, that attracts the greater number of 
admirers. 

On entering Chartres through the central portal, the broad nave (Fig. 
7:3) spreads out to a width of 53 feet, making it one of the most spacious of 
all Gothic naves. On either side arc amply proportioned aisles with thc'ir 
stained-glass windows that allow a rich flood of light to enter. A look at the 
plan (Fig. 7:4) will show that in comparison with the abbey church at 
Cluny (Fig. 5:1), the Gothic architect has practically disp(*ns(‘d with walls. 
Instcrad of running parallel to the nave, the supporting ])iers are now at 
right angles to it, and the an'a between is bridged ov(t with vaults, thus al¬ 
lowing enough open space for glass so that the interior can be lighted at tlu' 
ground level as well as at the clearstory. Sine(' the eye is naturally drawn to 
light, the inUTior gi\’es the impression of being all windows. The walls, 
therefore, inst(‘ad of serving to bear the weight of the superstructure, now 
exist mainly to (melose the interior and as a framewoik for the glass. 
Through the language ol’forrn and color the wall space can now communi¬ 
cate with the worshipers in the nave by means of repn'sentations of religious 
subjects; and on a sunny day the beams of filtered light transform the floor 
into a constantly changing mosaic of color. 'Ibgelher with the clearstory 
windows the shafts of mysterious light serve also to acctnit the structural 
system of arches, piers, and vaults in such a way as to contribute to the 
illusion of infinite size and height. 

Returning to the center of the naxe, the attention is nrx{ drawn to the 
arcade of seven bays marching majestically t()w.nxl the crossing of the 
transc'jU (Fig. 7:5), and on to the choir b('yoncl. 'Fhe irninens(' [)iers consist 
of a strong central column with four attacla'd colonetK's of more slender 
proportions, which are spaced (’venly around them. Close examination will 
show an alternating pattern whereby one has an octagonal ccaitcT with four 
round attached colonetles, whih' the next reverse's this by having a round 
center and four attached octagonal ( olonettes. Inti'n'st is provided by this 
alternate projection and rece.ssion of the core columns as well as by the 
variation in the light as reflected from a round and angular surface. The 
architect has here shown still another instance of his awareness of light and 
shade; and by this rather simple means he has given the nave arcadt' an 
unobtrusive variety without in any way marring the over-all impre.ssion of 
unity. 

The space above the graceful pointed arches of the nave arcade is filled 
by a series of smaller open arches which span the space between the bays. 
Behind them runs th(* triforium gallery, a passage utilizing the space above 
the internal roofing over the aisles and under the slanting external roof that 
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extends outward from the base of the clearstory. Abo\^(‘ thc‘ trilorium runs 
the clearstory level, which now fully accomplishes its purpose. Its space is 
occupied by a minimum of masonry and a maximum of glass in tlu' form (jf 
a triple pattern of two lancet windows b(‘low and a circular one above, 
which almost completely hll the allotted space horizontally and vertically. 

Covering the span of the nave is th(‘ triumph of the Ciothic Iniilders, tlu' 
broad quadripartite vaulting (f ig. 7:6), which hen^ rises at Chartres 122 
f(‘et above the ground l(‘V(‘l. It is this principle of vaulting that underlies ail 
Gothic thinking and, in turn, explains all the su])porting facts of shafts, 
colonettes, clustered columns, piers, and pointed arches -all of which 
exist to direct the descending weight of the intersecting ribs of the vaults 
toward the ground as efficiently as possible. The heavier transverse ribbing 
is carried past th(‘ ck^arslory and triforium levels by the large central shaft, 
while the smaller cross ribs are borne by the groups of slender colonettes 
that extend downward and cluster around the massive central piers of the 
nave arcade belovw Chartres is about midway in the cumulative trial-and- 
error proc('ss by which the Gothic system was eventually peiiected. l’h(‘ 
central piers of the nave arcade are still somew^hat bulky, as though the 
architect could not entirely trust his own daring. Greater slenderness was 
achieved at Rheiins and Amiens, and the tendency tow-ard slimness and 
height continued until the limit Wcis passed at Beauvais. 

Externally there is an opposite* number to each of these* interior members 
(Fig. 7:7). The function of the flying buttress is to carry the thrust of the 
vaulting at specific points outward over the aisles to the piers that are .set 
at right angles to the length of the nave. The function of flying buttress, 
pinnacle, and pier are now likewise clarified. From the observer’s point of 
view, just as the eye is drawn irresistibly upward on the interior by the 
rising vertical lines, so also on the outside it follows the rising vertical piers 
to the pinnacles, along the rhythmic procession of the flying buttresses 
toward the gabled roof of the transepts and on to the infinitude of space 
beyond. 

The structural purpose of the pointed arch likewise becomes clear. The 
Romanesque architects of Burgundy had used it at Cluny and Vezelay 
mainly as a decorative device to give the feeling of height and elegance. 
Gothic architects, however, pointed their arches to achieve equality on the 
levels of the crowns in the intersecting ribs of the arches (Fig. 7:8), and it 
was for them primarily an clement in the construction. By the ever-increas¬ 
ing .skill with which they u.sed this device, they were able to achieve a 
constantly increasing height, which in turn led to loftier vaults and more 
ethereal effects. 



Fig. 7:6 (ahf)ve). Clhartrcs Catht-dral, 
VaultiTig over Apse. 1 .1194-1260 (Clarence 
Ward). Fig. 7:7 (left). Perspective Cross 
Section of the Amiens Cathedral. Drawing by 
Viollct-le-Duc. Fig. 7:8 (below). Developed 
Gothic Vault. T9rawing by W. D. Richmond 
(Courtesy John Ives Scwall) 
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By using all these means in conjunction with one another, the Gothic 
architect was able to effect an activation of dead mass into an equilibrium 
of weights and balances. Gothic architecture must therefore be considered 
primarily as a logical system of vaulting that is maintained in a state of 
equipoise by a complex opposition of thrusts and counterthrusts. As such it 
is a dynamic force in which every part bears a necessary functional relation 
to the whole. Each stone, in fact, had to be carefully adjusted according to 
its weight, and its dynamic tendency had to be calculated in terms of what 
was above and below it, so that its mass could be successfully transferred 
along the various levels until it came to rest at the proper point. If any part 
should give way the entire structure would be in danger. M'h(‘ result l)e- 
comes all the more remarkable when it is remembered that the Gothic 
builders used mortar and concrete in the joinings only as reinforcement and 
as a kind of structural insurance. Even if no mortar were used, the 122-foot 
arches w^ould still stand simply by the mathematical accuracy of the formula 
of stone upon stone. 

On the other hand, the logic of the interior and extca ior supports was not 
always consistent wath the irregularity of the site. Over a period of tinu' lh(* 
ground might settle or the piers and buttresses might be undtTinined at 
certain points by floods, which would place the whole structure in danger 
Another weakness came from th(' inif^ossibility of making the vaults at 
such a high level heavy enough to withstand the wind and weatlK'r. At 
Chartn‘s and elsewhere the thin masonry had to Ix' protect(‘d on top by the 
addition of wooden roofs, which at Chartres actually burned several tiiTK's 
without, however, destroying the vaults underneath. The triumph of th(^ 
builder of Chartres is that his structure hcis never had to be reinforced, and 
that it stands today substantially the same as it did seven centuries ago. Its 
sister church at Rheims has far(*d equally wcW by sur\'iving the ccnturi('s, 
two fires, and an artillery bombardment in World War I. The Gothic 
cathedrals, in fact, bid fair to realize the ardent hopes of the peoi)le w^ho 
built them, as was (!xpr(\ssed so aptly by Guillaume le Breton when the 
w^alls of Chartres wen! still rising, “it now need have nothing to fear from 
fire till the day of judgment.” - 

At Chartres the wings of the transepts each terminate in triple portals 
(Fig. 7:9) that eclipse in size and magnificence those of the western fai^ade. 
Since the latter were a survival from the previous church, they resemble the 
flat Romanesque portals and contrast strongly with the 13th-century style 
of those of the transepts, which arc enframed by row after row of richly 
sculptured archivolts. A sense of projection by means of light and shadow is 
achieved by these triple portals; and, in spite of their indentation, the 



I’ig. 7:<J. Chartres Cathedral, South Porch. 13th C^entury (Courtesy French Cjovernment 
'i (jurist (Xlice) 

doors actually seem to come forward in a gesture of welcornt' to those' who 
enter. Another glance at tin* plan will reveal one more instance of the 
unwillingnc'ss of Ciothit' buildtTs to be bound too rigidly by the laws of 
symmetry, since the' two jxaches are of differing size and proportion. Fhe 
size of such parts was d('lerinined by the ne't'ds of different times and the 
tastes of the individual dtaiors. The north transept with its portals and 
porch and stained glass was the' project of the royal family of France, 
especially of Blanche of Castile and Ikt son St. I.ouis (Fig. 7:10), while its 
southern counterpart was donated by their rival in pow(‘r, the Duke of 
lirittany. When the cathedral was dedicatcxl in the year 1260, Louis himself 
was present with such an ass('mbly of bishops, canons, princes, and peasants 
as had raredy bc'cn s(‘en. 

Beyond the transepts extc'iid the spacious choir and sanc:tuary, which are 
surrounded by the double-aisled ambulatory in order to give easy access to 
the apse and its crowm of radiating chayxds. The increasingly ornate Gothic 
liturgy demanded tlu' participation of more and more clergymen, and the 
cavernous rec esses of the huge structure made an evcx-larger number of 
voices in the choir nc'cessary. The apsidal chapels arc also one of the most 
distinctive features of a developed Gothic plan. The need for them arose 
during the pilgrimage period from the religious idea of the intercession of 



























Fig. 7:10. Blanche of Castile and St. Louis. Illuminatod Manuscript, f.1226-1234. Pierpont 
Morgan Library, New York 


the saints, each of whom was thought to specialize in certain sorts of 
petitions. The godhead centering in the Trinity was much too abstract 
to fire the popular imagination, and it always remained a subject of .specula¬ 
tion mainly for theologians. The saints, however, who were once human, 
had a special significance at this time, and smaller chapels in which their 
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relics reposed w(Te needed lo fulfil th(‘ function of the church as a shrine. 
The most important of all, of course, was the V'irgin herself who, according 
to the thought of the period, was the prime interceder with her Son. The 
I^ady Chapel in Gothic churches therefore almost always is [)lac(?d in the 
apse on the main axis of the nave, while the c hapels of the lesser saints are 
grouped on either side. All thc'se considerations were r(‘sponsible for the 
expansion of the parts beyond the' transepts to quite unprc-cedented pro¬ 
portions. 

As far as the decorative detail is concerncxl, the Gothic interior needs 
little' more than the vertical lines of its structural mc'mbcrs, the variety of 
rc'jiresentations in its stained glass, and, above all, the flow of light. At 
('hartres the lighting is so organized as to achieve a gradual crc'scc'ndo from 
the low intensity of the dominantly blue lanc'cts and rose window in the 
west, through the* aisle and ch'arstory windows of the nave, past the rich 
rc'ds of th(' transept rose* windows, until the climax is reached in the' high 
intensity of the fiv(' lancc'ts in the apse, which soar above the altar and cap¬ 
ture the essenc:c‘ of the* morning sunlight. Early Christian and Romanesejue 
churcht's had dc'jjended mainly on the inner illumination of candlelight. 
The Gothic church, how<'ver, beconu\s etherealized by making external 
light into an intc'rior fac t through the proc('ss of capturing the' rays of 
the sun and transforming them into a myriad of brilliant prismatic colors. 
The unit}' of the* interior thus depends mainly on the dual means of the 
uniformity of struc tural detail and the dirc'ction cjf the flow of light. Both 
material and immaterial c'lc'inc'iits thus share in the func tion cjf intc\grating 
the vast intericn' into a c ()m|)lcte and harmonious whole. 

THE SCULPTURE OF CHARTRES CATHEDRAL 

As important to the mc'dieval mind as the structure itself was the choice 
and location of the sculptural and pictorial reprc'sentations that were to 
give the church its significance and meaning. In a Romanc-squc' monastic 
church these were found in the carved tympanums over the portals, on the 
capitals of the columns throughout the interior, and in wall paintings, 
especially in the apsidal end. Since such representations were designed for 
those leading cloistered and contemplative livc\s, they were found in the 
interior; and the character of the representations was seldom obvious and 
frequently enigmatic. In a Gothic building, however, the interior columns 
rise to such a height that specific pictorial subjects would be out of the 
normal range of vision. They also would be eclipsed by the complex lines 
of the vaulting. The interior capitals at Chartres and elsewhere are deco¬ 
rated mainly with foliage and flower forms (Fig. 7:5), and more specific 
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representations were left for the windows. Gothic capitals differed from 
their Romanesque counterparts in the more naturalistic treatment of the 
leaves and fruit; and instead of fanciful conceptions, such as the trc('s of 
Paradise, they became more and more realistic. Bishop Durand, writing in 
1284, seemed hard pressed to find any of the traditional spiritual meanings 
for them at all and w^as content in his description with saying that they 
‘'represent the fruits of good works that grow fi orn the roots of virtiu*.” To 
thus dismiss so summarily the several hundred capitals of a Gothic interior 
makes it abundantly clear that they now conveyed little profundity ol‘ 
meaning. 

At Chartres, with tlu* exception of these foliated cajjitals and an elabo¬ 
rate choir screen that was added in the Renaissance, ther(' is little sculptural 
interest in th(‘ interior. I'he intention of the medieval builders W’as quite' 
clearly to concentrate it on the exterior, and the profusion and quality of 
th(' sculpture outside is such as to leave no doubt about the high regard in 
which the art was held at this time. The extt'rior of C'hartres has, in fac't, 
w'ell over 2()0() carved figures, which arc about evenl)' distributed betvvec'ii 
the west faqade and the north and south porches of the transepts. The 
(iothic sculptor remains as anonymous as his Ronian(*sc|U(‘ broth(‘r, as in 
both periods the work was done by .schools of traveling craftsmen who 
congregated w'herever the building of churches w^as in progress. From the 
(Tiorrnous number of examples produced in the 13th century alone, tlu' 
ranks of these craftsmen must ha\’e been well populated, and the stroke' ol‘ 
the sculptor's chisel on stone must have been one of the more familiar 
sounds of that time. Fhe (Gothic .sculptor had the advantage over his 
pi-edecessors in being able to follow*^ stone models rather than having to 
translate the lines of an illuminated manuscript into another medium. 
While the Romanesque sculpture tends to be more linear, as in the drapery 
of the tympanum figures at \ ezelay (Fig. 5:11), the (iothic is more con¬ 
cerned with carving in depth; and the pla('(*ment of the sculj^ture out of 
doors also made the artists more con.scious of the play of light and shade 
on th('ir forms. Most (jcjtliic sculpture also seems to have been finished 
before Ix'ing set in {)lace, wlu'ix'as the opy)osite was a]:)parently the practice 
in the Romanesque' pt'riod. While tlu' tec hnique of the Gothic sculptor was 
undoubtc'dly superior, the standardization of the* iconcygraphy in his time 
dici not allow him cjuite as much imaginative' frc'edom as his predecessor 
had enjoyed. Both periods, however, shared the' inevitable ups and downs of 
school sculpture where the skill of some craftsmen far exceeds that of 
others. 

The profusion of sculpture in a Gothic cathc'dral wc^uld lead to consider¬ 
able confusion were it not for the close relationship its forms have with the 
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architectural framework. The Gothic structure' itself was so complete, so 
overwhelming, that no amount of decorative license- would be; able; to over- 
shadow it; nor, indeed, did the Gothic carvers have any intention of going 
th(ur separate way, and their work was always conceived and executed in 
t(Tnis oi the architectural frame of reference. Even so, the enormous num- 
b(T of examples would ho a bit bewildering were it not for some attempt 
to unify tlu; iconogra|)hy. Since the cathedral is a peof)le’s church, it can¬ 
not follow so consistent a system as that of an abl>ey, which was designed 
for a small groui) who followed a common ideal of life. Instead of single 
unified compositions, therefore, the Gothic went in for greater variety, so as 
to be sure to provide something for every l(‘V(‘l of taste. At Chartres, 
furthermore, where the west portals arc a carryover from a [irevious church, 
and where every century since the building was l)(‘gun has contributed 
something to the gi and total, it can be seen that the problem of discerning a 
unified plan is almost impossible!. Since most of th(‘ sculpture' as well as 
the structure dates freiin the first half of the 13th century, it is possible 
from these examples, frejin a common tradition, and from the thought of 
the pe'riod, to derive some'thing resembling a ge^nerral plan. 

rhe iconographical schermc at CUiartrc's was de'tcnninexl first of all by its 
dedication as a shrine of the' Virgin Mary semiething that was share'd by 
so many other Nejtre Dame cathc'drals eif the time, such as those of Paris, 
Kheims, Rouen, and Amiens. More than any of these, however, Chartres 
was more closely assoc iated with her bc^cause! of a leing-standing tradition, 
the de^dicaticjn of the fe)rmer churches which stood on the same spot, and 
because of its possession of some famous relics. 'Ehe greatc'st of these was the 
legendary veil of the X'irgin, which, by tradition, had been presented by 
the Fiyzantine Empress Irc'ne to Charlemagne and dcjiiated to the cathc'dral 
by his grandson Chark's the Bald. Next in importance was the skull of the 
Virgin’s mother, St. Anne, which was brought back from the crusades and 
presented to the church in 1205. This lattc'r relic accounts for the promi¬ 
nence at Chartres of the representations of St. Anne, and the fact that her 
feast was the occasion of pilgrimages almost as great as those honoring her 
daughter. At Chartres, then, the iconography was determined principally 
by the cult of the Virgin, and secondarily as a kind of Christian pantheon. 
Since the Virgin in 13th-century thought was considered to be the patroness 
of the arts and sciences as well as the heavenly protectress, mediator, and 
mother of all humanity, it can be .seen that the subject matter was not very 
rigidly restricted. 

The cathedral of Chartres as the court of Mary, the Queen of Heaven, 
had to surpass in magnificence all the grandeur that surrounded earthly 
queens. This was the era in which strong-armed military feudalism was 
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being replaced by courtliness, and just as the clergy sang the prais(\s ol 
Noire Dame, so the knights of tlie castles lauded th('ir ladies in particular 
and Our Lady as the* universal symbol. The high {)lac e created for woman¬ 
hood in secular circles is thus the courtly parall(‘l of the religious cult of (he 
\’irgin. In the poetry of the time a knight's lady love appears as th(‘ unap¬ 
proachable paragon of all feminine virtue and charm. To woo and win Ikt, 
he who aspii'cd to her fa\'or had to storm the fortn^ss of her heart ]>y 
leehni(|ues far more intricate and subtle than thos(’ needed to tak(' a castle. 
When suee('ssful he beeanu' the vassal of his mistress, and she his liege lady 
who could command him as she would. The conec'pt of romantic lov(‘ 
originated here in the Cothie Middle Ages and came to full flowc'r in the* 
complex code of chivalry. With its exaltation of the position of vvomcai and 
its concern with the defense of the weak against the strong, it established 
the Western code of manners that is still valid to a degre'c e\'(‘n today. 

The favored reading matter in aristocratic circles ranged frenn Ovid’s 
Ar/ of Lju'e of ancient Roman days to the contemporary Romaucr of the Rose. 
Inelud(*d also were such stori(\s as Tristan and Iseult, Aucassin and Nico- 
lette, and the legends of King Arthur's court. Since such works were ad¬ 
dressed mainly to the knightly cla.ss, they usually began with extend('d lists 
of the ancestors of the hero and heroine, and at Ohartn's their visual count¬ 
erpart is found in such Biblie.al g(‘nealogies as those* showing the* kings and 
queens of Judah as the ancestors of Mary and Clhrist. A law of pr(*('ed('nee 
as rigid as any courtly etiquette was ob.served in tlu* order of pr(*sentation 
and the location of these figures. Because the Old I’estarnent pro[)hets, for 
instance, lived before the Christian era, they w(*r(* [)laced in the shadows of 
the north porch, w^hik* the Apostles and ptTsonalities of the New Testament 
are found in the sunlit south porch. Christ and Mary, as King and Ciu(*('n 
of Heaven, are found over the central portals, while figures of lesser rank 
in their court are found in various places with proximity to them deter¬ 
mined by their importance. 

'Ihe iconography of the sculptures at Chartres, like the form of its 
faqade, was partly the result of profound planning, compromises by the 
clergy with the donors who came from all social classes, some concessions to 
popular taste, and just plain happenstance. What consistency the scheme 
has is seen in a beginning on the west fagade, a middle on the north porch, 
and an end on the south. On the west fac;ade the story of Christ from his 
ancestors to the ascen.sion is told in the 70()-odd carved figures of the three 
tympanums, the archivolts which surround them, the columns below with 
their bases and capitals, and the gallery above. The central tympanum en¬ 
closes the figure of Christ in Majesty surrounded by the apocalyptic beasts 
and the 24 elders, which is called by tradition the Royal Portal (Fig. 7:11). 
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This is the vision of the eternal Christ as he was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be. The tympanum over the right portal depicts the begin¬ 
ning of his earthly life with the annunciation and birth, in which the Virgin 
Mary figures so prominently; while that over the left portal gives the close 
of his days on earth with his ascension. The composition of the north porch 
is concerned primarily with the history of Mary, which is traced along Old 
Testament lines from the creation of man to her death and heavenly coro¬ 
nation. The south porch continues this drama of redemption and takes up 
the story at the beginning of the New Testament; carries it on through the 
work of the church and its saints, popes, abbots, and bishops; and closes 
with a prophetic vision of the final day of the universe at the Last Judgment. 
It is this latter event that is the culmination and climax of the whole icono- 
graphical scheme, and it is stirringly depicted in the central tympanum of 
the south porch. 

Worked in along the way is a complete visual record of the thought of the 
medieval period. 'Fhe myriad of statues and relief figures, in combination 
with the stained glass within, constitutes a kind of visual encyclopedia con¬ 
taining an A to Z account of 13lh-century knowledge. As such, the repre¬ 
sentations constitute a medieval pictorial synthesis similar to the Summa 
Theologiae of St. Thomas Aquinas, in which he assembled in one huge work 
the arguments and answers to every possible theological problem; or 
similar to the Speculum Majus of Vincent of Beauvais, who departmentalized 
all knowledge into Mirrors of Nature, Knowledge, and History, and to 
which another hand added Morality. The Mirror of Nature would be 
found in the frequent representations of the forms of flora and fauna; 
Knowledge in those of the liberal arts, signs of the zodiac, and labors of the 
months; History in the story of humanity from Adam and Eve to the Last 
Judgment; and Morality in the virtues and vices, and wise and foolish 
virgins. Both of these works in their way, as well as the cathedral sculptures, 
were compendiums of all the available knowledge of the time. 

In addition to the usual Scriptural scenes and legends from the lives of 
the saints, there was a place for ancient lore and contemporary history; for 
prophecy and fact; for the forms of fabulous animals and those of the beasts 
of burden found on the farms of the district; for old wives’ talcs and the 
latest scientific learning as taught in the universities; for portraits of princes 
and those of tradesmen; for representations of angelic beauty and the 
shapes of grotesque gargoyles, which served sometimes as water spouts and, 
more dccoratively, as curious forms darting centrifugally outward over the 
cornices of the roof or lurking in unexpected places; and for the liberal 
arts and allegories of virtue and vice. The function of these representations 




as the Bible of the poor and the books of the illiterate has been so often 
pointed out that their equal importance as a kind of theological and secular 
encyclopedia for the educated has sometimes been overlooked. The iconog¬ 
raphy of Chartres becomes, then, a kind of visual Siinirno, and the cathedral 
itself functioning as the center of the town’s activities becomes, in turn, a 
synthesis of the life of its time. It is this element of all-inclusivenes.s, plus its 
elasticity and capacity for growth and change, as much as its structure and 
monumental size that makes tlu' medieval cathedral the great institution 
that it was. Since the number of repre.sentations is so vast that they would 
take up volumes if described in detail, the discussion will be narrowed 
down to two typical compositions, that of the 12th-century portal of the 
Virgin on the west facade, and a part of its 13th-century counterpart on the 
north transept. 

The tympanum of the Virgin Portal of the west facade at Chartres 
(Fig. 7:12) is a typical early Gothic composition, which set a precedent for 
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all later Notre Dame churches. The story is told in the simplest possible 
terms in three rising panels. Beginning in the lower left is the Annunciation, 
with just the figures of the Angel Gabriel and Mary; the next pair shows the 
Visitation; the Nativity is in the center; and the shepherds in the midst of 
their sheep (Fig. 7:13) are coming from the right for the Adoration, just as 
their successors came in from the fields near Chartres to worship at Mary’s 
shrine. The middle band depicts the presentation of the young Jesus in the 
temple. His position on the altar foreshadows his later sacrifice. Friends 
approach from both sides bearing gifts. In the space above, the Virgin sits 
crowned and enthronc'd, holding her Divine Son and attended by a pair of 
archangels. She is shown frontally as a queen accepting the homage of th(‘ 
humble, wBo bow their heads as they enter her court through the portal 
below. 

Of the greatest interest are the figures syniboli/ing her attribute's in the 
archivolts which frame the tympanum. It is most striking, perhaps, to find 
Mary associated so prominently with the seven liberal arts; and, like Athena 
of old, the patroness of the intellectual disciplines. Albertus Magnus in his 
Mariale declared that the Virgin w^as perfect in the arts; and in his Surrmia^ 
'Fhomas Aquinas includes among his propositions the question of ‘‘Whethc'r 
the Blessed Virgin Mary possessed perfectly the seven liberal arts”—which, 
of course', was trium{)hantly affirmed. These' representations are also n'- 
minders that this w^as an age w’hich produced great scholars, and that 
intellectual understanding as well as faith was now one of the conditions of 
salvation. The fact that Chartres was the location of one of the great 
cathedral schools is also brought out; and before the founding of the* Univer¬ 
sity of Paris, it shared with Rheirns the distinction of bc'ing the best-known 
center of learning in Europe. 

The curriculum of the cathedral school was, of course, the seven liberal 
arts, which were divided into the Trivium, which dealt with the science of 
words in the three subjects of Grammar, Rhetoric, and Dialectic; and the 
higher faculty of the Quadrivium, which was concerned with the science of 
numbers through the study of Arithmetic, Geometry, Astronomy, and 
Music. They are symbolized abstractly by female figures somewhat akin 
to the ancient muses, wffiile below them are found their most renowned 
human exponents. Beginning with the lower left corner of the outside 
archivolt, Aristotle is seen dipping his pen into the inkwell. Above him is a 
thoughtful figure representing Dialectic. In one hand she holds a dragon- 
headed serpent symbolizing subtlety of thought, and in the other the torch 
of knowledge. Then comes Cicero as the great orator and over him the 
figure of rhetoric making a characteristic oratorical gesture. The next pair 
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are Eiiclid and Geometry, both of whom are deep in their calculations. 
In the same band, moving now from the top downward arc Arithmetic and 
probably Boethius. Below them is (h<; star-gazing figure of Astronomy, who 
holds a bushel basket which signifies the relationship of her science to the 
calendar, so important in a farming district like Chartres. Ptolemy, to 
whom the medievalists ascribed the invention of the calendar and clock, is 
her human representative. 
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The figures on the lowest level arc Grammar and Donatus, the ancient 
Roman grammarian. Grammar (Fig. 7:14) holds an open book in one hand 
and the discif)linary switch in the other over the heads of two young pupils, 
one of whom is laughing and pulling the other’s hair. The last pair in the 
series of seven are adjacent to those in the inner archivolt. F^elow is Py¬ 
thagoras (Fig. 7:15) the reputed founder of music theory, who is shown 
writing in medieval fashion with a desk over his knees, while on the wall 
behind him is a shelf holding a supply of pens for writing and sponges for 
erasures. Above him is the figure of Musi(‘ surrounded by instruments 
(Fig. 7:16). At her back is a inoiioehord, us(‘d to calculate the intervals and 
for accuracy of pitch; on her lap is a psaltery; on the wall hangs a three- 
stringed viol; and she is striking the set of three chime b(‘lls, which alludes 
to the Pythagorean discovery of the math(‘matical ratios of the yjcrfect 
intervals—the octave, th<‘ fifth, and the fourth. Both Gcrb(‘rt of Rheims and 
his pupil Bishop Fulbert of Chartres are known to have taken an active 
interest not only in th(' theory of music but in its performance as w('ll, and 
the two figures, showing Pythagoras as the think(‘r and Music as tlu' per¬ 
former, symbolize that Chartres w'as an important cenic’r for both the 
theoretical as well as the practical aspects of music. 

A comparison of these figures repn'senting the liberal arts with those on 
the north porch show how far intellec tual curiosity had extended a cemtury 
later. While the universities had absorbed the humanistic tradilion of the 
arts as taught in the cathedral schools, thc^y also included the' study of 
thccjlogy, law, and medicune. There are perscniific’ations here of Philosophy, 
still by Aristotle; of (jeometry, now coupled with Arehiteeiure and with 
Archimedes as their exponent; and of Medicine, re[)resented by Hippoc ¬ 
rates. In addition, there are some nonuniversity pursuits, such as Painting, 
personified by Apelles, Metalcrafts by Tubal-eain, and Agriculture by a 
group made up of Adam, Abel, and Cain. 

Far more elaborate in scope and less restrained in decorative detail than 
the west faejade is the incomparable north porch which, with its three 
portals, stretches out to a width of 120 feet, thus spanning the transe{)t 
completely. A gift of the royal family of France*, its construction and decora¬ 
tion extended from the reign of Louis VIII and the regency of his cjucen, 
Blanche of Castile, through that of their .son, St. Louis, or roughly the first 
three quarters of the 13th century. It is dedicated to the Virgin and ex¬ 
pands the theme of the Virgin Portal on the west faejade to encyclopedic 
proportions. Her history from the annunciation and nativity through the 
childhood of Jc.sus is found on the left portal, while the scenes of her death 
and assumption are depicted on the lintel over the central door, and that of 
her enthronement and coronation in the tympanum above. Her attributes 
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arc n'vcalcd in the archivolts through scries after series of cyclical repre¬ 
sentations, such as those of the 14 heavenly beatitudes and 12 feminine 
personifications of the active' and contemplative liftr, one of the latter of 
which is seen in Figure 7:17, Especially fine is the single figure of her 
mother, St. Anne, holding the infant Mary in her arms, which adorns th<* 
trunu'au of the c(*ntral doorway (Fig. 7:18). From the harmonious lines of 
the folds of her drapery to the dignified and matronly face, the work is one 
of the most satisfying realizations of the mature Gothic sculptural style. 

It will be noted from th(' contours of the .south porch (Fig. 7:9) that the 
arches of the portals are now more highly pointed, and their enclosure by 
gables further emphasizes their verticality. The deep recession of the porch 
allows for a much greater play of light and shade in the statuary that is used 
so lavishly that every available space from the bases of the columns to the 
peak of the gable is covered. 'Ehe figures on both the north and south porches 
in comparison with the earlier ones on the west fac^ade have bodies more 
naturally proportioned; their postures show greater variety and informal¬ 
ity; and there is much more mobility of facial expression. The representa¬ 
tions of plants and animals arc considerably closer to nature; and in com¬ 
parison with the impersonality of those on the west front, many of the 
human figures arc so individualized that they seem like portraits of living 
persons. In the change of style, however, they have in turn forfeited some¬ 
thing of the previous monumentality as well as a closer union with the 
architecture 
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THE STAINED GLASS OF CHARTRES 

Time has taken its inevitable loll of the exterior sculptures, and only traces 
of their ori,urinal polychrome and gilt remain to remind the observer that 
they constituted at one time a rich and colorful pageant. Only in the flow 
of carved lines and in the varied play of light and shade that now relieve 
(he present monochrome gray, can their original (‘fleet be reconstructed 
in the imagination. The full color of medieval pageantry, however, still 
exists in the interior where the stained glass has remained undimmed 
throughout the centuries. Here, in Chartres, the prodigious wealth of pure 
color in the 175 survixing glass panels hypnotizes the senses; and through 
the medium of polychromatic light something of the emotional exaltation 
that inspired medieval man to create such a temple to the Queen of H(!aven 
can still be felt. Here, as elsewhere, the structural and decorative elements 
are tied together as closely as pcLssible; and just as with the scul|)tur(‘, the 
glass never seems applied but rath(‘r to be an integral part of tht' whole. 'The 
designer was always aware of the size, proportion, and placement of his 
window in relation to its architectural setting. While glass before th(‘ 19th 
and 20th centuric's is not usually thought of in the structural sens<\ it 
neverthel(‘ss had to fill a large architectural void and to take the pressurt* of 
wind and weather into account. This was accomplished mainly by dividing 
the space geometrically into smaller parts by the use of stone tracery as in 
the mullions, by parallel iron bars across the open expanse, and more 
minutely by the fine strips of lead which held the small pieces of glass in 
place. While Clhartres must divide its architectural and sculptural honors 
with its neighboring cities, the town was especially renowned as (he center 
of giassmaking, and the highest achievement of its glaziers, as exemplified 
in their own cathedral, made it in this respect incomparable. 

All the visual arts must come to terms in their separate ways with the 
problem of light. Architectural exteriors must take sunlight into account; 
sculpture, whetluT in nJicT or in the round, demands an expressive use of 
light and shade; and painting, whether on a wall or on canvas, must be 
done with an eye toward the reflection of light. In each case, howc'ver, the 
observer receives his imprc'ssion by means of refracted light. Only in the 
case of stained gla.ss is the direct ray the primary conc(.Tn of the artist. In 
this medium he transforms his light prismatically through his colored glass 
and thus achieves a greatCT brilliance and intensity than is possible in any 
other medium, a fact which accounts for the immediate appeal of his art to 
connoisseur and layman alike. The use of stained glass as wall panels allies 
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it to the earlier us(' of inosaies, Iresco paintin,L»s, ('inbroich'red wall hangini^s 
and tapestries. While the t^laziei s art was developed in RoitiaiK'sque tiriK's, 
it was not until tlu' earliest ( joihie structure was built by Abbot Suger that 
stained glass rc'ceived a place in the iconography on a par with that of 
sculpture and painting. With tlu' virtual disappearance of the walls and the 
great height of the vaulting in (iothic buildings, mural and ceiling painting 
was out of the question. Pictorial decoration, however, was needed more 
than (‘\xr belong il the stony logic of the piers and vaults were not entirely 
to dominate the interior. The window space consequently bcrcame the only 
availabh' surface lor such decoration, and much of the expressive impact of 
(lolhic art depended on the (*frectiv(‘n(\ss of these luminous tapestri(‘s. 

'[’he great variety of jewcdlike color was achievc'd ch(anically by the 
addition of certain minerals to the glass when it was in a molten state. 
When cool, th(‘ slu'c'ts were' cut into smaller sections, and the designer 
could then tit them into his previously prepared outline. Piec(‘S of various 
sizes were next joined together by k^ad strips. Details, such as the features in 
the fa('('S, were then a|)|)lied in the form of mcTal oxid(\s and made pvv- 
manent by firing in a kiln. lunally, the individual paru'ls making up the 
|jattern of (h(‘ whole window were fasttauxl to tlu' iron bars alread>’ iin- 
IxTkk'd in the masonry. When seen against the light th(' glass api)ears 
translucent, while the lead and iron became opaque blac k lines that serve to 
(.)Utlin(‘ the figures as well as to s(’i)arate the colors and prevent them from 
bc'coming blurred when vic'wc'd at a distance. Black and white reproduc¬ 
tions can convey only the faintest idea of the brilliantly colored originals, 
and it should be noted (‘specially that th(‘ black lines of the iron and lead 
are overaccented. It is iu'\ ertlu*k\ss [)ossible to observe from photographs 
ihc care W’ith which the formal dc'sign and the details were executed. 

The stained-glass artists shared with mo.saicists and manu.script illumi¬ 
nators a distinct |)rc'fercnc(* for two-dimensional designs. The dignified 
formality cT their figures and the abstract patterns of the borders blenck'd 
their work admiiably into the' architec tural setting. By thus avoiding any 
hint of naturalistic elfe'Cts, sucli as landscape backgrounds and the like, and 
by conceuitrating on patte'rns of pure color and geometrical Ibrms, they 
helped to promote' the illusion of infinite space. 

The' iconographie al plan of the glass at Chartre\s has little more unity 
than an e'lie yedopedia; like' the e'xterior sculpture, it is held together mainly 
by the de'dicalion of the' church as a shrine e;)f the Virgin Mary. There is 
never any doubt on the part of those who ente'r that they are in the presence 
of the Queen of Heaven, who sits enthrone'd in maje'sty in the central panel 
of the apse over the high altar. Grouped around her in neighboring panels 




Chartres Cathedral. Stained Cdass Windows, Details. Fig. 7:19 (above left). Bakers. Fig. 7:20 
(above right). Furriers. Middle 13th Century (Houvet) 



Fig. 7:21 (left). Wheelwright and Barrel-makers. 
Middle 13th Century (Houvet) 






Fig. 7:22. Chartres Cathedral. North Rose Window. Diameter 44'. J 223-1226 (Houvet) 
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arc the archangels, saints, prophets; portraits of the noble donors, and 
symbols of the craftsmen and tradespeople, almost 4000 figures in all, who 
honor her and make up her court. Below, on her feast days, were the 
crowds of living pilgrims who gathered in the nave and chaj3(Js at her feet, 
and who aspired to come into her eternal presence one day as they had 
come into her shrine on this occasion. 

An interesting commentaiA' on the changing social conditions of the 13th 
century ('an be read in the rc'cords of th(' donors of the windows. In the 
lowest part of each one is a '\signature'‘' indicating the indix idual, family, 
or group who defrayed the great expense of the glass. Only a royal purse 
was equal to a large rose window; while the lancets of tlu' na\'(' and choir 
were within the mx'ans of members of the aristocracy and the church 
hierarchy, such as bishops and canons. The status and prosperity of the 
medieval guilds of craftsmen and merchants, liowevcr, was such that the 
vast majority of the windows was donated by them. VVhik' the rox al family 
of France and the Duke of Brittany wen' (onte nt with the wings of the 
transepts, the most prominent windows oi‘ all, tlu' -ly-foot-high ((‘liter 
lancets of the apse, were given by the guilds; and th(' on(‘ over the high 
altar toward which all ('y(‘s w(‘r(' drawn was the gift of tlu' bak(Ts. Each 
guild had a patron saint, and most windows under their patronagx' w(‘r(‘ 
conceriK'd with the life and mirack's of their special saint. In the cast' of tlu' 
nobility, the family coat of arms was sufficient id(‘ntilication; but with the 
guilds, the “signature'’ took the form of a craftsman (‘iigaged in some 
typical phas(' of his work. Souk* 19 difi'erent confratt'rnitit's an' n*pr(‘S('nt(‘d 
in the windows at Chartres, including the bakers (Fig. 7:19), furriers 
(Fig. 7:20), and wheelwrights and barn'l-iiiakt'rs (Fig. 7:21). 

The great njse window of the west fa<;ad(' dates from the early 13th 
century and is thus contemporary with the majority of examples in the rest 
of the church. Fhe three lancets below it, lujwever, like the portals under 
th(‘m on the exterior, were originally part of the previ(jus church. B(‘sid(\s 
being the earliest of all the windows, tlu'y are, by common agreement of 
the experts on the subject, also the best. I’heir origin has been traced to th(' 
school which did the windows of Suger\s church at St. Denis and which 
was working at Chartres for the first time on an assignment outside of 
Paris. The work of the 12th-century designers was on the whok' much finer 
grained and more jcwellike, and infinite care was lavished on the geo¬ 
metrical and arabesque patterns in the borders. They are dominated by 
their vibrant blue backgrounds, while the figure's and abstract patterns 
are done in .several shad(?s of red, emerald green, yellow, sapphire, white, 
and black. 
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The grctil rose vviriclow of (Ik* north trcinsc'pt 7:22) rcpccits the 
iconoi^rtij)hy oi the s(.ulptui(‘ of tfic north porch below it — the I'loriliccition 
of the Virgin. Together with its five lancets the coniposiiion shares with the 
other glass of the 13th century a pr(‘ferenc(‘ for reel backgrounds instead of 
the earlier blue; the indixadual })ancs are largc'r, ilu* boidt'rs nioi'c con¬ 
ventionalized, and its efrectiven(‘ss rests on large splashes of warm color in 
contrast to thf* cool tone's of the lancets of the west faejade. 

J he art of stained glass thus n'placed the mosaics and mural paintings 
of th(‘ Early CChristian and Roman(‘sc|ue t hurches, and its ('volution n'pn*- 
sents tiu' final stage in the elh('reali/.ation of interior space. By gix ing form 
and meaning to light, th(‘ art of tli(‘ glazier is perhaps better adapt'd to the 
expression of transcendental conce|)ts than any other medium. By the 
transformation of raw sunlight into a spectrum of brilliant prismatic color, 
the archit('('i gained complete control over his interior lighting, which he 
could cause to flow in any manner h(' willed. This material control over an 
immaterial medium could tlu'n be placed at th(‘ dis|)osaI of the iconogra- 
})hers, who could shajK' it to th('ir pictorial and expn/ssive needs. Some¬ 
thing of die ecstasy fell by nu'dit'val man in the contemplation of the 
I.)r(‘cious sioiK's that adoriK'd du' altar and the jt'weh'd glass of the windows 
is ex|)ress(‘d in the following jia.ssagt* by Abbot Suger: ‘AVh('n the house of 
(iod, mail)’ colcjred as the radiance of pn'cious Jewels, calk'd iik* from die 
cares of this world, then holy iiu'ditation led my mind to thoughts of })iefy, 
exalting my soul from the material to the immaterial, and I seerru'd to find 
myscll’, as it were, in some strange part of the urii\a'rse which w^as neither 
wdiolly of (he baseiu-ss of the earth, nor wholly of du* sen'iiily of heaven, 
but by (he grac<’ of (kx! 1 seemed lifted in a mystic inanner from this low'cr 
tow^ard that ujipcr sphere."' 

GOTHIC MUSIC 

Massive* and magnificent as the (iothic cathedral is, it can be conceived as 
th(' high('st ac hievement of ( Jothic man only if associated walh the various 
activitic's it was ck'signed to house. The most important of these* is, of course, 
the liturgy. As the space cT the enclosc'd area increased, the cathedral grew 
into such a vast auditorium that the spoken word in sermons and the like 
was intelligible only in the immexliate area of the pulpit, which for this 
reason was placexl in the middle of the nave. The acoustics, however, are 
just right for solo and choral song, which resounds and reverberates most 
agreeably from the irre*gular surface's of the vaults and pieis, echoing and 
re-echoing through the (*ntire rc'sonant space. The music emanating from 
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the choirs of the Chartres or Paris cathedrals was, if anything, even more 
closely allied with the church service than its sister arts in stone and glass, 
and without doubt music was just as effective on the contemporary audi¬ 
ence in its way and just as worthy of its magnificent setting. 

The enormously increased choir space of Gothic churches was designed 
to provide room for the greater number of clergymen and for the larger 
choruses who participated in the elaborate liturgy. Since no direct per¬ 
formance tradition links Gothic music with that of our own time, it must 
be reconstructed from thc^ scanty signs on the manuscript page and from 
the tantalizingly meager literary descriptions and visual representations 
of the period. Gothic music, therefore, is today something like a frame with¬ 
out the picture. Its approximate melodic and rhythmic structure are 
known; but since music comes to life only when j^erformed, the melodic 
freedom, rhythmic flexibility, dynamic accentuation, as well as the parts 
known to have been improvised, must remain subj(‘Cts of conjecture. It 
must also be taken into consideration that just as a statue or painting loses 
much of its significance when removed from its original anhitcTtural 
setting to a museum, so also does music suffer when transferred from the 
resonant spaces of the cathedral to a modern concert hall or recording 
studio. When heard in such settings, the stark intervals of the filth and 
octav^e seem barren and hollow, and the sharp dissonances somewhat 
harsh. Those who have heard the same works in a cathedral find them by 
contrast astonishingly alive and colorful. Th(! long-drawn-out tones rever¬ 
berate against the irregular surfaces of the vaulting, resound resonantly 
through the cavernous vertical and horizontal expanses, and awaken the 
chants into a vibrant life all their own. In this way, then, the music of the 
period is just as much a part of the indissoluble whole as the Gothic struc¬ 
tural system, the sculptural embellishments, and the stained glass. 

Just as the Ile-de-France had been the source of the most significant 
developments of the 12th and 13th century in architecture, it was also the 
scene of the most important musical innovations of the Gothic period. 
Specifically this was the development of polyphonic, or many-voiced, 
music in addition to the still universally practiced monophonic, or one- 
voiced, art of Gregorian chant. Singing in parts was of northern origin in 
contrast with the prevailing Mediterranean style of singing in unison, and 
its practice in folk music apparently predates its incorporation into church 
music by several centuries. Just as the Gothic cathedral was the culminating 
point in the long process of reconciling the northern urge for verticality 
with the horizontal southern basilica form, so Gothic music was the union 
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of the two traditions of northern many-voiced and southern one-voiced 
singing. 

The role of Chartres in these dev^elopmcnts is obscure. John of Salisbury, 
the master ol the cathedral school when the beautiful figure of Music was 
done for the west facade (I*ig. 7:16), is known to have approved the theo¬ 
retical study of music as a f)art of the Quadriviurn as heartily as he dis¬ 
approved of certain innovations in the music performed by the choir 
ther(‘. Sc'holarly discussions about the mathematical ratios of musical 
intervals had b(Tn going on ever since antiquity, and such abstract prob¬ 
lems as how the music ol (he spheres or how an angelic choir would sound 
had been on the academic agenda (‘ver since Boethius'' time. It is therefore 
much more probable that the greatest progress was Ixang made at this 
time in the field of practical music which John so despised. According to 
William of Malm(‘sbury, who died about 1142, Chartres was celebrated 
for its 'hnany musical modulations,’^ and one of the greatest 13th-century 
musical theorists, Franco of Cologne, is supposed to have been educated 
at Chartres. From actual documents and the surviving manuscripts, how¬ 
ever, it is evident that the most progress was being made in the Cathedral 
School of Paris, known after 1163 as the School of Notre Dame. 

The School of Notre Dame in Paris 

It has already been noted that in the construction of the first Gothic church 
the buildcT of St. llcnis brought together many principles that had been 
develo|X‘d separately elsc'where and for the first time used them as a 
systematic whole. This was also the case with music; and Paris, as the 
growing capital of the French kingdom, was the logical place for it to 
occur. The contrapuntal forms and textures developed in such monasteries 
as Cluny, and in such cathedral schools as Rheims and Chartres, as well 
as the tradition of folk singing in several parts, were for the first time 
syst('matically organized in the School of Notre Dame in Paris. xAgain as 
in the case of architecture, the man and the time can be fixed with a 
considerable degree of certainty. Specifically the first great monument of 
Gothic music was the Magnus Liber Organi by Leonin, dating from about 
1163, and which, as its name implies, was a great book bringing together a 
collection of music in two parts, arranged cyclically so as to spread over 
the entire calendar year. 

In the traditional rendering of the Gregorian chant, some parts were 
sung by a soloist and answered responsorially by a chorus singing in unison. 
In the Gothic period the choir still chanted in the usual way as it had done 
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for centuries, but the solo parts began to be pc'rfornied simultaneously by 
two or more individual singcTs. The Paris Cath(‘dral, for instance, em¬ 
ployed four such singers. Th(‘ distinction between solo voice and choir was 
hence replaced by the opposition of a group of individual sing('rs and a 
massed chorus. With several skilled soloists available, the way was open 
for an art of much greater complexity than heretofore. Since the music, 
however, was still intended for church pei-formanc(', it was mandatory 
that one of the traditional sacred nielodi('s be used; and a spec ial part callc'd 
the tenor, a term derived iVom the Latin tenerc, meaning to hold, was re¬ 
served for it. This melody was also known as the canlusfiniius, or fixed song, 
implying that it c'ould not be changexi. J'he ch^velopinent of (iothic music 
was that of taking this eantus jhrnus as an (‘slablished basis, and adding one 
by one the voices called in ascemding order, the duplunu Iriplum, and quad- 
rufdum. Since these voice's were' supc'rimposed one above the other, a 
definite verticality of concept is inijilied, which contrasted strongly with 
the horizontal succession of tone's characteristic of the older nionoj)honic 
chant. 

Th(' earli(\st forms of (jlothic polyphony are almost as rigid in their way 
as the old parallel organum of th(' Rornane'sejue period, but they are basexl 
on the new principle of/;////<7?/.v ronha pmu tuni, lilta ally not(' against note, or 
point counter point. Mira Lege (below) illustrates one of the strictest appli- 

Mira le^e (12th-c<‘ntury Discant) (After C^oussemaker) 
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cations of lliis id('a. rhe Gre'gorian melody is in th(‘ lower [)art, while the 
counterpoint moves as much in opposition to it as jX)ssible. While* j^arallel 
movement is not against the rule, and from time to time dot's occur, con¬ 
trary motion is prefcrrexl./John Cotton, an English monk, makes this point 
clear in a treatise written at the Ix'ginning of the 12th ce ntury in which he 
stat(\s: “If the main voice is ascending, the accompanying part should 
descend, and vice versa.’’ The name given to this newly cre'ate'd melodic 
line was the discantus\ or discant, referring to the practice of singing against 
the established melody. In various forms and guises, from melodic obbli¬ 
gatos to popular music, this principle has remained a part of religious and 
secular music ever since. 
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Lconin s A^agnus Liber contains numerous examples as stric’t as Alira Let^e 
in which the opposition of note against note* is both iiK'lodically and rhyth¬ 
mically as exact. In addition to these, however, anoih(‘r type known as 
organum duplum is found. Ihe Gregorian cant us Jirrnus^ in this case, still re¬ 
mains intact, but unlike the practice in parallel organum, it is transferred 
to the lower part, and the individual tones are stretched out to extraor¬ 
dinary lengths. Ihe discanting, or duplum voice, moves now in free 
counterpoints consisting ol long florid rnelismas over what has now become 
in effect a relatively fixed bass. 


Duplum (r.ll75) In Leonin's style 





The greater melodic and rhythmic freedom that th(‘ discant now as¬ 
sumed called for (‘xpert solo singers, and much of the discanting of Gothic 
times is known to have been improvised. The practic'c of such a freely 
flowing melodic line over a relatively lixed bass points to a possible origin 
in one of the old types of folk singing. Survivals arc found in the instru¬ 
mental music of the Scottish bagpipers, where the tunc is heard over a 
droning bass note, and in such songs as “The Campbells Are Coming,’’ 
where the l)ass remains relatively constant. In j)(*rformancc the slowly 
moving tenor, or can/us Jinnus^ may have been sung by the choir, while the 
soloist sang his freely moving duplum part over it; or the tenor may have 
been played on the organ, as the instrument is known to have been in use 
at this time. I'he organ keyboard was a 13th-century Cjothic innovation, 
and the numerous pictures from the period point to the wide usage of 
organs. The term “organ point,” furthermore, is still used to ref('r to a 
musical passage in which a bass tone remains static, while the other parts 
move freely over it. 

The next most significant development was the addition of a third part 
above the other two, which was known as the triplum^ and from which the 
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term treble is derived. This step is associated with the name of the first 
practicing musician in history to have the attribution of greatness attached 
to his name. He was Magistcr Perotinus Magnus, or Perotin the Great, 
active in Paris in (he late 12th and probably the early 13th century. In his 
revision of the work of his pn'decessor Leonin, he movc'd away from poly¬ 
phonic improvisational practices toward an art based on stricter melodic 
control and clearer rhythmic articulation. By thus achieving a surer com¬ 
mand of his materials, and e\olving a logical techniejue for manipulating 
them, he was a})le to add th(' third voice to the original two, and in two 
known instanc(\s (‘\'en a fourth. The form of the thr('('-parl rnotc't, like its 
pr<‘decessors, still had its caniiisJirmus in the tenor, whic’h was the lowest 
part and held the moi^ or word, from which (he t(Tm rnolel is probably 
deriv('d. Over it the contrapuntal voices wove a web of two dilferent 
strands, singing their independ(mt melodic lines. In the hands of Perotin 
the three-part motet became the most favored and characteristic style of 
Gothic music, and the form dominating 13th-century musical developments. 

Triplum (13th century) In Perotinus’ style 

(After Yv()nn(* Rokstuh) 
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Besides achieving ever greater melodic independence*, the two contra¬ 
puntal voices even had their own separate texts. A thr(x*-part motet thus 
had three distinct sets of words—the tenor, with its traditional line, and 
usually two contemporary hymnlike verses over and above it—which were 
sung simultaneously. Intended as they W(‘re for church performance, the 
words customarily expressed ap|)ropriatc religious sentiments. However, 
even before the middle of the 13th century, it was not uncommon for one 
of the contrapuntal voices to have its verses in French, while the others 
were in Latin. With the entrance of the vernacular language came also 
popular melodies, so that above the stately tenor, it was possible to have a 
hymn to the Virgin in Latin and a secular love song in French all going on 
at the same time. By the simple expedient of replacing the sacred melodies 
by secular tunes, a fully developed musical art independent of the church 
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was not only possible but by the end of the 13th century was a widely 
practiced reality. 

It is not difficult to see that an art of such growing popularity and in¬ 
creasing complexity n('ed(*d to have a new set ol rules, the most important 
of which was the devclopnu'nt of a notation that would take into account 
not only the exact indications of pitch the new art deinandc'd but also a 
way in which the rhythmical relationships could be put down. Especially 
was this the case when the tenor w'as in the dignified cadence of Gregorian 
chant; the part alnwe it, perhaps a dance melody in 3/4 time*; and the 
triplum, a French love song in 6, 8 tiim^. The concern of the treatises with 
rhythmic probhuns can therefore be readily understood. Indeed, the whole 
ars aniiqua^ as it was call(‘d, is olten n'ferred to as rnusna mensurala^ or meas¬ 
urable music. 

Gothic music exists in such close unity with other manifestations of the 
style that it can scarc('ly be understood as a thing apart. The subjects of 
the new hymns, especially those with the words of St. Bernard and tlie 
melodies of Adam of St. Victor, were mainly in praise of the Virgin Mar> , 
just as was the case in the dedications of the cathedrals and the iconography 
of the sculpture and stained glass. Instead of a monolithic choir chanting 
in unison or in i)arallcl organurn, the Gothic listener was now await' of the 
emergence of a small group of individual singers. In the case of a three- part 
motet he could choose, according to his tt'inpt'rament or mood, to follow 
either the solemn traditional tenor melody, the Latin commentary above 
it, or the French tripiurn in his own everyday mode of spt'cch. This allow¬ 
ance for diversity of musical lasK' is a part of the general shift from tht* 
homogcnt'ity of monastic life in the abbey to the heterogeneity of city life, 
of which the cathedral is the expression. The nc'w melodic, rhythmic, and 
textual variety implies a congregation made up of people from all walks of 
life, just as had been the case with the diversified sculptural and gla.ss 
rcprc.sentations. 

Since the individual voices were superimposed one above the other, a 
definite concept of verticality, similar to the architectural developments, is 
discernible in the music. As such, Gothic music presents the strongest pos¬ 
sible contrast with the horizontal succession of tones characteristic of the 
older monophonic chant. This distinction implies the presence of a fixed 
point by which the verticality can be measured. In the Mira Lege example 
it was that of the intervals of the lower part over which the discant moved 
in strict contrary motion. In the case of the organurn duplum, it was that of a 
long sustained tone in the tenor against which the soaring upward and 
plunging downward movement of the melody is perceived. In addition to 
this linear impulse, all types of counterpoint achieve a sense of rhythmical 
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progress by hiiving a relatively static point against which the more rapid 
mobility of th(' other voices can be measured. Together with the several 
opposing meIodi(\s, the clash of dissonant intervals, the simultaneous 
declamation orsei)arate t(‘x(s, as well as the progress of si'veral independent 
rhythms, Ciothic music was able to build up a sense of mounting tension 
that set it apart as a distinctive new style. 

IDEAS 

In the round century that marked the interval between the dedication of 
the great Romanes(|U(‘ abbey church at Clluny and tlu* b(\ginning of th(‘ 
Cathedral of Chartres, a mighty shift in social and political institutions and 
in basic modes of thought, as well as in artistic styles, had taken plac(‘. 'Hk' 
resulting changes in ecclesiastical, secular, and artistic affairs divide' them- 
selv('s into two groups of opposing forces, se)m(‘ of which n'presented smol¬ 
dering conflicts hilhertej hedd in check by the powerful inedie'val the'ocracy, 
w'hiJe others wc‘rc those of new voices clamoring to bc' heard. Running as 
an undc'rcurrent through all these varied manifestations of tht' Cioiliic mind 
was th(' consistent and largx'ly successful attempt to reconcile these 0 |)- 
positioiis by the application of scholastic rational proce.sses. These dualities 
were often so extremely oj^posed to each other that they product'd sharp 
int(dlectual claslu's and violent emotional tensions. The (iothie musl 
therefore b(‘ understood as a clashing and dissonant style, in which these 
opposing elements were inaintainc'd temporarih' in a stale of uneasy equi¬ 
librium and one in w'hich tlu' resolutions were only approximate. With the 
eventual dissoluti(jn of lh<' sehcdastic .synthesis in th(* 14th century, the basic 
divisions becaiiK' .so irreccmcilable that they led in .some ca.ses to the battk*- 
fu'ld, in others to schisms within tlu' Church, and generally to growing 
philosophical and artistic t('nsions. 

Gothic Dualism 

Politically, the age-old struggle of ( Ihun h and state, which was evidenced 
in Romanesque times by the inlerminabh* cjuarrels between the popes and 
the Holy Roman empc'rors, was now widened to include the conflict of 
eccU'siastical authorities and lh<' growing power of a group of northern 
European kingdoms, espt'cially France and England. Apart from the re¬ 
ligious and political overtones, it was also the beginning of a split betw'een 
the traditional internationalism of the Church and Holy Roman Empire, 
and a rising nationalistic consciousness, which set the stage for centuries of 
rivalry between the south and the north for the domination of Europe. 
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I he prevailing monastie and feudal organization of Romanesque times 
tended to segregate soeiety into the widely scattered units of cloister and 
manor and thereby kept many of the social strains from breaking out into 
the open. With the growth of city populations, the disparate elements were 
brought tog('ther to live in common centers where the problems were made 
much sharper. No longer was it possible to divddc humanity on the simple 
basis ol whether they were sav't'd or damned. 'I’ension between the landed 
aristocrats and the more volatile urban groups mounted on the one hand, 
while that between tlu' monastie orders and pow<‘r of the secular clergy in 
the cities was heightened on the other. In the towns the struggle was 
brought into close range; and the rivalries of abbot and bishop, lord and 
burger, eltagy and laity, wtac often bitterly acuK^ In the lives of individual 
fjeople there wert' odd contrasts between the squalor of the hovels in whieli 
most of them lived and the magnificence of the palaces of their lords, 
bisho{)s, and abbots; betvv<-en the poverty of their daily existence and th<’ 
glowing promi.ses of heavenly glory in the beyond; and between the strife 
of their world and the visions of serenity and peace in the next. The arts 
were likewise torn by an inner contradiction between the expression of the 
asjtiralions of this world and the next, and the artist himself between an 
anonymous status in the service of God and an active competition with his 
fellows in search of more worldly recognition. In contrast to the eompar- 
ati\'e unity of artistic |)atronage in the aristocratically oriented Roinan- 
esejne p<-riod, ])atronage now was divided between the social groups of the 
city, with the aristocrats and clergy on one side, and the increasing impor¬ 
tance of the bourgeoisie on the other. 

In architecture, whc'iher it is the interior or exterior of the (Jothic 
cathedral, there is an awareness of the opposition between the masses and 
voids, the interplay of thrust and counterthrust, and of the principle of 
attraction and repulsion which awaken dead weights into dynamic life. 
In the sculpture the conflict of the particular and universal is seen in the 
remarkable feeling for human individuality in some of the separate figures 
and the iconographic necessity of molding them into the dignified imper¬ 
sonality required of a row of prophets and saints. In literatun- the oppo.si- 
tion between Latin and the vernacular languages rapidly became as evi¬ 
dent as the growing distinction between the sacred and secular musical 
styles. Within the province of the tonal art are found such external dispar¬ 
ities as the fruitless academic di.scussions about the hypothetical nature ol 
the music of the spheres and the increasing importance of the actual 
sounds heard in the choirs of the churches; the abstract study of theoretical 
acoustics in the universities and the practical art of writing and making 
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music; as well as the awareness of such internal cliMcrencc's as th<‘ singing 
of monophonic choruses alternately with a smaller grouj) singing poly- 
phonically, the contrast bctwc'cn voic'C's and instruments, the flow of hori¬ 
zontally moving melodi(' line's vrrsus tlu'ir simullaru'ous vcTtical aspects, 
the juxtapositiem of consonanc e and dissonance, the rhythmical opjjositicjn 
bc‘tvv(‘(‘n the* indepe'iidcnt voie*e\s within a polyphonic motet, line* against 
line*, i at.tus \'e‘rsiis discarjius ~-\n she)rt all the inherent oppo.silie)ns e)f an art 
basc'd on the principle cjf |X)int counte*!* pc^int. 

The Scholastic Synthesis 

In the* fac e* of all tlic'se* disparitie*s, it seems only a step short of the miracu¬ 
lous that the Gothic* style was able to eflVct a synlhc'sis at all. Such dual¬ 
ities, however, ge'ne'rale*d the* ne*e*d Ibr some sort of modus virendi, and that 
such was in fact achi(*\'c*d is yet anothe'r [)roof of the remarkable* intellectual 
ingenuity and cre*ative vitality of this ))eriod. The mc'thod was that dc'vised 
by scholasticism, and the results shaped up in the* ^brm of the* Gothic mon¬ 
archy, univc*rsity, e*nc*yc‘lope’dia, surmna^ and cathedral to nie*ntic)n but a 
lew. It wall l)e re*me*ml)e‘rcel that the* wc'st fac;ade* of the* (’!ha,rtre*s cathedral 
had proc'laiined by its re*pre*sentations of the* ai*ts and se'ie*nces that the age 
c^f i)urc* faith w’as ovc'r, and those entering through its portals w'e*re put on 
notice that faith alone w’as no longer the sole condition cjf salvation. Hence¬ 
forward faith had to be justilied by forms of r(*ason arrivc'd at through the 
discipline! of the* seven libe*ral arts. Architc'c ture* had to be a kind of lc|gir 
in stone, the sculjaure* and glass enc\clopcdic in sc ope, and music a form 
of inathe*matie*s in sound. All experience, in fact, had to be interpreted 
intelle'c tually in contrast to the intuitive and e'lnotional orientation of the 
preceding period. Ciod to the* scholastic philosophe*rs was a rational being 
and the creator of a world based on principles of re*ason. Hence the key to 
the unde*rstanding of the universe was in the excTcise of man’s rational 
facultic's. Philexsophical truth or artistic value* w'as determined by how 
lejgically it fittc'd into this preconceived and rationally ordered system. 

Abelard’s Sic el Non was a kind of e*arly manifesto of Gothic dualistic 
thinking. With un[)aralle*le*d audacity he posed one* pertinemt cpiestion afte*r 
another, then proceederd to cite all the approved autlmrities of the Church 
for and against the proposition. Even though he* revealed thereby some! 
wide cleavages ol thought, he made no attempt at reconciliation. In the 
work of his immediate successors, arguments raged over whether the source 
of ultimate truth was in faith or knowledge; blind acceptance of the hal¬ 
lowed church authorities or in the evidence of the senses; universals or 
particulars; ideas or words; thesis or antithesis; determinism or freedom of 
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the will; irrational mysticism or reasoning power; emotional aspirations or 
intellectual thcori/ations. Thomas Aquinas and his fellow scholastics found 
the answer in the dialectical method; and Aquinas’ synthesis, as found in 
his Sumtm Thealogiae, represented a comprehensive attcmjit to answer some 
631 questions ranging over the entire articles of faith. His work was a kind 
of climax to the scholastic spirit in which the divergent views of the previous 
1000 years of speculation were finally organized into one logical system. 
.Abelard’s pro-and-con arguments were reconciled by a subtlety of intellect 
that has never been surpassed; but just as in the ca.se of Gothic vaulting, 
if one of the premises or syllogisms is taken away, the whole structure falls 
like an arch deprived of its keystone. 

From this highly rationalistic viewpoint followed the .scholastic definition 
of beauty, which, according to Thomas, rested on the criteria of perfection, 
proportion, and consonance, Itec.ause, he said, the mind ncedtrd order and 
demanded unity above all other considerations. Mathematical calculation 
and symbolism therefore i)layed an important part in the thought of the 
time, though it was more closely allied with the sort of Pythagorean num¬ 
ber-magic now associated with numerology than with the purely logical 
processes of mathematics in the modern sen.se. The number 3 was especially 
favored because of its as.sociation with the 'Trinity; 4 to a Icitser extent be¬ 
cause it signified the material elements of lire, air, earth, and water; 7, as 
the sum of the two, indicated man, since his dual nature was composed of 
both spirit and matter; and their product pointed to such groups as the 12 
Apostles, 12 lesser prophets, and so on. Since the sacred number was 3, 
most of the over-all formal divisions fall into this category, with the ency¬ 
clopedia of Vincent of Beauvais and the Sunima of Thomas Aquinas each 
having three divisions; the syllogism its three parts, the facades ol cathe¬ 
drals three portals; their naves a main and two side, aisles, vtr tically they 
ascend in the triple division of the nave arcade, triforium gallery, and 
clearstory; in the clearstory each bay at Chartres had two lancets and one 
rose window, and so on. The triple rhyming plan of the Latin poetry, as in 
the Dies Irae (Ch. 8, p. 322); and in the lerza rima, a French invention em¬ 
ployed later by Dante, will scia'c as literary examples. In music the favorite 
Gothic form was the three-part motet; and the prevailing rhythm was 
ternary which was called kmpusperjectum because of its Trinity symbolism, 
while binary rhythms were ruled out because they were considered too 

worldly. . . , 

In the cathedral schools and later in the universities, music was studied 

mainly as a branch of mathematics. Bishop Fulbert emphasized theory in 
the training of singers, saying that without it “the songs are worthless. 



His view was generally held throughout the Gothic period. John Gotton, 
for inslan('c\ at the beginning of the 12th century said that a singer who is 
ignorant of tlu'ory is like '‘a drunkard who, whih* he is abl(‘ to find his home, 
is completely ignorant of th(' way that took him home.” Mathematical 
considerations, in fact, led com|)osers to emphasize the perfcrt intervals 
oi’ the o('tave, fifth, and fourth for theoretical reasons more than for thtar 
agreeableness ol' sound. I he whole lendencx' w'as to suppress sensuous 
beauty of tone and em[)hasize the mathematical, theongical, and sxnibolic 
aspects of the art. 

'rhe ris(' of the monarchi(‘s in France and F.ngland and the acconi|)anying 
centralization of (‘ivil authority was an att(‘inp( to ov('rcome th(' diversifi¬ 
cation of feudal jKJwer with its inevitable provinciality. A political rc'solu- 
tion between king and nol)les, and betwe(‘n nobles and commoners, was 
made in the English Magna Ghana that (\stablished the basis for parlia¬ 
mentary government, and in IVance the establishmt'nt of a working re¬ 
lationship between the king and tiu‘ urban middle classes accomi)lished 
approximately the same purpose. Louis IX of France ('ven found a way of 
maintaining cordial relations with the papacy in so succ(*ssful a manner as 
to bring him posthumously th(' crown of sainthood. Th(‘ uiid(‘rtaking of the 
fantastic crusades was ibund to b(‘ a way of' uniting man\' opposing Euro¬ 
pean factions in a cause' against a common enemy. 'Ihc code of chix alry 
was a delinite attempt to n'concile the' op|)osition betweeai idealistic love*, 
and the gratification of the senses, and more' broadly to estal)lish a standard 
of behavior between strong and vvt'ak, lord and peasant, oppressor and the 
oppressed. Externally the university was set u[) as an institution to bring 
toge'ther all the dixerse discipline's and controx^ersial personalities, and to 
fit all the various intellertual activitie's into a single universal framework. 
Internally scholasticism was primarily concerned xxith the development 
of the' dialcctie'al method as a corTime)n mode of the^ught de'signe'd to bring 
abe)ut the .solution of intellertual f)re)ble'ni.s. In the cities the guild was the 
answe'r to the need for standardization of .skills and to assure' l)y means of 
apprentice'shi|)s anel examinatiems a errtain uniformity of ejuality anei 
craftsmanship. The structural uniformity of (ie)thic vaulting and but¬ 
tressing x\'as, in effee t, the Gothic builder’s answer to Roinane'sque ex- 
perimentalisrn. Ample allejwance for urban heterogeneity x\'as made* in the 
ice^nography of the individual cathedral and in the difierences of catherlrals 
from toxvn to town, where each had distinctive attribute's of its own. Both 
internally and externally Gothic architecture trier! to synthesize the build¬ 
ing with the space surrounding it. Externally the eye folloxx's the multi¬ 
plicity of rising vertical linens to the spires and pinnacles and then to the sky. 
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Inside, the experience is similar with the vertical lines rising to the window 
levels and thence through the* glass to the space beyond. In contrast to the 
monastic, church that was bas<‘d on ihc' notion ol excluding the outside' 
world, the Cjcjthic. cathc'dral attempted an architc'ctural union of the* inner 
and cjuter world. J he* thrust and c'ounterthrust of the interior vaulting was 
parallelc'd on the outside' by that of pier and flying buttr(\ss; tli(' scul[)tural 
C'lnbc'llishnu'nts of the exterior wc*re repeatc'd in the iconography of tlu' 
glass in the' int('rior. rhrough the medium ol stained glass, outside' light 
was made the dominating interior fact. 

I h(' various Lurojx'an languages and dialects found a plac e for them¬ 
selves in secular literature, but Latin was championed by the C'iiurch and 
universitic's as the universal language of scholarship. In music the Latin 
and vernacular were reconc iled in the polytcxtual nioK't; and when one 
language VAas list'd, tht' saint' form provided a highly ingenious method by 
which an authoritative tt'xt was dc'claimt'd, whilt' at tht' same time one or 
more running comincrUarit's upon it wore prest'utt'd. Gothic music also 
rc'prt'st'utt'd a syntht'sis of theory and practice functioning together as 
ecjuals. dlirough all thest' st'parate manifc'slations the (.h)thic spirit was 
rc'vealcd, whelht'r in (he scjariiig logic of St. Thomas, in (he heightt'nc'd 
sense of time and inoA'enit'iK achievc'd by the musicians, or the visual aspi¬ 
rations and linc'ar tt'usions tif the l)uilclcrs. In each ease it was bascxl as little 
cju actual cxpt'ricncc as (ht' univcrsals of the scholastic philosophcTS and 
their endless syllogistic concatt'nalions. 

No one of tlit'sf' resolutions was in any sense' final, and iht' Gothic style 
must, in tht' last analysis, bt' viewed as a dynamic process rather than an 
end result. By condast a (rrt't'k tt'inple and evt'ii a Romanesqut' abbey is a 
et)mplt'tt'd whole, and the cjbscrvcr’s t'ye in both cases can eventually come 
to rt'st. l"he apj^eal of the (it)thie is in the very restlessness (hat prevents 
this sense of c'oinplt'tion. T’lit' t)I)serv('r is mobilized, so to speak, and swept 
up in the general stream of movement, and in the f)ro('ess he is given a 
sense of direction and the impulse to continue it. The coinplt'tion, howevt'r, 
can only bt' in the imaginatitm. There were, in fact, no finished cathedrals; 
eac h lac'kt'cl somt'thing, from a set of spires in some cases to a nave as at 
Beauvais. Vinctmt’s encyclopedia and St. Thomas’ Sumrna were likt'wise 
nc'ver finished. 

Crothic' unity ihert'fort' existcxl only in a method of procc'durt', as in its 
dialectics; in a principle c^f construction, as in its architecture; or in a 
technique of writing, as in its literature and music. No more effective 
procc'sses could have been devised to deal with the specific incongruitic's 
with which the Gothic mind had to contend. They were, in fact, the only 
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possible ways to make the noble attempts to reconcile the irreconcilable; 
to achieve the irrational by the most ingenious rational techniques; to 
strive for the utmost in immateriality through material means. The object 
of Gothic thought was thus to work out a methodology for comprehending 
the incomprehensible and for pondering on the imponderables. Gothic art 
as a whole was designed to bridge over the impossible gap between matter 
and spirit, mass and void, natural and supernatural, inspiration and aspi¬ 
ration, the finite and the infinite. 
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ITALIAN PANORAMA, I4ih CENTURY 

Iiist(‘iKl of pn'sc'iitini*' ‘<\ piciuiv of harmonious unit\', thr 14th crnlury rc- 
\’('als itself in a kalei(los(;o|K‘ of ('onHictini^ div(Tsilies. Lik(‘ a particularly 
((‘iripestuous A})ril, it was an interval of struggle' betw(‘(‘n the waning 
medieval winter and the rising lif(‘ of a Renaissance spring. First one then 
the other gained ascendency. Italy, as well as th(* r(\st of Europe*, was sw(‘pt 
by the* winds of the warring Ghib(‘lline and Guel|)h factiojis, the* whirlwinds 
of heresy and dogma, and llu* geaitlcr breezes of a new humanistic world 
view, (iothic cath(*drals wen* still being built in the north, while the latent 
beauty of Roman sculpture w'as being revived in the* south. Thundrous 
(ire-and-brimstone exhortations to repentance W(*r(! h(*ard from church 
pulf)it.s alternately with the comforting warmth of Frane'isc'an parables. 
People wen* taught to fear a Ciod of vengeance one day and to Jove a God 
of m(*rcy the next, A philosophy of tortuous scholastic intellectualisrn was 
still being argued in the universities, while peasants were persuaded by the 
simpler truths they heard from the lips of the followers of St. Francis. Some 
painters were composing horrendous murals depicting the doom of Judg- 
rrK*nt Day, while others were presenting happi(‘r Biblical stori(\s in visual 
terms enacted by simple people like themselves. Evcr>’v\'liere people were 
wondering w4iether the world they lived in was really a moral trap set by 
the devil to ensnare the unwary, or whether it was a place a benign Creator 
meant them to (‘njoy. The 14th century can thus be described as transi¬ 
tional rather than one with a settled style. 

301 
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For a drama of such titanic scope, no one capital could serve as the scc'iic. 
All Europe, in fact, was the theater for this many-sided struggle, in which 
men and ideas were in such a constant stat(' of creative flux. P<‘ople w(*r(' 
moving from the country to the towns, and the rising power of the cily 
merchants collided with the entrentrhed might of the landowning aristo¬ 
crats. I'he new monastic orders, such as the Dominicans and Franciscans, 
no longer kept to their cloisters hut took to the highways and byways as 
preachers to all classes wherevcT people would gather and listcm. Internal 
dissension within th(‘ Church was siuh that even the popes were driven 
from their hcr(*dilary Sec in Rome to hold court in widely scattercxl resi¬ 
dence's, most notably in southern France at Avignon. Writers, such as 
Dante and Petrarch, became exiles from their native cities, and their words 
were written during extended sojourns at half a dozen centers; and, like 
them, the great [aainters wer(‘ journeynK'n, travc'ling about wherever they 
could get commissions. Giotto, the leadc'r of the h’lorentine school, did 
cycles of frescoes that occupic'd him several yt'ars t'ach in Rome, Ra\'('nna, 
Assisi, and Padua as well as in his home city. Simone Martini, the heading 
light of Siena, painted one of the chapels of tlie church of St. Francis in 
Assisi and another in the papal [lalace at Avignon. The great sculptors of 
Pisa worked in Siena, Florence, Padua, and Arezzo. Musicians lik('wisc 
sought their fortunes at various courts, and f renc h influc'iices and musical 
forms dominated the Italian musical scene. Artistic idioms in general 
showed wide variation with local styles flourishing in sucdi centers as 
Venice, Pisa, Sic'iia, and Florence, while an intc'rnational style took shape 
at Avignon where the best talents from every country were attractc'd to the 
papal court. 

In this state of flux, such large centc'rs as Rome were less representative 
than little Assisi, a small hillside town in the Umbrian district of central 
Italy. Assisi served as a focal point for the gathering of many of the most 
distinguished talents who reflected the conflicts and tensions of the age. A 
town of such a small size would have been too insignificant ever to have 
supported a major art movement of any kind had it not been for the happy 
accident of the birth there of thc' greatest of the medieval saints. Even .so, 
no artist could have survived indefinitely in such a provincial location. 
After the building of the great pilgrimage church there in the 13th century, 
however, the best painters were attracted as journeymen to decorate its 
walls. 

The town of Assisi was built upon a rocky hill in the midst of a country¬ 
side which is more austere than lush. A more mountainous terrain might 
have nurtured a rugged and rarified spirit capable of bringing down some 
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forceful new commandments from above, but instead, the gentle rolling 
green hills brought forth the most benign and beloved of Christian saints. 
A larger city might have produced a great organizer of men, capable of 
moving the minds of the many with his eloquence and wit, and then of 
molding them into a new social order. St. Francis, however, instinctively 
iec-Ogniz('d the dangers of bombastic oratory and the transient nature of all 
forms of social organization, and he accomplished his mission with the 
sweet persuasion of simple parables and the overwhelming eloquence of 
his own e.xcmplary life. 

While the mature life of St. Francis fell within the 13th ccntur>', the 
collection of talcs that made him a living legend, as well as the full devel¬ 
opment of the Franciscan movement, belongs more properly to the 14th 
c<;ntury. The clergy who received their training in the universities and the 
scholarly orders of monks had never really reached a very wide segment of 
society. 'Fhe Franciscans, on the contrary, found a way into the hearts and 
minds of the multitudes by preaching to them in their own language and in 
the simplest terms. Their voices, furthermore, were heard at this time more 
often in village squares than in the pulpits of the churches. The es.sence of 
the Franciscan idea is contained in the mystical marriage of the saint to 
Lady Poverty, which was the subject of one of Giotto’s frescoes. When a 
young man approached Christ and asked what he should do in order to 
have eternal life, the answer came, “ . . . go and sell that thou hast, and 
give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and come and 
follow me” (Matt. 19:21). St. Francis took this commandment quite 
literally, and in his last will and testament described his early life and that 
of his first followers. “They contented themselves,” he wrote, “with a tunic, 
patched within and without, with the cord and breeches, and we desired 
to have nothing more. . . . We loved to live in poor and abandoned 
churches, and we were ignorant and submissive to all.” * Then in the same 
document he asked that “The brothers shall appropriate nothing to them¬ 
selves, neither a house, nor a place, nor anything; but as pilgrims and 
strangers in this world, in poverty and humility serving God, they shall 
confidently go seeking for alms.” * 

THE CHURCH OF ST. FRANCIS AT ASSISI 

It can readily be seen that if St. Francis’ precept of poverty were followed 
too closely, no great art movement could have developed. Immediately 
after his death, however, dissension on this point grew up among those who 
had been closest to him. Brother Elias, for instance, wanted to build a great 
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( huH }i <iis #1 fitting' iTionuiTi(*nl to his iricncl cincJ iTiastcT, while* othe'rs thou,i»hi 
it mere fitting to honor the saint by following his sinii)le life pattern as 
stiic tly as [)ossible. Such a monument as Broth(*r Llias had in mind would 
take vast tre'asuie' to e'rect, and the majejrity e)f his fe'llow friars we*re* sho(*ke:'d 
when h(‘ sc't up a porf)hyry vase' to colle'ct oflcTings Ire^m the* pilgrims whe) 
traveled le) Assisi to do St. Francis honor. Yet onl\' two years afte*r his 
death, a gre-at basilica and inonasteTy weae* bt'gun on the: crest e)f the* hill 
where St. Francis had wished to be* buried (lug. 8:1). Taking advantage* e)!’ 
the natural contours of the site, the architects designe*d the* structure .so as 
to include two e‘hurche*s, a large one abem* for the* pilgrims (k'ig. 8:2) and 
a smaller one be*low' for tlie* monks thenise*l\ e*s, both e)! whie h ce)mbine to 
make the great Basilica di San Francesco. 'Fhe* twin chure'hes seem te) greiw 
out of the hillside*, and the* uppc'r one re*sts like a crown on its lordly brow. 
It is more this striking locatiem that give*s the structure* its particular quality 
e)f impressivene'ss than the distinction e)r originality of the* architecture* as 
such. 

In spite* of the*ir e'e)mparative* siz(\ be)th churches are without side aisle's, 
having only central nave's ie*nninating beyond their tran.se*|)ts in iwlygemal 
a[).se‘j:. The* large interiejr areas are spamu'd by spacious quadripartite groin 
N'aulls in the* Lombard maiine'r, which are partially supporte*d by rows of 
columns set against the* walls. Italian Gothic, contrary to ihe northe*rn 
style*, did ne)t accent well-lighted inte*rie)rs in which the walls were prac- 
tie ally re*j)la('ed with stained-glass windows. The southern sun made shade 
more w'cle’orne, and the interiors took on the character e)f ce)ol retreats from 
the burning brightness of the wcjrld out.side. The re'sulting intc'rior darkne.ss 
contribute*d a degree of nn stery to the general effect. The absence of aisles, 
and the small number of stained-glass windows allow^ed ample w^all space* 
for the* brightly ccjlored fresco paintings that cover them. lighted prin- 
cii)ally by the cl(*arstory, the walls glow in the dim interior with a mild 
inner light all their owm, illuminated as they are by scenes from the life 
of St. Francis. More than anything else, it is these murals that bring the 
twin churches tlu'ir most special distinction, and the name's of the artists 
who w’orked on them re'aeJ like a re^ster of the great painters of the period - 
Gimabue, Simone Martini, Pietro Lorenzetti, and, above all, the great 
Giotto, w'ho came here presumably in his (*arly maturity. All the Ire'.seex's 
arc fitte'd so admirably into the archite-ctemic design that each is free to 
make its individual contribution. The gemeral effect is that of giving the 
w'alls, arches, vaulting, and ceiling such a wealth of brilliant colors and 
such a vari('ty of forms that they can convincingly convey all of the glowing 
warmth of the human message they are designed to carry. 
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GIOTTO’S FRESCOES ON THE LIFE 
OF ST. FRANCIS 

On entering the nave of the Upper Church (Fig. 8:3), the observer en¬ 
counters on its walls the series of frescoes on the life of St. Francis that 
tradition has ascribed to Giotto. The date generally assigned to the work 
is the four-year span just before the jubilee year of 1300. Knowing that 
pilgrims would be traveling to Rome in unprecedented numbers, the artists 
made every effort to have the bare walls of the new church covered with 
appropriate decoration. Unlike France, Italy had never been noted for its 
stained glass, and the architectural design at Assisi makes it clear that this 
medium was never intend(‘d to play a major role. Sculptun' in this period 
was used mainly for such interior embellishments as pulpits, altars, choir 
screens, and the carving of columns. Mosaic work was still a possibility, 
but it progressed extremely slowly and its materials were rare and costly. 
Fresco painting, on the other hand, being both rapid and in(‘xpensive, was 
the obvious choice for the decorative scheme of St. Francis' basilica. 

Giotto, like other master artists of his time, had learned to work in a 
v^ariety of techniques. In addition to that in the fresco medium, he is 
known to have executed mosaics and to have f)ainted in the mode favored 
for altar pieces: tempera on wood. He also was a sculptor, and sevc'ral years 
before his death, his renown brought him the distinction of bcang named 
the chief architect of the city of Florence. It was in this capacity that he 
designed the bell tower of the cathedral there (Fig. 9:1), though he lived 
long enough to sec only its lower story complet(‘d. Even though the plans 
were altered after his death, this campanile is still called Giotto's Tower. 
Some of the sculptured reliefs on the ground-floor level may have been 
from his hand, and others were presumably carried out from his designs 
by Andrea Pisano. His greatest present fame, however, rests most securely 
on the three fresco cycles that .survive in Assisi, Padua, and Florence. 

The fresco medium calls for the rapid and deft strokes of a sure hand, 
and for designs that harmonize with the architectural scheme, yet bring to 
it a certain warmth of expression which awakens the static walls into a 
vibrant and colorful life of their own. The artist must first make his drawing 
on the dry plaster of the wall. Then, taking an area he can finish in a single 
day, he spreads a thin coat of wet plaster over the dry, making it necessary 
to retrace the lines underneath. Earth pigments are then mixed with water, 
combined with white of egg as a binder, and applied directly to the fresh 
plaster—hence the term fresco. The pigments and wet plaster combine 
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chemically to produce a surface as permanent as that of any medium in 
painting. Artists sometimes paint over the surface after it is dry, but this 
repainting usually (lakes off in time. If corrections are necessary, the whole 
surface must be scraped off and the section redone. Fresco, th(m, is a 
medium which does not encourage overly subtle types of expression; and 
it is best adapted to a certain monumentality of utterance, simplicity of 
composition, and an emphasis on linear (‘lemenls rather than on the com¬ 
paratively limited range of possible colors. All this was recogni/ed by Ciiotto 
and incorporated into the style of his cycles, which for emotional depth, 
communicative valiu', and masterly execution rank with the highest 
achievements in world art. 

Tradition and the historians are generally agn^ed that the first two of the 
series of panels at Assisi are from the hand of (hotto himself. Since, how¬ 
ever, he worked with a corps of assistants, it is impo.ssiblc to be completely 
certain whic h of th(' individual panels were done* hy him and which belong 
to his school. On the right, after passing through tlu' (‘iitrancc^ portals, the 
Miracle of the Spriiio (Fig. 8:4) is found, while opposite* to it on the left ap¬ 
pears the well-know'ii Sermon to the Birds. The order of tlu^ scenes is psy¬ 
chological rather than chronological, and it sc(*ms that (hotto must have 
placed this pair nearest to the (‘iitrance in ord(*r to impress the (‘ntering 
pilgrims at the outset wath the essence of the Franc iscan legend. 'I'his would 
explain the appearance at this point of the rejirescntations showing the 
ministrations c^f the saint to the poor and humble on one* side, and his kin¬ 
ship with all God's creatures, including his brothers the birds, on the other. 

Giotto’s series is ba.sed jjrincipally on the biography of St. Francis by 
St. Bonaventura, though the source for the Miracle of the Spring is found in 
an incident in the travels of the saint in the Legend of the Three Companions. 
In order to get to the monastery at Monte La Vc*rna, St. Francis and two 
of his companions had to enlist the* help of a poor f)easant and his donkey. 
Since the* weather w^as hot and dry and the difficult road led through such 
barren mountains, the |3ca.sant w'as overcome with thirst. When he* could 
bear it no longer, he cried out that he would surely die if he could not find 
some water to drink. St. Francis then knelt in prayer and turning to the 
peasant, he said: ‘‘Hasten to that rock and thou .shalt find a living w^ater 
which in pity Christ hath sent thee from the stone to drink.” 'i'he implica¬ 
tion is clear that the thirst was not physical only, and the entering pilgrim 
was thus reminded that he had at last arrived at a living .spring of the spirit 
where his deeper longings could be satisfied. 

Giotto’s composition is as simple as it is masterly. The figure of St. 
Francis, clothed in the habit of his order, is the focal center. Beyond him 




Fig. 8:4. CJiolto. Miracle of the Spring. Fresco, f.1296-1300. Upper Church of St. Francis, .Assisi 
(Alinari) 
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are two rocky peaks; the one behind him is in shadow, and the one before 
which he raises his arms in prayer is bathed in glowing light. Descending 
diagonally downward in a series of planes, the light conforms to the con¬ 
tours of the mountain until it reaches its greatest intensity around his head 
where it unites with his halo. In the shadow of the saint are his two com¬ 
panions and the donkey, who arc also in line with the direction of the 
descending light. The dark figure of the peasant, who is slaking his thirst 
at the spring on the lower right, is counterbalanced by the shadowy moun¬ 
tainside at the upper left, 'rhe implication is that he is still in spiritual dark- 
ness, but since St. Francis is also on this diagonal line the way toward 
enlightenment is suggested. 

The picture contains one of Giotto’s inimitable mountains, which are 
also found in so many of his major compositions, such as Joachim Returriirig 
to the Sheep/olcf, the Flight into Egypt, and th(‘ great Picta from the series in the 
Arena Chapel in Padua. In each case the mountains arc not represemU'd 
so much in their own right but as extensions of human nature in its relation¬ 
ship with the divdne. The mountains are always on intimate terms with the 
figures they support, and in this picture they speak to the si)ectator and 
suggest that he ponder on the meaning of the miraculous event, just as the 
two monks arc conversing and looking quizzically at each other. Giotto’s 
proportions are psychologically rather than actually correct. Human 
figures in keeping with their expressive importance loom large in relation 
to the mountains; and his .scattered trees are likewise placed so as to sugg(\st 
spaciousne.ss rather than representations of natural trees that would be seen 
in such a locality. By the jagged contours of the mountains, as well as by 
the judicious use of light and shade, Giotto is able to bring out the volume 
and mass that his figures need to bring them to life and make them a 
tangible reality. 

The opposite panel, the Sermon to the Birds, is less dramatic and more 
lyrical. The incident, taken from St. Bonaventura’s life of the saint, is the 
one in which the birds hovered around St. Francis, perched in the bushes 
and inclined their heads as he addressed them in this wise: “My brothers 
the birds, much ought ye to praise your Creator, who hath clothed you 
with feathers and given you wings to fly, and hath made over unto you the 
pure air and careth for you without your taking thought for yourselves.” ^ 
Again the hand of the master reveals itself in the depth of the expressive 
meaning and the utter economy of means employed to convey it. Balanced 
by the massive stylized tree on the right, the two human figures contrast 
interestingly with each other. While St. Francis himself is intent on the 
birds and his hands are raised in a gesture of blessing, those of his less- 
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inspired companion are lifted as if to say that the limits of human toleration 
have been reached, and he appears quite ready to shoo his little feathered 
brothers right out of the picture. The ravages of time and the work of 
numerous restorers have taken their toll of Giotto's work; but in spite of 
all this, the expressive message of the picture comes through with unob¬ 
structed clarity. 

Of the entire series at Assisi the one which contains the most poignant 
human drama is that of ..V/. Francis Rrriauncing His Father (Fig. 8:5). The 
scene described by St. Bonaventura is that in which the young St. Francis 
has been brought bc'fore the bishop of the city by his exasperated father 
‘'that he might resign his claims unto his father's inheritance and render up 
all that had been his.” Francis in his haste to al)andon the mat(Tial world 
has cast off all his garments restoring them to his father and stood up naked 
before everyone saying: ‘'Until this hour I have called thee my father upon 
earth; from henceforth, 1 may say confidently, my Father who art in 
Heaven, in whose hands I have laid up all my treasure, all my trust, and 
all my hope.” 7'he bishop, continues St. Bonaventura, “seeing this, and 
marvelling at such exceeding fervour in the man of God, rose forthwith 
and weeping put his arms around him; tlum, devout and kindly man as he 
was, he covered him with the cloak when'with he was clad, bidding his 
servants giv(' him something to clothe his limbs.” ^ 

Such a scene in lesser hands could easily have become melodramatic, 
maudlin, or downright ridiculous; but Giotto’s sens(‘ of drama is equal to 
his task. The father, wishing to r<\sort to physical violence in order to 
discourage his son, has to be restrained by a bystander. Yet his face still 
shows the puzzled concern of a fond parent for a wayward son whose ideas 
and behavior he cannot understand. By portraying him sympathcMically 
Giotto reveals the father’s inner conflict in having to renounce his high 
hopes for his son's worldly success. The figure of this antagonist of the 
drama is balanced by that of the bishop who symbolically becom('s the n(‘w 
father of the .saint in the Church, f ake all administrators he dislikes such a 
showdown; and, as he glances around, he betrays liis eml)aiTassment, con¬ 
fusion, and .sympathy. These parallel figures are r(*inlbrc:ed on one side by 
the house in the background with its flight of steps, and by the crowd of 
townspeople; while the two monks and the church architecture, symbolic' 
of the house of God, support the other. Between them the figure of the saint 
is shown now wholly on the side of the Church. As his hand reaches upward 
in an attitude of prayer, it is answered by the descending hand of God 
which reaches downward from the top of the picture. Although many have 
criticized the composition unfavorably, the very twofold division that is 



ihougilt to deprive the picture of unity is its greatest dramatic asset. The 
cleavage of the world of tlu’ flesh and that of the spirit, the* pursuit of 
material and spiritual ends, the worship of Mammon and oi’Clod, ar(‘ most 
forcefully brought out by this very means. The horizontal tensions of the 
two divided groups below is icsolved vertically in the formation of a tri¬ 
angle, based on the two groups below, which moves upward through the 
gesture of St. Francis and reaches its apex with the hand of God above. 
Even if the means are a bit naive, possibly even crude, it is doubtful that 
the full force of the inner drama could have been externalized in clearer or 
more direct visual terms. 

A notable example of Giotto’s late style is found in the Death of Si. Francis 
(Fig. 8:6). It is the climax of a series of seven he did 20 years later for the 
Church of Santa Croce in Florence. In spite of the hands of many restorers, 
Giotto’s conception and design still assure the picture a place among the 
highest achievements of the Renaissance. The time is the exact moment of 
death; the place, according to St. Bonaventura, is in the courtyard of the 
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Franciscan monastery in Assisi. No motion is seen in the recumbent body, 
and its serene and static form gives the picture its unity. All the curved lines 
formed by the garments and gestures of the five surrounding groups con¬ 
verge on the head of St. Francis, the focal center of the drama. The archi¬ 
tectural framework echoes the grouping of the human figures, and likewise 
serves to make the picture .seem as a legitimate part of the wall that it 
decorates. The portals surmounted by gables on either side serve as a kind 
of architectural counterpoint to the side groups. The horizontal lines of the 
back wall parallel those of the body of the saint, while the upright lines 
support the standing and kneeling figures. These predominantly horizontal 
and vertical lines are tempcTcd somewhat by the diagonal of the crucifix, 
which is held in the hands of the group on the right side. The suggestion of 
depth is conveyed by means of the color, which unfortunately cannot \n' 
seen in the reproduction. I'hc robe of the kneeling nobleman is a rich red, 
which projects it into the foreground, whih* the color of the sky over the 
wall of the courtyard is a receding dark blue. The other figures are clothed 
in neutral browms and grays, which keeps them rather statically in the 
middleground. The formal organization in this way is geared closely to 
the expressive intent, and the emotional element is tied in with the lin(‘ar 
rhythm. By such di.screet means, Giotto is able to achieve a dignifi(‘d re¬ 
straint in keeping with the pa.ssing of one of the immortals. 

The description of St. Francis’ death in St. Bonaventura’s biography 
holds the key to the drama of Giotto’s picture. ‘‘At length,” he wrote, 
“when all the mysteries had been fulfilled in him, and his most holy spirit 
was freed from the flesh, and absorbed into the boundless depth of the 
divnne glory, the blessed man fell on sleep in the Lord. One of his brethren 
and disciples saw that ble.ssed .soul, under the likene.ss of a star exceeding 
bright borne on a dazzling cloudlet over many waters, mounting in a 
straight curve unto heaven. . . . ” ^ The dramatic tension is thus height¬ 
ened by means of the serene form terminating in the haloed head below 
and the transcendent vision full of freedom and movement above. As in St. 
Bonaventura’s account, the observer beholds the vision through the eyes 
of the disciple in back of the .saint’s head. His hand carries the eye upward 
toward the celestial Journey, while all the other figures are bowed low by 
their grief in taking leave of their friend and master. The triangle formed 
by the glance and gesture of the one who sees the vision on one side, and 
the line of the crucifix on the other, meeting as they do in the apex of the 
heavenly journey, complete the linear pattern and bring its expressive 
aspirations within the limits of Giotto’s comprehensible space. 
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THE BLACK DEATH AND ITS AFTERMATH 

All v\cnt well in Ittily clurinj* the first third of the 14th century. I’lie towns¬ 
people prospered, life was good, the arts flourished, and few were struck 
by the pangs of moral reta'iinination. Beginning in 1340, however, a series 
of disasteis befell the peninsula, starting with local crop failures and con¬ 
tinuing with the miseries of famine and pestilence. The climax came in a 
fearful outbreak of bubonic plague in the catastrophic year of 1348. In 
this so-called Black Death more than hall the populations of such cities as 
Florence, Siena, and Pisa perished. A chronicler of Siena, after burying 
five ol his childnm with his own hands, said quite simply: “No one wept 
for the dead, Itccause everyone exjK'cted death himself." ® 

An ev'cnt so cataclysmic, and one which spread over the entire continent, 
was bound to have a deep effect upon social and cultural trends. Many 
survivors found themselves suddenly imj)overished 01 , through unexpected 
inheritances, vastly enriched. 'I'housands of residents in the relatively 
immimt' countryside flocked into the cities to take the place of those who 
had died. The [tsychological effect on the individual lives of the peo])le was 
to quicken their normal instincts. The “eat, drink, and be merry" philos- 
Of)hy, exemplified so well in Boccaccio's Decameron, gained ascendancy on 
one side: while an intense religious preoccupation and outburst of piety, 
as seen in the purgatorial vision of the same author’s later (,'orbareio, took 
place on the other. Driven In- fear and a sense of guilt, people look the 
general viewpoint that something had gone disastrously wrong and the 
Black Death, like the Biblical plagues of old, must have been sent by an 
angry Cod to chastise mankind and turn him from his wicked ways. Both 
Boccaccio and Petrarch among the literary men took this view, and what 
was true of literature w'as true also of painting. It can readily be .seen that 
this image of God was diametrically opposed to that of the loving deity 
projected in the Franci.scan ideal. 

The attitude before and after the Black Death is sharply illustrated at 
Pisa, which was the .scene in the late 13th and 14th centuries of .some 
important architectural, sculptural, and pictorial developments. The 
Cathedral of Pisa and its campanile (Fig. 6:10), the famous leaning tower, 
both date from Romanesque times. The Baptistry and Campo Santo, 
which complete the group, are from tfie late 13th century. The Campo 
Santo (Fig. 8:7), literally a holy field and functionally a burial place, was 
designed and built by Giovanni Pisano in the form of a Gothic cloister. 
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The gcirth, or open courtyard, dcriv^cd much fame at the time because its 
soil was from Mount Calvary, which was brought by the shipload from 
Palestine. 

In addition to his archit(*ctural activities, Giovanni and his father, 
Niccolo, were the two outstanding sculptors of their time. Niccolo Pisano, 
who is often called Nicola dWpulia because of his southern Italian origin, 
designed a handsome pulpit for the Bajitistry while his son Giovanni some 
years later executed one for the Cathedral. Both contain panels depicting 
scenes from the New Testament. The dilfering attitudes of their respective 
generations can be discovered when panels dealing with tlu* same subject 
art' placed side by side: while together, their work as a whole contrasts evt'ii 
more strongly with the ptTiod after the Blac k De ath. 

Niccolo's panc'l of the Afiniituiation and Xalirily (f ig. 8:8) is clearly in¬ 
fluenced bv the ancient sarcof)hagi the sculptor knc'w from his formati\’(' 
years which were spent near Rome. The X’irgin a[)p('ars as a dignific'd 
Roman matron reclining in a charactcTistic' classical pose, while the angel 
at the left in the Annunciation section is drc'ssed in a Roman toga. Nicccjlo 
employs the old simultanc'ous mode of narration, with the V irgin making 
three appearance's on the same panel; and the* rc'lief as a whole is dominated 
by a monumental calm. Gicjvanni's work, as cxidenced by his Aalinlr and 
Annandadon to the Shepherds (Fig. 8:9), mcnc'd away from his fathc'r’s 
classicism into the I Vencli (lOthic orbit. Mis figure's are smaller in scale' and 
are rc'latc'd more naturally to the'ir spatial environment, (in'ate'r animadon 



































and movement replace the repose of his father’s style. The work of both 
father and son, however, is permeated by a sense of human warmth that 
relates their panels closely to the spirit of Giotto's frescoes. 

After the Black Death of 1348, however, the Oampo Santo that Giovanni 
built was decorated by a series of fresco murals on the theme of the Last 
Judgment. The Triumph of Death (Figs. 8:10-11) took its name from the 
later poem of Petrarch. While no causc-and-elfcct relationship between 
picture and poem can be proved, both were reactions to the plague, both 
shared certain common attitudes of the time, and both were based on a 
similar theme. The picture has been attributed to several painters including 
Pietro Lorenzetti and Orcagna, but it is now believed to have been done 
about the year 1350 by an artist active in Pisa at that time by the name of 
Francesco Traini. 






l 8:11. 'IVaini (?). 7 riumph uf Death, Right Half. Fresco, c. 1 .i.SO. Cain|M) Santo, Pisa (Alinari) 

The Triumph of Death i.s a grandiose utterance, obviously painted for a 
large and heterogeneous audience, with so much detail crowded into every 
square inch of i(s composition that there was bound to be something in it 
that would appeal to everybody. Like so many sermons of the time, each 
part warned of the imminence of death, the terrors of hell if the soul were 
claimed by the devil, or the relative bliss of being carried off by the angels. 
The latter process, however, .seemed to be anything but peaceful, since the 
flying devils contend furiously with the hovering angels over the spirits of 
the dead that are represented as nude forms. The tug of war over the .soul of 
the fat monk on the right side above the scene in the pleasure garden is a 
typical example. When the demons win, they cast their victims into the 
flames of the open volcano at the top. What happens to the ones saved by 
the angels is left to the imagination. 
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l^eath is represented in the hideous guise of a blond woman flying on 
enormous bat’s wings and carrying a scythe like Father Time. She passes 
over the miserable creatures in the lower center who cry out to be n'lieved 
of their intolerable sufferings. Instead she is about to swoop down on the 
group of t('n ligures in the prime of their lives, who are reading, conversing, 
and enjoying the delights ol the world. Everything dies in her wake, as seen 
in the piles of corpses beneath her; and the* next two victims are being 
pointed out by the black-winged angels of d(‘alh who hover alx)ve the two 
on the left of the group. One is a youth holding a flilcon and the other a 
maiden fondling a dog in her lap. In Petrarch's poem. Death is also repre- 
sentc'd by a feminine form and the des(‘ri[)tion of the scene has some 
similarity. 

A lady clothed in black, whose stern looks were 
With horror filfd, and did like hell appear, 

Advanced, as said, “You who are proud to l)e 
So fair and )oung, yet have no eves to st‘e 
How near you are your end; behold, I am 
She whom they fierce and Ijlind and cruel name. 

Who meet untimely deaths; ..." 

The similarity of the group in the pleasure garden to that in Boccaccio’s 
Decameron seems too close to be a coincidence, "i'he book has to do with 
ten well-to-do young Florentines who escai)e from th(' plague, whicli is 
ravaging the city, to a country villa where they entertain themselves with 
lively tales, music, and dancing. As in the Decameron, the group in the fr(\sco 
is composed of sewen women and three men; all ar(' animated by a vivacious 
spirit; and, as th(' description in Boccaccio’s inlrodiK'tion goes: “Breakfast 
done, the tables w(T(' removed, and th(‘ cjuet'n bade fetch instruments of 
music; for all, ladies and young men alike, knew how to tread a measure, 
and some of them played and sang with great skill. So, at her command, 
Dioneo having taken a lute, and Fiametta a viol, they struck up a dance in 
sweet concert; . . .” ^ The resemblance of ih(‘ groui), even to those on the 
far right who arc playing the musical instruments, f)oinls to the fact that 
the painter must have had the Decameron in mind when he designed his 
fresco. 

In the lower left, a group of mount('d nobles are equipped for the c hase, 
but instead of the quarry they are pursuing, they find only the prey of 
death. Inside the three open coffins serpents are consuming the corpses of 
the onetime great of the (‘arth. As Petrarch asks in his poem: “the Popes, 
Emperors, nor Kings, no ensigns wore of their past hight but naked show’d 
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and poor. When* hr llirir richrs, where their precious gems. Their mit(*rs, 
scepters, robes and diadems;*’' '* Hard by is a l:)eard('d monk unfolding a 
prophetic scroll on which is inscribed a warning for th('rn to rcficnt bc'forc 
it is too late. I he only r<‘lief Iroin (his scene of utter horror and desolation 
is found in the ui:)[)er left wIkmc a few monks are galhi'red around a chaj^c'l 
busying tlK'inseh'cs with th(‘ usual monastic occupations. The imf)lication 
is that only those who ]iv(‘ such secluded lives can find resj:>ite from the 
general turmoil; and th(‘ terror ol death can be avoided only by those* wlio 
imitate them. 

It is noteworthy that the space allotted to the* tortures of h(‘ll by Coot to 
in his Lasf at Padua is held to an irn'ducible minimum. In 'Praini’s 

mural and in ihv oiIk'is which were done after the Black Plague, tlu* stark 
horror is relieved only by such occasional trarupiil scenes as the inonastc'ry 
chap(‘l. 'The attitude is quite opposed to the mild(‘r, inoH* humanistic spirit 
of Ciiotto. Traini's design, furthermore, is as coin|)l(*.\ and overwhelmed 
with minute detail as (ootto’s are simple. In addition, Traini burdens his 
mural with an (elaborate allegory that reach(‘s out beyond the pictorial 
medium. Tht' two angels behind the figure of Death, for instanc(*, unfold a 
written .scroll; the miserable ones petition Death in writing as well as in 
gesture: and th<' monk warning the hunting |)arty does so with an inscrij)- 
tion. 'JTu'se* burd('nsom(‘ details weigh the picture down with a heaviness 
quite forc‘lgn to (uotlo's buoyant work, and more often tht‘y succeed in 
obscuring than in clarifying the expressive intent. 


MUSIC AND LITERATURE 

The Dies Irae and the Canticle of the Sun 

The ronirast Ijolwccn the clour, threaloning medieval ehureh attitude and 
the benign, jcni'ul Franeisean vic'w is illustrated by two 13lh-eentury hymns. 
The fac ts of their composition alone arc suflicient to point out the ideational 
cleavage of the pei'iod. The Dirs Irae, which so admirably reflects the pre¬ 
vailing medieval spirit, was written by the great Latin stylist Thomas of 
Cclano a few years before he met St. Francis. The .second, the Caiitide of the 
Sun, is by .St. I'raneis himself. Thomas of Cclano entered the F'raneisean 
order about the year 121.S, enjoyed the friendship of St. Francis for several 
years, and was entrusted by Pope Gregory IX wath the official biography 
that was written shortly after the saint’s death and canonization. 

In the triple stanzas and ,51 lines of the Dies Irae, the medieval Latin 
poetic style reaches its highest point. Its content invokes the vision of the 
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filial dissolution of the universe, the sounding of the angelic trumpets 
calling the dead forth from their tombs, and the overwhelming majest)' of 
the coming of Christ as king to judge the quick and the dead. The grandeur 
of its language and the p(‘rfection of its poetic ibrm are in every way equal 
to this solemn and awesome theme. The images and moods run a wid(* 
gamut from anger and terror to hope and glimps<‘s of celestial Ix'auty before 
coming to a close with a final supplication for eternal rest. Sir Walter Scott 
incorporated a part of the Dies Irae in his I .ay of ihe Las! MlnstreL but since 
his poem was based on a different metrical and rliN'iiiing scheme, he* sacri¬ 
ficed the form of the original while preserving its content: 

That day of wrath, that dreadful day. 

When heaven and earth shall pass awa\, 

W hat power shall he th(‘ sinner's stay * 

Hcjw shall he meet that dreadful da\:‘ 

When, shri\ elling like a parched scroll. 

The flaminu heavens together roll: 

When lc3udcr yet, and y(*t more* dread, 

Swells the high trump that wakes the dead. 

Oh! on that day, that wrathful day. 

When man to judgmem wakes from clay. 

Be. THOL’ the trcml)ling sinner's sta>, 

Though heaven and earth shall pass awa\ 

While the colorful alliterations and verbal rhythms of the Latin original 
have a music all their own, the Dies Irae is insc'parable frean a mc'lodic 
setting in the mixed Dorian mode. W^hile the melcxiy cannot with certainty 
be attributed to Thomas of Celano himself, the close corr(\spondencc of 
tone and word makes it definite that they were at least from the sarnc^ time. 

Dies Irae (Sequence from the early 13th century) Thomas of Celano 



in fa - vil - la, Te - ste. Da - vid — cum Si - byl - la. 
est ven - tu - rus, Cunc - la stri - cte dis - cus - su - rus. 


Both the poem and its melody eventually found their way into the 
liturgy as a sequence, where it is still an indispensable part of the Requiem 
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Mass lor the Dead. Sequences are so named because they follow the 
Gradual and Alleluia in the part of the Mass between the reading of the 
Lyjistle and the (iospel. Tliey attained wide popularity during this period 
and were usually sung by both the congregation and the ehoir. 

I hr most characteristic Franci.scan contribution to poetry and music is 
lound in a body ol informal sj)ontaneous hymns called lauc/i spirituali —that 
is, songs of praise, or simjily lauds. The inception of this form is trac('able 
directly to St. Franc'is himself and his irnmc'diate circle. Since the com¬ 
posers of the.se lauds were almost exclusively from the ranks of Franciscan 
monks, it is to all intents and purposes a Franciscan movement. The prac- 
tic <‘ ( ontinued from his time onward and was firmly established as the most 
poj)ular form of religious music in the 14th century. Singing .societies known 
as I he Ckirnpagtiu' del Laudesi^ literally companies of laudists, have existed 
mainly in Italy uji to th(‘ present time. St. Francis learned Proven(;al 
French as well as the songs ol that region from his mother, who came from 
an old l^rovence family. The biography known as the Legend of the ’Iliree 
C'ornpanions relat(\s how he sang aloud the lauds and canticlc^s while praying, 
and how during his travels ‘‘the holy man sang praises in French with a 
voic(' loud and clear.'’ 

SiiK'c' (his was the great period of the lyrical poetry of the troubadours, 
and since many of the best known of these poets visited Italy in his time, it 
is certain that St. Francis was well acquainted with their lyrics and music. 
By his knowledge of the forms of th('se Provenc^al poets, and by his practice 
of bursting into rhapsodic verse in his own vernacular Italian dialect, he 
played ii leading role in the new poetic movement. It is al.so significant that 
he called himself and his companions who sang the lauds with h\n\ jongleurs 
de dieu^ or minstrels of God, thus identifying himself with the performing 
musicians of the people rather than with the aristocratic writers of amorous 
verse. 

St. Francis, in mu.sic as in his religious work, drew the sacred, courtly, 
and popular traditions clo.ser together. The lauds were thus a kind of poetic 
bridge between the traditional music of the church, the music of the castle, 
and the music of the streets. The words always had a religious theme; often 
they were mere paraphrases of psalms and litanies sung to popular airs. 
They were, above all, music and poetry that the people could both sing 
and feel with their hearts. Contrapuntal choral music, whether it was in the 
form of a church motet or a secular madrigal, was a sophisticated musical 
medium that needed the voices of skilled musicians. By contrast the lauds 
were folklikc in spirit, simple and direct in their appeal, and sung either as 
solos or jointly with others in unison. Just as the highly trained monastic 
choir was characteristic of the Cluniac movement and the contrapuntal 
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chorus I he inusicaJ counterparr of the northern Gothic spirit, the lauds were 
lh(‘ special expression of the Franciscans. 

The Canticle of the San, known definiu'ly to be by St. Francis himself, is at 
once the most sublime of all the lauds as well as the most original. The 
k'i;end i;oes tliat wluai St. Francis was recox’cring from an illness in a hut 
outside the conv(‘nt of St. Clare, the nuns heard from his lips this rapturous 
new song. The* informality, even casualness of its composition, its rambling 
rhythms and rhymes, all make it as simple and unallected in its form as the 
Umbrian dialect in which it is written. It is thus charact('ristically opposed 
to tlic canons ol‘ scholarly Latin on oik' hand and to the erotic courtly 
utterances of tlie troubadours on the* oih('r. Sincr'rify and deep human 
feeling dominate its unequal strophes ratlier than any attempt at learned 
communication or poeii(' elegance. 

Altissiniii, onnipoieiiK*, l)un sigiion*, tue S(f le laude la gloria 

e Ponore, ei oiiiir benedi/ionv a te sulii, altissiinu, se konl'anno 

a nullu homo vuv di^nu to iiieniovare! 

O niosi high, almighiN. good f.urd (*od, to 'J’Ik^c lurloiig praise, glory, 
ln)iior, and all hle.ssing ! 

Praised Ije m\ Lord God with all his creatures, and (‘specially our 
brother the sun, who brings ns the da\ and who brings us the 
light; lair is he and shintts with \ ery great splc'ndor; O Lord, 
he signihes to us I hee! 

Praised be my Lord lor our sister th(‘ moon, and for tlit* stars, the 
whieli He has set clear and lovely in hea\(‘n. 

Praised be m\ L(jrd for (jur sister water, w ho is s(‘r\ iceable 
unto us and humble and precious and clean. 

Prai.sed lx- my laa'd for our brother fire, through wliom thou givest 
us light in the darkness; and he is bright and pleasant and 
very might\ and strong. 

Praised be rny Lord lor our mother the (*arth, the which doth sustain us 
and k<H*p us, and bring(‘th forth divers fruits and llowcis of 
iTian\ colors, and gras.s.” 

The A.ssisi manuscri[)t that contains the words of the Canticle of the Sim 
in its purest form also has spac(' provided for musical notation, which is, 
alas, blank. While the melody seems to ha\'<‘ been lost forever, a vast body 
of lauds does, however, survive, .some of which dat<‘ back to shortly after 
St. Francis’ time. A Franciscan monk by the nanu* of Jacopone da Todi, 
who died in 1306, was one of the mo.st prolific producx^rs of lauds. His most 
famous hymn is the Slabat Mater Dolorosa, which, along with the Dies Irae^ 
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was one of ibr lour sequences to be retained in the official liturgy after the 
reforms ol the C'ouneil ol IVent in the 16lh century. In both cases th(ar 
retention was based not only on their inlierent l)eauty but also on the deep 
hold they liad on the p('ople. This remarkable man, like St. J^'rancis bc'fore 
him, was of Umbrian origin; and, after a succe.ssion of div(‘r.se careers as a 
lawyer, a h(Tmil, a Franciscan pr(‘acher, he turned ])oet and composer. His 
hymns n'adily found their way into the texts of the (‘aiiy miracle ])lays, and 
his music becanu' the foundation of the laudistic tradition. The following 
example is a part of one of his lauds, whicli continues in the form of a 
dialogu(‘. Its emotional intimsity, as well as its stylistic charact<‘r, marks it as 
typical of the early FraiK'iscan mo\Tment. 


Lauda (LaU* h)tli century) Jacoponc da Tocii 

(After F. laiiz/i) 



^ ^ ^ ^ -r 


si po-ve - ra - men - te _ Gi - te_peMe - grt - na-to? 

Dante’s Divine Comedy 

In the early years of the 14th ( cntury, a synthesis of the divergent intellec¬ 
tual \iewpoints and emotional oriemtations was not on))' atteanpteci but 
carried through to triumphant completion. Dante Alighieri in his Dirine 
Comedy wrote at one stroke* ne)t only the* greate\st bex)k of the Middle Ages but 
a work ce)ntaining also many e^f the germinal ideas of the* future. At erne and 
the* same time he also e'stablished Italian as a modeTii literary language and 
endowed his eexmtry with its mejst enduring literary masterpie*e'e. The 
Divine Comedy is not onh’ a s)’nthesis of scholasticism and the Franciscan 
xaewpoints but ejf the whole thought of the Middle Ages and of Circco- 
Roman antiepiity as its authe:)r knew it. Ulassical figures, such as Aristotle, 
W-rgil, ()\'id, and (ae t-re), rub shoulders in the course of its pages with 
Boethius, St. Thomas Aquinas, and St. Francis. 

The form of the poem is laden with medieval mathematical symbolism, 
with the mystical number 3 serving as a kind of motive in honor of the 
Trinity. His stanzas each have three verses; the rhyming scheme is the 
beautiful lerza rima; one time after another, Dante* is terrified by three 
animals; in ('ach case he is saved by the mediation of three holy women; he 
is in turn piloted on his travels by three guides; the whole poem is divided 
into three parts, Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven; each section of the poem 
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contains 33 cantos, the number of Christ’s years on earth; and finally the 
introductory canto, when added to the thrice 33 others brings the total to 
an even 100, that nuinb(T having as its mystical property th(‘ quality of 
w'holeness or completion. 

In spite of the heavy burden of number theory and other scholastic 
baggage—discourses on the laws of planetary motion, civil and canon law, 
medieval science, dialectical argumentation, and allegorical meanings, such 
as that of Vergil representing rea.son and Beatrice inspiration— Dante is far 
from an orthodox scholastic thinker. If he were, he would have writt(‘n a 
treatise in the learned Latin instead of a j)oem in the vernacular Tuscan 
Italian. No scholarly discourse ever began with the announcement: ‘"the 
style is careless and humble, because it is in the vulgar tongue, in which 
even housewives hold converse.'’ Th(‘ revolutionary nature of tliis 
linguistic departure is almost impossible for the modi'rn reacU'r to under¬ 
stand. But in Dante’s time lit(Tature was a pos.s(‘ssion of the l(‘arned few who 
possessed an adequate knowledge of Latin. All those u lio read any poetry, 
philo.sophy, or historv' in cfT(*ct had to do so in a I’oreign language*. L\ (*n so. 
Dante’s progre.ss through the Inferno, Purgatory, and Paradise is not an 
easy one to follow, either for him or for the iead(*r. The* path is hard and 
rough, and its obscurity is at least partially owing to the* multiple doubts 
and conflicts of the time. That it was also difficult for those who lived much 
closer to Dante’s lime is proved by the fact that lecturers f)egan giving 
courses on it in the Italian universities soon aft(‘r the p(K*t was dt*ad. 

For all its carefully worked out form, and in spite of the })resenc(* ol a 
cross section of all the scientific knowledge of the late Middle Ages, tin* 
Divine Comedy is neither learned, elegant, nor aristocratic. It is, in fact, 
ob.scure, unpolished, and abrupt. It is also so complex that no oik* key, 
whether that of theology, metaphysics, philosophy, or politics, will open the* 
door to its und(*rstanding. In contrast with the philo.sophical writings of the 
time, it mixes its subjects at times to the point of jumbled confusion. Refer¬ 
ences to local politics of the day are found side by side with glimpses into the 
beauty of Paradise; the names of unknown inhabitants of the places Dante 
visited are placed beside those of the immortals; crude go.ssip and old wives’ 
tales are in the company of the .scientific knowledge of the period. Hell and 
heaven, faith and reason, events of the past and pre.sent, prophecy and 
history, paganism and Christianity, and the world of Greece and Rome 
together with that of the Middle Ages are all present in its pages. The ma.ss 
of detail is kept from marring the greatness of the poem only by the Vcist 
conception of the whole, which tends to throw the multiplicity of its parts 
into proper perspective. Cornpen.sation for this erstwhile confusion is found 
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in the incomparable beauty of its language, so much of which is lost in 
translation. Dante, like Giotto, possessed the gift of making his characters 
live by just a few cleft strokes. Like St. Francis’, his allegories are not mere 
riddles for the learned doctors but lively tales for the untutored. 

Dante also has the expert painter’s eye for the minute details of appear¬ 
ances. One instance of the richness of his imagery can be illustrated by 
his sensitivity to the medium of light. His verses delight the car with 
a music of their own, but his images of light arc a feast for the inner eye 
of the imagination. It is primarily a spiritual light which concerns him, but 
he conjures up its vision in familiar everyday impressions filtered through 
the mind’s eye of a great poet. He sings of sunlight, firelight, starlight; the 
sparkle of precious stones; the gleaming rays of a lamp in the darkness; the 
translucent effects of light filtered through water, glass, and jewels; rain¬ 
bows and the colored reflections from clouds; the ruddy glow of infernal 
flames and the pure unearthly radiance of Paradise; the light of the human 
eye and that of the haloes surrounding the heads of the saints; and finally 
each one of the three sections of the poem closes on the word ‘‘stars,” 

In spite of the preponderance of so many medieval elements, Dante also 
achi(‘ves much that is associated with the Renaissance viewpoint. For all 
its mathematical structure, the Divine Comedy is full of violent human storms, 
passionate outbursts on the unnecessary wickedness of those in high places 
of powcT, and a general reassertion of the role of emotion in human affairs. 
For all his austerity, remoteness, and unapproachability, Dante does not 
pronounce a stern and final judgment. The very title would preclude this, 
because in his conception, “Comedy, indeed, beginneth with some adverse 
cireurnstances, but its theme hath a happy termination. . . I^antc 
further specifically states that the didactic purpose of his poem is “to remove 
those living in this life from a state of misery and to guide them to a state of 
happine.ss.” He uniformly writes with an unbounded faith in humanity, 
and when he relates the punishments meted out to those who suffer in his 
Inferno, it is with the practical moral purpose of correcting such wwldly 
evils as simony, usury, and avarice that he saw being practiced in the world 
as he knew it. It is important to point out that Dante did not write only the 
Inferno—a general impression derived from the fact that most readers 
seldom get past the first section and that the romantic 19th-century writers 
took this part to be the whole. His hell, however, shares its space line for 
line with that of his Purgatory and Heaven. 

Dante’s vision was thus not purely of the other world in the medieval 
sen.se as much as it was with the course of life as he saw it, beginning as it 
did in original .sin, but having within it the capacity of progressing through 
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the purification of tlu' purt'atory ol‘('xj)erience, (o a knov\lcdt>c of iiU'irabJc 
goodness as perceived in the beatific vision of Paradise. I’his d\namic 
spiritual journey is full of quite uninedieval motions and emotions. After 
plunging with Dant(‘ into th(‘ bowels of the earth, the n'acU'r inak('s an 
u|)ward ascent through the infernal regions on th(' back of Satan to the 
mountain of Purgatory, and finalh' into the nu'taplnsical stratosphere of 
tli(‘ various stages of Heaven. (Civilization likewise, as Dante saw it, had 
struggled upward from tlu* pagan world of (ut't'ce and Rome to the th(‘ 0 - 
cratic foundations of the ineditA al world, which rested on an all-powerful 
C'hurch and its st'cular counterpart, the Holy Roman Empire. It is a 
vertical and dynamic concept r(‘pres(‘nting the asctuit of humanity from the 
depths to the heights, from darkiK'.ss into th(‘ light. 

IDEAS 

The opposing forces that the Gothic 13th ct'ntury had managed to main¬ 
tain in a state of uneasy ('(|uilibrium, by tli(‘ ap})lication of scholastic logic 
and strict striicturality, in the 14th ctaitury broke out into open conflict. 
The result can lx* stx’n in the ( risis within the ( Church: in the social struggle 
between the n(‘v\ cities and th(‘ old landed aristocracy: in the incompati¬ 
bility of Ciothic architecture and the sunny land.scape of Italy: in the 
pr(‘sence of medie\'al dt'vils and real human types in (uotlo's frescoes: in the 
oj)posing visions of the Inferno and Paradise in th(' Divine Coniedr: in 
the attitudes exprt'ssed in poetry and painting bt'fore and after the Black 
Death; in Petrarclrs curious blend cjf (iothic chivalry and his inten^st in the 
literature of ancient Rome; in his indecision whether to write in Latin or in 
the vernacular Italian; and in his earlier sensuous love sonnets to Laura and 
his later moralistic dialogue with the ghost of St. Augustine in the Secret. 

The deep-seated nature of the conflit t is found ev(*n more dramatically 
in the struggle raging within the minds and consciences of individual mtai 
than in the arguments between consistent champions of opposing points of 
view. In the course of his own life, for instance, St. Francis combined an 
other-worldly pattern ol .self-denial with an obvious this-worldly love of 
natural beauty. Fire' for him was not created so much for the fearful purpose 
of roasting the souls of sinners in hell as it was to give light in the darkness 
and warmth on a cold night. He found evidence of (iod’s goodness every¬ 
where—in the radiance of the sun, in the eternal miracle of ih(‘ growth of 
gra.ss and flowers in the .spring. The synthesis for him was that all these 
diverse phenomena w'er(‘ revelations of divinity, and his frank pantheism 
foreshadowed a departure from the extreme medieval dualism based on the 
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rigid opposition of flesh and spirit. After a lifetime of mortification of the 
body, he renounced his asceticism by humbly begging the pardon of his 
brother the body. Boccaccio, on the other hand, went so far in the other 
direction that after 1360 he disavowed his joyous Decameron and tried to 
dis{K)se of his great library b(‘causc it contained so many pagan books. 

The 14th century thus straddles the medieval world on one side and 
(hat ol the Renaissance on the other. Looking in one direction it seems to be 
a culmination of certain tendencies present during the late Middle Ages; 
while looking in the other, it seems to anticipate many of the ideas of the 
Renaissance. The bn'akdown of medi(*\^al authoritarianism is seen in the 
growth ol naturalism; and the tendency away from an other-worldly focus 
to a this-worldly approach is apparent in the rise of humanism. It is most 
important, however, to distinguish between the 14th-century naturalism, 
which is largely an outgrowth of a late (Gothic id('a, and its more scientific 
equivah'iit in the 15th century; and between Francisc an humanism and its 
more classically oriented counterpart in the later Renaissance. 

Naturalism 

The abstractions of the scholastic mind found a new challenge in the con¬ 
cretions of the group of philos()|)hers who called themselves nominalists, 
l.ate .scholasticism had, in fact, become more and more a strained exercise 
in logical gymnastics, and its forms all too often took flight from the facts 
that are so necessary to give sulistance to thought. 7'h(* nominalists tried to 
turn the scholastic procc'sses of thought compk'tc'ly upside down. They 
insisted that generalities are built up from the plurality of individual ob¬ 
jects, whc'reas scholasticism, by bc'ginning with a hypothetical proposition 
or eternal Platonic: idc'a, had derived the facts of the phenomenal world 
from it. To use the language of the sch(X)lmcn themselves, the scholastics 
reasonc'd a priori, while the nominalists did so a posteriori; one started from 
premises ante rem and (he other from propositions in re; or, to put it more 
simjrly, one reasoned Infore and the other after the fact. These systems of 
thought ap])roximat(* th(‘ difference betwe^en deductive and inductive 
logic, the latter being the ba.sis of the empirical methexi of mcxlern science. 
This nominalist viewpoint, as it gainc'd momentum, actually meant the 
breakdown of medieval authoritarianism, in which the word of Aristotle 
and the church fathers was ac'cepted without cjuestion, and the beginning 
of the modern practice of getting facts from first-hand observation. The 
result of this new mental orientation was a renewed interest in a tangible 
reality that was to have cjuite as important consequences in the world of 
art as it did in the realm of scientific inquiry. In the next century it led to 
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the form^ition of’ thr mathematical laws of linear perspective, to the repre¬ 
sentation of the human body according to anatomical ol)ser\'ations and 
malhemaiical nieasurenu'iits, and to the estalalishment of the modern 
harmonic basis of music. 

"I’his formidable philosophical feud vveaU hand in hand with the rise* ol 
the new Francise'an world xievv. 'I'he decline of authoriiarianisrn was 
panialh' owing to St. Inancis' conception of religion as a voluntary, 
spontaneous relationship between (Jod and man which was base'd on lo\'(‘ 
rather than fear; and in the search for a eonnnon bond b(‘twe(‘n man and 
his fellowmen. It was essentially a sliifl from the vertical organization of 
society, in which men in the hierarchical sense were related by ever-high(‘r 
degrees of authority, to a system of horizontally ori(‘nt(‘d ethical relation- 
shi})s that bound every man to liis IV'llownuai. 'Fhe joy St. FraiK'is took in 
ih(‘ tangible' e\ id(‘n(’(\s ol the lo\e of Ciod for man, seen in such things as the' 
fruits and Mowers of the e'arth, were to ha\'e great conse'quences on the 
course of art. 7'he birds St. I ’raneis pn'ached to, for instance, were the kind 
that were heard chiri)ing and singing every day, not the mystical dove of 
the Holy Ghost or the apocaK ptical eagle of St. John. While this teruh'ncy 
was already notieeal)le in the 13th-c('ntury sculpture of Ghartres and else¬ 
where, it did not gain with' accej)lance until th(‘ 14th century. As the 
natural world gained ascendanc\’ o\'('r the supt'rnatural, based as it was on 
concrete observation rather than metaphysical abstractions, it released the 
visual arts Ironi one of their most perpk'xing ijrol)lems. This iov(' of St. 
Francis for his hdlowmen and for such simple things as grass and trees, 
which could so readily be r(*|)resenled, opened up new vistas for artists to 
explore. 

St. Francis' message was taught in parables and simple pictures of lift' 
that all could understand, and (notto was abh' to translate them into living 
pictorial form. It is all l)ut irnpossibh' for th(* modern literate mind fully to 
comprehend the importance of visual and auditory imagery in this period. 
While St. Francis could read and write, he pursued a way of life diametric¬ 
ally opposed to that of a scholar, even to the extent of priding him.sclf on 
his ignorance. Since the majority of the people he [^n'ached to could not 
read, he had to make use of the more primary forms of visual and auditory 
images rather than secondary verbal ones. When St. Catherine of Siena or 
St. Joan of Arc, neither of whom could read, told of having visions or 
hearing voices, they were in fact relating the realities of their mental and 
spiritual lives. Even Dante’s poem was put in the form of a vision, and it 
bore the subtitle, ‘'The Vision of Dante Alighieri.” In similar fashion, the 
images of artists and musicians as presented in paint, stone, glass, as well as 
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in tht spoken and sun^ word, liaci an immediate and direct communicative 
value lo tli(‘ people of this time far transcending the effect of such works 
on the nu)d(‘rn mind. 

More than anylliing else, it was this favorable climate that helped Giotto 
find his balance* between the abstract and the concrete, between divine 
essence and human reality. By relraining from placing his accent on ab¬ 
stract symbolism, he succ(*eded in moving away from the mystical medieval 
atmosphere and in endowing his pictures with understandable human 
situations. 'Fo him the saints were not so much nmiolc transcendental 
b(*ings as tiu'y wen* eminently human people, who felt all the usual human 
emotions from Jo\- to d(*spair just as did the pc'ople in the Italian towns he 
knew so well. Now that he no longer had to b(* concerned mainly^ with 
all(*gories but could n*produce the world of obj(*cts and actions as he saw 
lh(‘m, a new palhwax was opened. Even his contc'inporaries cc^uld sec that 
he was |Jouring new wine into the old Byzantine* and medieval wineskins. 
When they extoll(*d him for his faithfuln(*.ss to nature, it must be mcasurc*d 
by the* art that [^rc-cc'ded his lime raihcT than by 15th-century or later 
standards, While* he undoubtedly showe*d a lewe of nature as such, he never 
accente’d it to the point where* it might weaken his [)rimary human values. 
His inteiTst was l(‘ss in nature* for its owm sake than in its contribution to the 
realitx' and life of his figures. 

In x’iewing a (iiotto picture* it is better to begin with liis people and be 
only se*condarily concerned with th(*ir natural surroundings, because his 
picture's are in psycholeygical rather than linear pc'rspecti\e. His subjects 
s(*ern to create tlu*ir en\ ironment by their e'X|)re*ssi\*e' attitudes and dramatic 
situations. While his u'ork show's an increasing preoccupation w'ith prob¬ 
lems of natural space, it rc’niains subordinate to his expressive intentions, 
and his use of color and shading gives his human figures the sense of depth 
and volume that awaken them to life. In this w'ay' both human nature and 
nature as such attain an intimate identity in his jactorial conceptions. 

Franciscan Humanism 

Long before, Cluny had made a fundamental change in monasticism by 
its union with feudalism, and the new orientation of the Franciscan move¬ 
ment was no less revolutionary. St. Francis did not enclose his monks in 
cloisters but sent them forth as fishers of men. The idea of evangelical 
poverty, humility, and love for mankind expressed through living and 
working with simple people resulted in a union with, rather than a with¬ 
drawal from, society. The Franciscans did not so much shun the world as 
they did worldly pursuits. This change of attitude is aptly described in the 
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perceptive words of G, K. Ghesterton to the effect that whal St. Beru'dict 
had stored, St. Francis scattered. The Cluniaes were, in tfi<' proper .sense ol 
the word, an order—lliat is, a strict hierarchical ori>ani/ation. J’he ITan- 
ciscans b\' contrast were, in every scaisc of the word, a iiKn-cincnt. 

The iy;rip of the icy int('IIcctualisin of the inedi(‘\ al univ(‘rsitics was bound 
to thaw in the wake of this warm flood of Franciscan emotionalism. 
Asceticism as such held litth' appeal lor an increasin^h' [)rosp('rous urban 
middle class. The mathemaiic'al elei»ance of (Holliic structurality Ix'^an to 
yield little by little to more inl’orinal types of biiildiiv^s. I'he logical linear 
patterns of the surviving By/antiiu‘ pictorial style W(‘r(' displac('d by the 
expressive warmth of Chotto's ligur(\s. Th(‘ x'acuous stylized fa('(\s of By¬ 
zantine saints paled in comparison with the human t(‘nd(‘rness found in a 
smiling mouth or a tearful (‘y(' in a (hotto pic ture. Mis iik'ii and women 
reveal a gamut of ('motion from hope to des|Jair through such facial ex¬ 
pressions and bodily pcjstures. Fhe formal architc'dural .scul]:)ture and 
abstract patterns of llu* staiiu'd glass of ilu' Romanescjue and (iothie gave 
way to the (‘olorful informality ol rnui'al painting in fresco. St. ITancis in 
his music as in his religious work drc'w ilu; sat'n'd and popular traditions 
closer together; and in the lauds he enc'ouraged p(‘ 0 [)l(‘ to sing, he gave 
them a music which ihc'y could f('('l with their hearts without ha\ang to 
understand with th('ir brains. 

St. Francis, coming as he did from a middle-class mercantile family, 
was not an aristocratic saint. Although his company was sought out by 
popes, bishops, and even St. Louis, the King ol’ iM ance, he was concerned 
primarily with the poor and huinl)le of town and country alike. A st'ries of 
fre.sco(‘s in the church of St. Francis at A.ssisi b\’ Simone Martini of Sic'na 
shows an extreme concern with social stratification. Unlike St. lu'ancis and 
Giotto, this painter was a member of the knightly class and iiKwc'd in 
aristocratic circles. His painting, howc'ver, harks back to the courtly Gothic, 
while the work in the sairu' church by (iiotto, a cornmorK'r, appears by 
coiTjpari.son strikingly modern. His art was frankK' (xL'nted toward the* 
new* middle class. Above all, however, his figures were' neither aristocrats 
nor commoners; they are sirnph' human beings in all their warmth, 1‘railty, 
and dignity. In this way his work attains something of St. Francis’ universal 
spirit of humanity. The music favon'd by St. I’raiK'is and his sueces.sors 
was the .simple folklike songs of th(' jongleurs ratlx'r than either those of 
the more aristocratic troubadours or the* more formal style of Gothic 
counterpoint. Since his mission was that of preaching to the common 
people as they paused from their labors in the market place's or in the fields, 
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the musiciil forms he promoted exhibited an appropriate degree of direct¬ 
ness and a corr(*sponding lark of sophistication. 

Wlien Dante declan^d that Giotto's fame outshone that of his master 
CainabiK, *jnd Hoccaeeio ])roclaim('d tfiat C.iiotto revived [)ainting after it 
had be('n in (he grave lor centuries, it is apparent that his cont(*inporaries 
recognized in his art (lie [jresence of a new spirit and style, d his is also felt 
in the Defarneron, when* th(‘ t(‘n city dw(‘llers mercilessly satirize the* man¬ 
ners and loil)les of knights, abbots, and monks as W(‘ll as (he* outmodc'd 
leudal ideal to which they clung. In Franc'c* Philippe tie \atry published a 
music al tn'atise about 1316 with the* title of .hi Nova, or new' art, which he 
opposed to the ars anliijua, or old art, of the Gothic 13th century. 1/he new' 
movement oi which he* was the* sf)okc'sinan, c'spcxially in its ardent chain- 
|)ionship of the nc‘W' secular rhythms, wiis dt'einecl sulficienlly important to 
l)ecomc* a subject of c’c*nsure in a vigcjrous t)ull issued by Pope John XXII at 
.Avignon in 1325. 

There* was a nc'w spirit ol’ frecxlom in the air, a freedom from tradition. 
St. Fraiu'is had struck cjut c'arlier in a new direc tion, and Cuotto by trans¬ 
lating his life* into pictures c ould a\x)id the traditional Biblical subjects and 
their siyliz(*(l tr<*atmc‘nt altogether. He w^as actually working on an ahnejst- 
contc*inporary subj(*ct as well as rc*ndering it in a new’ manner. I'he 
biographi('s of the saint allcnved him ample freedom to impro\ise his 
designs as he* saw' fit and to achic*vc* therc*l)y somc*thing c]uite unpn*cedented. 
In his cycle at Padua on the* history of the \ irgin, such subjc*cts c\^ Jaachhn 
Rvtunnuii to thr Slurpfold and the Mtrliri^ at the Holden Gale, for instance, had 
no prc*\ious c*\is(c’nce in the* iconographical tradition. In the same series, 
the* Larnen/alion over the Body of Christ, or Pieth, was treated far more dramat¬ 
ically than the traditional Crucifixion. In general, his figures moved about 
in the space he created for them with a new' suppleness. His world was 
markc'd by a new and intc'lligible relationship between man and his fellow- 
men, betwec'n man and nature, and between man and God. 

Re|)resc'ntations of Christ as an infant in arms began to replace his 
mature image and that of his coming in divine majesty. The legend of 
Mary became more and more prominent along with the growing interest 
in the cycle of Christ's infancy. The emoticmal element in the Passion w'as 
largely c‘onv('yc*d through the empathic feeling for the Virgin Mary as the 
moth(*r of sorrows. This was as true for (nolto's cycle in Padua as it was 
for Jacopone da Fodi's Stahat Mater Dolorosa. The adoption of the v ernacu¬ 
lar tongue in literature, the informal medium of fresco painting, and the 
folklikc spirit in the music* all make it apparent that the w'orks of art were 
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beini* addressed to a new qroup of patrons. One of (iiotto\s recorded 
sa\'in<:»s, furtlK'rinore, reveals a new attitude in the eone(‘ption of ihe artist 
of himself. Kach man, he stated, “should sav(‘ his soul as b(\st he ean. As 
for me, 1 int('nd to ser\e paintin.i* in my own way and onh’ so far as it 
ser\TS me, for the sake of the lovably moments it oi\cs at the i)riee ol‘ an 
agre('al)le fatigu(\’' Kven the plague had some fx'nefieial elieets for th(* 
artists afi(‘r (liotto's lime, sinee th(‘ youngx'r masK'rs could assert their 
independence and d('V(‘lop new ideas and teehnic|ii(‘s with I(\ss r(‘Strietions 
from their conser\'ati\ e guilds. 

What appears to he a n'newt^d int(*rest in classic al anticjuity b(‘gan to be 
seen, heard, and read in the works of the artists and writers of the 14th 
century. The paiu'ls of Niccolo Pisano's pul[)it show unmistakabb the 
classic'al Roman influence of such narrati\'e reliefs as rrajan's C’olumn 
(Fig. 3:22). His son (iicnanni, in spite of the (lOthic oricaitation of his cjwn 
work, placed ancient Roman sarcophagi alongside conicmiporary (‘xamplc's 
in the arcade of the Clam[)o Santo in Pisa. Th<‘ Roman poet X'c'rgil appcxirs 
prominently in l)ant(''s Divinr Cofmdy. All tlic'se phcmomcaia can b(‘ e,\- 
[)lain(‘cl, howc'ver, much more logically as thc‘ continuation of a tradition 
that had, in fact, nevc'r really died out. If iVicc'olo's sculpture* is placexl 
chronologically after a group of' french (dothic (*\am[)l(‘S, it c(‘rta.inl\’ see'ins 
to be cIoscT to the art of ancient Rome*. But since Roman sculpture was 
present c'vc'rywhere in Italy, any Italian sculptor with his ex es opc'U could 
hardly have been unaware of it. Simple as it ma\ scrni, the* c'xplanarion is 
probably more geographical than chronological or psycliological, since 
central Italy is closer to Rome than northern Franc e is. 'Fhe rc*fercmc'c‘s in 
Dante* to \Vrgil likewise are hardly a nov(‘lt\’. Since he was writing an epic“ 
poem, the obvious antecedent was the* AmeirL a work that had ne\x:r c'eased 
to be read. While a growing con.sciousness of the classic:al in Dante and his 
younger contemporaries is not to be ovc‘rlookc‘d, it must be seen from the 
14th-century [)oint of view more as a continuation of an anc ic*nt cultural 
tradition than as a re birth as such. The influence of c lassic authors and 
classical art had nc*ver been cjuite .so nc'glected or dead as many historians 
have supposed. X'ergil and Cicero as wc*ll as certain works of Aristotle were* 
quite as widedy read in the Middle Ages as they were in the 14th and 15th 
centuries. 

This is not to c)ver!cx)k the fact that th<*re was a new spirit of curiexsity 
present in the search through the monastic libraric's instituted by Petrarch 
and Boccaccio for the manuscripts of Greek and Roman authors other than 
those which bore the hallowed approval of Church tradition. This also 
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went hand in hand with the discovery of soni(‘ buried antique sculpture in 
Rome and with the study of Roman buildini* methods. pA^en though 
Petrarch was crowned with much classical fanfare in Rome with the laurel 
wreath, the ancient token of immortal fairu*, and wrote his c:ycle of Tri¬ 
umphs witli the Roman trium[)hal arch form in mind, it is doubtful if he, 
Dante, or Boccaccio did much toward bringing tlu* anciemt world very 
much closer to their own time. "J’here was certainly no admiration for pagan 
antiquity for its own sake in their case as there was in 15th-century Flor- 
enct‘. And whil(* St. Francis'' pantheism bears an astonishing r(‘S(Mnblance 
in some resp(*cts to the animistic phase of primitive Cheek thought, it can¬ 
not be claimed that he arrived at his position through a knowledge of 
anci('nt civilization. Even though Chotto sf)ent soiik' tiiiK' in Rom<% the 
joyous humanistic sj)irit that j^eriiK^ates liis woi k is much closei- to the new 
Franciscan point of view and the continuous tradition of Roman relief 
sculpture and fn-sco painting than to any consc ious reayjpraisal ol classical 
c ulture as such. It bc'comes of great importance, then, to disassocicite the 
spontaneous 14th-century Franciscan pliase of humanism from the' more 
sc‘lf-conscious revival of antiquity that characterized the developments in 
15th-century Florence and (‘arly 16th-century Rome. 

I hus, from our vantage' point, all this may .seem as a conflict of oppe^sing 
ideas and a mixture of forward and backward trends, but any })eric>d that 
contains the magic names of St. Francis, Dante*, and Giotto, and one which 
exhil)its such a high dc'grc'e of originalit>' and creativit\', is best understood 
as one with a style of its own rather than as a postludc* or prelude to an¬ 
other. 
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CHRONOI.OGY; Florence, 15th Century 


General Events 

1401 Cbnipetition for the hron/e 
north doors of Baptistry 
1403" 1424 (ihiherti woi kcd on tlu* Bap¬ 
tistry nortli (l<«)rs 

1406 Pisa came under FJorenline 
rule 

1421 Giovanni de’ Medici elected 
oujaloriit're of justice 

1423 1432 Gliibcrli worked on the Bap¬ 
tistry east doors 

r. 142V Pa/zi Ghapel bet^un by Bru¬ 
nelleschi 

1434 Pope I’aimene IV betjan so¬ 
journ in Florence after 
revolt in Home 
Pro-Med id Sitrnory elected 
Gosimo de’ Medici (138V 
1464) l>egan rule ofFlor- 
en('(‘ 

1436 Gathrdral of Florence dedi¬ 
cated by Pope Euf^cne IV 
Bet^un in 1298 
Dome by Bruncllcsclii 
1439 1442 Gouncil of Florenee 

Nominal union of Kastern 
and Western churches 
1444- 1459 Medici-kiccardi Palace built 
by Michelozzo 

1447 l\'irentu(:elli, a I'lorentine hu¬ 
manist, elected Pope 
Nicliolas \ 

1464 1469 Piero de' Medici nded Flor¬ 
ence after Gosimo’s death 
1469 1492 Lorenzo dc' Medici ruled 
1 Itjrence aft<‘r Piero's 
death 

1478 Pazzi family letl unsuccessful 
revolt at^ainst Medicis 
(iiuliano de' Medici, as¬ 
sassinated 

I .orenzo eoiisolidat(‘d pc^wer 
C.1480 Heinrich Isaac succeeded 
Squarcialupi as organist 
at the Gathedral: court 
composer to I.orcnzo 

1482 Marsilio Ficino’s traaslations 
of Plato’s dialogues be¬ 
gan appearing in print 
C.1485 Alberti’s treatise On Architec¬ 
ture printed 

1436 his book On Painting 
circulated in ms. form 
1464 his book On Sculpture 
circulated in ms. form 


1486 Savonarola began preaching 
his moral reform 

1489 Michelangelo apprenticed to 
Ghirlandaio 

r. 1490 Aldine Press founded in Ven¬ 
ire* by Aldus Manutius 
1492 Death of Lorenzo de' Medici 
1494 Medicis exiled from Florence 
Signory dominat(‘d by Savo¬ 
narola 

1495 1498 Five volume's of Aristotle pub¬ 
lished by Aldine Press 

1497 Burning ejf lu^oks, pictures, 

costume's, anel “vanities” 

1498 Savonarola (1 452 -1 498) 

burne’d at slake 

Architecture 

1377 144() P>nmeileschi 
1391 1473 Miclielozzo 
1404 14"’2 Alberti 

Painting 

138'^-1455 Fra Angelico 
1397 Paohi I'cello 

1401 1428 Masaccio 
e'.l 406- 1469 Filippe) Lippi 
r 1416 1492 Pie*ro de'lla Franresea 
1420 1497 Benozzo Gozzoli 
e'.l429 1498 .\nie)nie) Pollaiuolo 
1444 1510 Boltieelli 

1449 1494 (diirlandaio 
1452-1519 Le*e)t».iiele) da Vinci 

Sculpture 

1371 1438 Jacopo della Quercia 

1378 1455 Gliiberti 
1386 1466 Demalello 

1400 1482 Luca della Robbia 
r,1429 1498 Antonio Pollaiuolo 

1435 1488 Verrocchio 
1475 1564 Michelangelo 

Music 

1325-1397 Landini 
1400 1474 Dufay 
1430 1495 Ockegln'in 

1436 1475 S(|uarcialupi 
f.l450 1517 H(‘inrich Isaac 

1450 1505 Jacob Obrecht 

c. 1460 - 1521 j oscj uin des Prez 
Literature and Philosophy 
1304-1374 Petrarch 
1313 1375 Boccaccio 
1433-1499 Marsilio Ficino 
1454-1494 Angelo Poliziano (Politian) 

1469 -1527 Machiaveili 
1478-1529 Baldassare Gastiglione 







THE FLORENTINE 
RENAISSANCE STYLE 


FLORENCE, 15th CENTURY 

S(‘lclom has the muse of history gazed upon such a gathering of dignitaries, 
artists, men of letters, and musicians as that which assembled in Florence 
during the last week of March in the year 1436 for the dedication of the 
Clalhedral (Fig. 9:1). It was Filippo Brunelleschi whose architectural skill 
had added the crowning glory of a mighty dome to the structure that had 
been begun in the late 13th century. Ghiberti had linished the handsome 
bronze north doors of the Baptistry and was well along on the (‘ast doors, 
which Michelangelo was later to hail as worthy of being the Gates of 
l^aradise. Helping him at various times in his bronze foundry with the 
casting were the architect Michelozzo, the sculptor Donatello, and the 
painters Paolo Ucello and Benozzo Gozzoli. Donatello had just been paid 
for the series of statues that occupied niches in both the Cathedral building 
and in the Campanile, affectionately known as Ciiotto’s 1 ower. 

Present to ofliciate at the ceremonies was Pope Eugene IV, who had 
taken uf) temporary residence in Florence after the revolt in Rome of 1434. 
Fhis enforced sojourn brought him and his advisers under the influence of 
the group of Florentine humanists, re.sulting in a meeting of minds that was 
destined to have far-reaching intellectual and artistic consequences. In his 
entourage was the brilliant scholar Leone Battista Alberti, who had just 
finished and dedicated his treatise On Painting to Brunelleschi. His later 
book On Architecture was to become one of the most influential works of its 
kind on the thought of his own and subsequent times. On hand to provide 
the music was the papal choir, whose ranks included the foremost musician 
of his generation, Guillaume Dufay, who composed the special commem¬ 
orative motet for the occasion. 
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Lining the streets for the grand procession and crowding their way into 
the vast nave of the Cathedral were the colorfully costumed citizens of this 
prosperous 'luscan town. In contrast with northern countries, in this region 
city life had by this time com(‘ of age. At a tim(‘ when many feudal aristo¬ 
crats still inhabited their dank fortresslike castles, the Florentine patrician 
families livTd in a st\ie that could wrll have been the envy of kings. The 
working ineml)ers of the }) 0 |)ulation belonged to the various guilds and 
trade organizations, the most important of which were lhos(‘ dealing with 
the carding, weaving, and dyeing of wool and silk for tlu' famous Florentine' 
textile industry. Me'tal crafts and stonework followed in importance', and 
so on dowai to the butchers and bakers. The masters e)l the' principal guilds 
we^re' the influential citizens from whose ranks the* memlx'rs of the Signory 
were e hosen, and from whie h the' we'altln merchant and banking familie's 
emerged. 

The' most renowne^d of the'se was the Medici family, whose head at this 
time w^as Cosimo. By a e’ombination of politie al sagacity and the' shre'wd 
manipulatiem e^f his large' fortune', he dominated the* government of the 
city. Knowing the' passion of his fellow townsmen for equality, he neve*r 
assumed a title or other outward signs of authority. Instead he was the 
benign political l.>o.ss, ruling be'hind the scenes with the sup|)ort ejf the* 
guilds, w'he) kne'w that a stable gove'rnment and peace'ful relations w'ith tlieir 
neighbors were the best safeguards of their prospe'rity. Fhe Medicis were 
also the papal bankers w ho received church I'unds from England, I Vance, 
and Flanders on deposit; and from theii' Inanch ofiices in London, I-yon, 
and Antwerp, they lent th(' money at fantastic* rat('S of interest to foreign 
heads of state. With the papal revenue's they also bought English wool, 
shipped it to Florence where it wtis wtjvcii into fine fabrics, and ('xported 
it again at a handsome profit. 

In addition to making the florin the .soundc'st unit of curre'iicy in lairope, 
Cosimo's list of accomplishments w^as unusual for a Renaissance merchant 
capitalist. As a diligent student of Plato, for instance, he bc'carne tlu' 
founder of the Neo-Platonic Academy, an institution that had (‘normous 
intellectual influence. He' cornrnissione'd works of art from all the parts of 
Europe where his fortune extended, while at home he gathered a library 
of rare manuscripts for his .scholars to study and translate. Through his 
generosity, a group of Dominican monks had just movc'd into the memastery 
of San Marco, which was being rebuilt for them by his personal archilc'ct 
Michelozzo. Among them was Fra Angelico whom (Jlosimo encouraged to 
undertake the decoration of its walls with his famous frescoes. Though one 
of the century’s most original painters, Masaccio, had been dead for six 
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years, such others as Filippo lappi, the future teaeher of Bottieelli, were 
aetive and looking in Cosimo's direction for commissions. Cosimo took 
Donatello's advice, collected antitiue statuary, and {tlaced it in the cloister 
gardens of San Marco. B\- encouraging young sculptors to work there, he 
fotmded the first art academy since, antiquity. Small wonder, then, that 
after his death in 14(i4, the Signory voted him the posthumous title fiater 
patriae, father of his country. 

The eyes and thoughts of all Florence that March day were on the great 
new flome which dominated their city and gave it its characteristic profile. 
It had been undertaken some 16 years before by Brunellc,schi after he had 
returned from studying the Pantheon and other monuments of ancient 
Rome. He had built it over a gaping octagonal space almost 140 feet in 
diameter, starting at a point 180 led above the ground. I he construction 
had to be as light as po.ssiblc, since heavy scaffolding in such a location was 
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out of the question. With extraordinary daring he threw eight ribs from 
the angles of the supporting octagon almost 100 feet upward into space 
where they converged at the base of the lantern. Concealed from (*xternal 
view, he added two more minor radial ribs between each major one, 
making 24 in all. Reinforced by wooden beams and iron clasps at key 
points, this system constituted the necessary support for the brick work and 
stone masonry used for the inner and outer shells of the dome r(‘spectiv(*ly. 
As it stands, the structure is in effe'ct an eight-sided Gothic vault. I'he con¬ 
cealment of the functional elements and the concentration on the formal 
design of the exterior, howev'er, belong to the Renaissance*. Brunelleschi was 
thus able to combine medieval structural princi[)l(*s and yet maintain the 
outward appearance of classical repose. 

The pontifical ceTcmony for the consecration of the Cathe'dral began the 
Sunday b(*fore wlu*n the Pope* had blessed a golden rose, wrought no doubt 
by one of the expert Florentine goldsmiths. Such emblems were tradition¬ 
ally presented to sovereign heads of state. In this instance* it was offered to 
the X’irgin Mary in her capacity as Queen of Heavrn; and, as the dedit:a- 
tion implies, to Santa Maria d(*l Fiore, or Mary of the Flower. The allusion 
in this cas(! is particularly appropriate, since the name* of the city, whose 
Cathedral it was, is also derived irom flora, making it nominally the ‘'city 
of flowers.” I'he actual consecration took place on Passion Sunday, March 
25, 1436, a day which had b(‘en chosen by the pope l)ecaus(‘ it coincided 
with the feast day of the Annunciation to the Blessed X'irgin. Especially 
impressive was the music that was written for the ceremony, .\ntonio 
Squarcialupi, the regular organist of the Cath(*dral and private music 
master in the Medici household, is thought to have composed the Sol(*mn 
High Mass; while Dufay, a member of the papal choir, is known to have 
written the dedicatory motet. According to Gianozzo Manc'tti, an eye 
witness, the magnific(*nt pontifical procession was preceded by a gr(‘at 
band of wind and string players, “each carrying his instrument in his hand, 
and arrayed in gorgeous cloth of gold garments.” After them came the com¬ 
bined choirs which, as Manetti reports, “sang at limes with such mighty 
harmonics that the songs seemed to the listeners to be coming from the 
angels themselves.” 

For such solemn ceremonies as coronations and royal marriages, it was 
the custom to perform a motet especially written for the occasion. Dufay, 
a musician educated in the Burgundian French tradition, had been a 
member of the papal choir since 1428 and had composed such an occasional 
motet for the ceremonies at the conclusion of peace between Pope Eugene 
and the Emperor Sigismund in 1433. The motet, coming as it does outside 
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the normal liturgical music of the Mass, lent itself well to the purposes of 
an occasional piece that could be composed for a spc'cific ceremony to a 
t(‘xt which containc'd topical allusions. I he words in this case begin: ,\up(r 
rosarum /lores ex dono pontijins Idower of roses, gift of the pontifi’. The 
C'athedral is relcTrcd to as this ‘'most spacious t(‘mpl(‘," and Hrunelleschi’s 
dome is praised as a “mighty artifice,’' or a “marvel of art.” The text 
appropriately concludes with a supf)lication to the Virgin Mary on behalf 
of the peo|)le of Klonmcc*: '*() Virgin, the glory of virgins, thy devoted 
peof)l(‘ of Flor(‘nc(‘ Ix^seech thee that he who prays . . . may d(‘serve to n*- 
ceive thy gia('ious benedits. . . . “ Since such motets were composed for 
official occasitjns, tlieir style tend('d toward traditional practices rather 
than experiineniation. Dufay therefon* built his formal structure on the 
seven' isorln'thmic princijjk'S d(‘veloped by the 14th-century French corn- 
posc'is. Suc h a method is governed by ccatain rules of musical logic, and 
th(' forms are compounded of sections that arc unified by an identity of 
rhythmic relationships but not necc'ssarily of iiK'lodic patterns. Such music 
was n('\'er inumded primarily to please th(' ear or stir the emotions, but 
ratlx'r to mirror th<‘ hidden harmonics of the universt' and thus to consti¬ 
tute' a worthy oflering to its (Ireator. In Dufay's c onception, howevcT, the 
univc'rse is no longc'r mere structur e l)ut is populatc'd with shapely meJodies, 
warm harmonic colors, and a varic'ty of rhythinic forms. 

'The motet \upcr Rosaf urn ' is written in four parts with its two tenor lines 
most prol)afjly pla>’ed b\' the or'gan, reinforced by the trombones. To¬ 
gether they sounded the awesome tones of the Ciix'goi'ian chant traditional 
for the dedication of c huiThes. Over this ground structure the two upper 
chor al jrarts wea\ <' an air )’ lac \ pattc'r'ii based on melodic molix es that recur 
constantly throughout in various guisc's and disguises. In performance 
the sti'ing orchc'stra dc^ubled these two choi'al lines, and our eye-and-ear 
witnc'ss speaks espec ially of the dc'lightful and sweet instrumental sounds 
"when the customary pause’s in the .singing occurred.” At the.se points it 
seems likely that the lrum])ets must have joined the ensemble. With the 
.solc'iim organ and ir'ombonc's, the festive trumpets, the sonorous string.s, 
and the ma.ssive chorusc's all filling the Cathc'dral with magnificent sounds, 
the effect must have' been imirressive indeed. Our observer, never one to be 
at a loss fc^r superlatives, found as usual the glow’ing words to dc'sci'ibe it. 
“All our moi'c exalted feelings [were aroused],'’ he wrote, “partly by heart¬ 
ing the swc'ctest .songs and most pleasant sounds, partly by smelling the 
most redolent odors, and partly by beholding all kinds of wonderful orna¬ 
ments.” At the climax of the service, he reports, “all parts of the basilica 
resounded with such symphonies of harmony, and w4th such mighty 
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sounds from the various instruiiKmts, that it scciiu^d to b(‘ dcscc^ndiiiL* from 
Heaven itself. . . . 

This dedicatory scene of the Cathcxlral has often been eilc'd, both by 
those wheo witnessed it and by later historians, as the beginning of a n(‘w 
era. TIktc* was, of course, a new spirit in the air, but at the' same time’ it 
was never clearer that no sharp brc’ak with the medic’val past was Ix’ing 
made*. Tlie C'athcxlral itself was lat<‘ Ciothic in style’; Biunellc’schi's dome 
was constructcxl by Gothic xaulting iiK’thods; and Dufay's isorliythmic 
motet was a late Gothic musical form. The Italian Gothic, however, had 
never had either the dynamic verticality or the aspiring forc'c of its iwriherii 
counterpart. Brunelleschi's dome’ was, to be sure, the first of such magni¬ 
tude to be coiLstructed since antie]uit\ . Smaller dome's ove'i* the* e rossing 
were, however, not unusual in Tuscany, as a glance at the* Gathexiral e)f 
nearby Pisa (Fig. 6:10) will show. But while the* e'e)nstructie3n e)f Brime'llc’s- 
chi's dome fell within the scope of the (aXhic, the lU'w emphasis was on 
smoother line's and the shape'linc'ss of the’ external silhe)uelte. Dufav 's nie)te‘t, 
fe'jr its j)art, showe’d an incre’asing .secular feeling in church inusie*, sine‘^' the’ 
composer was apparently much le'.ss cemcerne'd with making a pienis se’tting 
of his text than he was witli making his rnatheanatical [)re)pe)rtions (it 
smoothly into his musical structure. While suc h me'ntal gymnasties we’re* 
late Gothic in conception, the Italian sc'nse of melodic ccjnlour, the’ in¬ 
creased enij)hasis on se'cular duple time, the .se)fte’ning of the disse)nant 
passing te)ne’s, and the pliane*y of the* e*e)ntrapuntal (e’xtuie, all poini in the 
direction of the Renaissanex’. Dufay's special ce}ntributie)n was in e'le>ihing 
the austere skeletal structure of such a compe)sition with skillful voie e 
leading and a fluency of se)und that made it a joy to the ear as we’ll as to the! 
mind. 

THE PAZZI CHAPEL AND THE MEDIGI- 
RICGARDI PALACE 

The new architectural spirit is more readily grasped in Brunelleschi's 
smaller Pazzi Chapel (Fig. 9:2) than in the immense eupola of the Cathe¬ 
dral. In a building of diminutive proportions the archilec t eould give his 
full attention to design without being ab.sorl>ed in eomple.x construction 
problems. The fruits of Bruneilc.schi’s studies of aneient Roman buildings 
are here very much more in evidence; and, w'ith the e.xceplion of the 
vaulting of the portico and interior, the break with the Cothic tradition is 
practically complete. The- harmonious spacing of the columns of the j)or- 
tico, the novel treatment of the walls as flat surfaces, and the just balance 
of horizontal and vertical elements make Brunelleschi’s design the proto- 



I’ig. 9:2 (alK)Vc). lirunrllcschi. 
/V;-:-:/ Chipd. ..M29 1451. 59' 9" 
X 35' 8". Clloistor of Santa Clron*. 
I' loroiuc (Alinai i) 


Fig. 9:3 (right). 
(Alinari) 
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type of the Renaissance architectural style. The entablature (Fig. 9:3) 
gives still further evidence of the classical influence. The curved pattern 
above comes directly from ancient Roman sarcophagi; otherwise th(‘ 
treatment of the Roman detail is quite free. The elegant carving of the 
Corinthian capitals, the Composite pilasters, and other details of the design 
reveal Brunelleschi's early training as a silversmith. 

The interior (Fig. 9:4) fully bears out the initial promise of the fa<;ade, 
and shows a Roman classical concern with the molding of interior spac e. 
Without a trace of (jothic gloom the j^ilastered walls give a c(X)l, crisp 
impression. Frame's of colorc'd stone divide the surfaces intcj compartrnc'nis 
easily apprehended by the eye. Mystery and infinity have yic'lded to iJie 
eJaritv' of geometrical form. Overhead the rectangular room is covered l)\^ 
transverse barrel \'aults, with a low dome on pendcmtivc's rising in the 
cc'iitc'r over their point of intersection. Somewhat hesitantly to be sun\ this 
interior indicates a new concept of space without, however, realizing its 
full im[3lication.s. The clarity and simplicity' of its d(‘sign made the' Pazzi 
Chapel highly influential throughout the Renaissance, and the unity of 
organization under the dome bexame the point of departure for the c’c*n- 
tralizcxl church plans of All)erti, Bramante, and Michc'langelo. 



Fig. 9:4. Brunelleschi. Pazzi Chapel. Interior, f.1429-1451. Florence (Alinari) 
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When Cbsirno de’ Medici decided to build himself a new house, he is 
said to have rejected a palatial plan submitted by Brunelleschi, with the 
observation that envy was a plant that should not be watered. For the 
Mcdici-Riccardi Palace (Fig. 9:5) he chose instead a less ostentatious 
design submitted by Brunellesclii’s disciple Michelozzo. (The hyphenated 
name comes Irom the fact that the Riccardi family acquired the palace 
from the Medieis in the middle of the 17th century.) As the design mate¬ 
rialized, the building turned out to be an appropriately solid structure, 
(aninently suited to the tas((‘ ol‘ a man of such considerable substance as 
Cosimo. Such buildings as a type were actually a continuation, rather than 
a revival, of the multistoried Roman city apartment house, such as the 
House of Diana at Ostia (Fig. 3:18). The dominance here of solid mass over 
the space allotted to the windows, plus the heavily rusticated masonry of 
(h(* first story, liowever, still have .something of the forbidding aspect of a 
medieval fortress. As the eye moves upward, however, the second and third 
floors present an increasingly urbane appearance. The accent on horizontal 
lines, seen in the molding strips which separate the several stories and 
in the boldly projecting cornic e at the roof level, arc quite unmedicval. 
An allusion to tlu* c lassical tradition can be seen in the semicircular arches 
that frame the windows (the pcxliments over those on the lower story are a 
somewhat lat(‘r addition). Details, suc h as the colonettes of the windows on 
the sc'cond and third floors as well as the egg-and-tonguc pattern and the 
dentil range* that appear in the* c:ornice frieze, are definitely RenaLssance in 
style. 

In the courtyard (Fig. 9:7) the classical interest is even more apparent. 
The various rooms are groupcxl around it as in a Pompeiian peristylar 
court, and court\ ard as well as staircase connect the various parts of the 
house as in a Roman atrium. An interesting detail is found in the use of the 
Mc'dici coat of arms in the frieze, which is also observable in a corner of 
the exterior (Fig. 9:6). Thc'se are the palle^ or red balls on a field of gold. 
Some say they were derivc‘d originally from the form of apothecary’s pills, 
going all the way back to the time when medico meant that the family pro¬ 
fession was that of the physician. In the 15th century, however, they were 
interpreted with an appropriately classical flourish as the golden apples of 
the Hesperides. More rc'alistically they were the symbol of the Medici 
banking firm. In slightly modified form, they have since evolved into the 
international emblem of pawnbrokers. 

Cosimo’s sense of austerity was limited to the exterior, and once inside 
the portals everything was carried out on a princely scale. With the fresco 
murals of Benozzo Gozzoli (Fig. 9:20) and Filippo Lippi decorating its 
second-floor chapel, antique and contemporary bronze statues standing in 
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the courtyards and gardens, tapestries and paintings hanging on its walls, 
collections of ancient and medieval carved gems and coins in its cabinets, 
and precious metal vessels and figurines standing on its tables, the 
Medici-Riccardi Palace was, in fact, one of the first and richest museums 
in Europe. 

SCULPTURE 

In the year 1401 the Signory of Florence together with the Guild of Mer¬ 
chants held a ('ornpcMition to determine who sliould be award('d the con¬ 
tract for the project('d north doors of the Baf)tistry. Like tlu' earlier set by 
Andrea Pisano, the medium was to be bronze; the individual panels had 
to be enclosed in th(' traditional quatr(‘foil pattern: and the subject, for the 
purpose of the contc'st, was to lx* the Sac rifice of Isaac. Six notc'd sculptors 
were invited to submit models, among them Brunc'lleschi (Fig. 9:9) and 
Lorc'nzo Ghiberti (Fig. 9:10). Both were contemporaries: both were skilled 
workers in metal and members in good standing of the Goldsmith's (fiiild. 
A comparison of their panels, howc'ver, rc'X'c^als man\' significant diff(‘rences 
of technique and viewpoint. Brunelleschi's is cast in several pieces, while 
Ghiberti's is in a single mold. Brunc'llesehi is intcTc'stcxl in the inherent 
drama of the situation, while Ghiberti sacrifice's dramatic inU'nsity for the 
sake of decorative beauty. Brunelleschi is less interested in space and allows 
his high-rc'lic'f figures to spill out of their frames, while* (jhibe'rli wantexl a 
more unified focus of interest. Isaac’s bc)dy, as s(‘en by Brunelle'se'hi, is 
still somewhat angular and medif'val in concept, while its counterpart in 
Ghiberti’s composition has all the* irnpeTsonal grace of a Hellenistic statue. 
In Ghiberti’s memoirs is an account of the discox ery of an ancient statue 
near Florence, and in this instance the body of Isaac is kne>w7i to have be'cn 
modeled on a classical torso (ihiberti had in his possession at the time. The 
decision in (jhiberli's favor was an early prognosis of the way the aesthetic 
winds were blowmg. Ghiberti then set to work on the* 20 panels of the north 
doors, which were to occupy the major part of his time for the next 24 
years; while sculpture’s loss in Brunelleschi’s case was architecture’s gain. 

Ghiberti’s doors were no sooner in place than he was forthwith com¬ 
missioned, this time without competition, to execute still another .set. As 
a further commentary on the aesthetic thought of the century as it unfolded, 
the famous cast doors (Fig. 9:11) on which he worked from 1425 to 1452 
tell their own tale. The Gothic quatrefoil frames were now a thing of the 
past. The earlier doors w^ere still conceived in terms of their architectural 
function, while now they serve as a convenient framework for decoration. 








Fig. 9:11. Ghiberti. East Doors oj the Baptistry at Florence. Bronze. 18' 6" high. 1425-1452 (Brogi) 
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Instead of sculpturr in rc'licf, Ghiberti now paints pictures in bronze. In 
the Adam and Eve panel (Fig. 9:12) he attempts daring perspective effects 
far in advance of the painting of the period. The foreground figures are 
done in high n^lief to project them forward; the angelic cloud in the back¬ 
ground is in such low relief that it seems to be dissolving into thin air, while 
such details as the springlike Garden of Eden in the middleground are done 
in half relief. 

On either side of the |)ictorial panels appears a series of full-length 
figurines that alternate with heads which recall Roman portrait busts. 
Hebrew pro|)hets are S(*(‘n next to the pagan sibyl who were supposed to 
have for(‘told th(‘ ('oming of Clhrist. Even when a representation of Samson 
is intended, such as that on the right of the Abraham panel, he is por- 



Fig. 9:12. CUiibtTti. East Doors of the Baptistry at Florence, Detail. Slorv of Adam and Eoe. 
1425-1452 (Brogi) 
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Irayed with the stance and full musculature of a H(‘ll(*nistic IIercul(*s. 
Ghiberti mentions in his Commoitarieshow he tried to imitate nature in emu¬ 
lation of the ancient Greeks wlic^n molding the flora and fauna of the door 
frames. The care he lavish('d on the delicacy of detail in th(‘ iiK'tal medium 
makes these doors a culmination of the goldsmith's art. Since' all the im¬ 
portant Florentine sculptors were members of the (iloldsmith's (uiild, this 
tradition [)ermeat('d the art of the (‘('iitury. Ex idence of this influe'nce is to 
be seen everywhere, not only in sue'h door moldings, but in [)ulpits, wmII 
panels, window brackets, columns, pilasl(*rs, cornice’s, all e)f which were 
done with a wealth of finely wrought ele*tail lovingly dwe’lt upon. 

Donate'llej's career pre'.sents a stre)ng e'eintrast to that e)f his older con¬ 
temporary Cihiberti. He surxe’ve'd all pe)ssil)le fields of sculpture aneJ ex- 
ecute'd neitable example’s in each, while Ghiberti feir the* most part n'- 
mained a specialist. Donatello's work doe's neit haxe one style but many; 
he was at home in the tironze, wood, anel marble mediums; and he prei- 
eluced colossal figures in the round with the saiiK' fae ility that he' made 
breinze and marble reliefs. While (ihiberti knew classical stattiary only 
from the local examples anel the writings of V'itruvius and othe'rs, Donate'llo 
had gone down to Rome with Brune'lleschi to see things for himself. As a 
man of fiery temperament anel bold imagination, he scorned the' fussy 
details that wctc the goldsmith's trademark: and his work, conseejiu'ntly, 
took e^n an aspect of rugged grandeur whie h make's that e)f Cfliiberti a|)pt'ar 
j)re*c‘ious by comparison. His power e)f e'pical expre'ssie)n, enormous energie's, 
vehemence, anei imf)etuosity make* him the' artistic ancestor of Michel¬ 
angelo. 

La ^uccone^ or Balftpate (Fig. 9:13), was one of a serie's of marble statue's 
for the' Gathedral and Campanile that he was commissioneel to do in 1424. 
IVsigned for a third-story niche of the Campanile, it was intended to be 
seen about 55 feet alKwe the ground le'vel. The eie'e‘|)-e ut drapery and lines 
of the face were made* with this lighting and angle* of visie)n in mind. By the 
boniness of the huge frame', the powerful musculature ol the arms, the 
ce^nvulsive gesture of the* right wrist, the te'nsie)n ol’ the sinews of the neck, 
and the intensity of the face, Deinatello .sought te) produce a powerfully 
expre.ssive rather than a be'autiful figure'. While* the exae t identificatie)n is 
not known, the figure is intended either as a Habakkuk or a Je'remiah. At 
any rate it is one of a Hebrew prophet full of inner fire, irnbue'd with the 
fear of the Lord, capable of fasting in the de'sert, dwelling alone on a 
mountaintop, or haranguing an unh(*e'ding multitude from his niche and 
('xhe)rting them to penitence. The classical influence is discernibh* in the 
drapery, which is an adaptation of the toga; and in the rugged features and 




Fig. 9:13. Donatello. Lo ^uccone (Baldpate). Marble, c.6' 8 ’ high. f.l430. Cathedral Museum, 
Florence. Courtesy H. W. Janson (Brogi) 










Fig. 9:15. Antonio Pollaiuolo. 
Hercules Strangling Antaeus. Bronze. 

high. c.l46(). National Mu¬ 
seum, Florence (Aliiiari) 
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baldness, which n'call (he realistic approach of Roman portraiture. With 
Ij) .'^uccoric^ Donatello created a unique human being of strong individuality 
rather than one oi the traditional iconographical types; and the nicknain(% 
which was given (o the statue' by the Florentines, is proof that it was ac¬ 
cepted as such. 

In his bronze Daind (Fig. 9:14), Donatedlo works in a more lyrical vein. 
Although it date's from approximately the same lime as Lo ‘^uccone, the 
circumstances of the* commission are not known. Later in the century, how¬ 
ever, it stood in a courtyard e)f the Medici Palace. The early date stamps 
it as a revival of the classical male nude; and, as a figure riu'ant to bc' seen 
from all angle's, it is definitely a departure from the Ckithic tradition eif 
sculpture in niche's and as architectural embellishmc'nt. David stands alone 
in the e onfide'nt attitude eif the victor over the vanquishe'd, a sword in his 
right hand, a stone in his le'ft. The serenity of the classical profile' and the 
stance and modeling of the youthful body point to Hellenistic mexlels. 
'Foiiche's of re'alism, however, are se'cn in the Tuscan shepherd's hat, which 
ihreiws the* faee' into stre)ng shaeJow thus accenting the line's of the body, 
which, in turn, betrays seime'thing of the aw'kwardness of adolescence. 

DonatelUys (lattainelata (Ifig. 9:16), an equestrian statue of Erasmo da 
Narni, a condottiere of the W'netian Republic, was the first bronze monu¬ 
ment e)f such |:)ro))ortions to be executed since the* class of the Roman 
Empire. It stands in Padua where the sculptor worked during the decade 
1443 1453. The portrait w’as undoubtedly inspired by that of the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius (Fig. 3:9) w'hich Donatello had observed in Rome: and 
the horse w as j)ossil)l\' modeled after tho.se above the portals of St. Mark’s 
in nearby V'enice, which date from the time of Nero. Other classical 
touches an' found in the short-skirted Roman armor worn b\’ the rider 
and the general |)oise of the composition. The anatomy of the horse is well 
observed, and the contrasting textures of the hor.seflesh, leather saddle, 
and metal armor are handled wath a.ssurance and telling effect. 

Quite another attitude is revealed in the sculpture of the succeeding 
g('neralion, of w4iich Antonio Pollaiuolo and Verrocchio are the leading 
representatives. The work of I\)llaiuolo is dominated by scientific curiosity, 
especially in regard to human anatomy. He is known to have dissected 
cadavers in order lo study the muscle and bone structure at first hand. 
Trained along with his brothers in his father’s goldsmith shop, he is best 
knowm for his small figures in bronze, such as the group of Hercules SfraN^liui^ 
Anfaeus (Fig. 9:15). The legends of the strong man of antiquity were well 
adapted to bring out the musculature of the male figure in action. In this 
instance, Hercules overcomes his adversary, the Lybian giant, by raising 
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him off the ground, the source of his strength being the earth. Antaeus is 
seen desperately struggling to release himself from the stranglehold Her¬ 
cules has upon him. The sinews in Hercules’ legs as they bear the weight 
of both bodies should b(' noted. Pollaiuolo also paint(‘d a sfTies of pictures 
on the tasks of HercuUvs. Like his work in bronze they are studies of mus¬ 
cular tension, full of athletic (‘nergy and quite unrelieved by gracefulness. 

Verrocchio, a younger contemporary of Pollaiuolo’s, was the official 
sculptor of the Medi('i family. For them he designed everything from tour- 
naiiK'nt trophies and parade paraph(Tnalia to th(‘ tomb of C’osimo. Like 
Oonalello, h(‘ occ asionally worked outside Floren(*e; and at th(‘ time of his 
death in 1481, he was just completing the monumemt to Bartolommeo 
Clolleoni (I' ig. ^L17), a condottiere, who left his entire fortune to the Vene¬ 
tian Ref)ublic in return for such an equestrian statue' which would stand 
in th(' city he* had served so long. Wrrocchio portrays him as the stern 15th- 
cc'ntury man of action he was. With arrogant mien he dominates his mount, 
just as h(' sc'cms to domiiK'C'r the' troops under his command. Donatello's 
(rdUawrlala app<‘ars to ha\’(' won his battles with brains, while Verrocchio’s 
gc'neral deix'iuled more on brute force and brawn. Donatello’s rider and 
mount are gx'iK'rali/ed, while' Vc'rrocchio’s are more' individually and litcr- 
alh’ tn'at('(l. Bartolommeo's steed, a warhorse capable' of bearing the fully 
armored figure on his liaek, stands with one foot unsupported, impatient 
to b(' off. Details of th(' saddle' and arme.)r delinitely Ix'long to the 15th 
century and are richly wrought with all of X e'rroechio's silversmith’s .skill. 

Both Pollaiuolo and W'rrocchio we're' also painters at a time when sculp¬ 
ture led the fie'ld in expe'rime-nts with perspective, anatomy, and light and 
shadow. WIk'h thes painte'd, however, the sharp outlines and hard con- 
te 3 urs of their figure's reveal them primarily as workers in metal, especially 
bronze. Unlike the cla.ssical orientation of Ghibe'rti and Donatello, Pol¬ 
laiuolo and V errocchio were' primarily se ientifically minded, and it was in 
Verrocchio's workshop that Lc'onardo da Vinci got his training. It was 
Leonardo who carried on the unquenchable scientific curiosity of his 
master, while it remained for Michelangelo, undc'r the stimulus of Dona¬ 
tello's art, to carry on the humanistic ideal into the next century. 

PAINTING 

Along with Brunelleschi and Donatelle^, the third member of the trium¬ 
virate of early 15th-century innovators and the only one to be born within 
the century, was Masaccio. 'I’hc importance of his series of fre.scocs in the 
Brancacci Chapel can hardly be overestimated. In the Expulsion Jrom the 



Fig. 9:18 (l("fi). Masaccio. Exfmlsiim from the Garden. F^’rcsco. 
6' 6" X 2' 9". C.1426. Brancacci Chapel, Church of Santa 
Maria del Carinine, I''lorcn(“e (Alinari) 


f'ig. 9;19 (behiw). Fra .Angelico. Annunnatian. I''itsco. 7' 6' 
X • r.l440. San Marco. I'lorcncc (.\ndcrson) 
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Garden (Fig. 9:18) he chose one of the few subjects in the iconographical 
tradition in which the nude human body could be portrayed in churches 
without raising ecclesiastical eyebrows at the time. By visualizing the source 
of light as coming from the right and having Adam and Eve approach it 
diagonally, Masaccio could have their figures cast natural shadows. The 
contours of their bodies are thus modeled by means of light and shade, so 
that they appear as if .v‘(‘n in the round and with all the weight and volume 
of living forms. Masaccio, how(‘V('r, was also fully aware of the drama of the 
situation. The full force of man’s first moral crisis is expresst'd by the human 
body alone with almost no reliance on secondary ('lements. Eve, aware of 
her nakedn(‘ss, cries aloud; while Adam, ashamed to face the light, ex¬ 
presses his remorse by covering his face. Even the avenging angel who 
drives (h(‘m out reflects the tragedy of the fall of man by an cx[)ression of 
human conc(‘rn and solic itude. Adam’s right leg was apf)ar(‘ntly drawn so 
as to show th(' motion of the expulsion; but the proportions of his arms, 
and the drawing of Eve’s Iowct hand, are definitely incorrect. Such flaws, 
howc'vcT, are minor in comparison with the momeiuous step that shows 
man in an entirely new rc'lationship to his spatial environment. Masaccio’s 
premature death at the early age of 27 prevented a more* complete realiza¬ 
tion of his vision, and it rcanained for Leonardo da V'inci and Michelangelo 
to work out its full im])lications. 

Fra .Ang(‘li(’o, by way ofccmtrasl, was spiritually still a late-CjOthic figure, 
whcj never paintcxl anyiliing but r(‘hgious subjects. While h(‘ dwelt lovingly 
on the older forms, however, he oftc'n treated them within the new frame 
of reference. The Amnnuiaiion (Fig. 9:19), which was painted for the upper 
cc^rridor of his own cloistc'r of San Marco, is a rc‘markable blend of these 
old and new elements. A mystic by (('inperament, angels to Fra Angelico 
wc'n* as rc‘al as his fellow human beings, and the Madonna was his favorite 
subject, just as she had been in the previous tw'o centuries. But while he 
always paints with the deepest religious sentiment, his figures in this case 
appear within the new conception of space. The perspective and archi¬ 
tectural setting are skillfully handled, and the loggia could well represent 
one of Michelozzo’s latest designs, such as that of the Medici-Riccardi Pal¬ 
ace courtyard (Fig. 9:7). Furthermore, the native Tuscan flowers seen in 
the garden are well enough observc‘d to satisfy a botanical expert. The 
lighting, however, is far from the natural illumination of Masaccio; Fra 
Angelico manages it so that the figure of Gabriel, and the ineffable purity 
of Mary arc beheld as if in a vision. 

Unlike the eyes of Fra Angelico, those of his pupil Benozzo Oozzoli were 
focused entirely on this world. While the subject of his scries of murals. 
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which cover three walls of the Medici Chapel, was ostensibly the journey 
of the Maoi, the religious content is in name only. I’hough painted some 20 
years later, the event commemorated one of Cosiino's diplomatic triumphs, 
the convening of the Council of Florence in 1439 to discuss the union of the 
Oriental and Occidental churches. Benozzo appropriately depicts it as a 
pageantlike procession of the Three Wise Men from the east. The heads of 
the Eastern delegation, Emperor John Paleologos and the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, attended by their retinue of theologians, philosophers, and 
scholars, appear as two of the kings. In a detail (Fig. 9:20) the third king 
and leader of the train is none other than the youthful Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
magnificently attired and sitting astride a splendid white horse. Behind 
him ride the rest of the Medici clan and a host of their retainers, with the 
elderly Cosimo, who housed and feted the entire delegation, riding a gray 
mule with a blackamoor groom at his side. Around him are other members 
of the family. Of special intciest is the face in the rear ranks between two 
heavily bearded men, which is that of the artist himself who signed his 
picture in the letters around the band of his cap which read '‘"Opus Benotiiy 

The temporary union of the Eastern and Westc'rn churches that resulted 
from the deliberations was in reality a desperate app(‘al for West(Tn aid in 
the face of the growing Turkish menace. The intellectual influence' of the 
scholars, many of whom stayc'd on at Cosimo's invitation, proved more 
lasting and profound. After the fall of Constantino|)le in 1453 more philos¬ 
ophers followed, bringing with them pricele.ss libraries of ancient manu¬ 
scripts, With the founding of the Neo-Platonic Academy and the interest 
in the study of ancient (ireck, translations of the dialogues of Plato, many 
of which were unknowm in the West since Roman times, were mad('. 

Benozzo’s picture is painted against an eroded mountainside south of 
Florence, stylized to some extent but otherwise quite recognizable. While 
the composition is heavily overloaded with detail, the horizontal masses of 
rock and the vertical trunks of the trees show that .some attempt at pictorial 
balance was made. Benozzo, however, remains es.scntially a decorator; and, 
as such, the lively taf3c*strylik(! mural with its bright color and doc umentary 
interest, admirably captures something of the Florentine love of pageantry. 

The Medici family appear again in Botticelli’s Adoration of the Magi 
(Fig. 9:21), where the festive spirit is also present. This time, however, it is 
under the firm control of a master of pictorial organization. Two of the 
admirably arranged figures have been identified beyond scholarly doubt— 
that of Cosimo, kneeling at the feet of the Christ child, and the self-portrait 
of the painter, standing in the extreme right foreground. Vasari is the 
authority for the identification of the other two kneeling figures as Cosimo’s 




Wvwo/v.i) { ^{y/./mW. jnurtify of the Matii, Detail. Fresco. <.1459-1463. Medici 
Clhapel. Medici-|<i( cardi Palace. I'lorence (Anderson). Fig. 9:21 (below). Botiicelli. Adnrnfintinf 
\lniii. I'empera on wo(»d. 4 3 ^ 2" X 52'^4". r.1475. I’ftizi, Florence {Andc*rs( n) 
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sons, Piero and Ciio\ anni. J’he standing figure clothed in rich black veJv(*t 
is probably Giuliano, the handsome younger brother of Lonmzo the Mag¬ 
nificent, while the \oung man standing with his hands on his sword may 
be Lorenzo himself. The bright and b(‘aulifiil coloring is based on a compli¬ 
cated but harmonious scheme varying from the cool azui’c of th(‘ Vfirgiji’s 
robe and the dark gn't'ii and gold embroider)' of ("osimo’s costume, to the 
ermine-liiK'd ('rimson ( loak of tlu‘ kneeling Piero and tht‘ bright orange of 
Botticelli’s mantle. Attention should also be called to th<' classical touch 
provided by the ancient Roman ruin in the h'ft background. 

Botticelli, however, was not a popular painter of i)ageants like Benozzo 
and his conttanporary Ghirlandaio but a member of tht‘ sophisticated groiif) 
of humanists who gathered around his patron, Lorenzo. In this circle, which 
included the pcx*t Angelo Poliziano and the* |:)hilosoph(‘rs Marsilio Ficino 
and Pico della Mirandola, classical myths were constantiv' discusscxl and 
interprelcxl. 'The' dialogue's cjf Plato, the Emuads of Plotinus, and (hre^k 
musical theory were' all thoroughly e.xplorcTl. With the Florentine* interest 
in the pictorial arts, the ancient rc'ferencc's to sculpture and painting were 
not neglected. This ne'o-pagan atmosphere is re'flc'cted dirertly in many of 
Botticelli's j.) a i n l i n g s. 

In his Venus and Mars (Fig. 9:22) Botticelli is concerne'd with the* in(e*lle‘c- 
tual phases of Florentine* life. It is an allegejr)' relating to the tournaiiK'iU 
given by Giuliano de' Mc'die i in honejr of Simeaie'tta \'c‘si)uce;i on January 
28, 1475. Simonetta Gattane.‘o was the w'ife of Marc'o \'(*spucci and henc e 
a c'ousin by marriage* of Amerigo Wspucci, the Flon'ntine geogra])h('r who 
modestly gave his name to the new wwld that C>)lunil)us discovered. I’ht* 
blonde Simonetta w'as c(‘lebrated for her f)(*auty as well as hc'r docile 
disposition; and, as a membt'r of the exclusive Florentine Neo-Platonic sc*t, 
she could not hava* been cntirc*ly dc*v^oid of intc'llecttial accom|)lishmc‘n(s. 
Known as the ^enli/issirna, she w'as not only the* object of (Jiuliano's most 
ardent affc'ctions but the .subject of sonnets by Lorenzo the* Magnificent, 
v^erses by Pcjliziano, and the pictures of Botticelli. To each, though in a 
differc-nt way, she: represcntc*d the ideal Platonic type of beauty and good- 
nc*s.s and was enshrined by them in a poetic niche much as Beatrice was by 
Dante and Laura l)y Petrarch. In spite of the pn*sence of the |)layful young 
satyrs, the picture is tinged whth a certain mcdancholy, since Simonetta was 
destined for an early death, and Giuliano was killc*d in the Pazzi cxmspirac y 
on the same day tw'o y<*ars later. Both events apparc'ntly occ urrc'd bc'fore 
the picture was finishc'd, which is a possible* (*xplanaticjn of the* shape* of the 
woc^den panel on which it is paint(*d recalling that of a sarce)phagus. 
Giuliano won the tournament that day in 1475 and recc:ivc‘d the trophy of 
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victory from the hands of Sirnonetta. He is cie[)i(‘ted heir as Mars dn ain- 
in^ after the batlh' of tfie ideal Ix^auty of \>nus who apfx'ars to him 
in tile form of tlu* fair Sirnonetta. 

I he Birl/i of W'ni/s ^):23) is likt'wise filled with the mylhologit'al and 
alh'gorical allusions of th(' Nt'o-Platonic circle. In Poliziano\s poem La 

(iiosl}(i-- 'V\\v Joust or I’ournainent.ih(' birth of the goddess of jo\'e is 

\ ivitlly d(‘S('rib(‘d as sh(‘ floats across tlie s(‘a on a jiink slu'll gt'ntly blown by 
the /epliyrs. On the shoje waiting to clothe her in a flowery rnantle is one 
of tlie Horae, or Hours. In one verse there is an allusion to the ancient 
picture of Venus Anadyornene by Aptdh's, paintt^r to Ale.xander the Great, 
which was known only through literary references and .some relief sculp- 
tur(*s it was thought to ha\’e inspired. 'Phe legendary place whcTC Venus is 
sujDposed to ha\’e landed on Italian shores is named Porlovenere, w^hich, 
b)' ('oincidence, was also the birthplace of Sirnonetta. The head of the 
goddess accordingly bears the features of Sirnonetta, while the pose of the 
body is that of the Vmus tie AIahn\ an anticpie marble statue belonging 
to that family and now in the UlFizi Cjiallcry. The coloring of the picture is 
as cool as called for by such a classical subject. The fluttering drapery of 
the sid(‘ figures imparts a sense of lightne.ss and rnov('rnent and l(‘ads the 
ey(‘ toward the head of Venus, which is surrounded by an aura of golden 
bronze hair. Thv features of the face have an individuality notably lacking 
in the more impersonal antique statuary, w^hile the incisiveness of outline 
recalls the technique of relief .sculpture. The chi(*f expressive interest, how- 
(‘V(T, is in the ballet like choreography of dancing lines and the skillful 
pattern of the richly varied linear rhythms. 

Botticelli’s penchant for intcllcctualized interpretations of antiquity 
reaches record proportions in his later picture called Calumny (Fig. 9:24). 
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I his is yol another attempt to reconstruct a lost painting by Apelles. A 
lit(’rary clescri[)tion by the Roman author Lucian was known to Botticelli 
in a translation by Alberti, and the subject was undoubtedly discussed at 
hmgth by the group of scholars around Lorenzo. Moving from right to left 
in this elaborate alh'gory on justice, the observer notes that the seat of 
judgment is o(*cu])ied by a w'icked prince. On either side of him are his 
advisers. Ignorance and Superstition, w^ho whisper their evil counsel into 
his long donk('ylike ears. Befon* him in tattered clothing stands the |)lain- 
tiir, Envy, who is leading ("alumny, the hold(‘r of the flaming torch, b(‘fore 
th(‘ judge. Sh(', in turn, is dragging by the hair the innocent victim, w'ho 
raises his hands in a gesture of supplication. 'Lreachery and Deceit, per- 
sonili(*d by tw'O f(‘niinine ligures, an* (‘ntwhining (lalumny's hair with 
j)i'(‘cious ornaiiK'nls. TIk* dark-hooded figure in mourning garmf'nts to 
tlu’ir l(‘ft is Remorse, whose liands point to tin* accused and whose fact* is 
turned tow’ard the naked I’ruth, who, in turn, raises her hand to high 
heaven. 

In s|at(‘ of the hea\ y allegorical l)urden it has to carry, the picture is a 
success. 'I’Ik* i)ainting has a smooth surface finish, and the colors, even after 
th(‘ passage of more than 450 years, are still of (*nain('llike clarity and 
brillian('('. rhe plac(‘nient of the figures in n'lation to the arc'hitectural 
s(*tting makes pictorial as well as allegorical sens('. The movement of the 
draperi(*s exprt'sses (*xtrem(‘ agitation, but the turbulence of tlu* human 
drama is k('])t within bounds by Botticelli's mastery of composition. I’he 
finely i)ro[)ortioned and spacious building, though it w^as intended to 
represent a Roman basilica, is completely in the Flor(*ntine Renaissance 
style. E\rn tin* n'lief sculptures and statuary in niches, in spite of their 
classical intentions, are far more Florentine in feeling than they are antique. 

With Lorenzo's death in 1492, just about the time Calmymy was finished, 
Botticelli's career and the arts generally underwent a period of cclii)se. 
Ihider the influence of the monk Savonarola, a fiery preacher and prophet 
of doom, all sorts of apocalyptical visions were conjured up. His maledic¬ 
tions and deprecations gathered all the anti-M(*dici factions around him 
and succeeded in driving the ruling family out of Florence only tw^o years 
after the death of the Magnificent. Botticelli, aUvays an introspective 
personality, repented of his paganism, reputedly burned as many of his 
pictures of nude subjects as he could lay hi.s hands on, and then btTame a 
followxT of Savonarola. His late work reflects this religious preoccupation. 
I'he beautiful pagan dream of Lorenzo's time, how^cver. had burst like a 
bubble, and with it Botticelli’s inspiration w^hich he never succeeded in 
recapturing. 
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Lorenzo de' Mediei\s title* // Mat^nijico seems in the retrospective \devv of 
history to n*st on his aclivili(*s as a poet, humanist, philoso[)her, discoven'r 
of genius, patron of the arts and science's, and adviser to writers, sculptors, 
painters, and musicians. Inom the terracotta bust out of\’<‘iTocchio’s work¬ 
shop (Fig. ^h25), it is aj)par('nt that his contemporaries saw anothe'r side* 
e)f his nature*, that of the l)e)lel and fe.)rc(*ful staie'sman, the* vactor e)ve'r the 
Pazzi fainilx' conspiracy, the* a\'erter of war with Naple's, the* ]ie)lde*r of the* 
pejlitical balane'c of power in Italy, the spe)nst)r of lavish civic ce'lebrations - 
in short, the Machiavellian prince*. Fhe're is little* in X’errocchio's pt)rirait 
to sugge*st that Ijehind this mask, whie h sliows his subje'e t's will te) pe)\\e*r so 
w(*ll, tht're* was also the se)ul e)f a poet: that in addition te) tiie* man of actie)n, 
there* was the ce)nle*inplative* mind of a philose)|)ht'r; that be*hind the* im¬ 
passive face of the* shre*wd profe;*ssie)naI diple)m:it. ihe're* hirk(*d that of a 
man capa[)le e..)f the warnu'st human uneU'rstanding. l or a j)orirait e)f the* 
othe*r side* e)f this cennplex pe*rse)nality, it is ne'C(‘ssary to turn to his eacalive 
intere'sts that led the* historian (Juie'ciardini to concluele* in 1530 that 
Florence could not have* had a better e)r ine)r(‘ de-ligiitfiil tN'rani. 

lender the wise guidance e)f his grandfather ('.osimo ZV/Zc/ PatUfK , Loi‘e*nzo 
had be'cn educated by Latin anel (ire‘(*k scholars of (fa* hight'st r(‘j)Ute' to lx* 
the type of philost)plie'r-ruler that Plate) had expounde'el u|K)n in his Rrpf/hlic. 
Social conditions, howe'ver, had changed considerabK since* ('.t)sime)'s time*. 
While his grandfather had been a banker with int<*ll(*( tual and artistic 
taste's, Lorenzo be*eame a prinee whe)s<' |)ower reste*d on phile)st)j)hica] 
prestige and leadership in matters of taste, as w(*il as on his banking fortune. 
Lorenzo maintained ambassadors at all the principal courts to which he* 
made loans. "J'he King of France was ple'asexi te) addr(*ss him as cousin; and 
the nearer the time for mee*ting the interest payments approache-d, the 
more flower)' the language became. While* Lorenzo was alw^iys willing to 
finance foreign conflicts, provide*d he .saw' a sulrstantial profit for himself, 
he preferred to fight his own w'ars with words. By having the services of 
the great ('St humanists under his cxmirnand, he ne\'(‘r ran out of ammuni¬ 
tion in the form of elegantly turned phra.ses, a|)t epithets, ve'iled threats, 
invectives, fulrninatiejns, or diatribes. Clhangc's in the* status of the arts had 
also come about as the century progn^ssecl. In th(* (arly decades (diiberti 
had b(*en employed by the Signory, and his work was intended for pul)lic 
view. Later the major commi.ssions cauK* from a lew families; and und(*r 
Lorenzo the Magnificent the arts took on more of a courtly character, 
while the audiences grew correspondingly more restrictcxl. Some painters, 
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Cjhirlandaio lor instaru r, won* able to remain outside the charmed circle 
and rnaclc careers |)aintin^ social scenes ol Ijirths and marriages for an 
u])pc‘r middle-class clicaitclc. Hoilicc'lli’s pictures, tiowevcr, were done 
almost ('ntii'(‘ly lor the grou|:> of humanistic connoisseurs. 

Lorc'uzo liims(‘lf, though th(' leader of this exc'lusive group, had the 
instin('ts ol a popular rulcj* wliich prompted him not to neglect the common 
touch. Jlis sptx'ial delight was participating in the lirilliant and colorful 
Idonaitine l<'sti\ als, which took place during the carnival season and aftca* 
Lent, from May Day to the feast of the city's [)atron saint John the Baf)tist 
in June. Such occasions W(‘re celel)rated with mummery, masqiKTading, 
dancing, and singing in th(' streets. BD'ore he took an activ(‘ interest, the 
IcN'cl of poetry and music at lh(‘S(' affairs was, on the wliole, rather low. 
by com]X)sing n<'w v(‘rses to the traditional folk tuiu's, by encouraging 
others in his circle to do tlu^ same, and by holding coinj^etitions among 
('omposers for b(‘tter musical settings of the songs, Loren/o began a mov('- 
nient for the revival of a po]3ular litxTature in the native 1 uscan tongue. 
While l)anlc% Petrarch, and Boccaccio in the pnwious century had written 
in Italian, this asp('('t of [heir work had been negicTted l:)y the Latin and 
(irc^ k scholars who succeeded them; and, except for a f('w favorite Pe- 
trai'chian sonnets, tlu'y wc're all but forgotten by the people. 

In a comiiK'ntary on four (;1 his own .sonnets, Lorenzo W('nt to consider- 
ai)le Ic'iigths to dtfend the expressive possibiliii(‘s of the 'Tuscan Italian; 
and, afU'r comparing it with Hebrew, Circek, and l.atin, he found that its 
harrnoniotisness and swc'tgness outdid all the others. While Lorenzo con¬ 
tinued to write sul)tle sonnc'ts calling for scholarly commentaries, he also 
wrot(‘ (popular vers(‘s that have, in addition to tlufr beauty and literary 
polish, all the sj)ontan('ous fn'shne.ss, humor, and charm of folk poetry. In 
soiTU' of his j)astoral |) 0 <’try, the rustic dialogue of real country folk appears 
in Luro])ean literature almost for the first time. Few poets could rival th? 


Fig. *):25. W’rroccliio. Lonvizf^ tit' 
Ml dil l. Painted terra eoUa. 25|s'^ 
high. r.148(). National CJallcry, Wa.sh- 
ington, 1). C. 
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lyricism of his canti larnascialesrhi^ or carniv^al songs, which contain such 
oft-quoted lines on the beauty and fleeting nature of youth as those which 
open his Baahus and Ariadne: 

Quanto e hella giovinezza, Fair is youth and iVt^e of sorrow, 

Che si fugge tuitavia! Yet how soon its joys we bury! 

Chi vuol esser lieto, sia: Let wlio would be, now l)e merry; 

Di doman non c’ c certezza. Sure is no one of tomorrow.” 

In order to flourish proptTly such popular poetry need(‘d aj)pr()f)riate 
musical settings. Here again Lorenzo was ambitious, though he wt'll knew 
that musical composition was not among his many lahuits. As a young man 
of 18, he was already searching for a composer to set his ly rics. From a 
letter of 1467, for instance, it is known that h(‘ did not look to one of the 
Florentine musicians. InsK'ad he requested th(' music master in his houst*- 
liold, Antonio Squarcialupi, to get in touch with the '‘ventTable (higlituno 
Dufay/' who by this time was approaching his 7()th y(‘ar. 4'lie setting was 
made but, unfortunately, it has b(‘en lost. 

Music in Idorenct* was far from a languishing art. Scjuarcialupi enjoyed 
a high reputation for his skill on the organ and lut(‘; but, as a comi)oscr, 
he w’as a minor ligure in compari.son with his gn^at north('rn ('olh^iigut's. 
In addition to the more formal church music practiced in th(‘ Cathedral 
and lh(' Church of San Lorenzo, the popular religious music* known as 
lauds were sung in Advent, i.ent, and espec ially in Holy Week. 4'his form 
was a carry-oN'cr from the prex ious century, and tlu* lauds were performed 
in unison or in four-part choral settings, with and without instrumental 
accompaniment. Both Lorenzo and his mother, Lucrezia Tourna[)uoni, 
composed lauds. Secular choral music, like the light-hearted ballads known 
ds ft at tale and the canzone a ballo^ songs that were danced as well as sung, 
w(TC enthusiastically cultivated and highly [>opular. Leone Battista Al¬ 
berti, the architect, man of k'tlers, poet, philosopher, and historian, was 
also a musician. When the Duke of Milan wanttxl an expert lute play(‘r, 
he wrote to Lorenzo, who sent him no l(‘ss a f)ersonage than L<‘onardo da 
Vinci. It was thus his skill as a musician rather than his |)ainting that first 
called Leonardo forth from I’lorence. Since so little of this music was ever 
written down, it is apparent that it was largely an art of improvisation and 
performance rather than of composition, 'Fhe plain fact is that th('re were 
no great native Italian masters of composition at this time, while the tonal 
art in all its forms flourished in Flanders, Burgundy, and the Netherlands. 
I'he rich rewards that were to be reaped at the Italian courts, however, 
drew most of the outstanding representatives of the northern .school south¬ 
ward. It must also be kept in mind that nationalism, as far as music was 
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concerned, simply did not exist; and that most of the major musicians of 
the century, such as Dufay, Ockeghem, Obnx'ht, Agricola, Isaac, and eva*n 
the great Josquin des Prez, were active in Florence at one time or another. 

When the time came to appoint a successor to Squarcialupi after his 
death in 1475, Lorenzo’s choice M\ to Heinrich Isaac, a native of Flanders 
and a rapid and prolific coinj)oser. Florence immediately became a sexond 
home to this truly cosmopolitan figure; and the native* Italian idioms were* 
combined with those of his own background and training. His duties in- 
cludexl those ejf organist and clioirmastc'r at the Cathe^dral as well as at ther 
M(‘dici Palace, wheae* Lorexizo is known to have had no less than five 
organs. 'Fogeiher with the poet Angelo Poliziano, he was also the teacher 
of Le^renzo's sons, one* of w’he)rn w^as de'stined to be the future music and art- 
loving popr, I,<*o X. Most important of all, however, w^as his collaboration 
with Lorenzcj on the songs writte*n for the popular fe\stivals. He thus became 
c'o-create)r e)f e)ne of the }X)pular genres of se*cular choral music, which 
cx’e'iUually led to the madrigal. 

During the festive season, the're were gaily costume-d torchlight proces¬ 
sions and |)arade‘s with floats sponsored by the city's guild and trade organi¬ 
zations. The'.se floats, or cars, which me)ve‘d through the streets, were de- 
signe'd by such men as Verrocchio and Cihirlandaio, who la\'ished as much 
artisln' on the*m as they did on a statue e)r painting. On or around them 
were* grouped the masked mummers who sang and danced. From de^scrip- 
tions and the surviving poetic: and musical (‘xamplc\s they fell into two type's. 
First there were the* floats with representations of myths or legends, such 
as the triumph of Bacchus and .\riadne sponsorc'd by the proud Merchant’s 
Ciiiild. For this type* Lorenzo wrote the poem, the opening line's of which 
were ejuoted on page* 368. Then there were the floats of the craftsmen, 
v<*ndors, and even the be'ggars, for which the ^'Song of the Pastry Cooks” 
and the “Song of the Oil Ih'csse'rs" were composed. While the poems sur¬ 
vive* in all three* case's, only tlie latie*r still has a music'al setting, not by 
Isaac but l)y Agricola. 

If the c'ffe'ct of Savonarola's burning of the “vanitie's" in 1497 was un¬ 
fortunate for the visual arts, its e'lfect on se'cular music was all but catas- 
tro|)hic. Before printed score's wx're' available the loss of the ft^w manuscript 
copies ejf such songs ine*ant that the unique record of the popular music of 
the gre*at Florentine 15th c(*ntury went up in flames. Enough of this side 
of Isaac ’s work remains, fortunately, to show both the style and technique 
he usexl. A thematic example which can be documented is part of a choral 
setting of one of the so-called Calendimaggio songs, written for the post- 
].enten festival in May. At various points he introduced parts of a popular 
Florentine melody: ^ 
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May Day Sori^ (15th century) 


ft.orentine 


RENAISSANCE STYLE 
Florentine Folk 


Hor’ e di Mag- gio 
Now it is May-time 


che rin - uer di - see ogn^her-ba. 
when bloom a - gain the flow - ers. 


In I ti (Pi lii’fo one of Isaac's mort* soT)histicated s(‘ttings of a poem 

by Lorenzo siirviv(\s in complete form. Its homophonic texture is in the 
st\*le of the carnix al songs as w(‘ll as that of th(‘ JdorentineIts lilting 
rhythm, which shifts its meter iVom time to time, is in the character of th(‘ 
songs which were both sung and danced. ‘ 


Un di lieto iiiarnai non hebbi 


Words l)> Lorenzo cle’ Medici 
Music hv Heinrich Isaac 



As the setting stands, it could be ptTformed for thrt'C-part chorus; as a 
solo song with the two lower |)arts taken by the luu* or two v iols; or as a 
vocal duet with the so])rano and any oik' of th(' (wo other \x)ic(‘s. 'Fhe 
collafaoration of Lonaizo and Isaac thus resultt'd both in a meeting of 
minds and a mc’rging ol’])oetic and musical forms. Lorenzo's v'tu'ses wtTc a 
union of the courtly ballafa and popular j) 0 (‘lry; while* Isaac suc(‘er'ded in 
Italianizing the Burgundian chansnn. or song. Italianizing in this case means 
simplifying, omitting all artificiality, and ('uliv'cning a rath(*r stiff form with 
the graceful Flonmtine folk melodies and rhythms. It can be setui that such 
a movement worked both \va\\s by raising the lev(*l of |>opular poetry on 
the one hand, and at the same time rejuvenating tlu* more sophisticated 
poetic and musical forms by contact with f)opular idioms. 


IDEAS 

The dominating ideas of the Florentine 15th century cluster around three 
central concepts—^classical humanism, scientific naturalism, and Renais¬ 
sance individualism. In th(‘ir broadest meaning humanism, naturalism, and 
individualism are far from new to the 15th century. Humanism in the 
Franciscan sense was a carry-over from the two previous centuries; nat¬ 
uralism stems out of late-Gothic times; and individualism as such has 
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probably n(‘ver be("n absent Irom any human society or historical period. 
'I’hc* term Rniaiss(mc(\ implyini* as it does a rebirth, is also a source of some 
conlusion. Mrst lound in the 16th century in Vasari’s Lives of the Most 
Eminent Painters, Sculptors and Architects, the birth certificate of this new 
movement has n(*v(‘r been pro]>erly authenticated, and just what was re¬ 
born has nev(‘r b(*en quil<' satisfactorily explained. Furthermore^ if all the 
])rincipal ideas were' prese'nt in the' two preM^eding centuries, it might be 
vvise'r to speak ol a maturation ejf certain tendencies present in the late 
Miciclle* Ages. Neve'rthele'ss there' was a spe?cific color and drive that gave 
an e‘Xtrae)rdinary impc'tus lej the e:re‘ativer life and thought ol this small 
T uscan ('ity-stale' in the IStli century. 'J’herefore it is important to discove'r 
just what it was, and what it was not, that gave Florence its si)ecial flavor. 

It is ejfte'n assert<‘ei, for instane e', that the Renaissance meant a se*culariza- 
tion ol life as opjjose'd to the pre'dominantly religious outlook of the Middle 
Ages. 'The' secular spirit may inde'C'd have Ix'e'ii strcjnger, but in nu'dieval 
time's there* was a secular tradition in the architecture of castle's, guild halls, 
and mark('t buildings; jae torial works, such as the Bayeux I’ape'stry; e'pics, 
such as the' (Jhansnn de Roland: the (Holiardic folk ve*rs(‘; the aristoe'ratic 
poetry of the troul)adours; and the' music of the' minstrels. 'The fact that .so 
much of it lias not sur\'i\'('d has led too ofte'ii to the conc'lusion that it did 
not e'xist. A look at the* n'coiel eif the' l.Sth e-e'ntury, heiwe'ver, will re've'al that 
mem* than 90 per ce'ut of the statuary, ])aintings, and music were n'ligious 
works inte'iule'd for place'me iit or performance in churche's. Such works as 
Peillaiuolo's 1 le'rcule's serie's, the mythological pictures of Botticelli, and the 
carnix al semgs of Isaac and Lorenzo are seen in the light of history to be 
enitstanding; but in their own time thew we're conspicuous exce'ptions rather 
than the rule. On the either hand, Dufay’s dedicatory motet Nuper Rosanmi 
and fk'nozzo Gozzoli's Journey of the Magi, though nominally religious, are 
actually records oi’ ceintemjDorary events. Lorenzo's sacred drama Sar 
Giovanni e Paolo with music by Isaac was a family affair pe'rformed at the 
Me'dici Palace, and Beitticelli’s Adoration of the Magi w^as in reality a family 
portrait. While the [liety of a Fra Angelico was becoming increasingly rare, 
the're is no rea.son to assume that the period w^as antireligious or even ir- 
re'ligious. Religious motivation w^as still a powerful force, as the career of 
Savonarola proves, but its (‘xiiression simply assumed another form. 

Tliough Florentine humanism evolved from the Franciscan spirit, it 
took on a consciously classical coloration. H('re again, however, a word of 
caution is necessary when speaking of a ‘'rebirth'’ of the spirit of antiquity. 
In Italy, much more than in northern Europe, the cla.ssical tradition had 
been more-or-less continuous. Roman remains were ev'crywhere in evi¬ 
dence. Many arches, aqueducts, bridges, and roads were still in use, while 
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fragments of ancient buildings, such as columns, were* used and r('us(‘d ov(‘r 
and over again as building materials. In the late 13th centun-, Niccolo 
Pisano's sculptural models were the Roman fragments he* saw all around 
him, and the same influence is seen in the work ol (fliiberli. Aristotle was 
still the oflicial philosopher of the Church, and ancient musical tht'ory was 
still studied. What was new to Flonuice was the study' of the (Inx’k lan¬ 
guage, the setting up of Cic<Tonian rather than ni(‘dieval Latin as a stand¬ 
ard, and a passionate interest in Plato. In s|)ite of a certain anticjuarianisin, 
however, tlie net result was less a r<‘vi\ al of things past than a stt'p forward. 
It was -as such movrinents usually are- a s(‘arch for |)ast |)re(*ed<*nts in 
order to justify present practices. 

Much has been said also about the pagan aspect of this inU'nvst in antiq¬ 
uity. Here again it was less anti-Christian than at)[XMrs on the surface. 
Florentine Neo-Platonism was certainh' antiscdiolastic, but it was mainly a 
substitution of the authority of Plato for that of Aristoth*. Marsilio Ficino, 
as th(' high priest of the movement, in his int(*rpretarion of tlu‘ Rtpuhlic and 
Laws, speaks of Plato as the Attic ‘’'Moses." Me is also known to ha\ <* adch'd 
“Saint” Socrates to the litany and to havt' burned a candlt^ belbn' the bust 
of Plato. In this light his thought appears more as a reinterpretation of 
Christianity in Platonic t(Tms than paganism as suc h. 'Fhere was also a 
('ertain amount of anticlericalism in Florenc(\ just as there was in otht'r 
plac(‘s at this time. Lorenzo, however, as tlu* |)apal bank('r and as a fath(T 
wh(j chose the Church for his son (liox anni s c an'(*r, was noi so muc'h a 
religious skeptic as he was a political n'alisi. It is also importatii to re- 
memb(T in this regard that the Florentint* humanists w'cre a smal! I)and of 
learned men, whose Platonic disputations have mad(' much moie noise in 
history books than they did in their own time. AclualK ih(*y never had. 
nor even sought, a large audience. In the first quart<'r of the following 
century, however, the humanists had the inif'rnational forum of Rome. 
The artistic expression of Neo-Platonism came to its climax in the works of 
Michelangelo, and the full discussion of the movement will therefore he 
deferred until the next chapter. 

Naturalism in the sense of fidelity to nature appears in a developed form 
both in the northern Gothic sculptun* and in the poetry of St. Francis who 
died as early as 1226. By the 14th century, repr(‘seniations of man and 
nature alike had pretty well lost their value as other-worldly sym[x)ls. 
Rather than remaining a generalized interest in tliis world, however, the 
naturalism of the Florentine 15th century took a noticeable scientific turn. 
Careful observation of natural phenomena and ih(' will to reproduce ob¬ 
jects as the eye secs them is evidence of an empirical attitude; dissection of 
cadavers in order to see the structure of the human body reveals a spirit of 
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frc'c inquiry; and thr study of mathematics so as to f)ut objects into proper 
perspective involv(‘s a n(‘w concept of space. Thus, while Fra Angelico's 
r(‘ligious and Botlicelli's pagan dreams arc ample evidence that the vision¬ 
ary eleinenl is still pn’sent, it is also clear that a new scientific spirit has 
(‘ntenxl th(' [)icture. 

While individualism as such is f)ractically universal, the distinctive 
feature of its MorenlitK* expr(‘ssion was that in this small city-state con¬ 
ditions wen‘ almost ideal for the artists to come into immediate and fruit¬ 
ful contact with tli<‘ir patrons and audience. Competition was keen; desire 
for })('rsonal lame was intense; and a high regard for personality is seen in 
the portraiture, biograjjliies, and autobiographies. 

It should th(‘r(‘fore b<‘ clear that th(‘ Idonmtine Renaissance was char- 
acteri/i'd by no sharj) cleavag(‘ with the past, and that th(‘ special savor of 
the period in (pK stion li(‘s in the (juality of its humanism, in th(' tendency 
of its naturalism, and in its particular regard for individualism. 

Scientific Naturalism 

The two basic directi(»ns takcai Ijy tlu‘ naturalism of the period had to do 
with a new ('XjK'rinu'ntal altitude and a new concept of space. The spirit 
of free inquiry was by no means confined to the arts alone. It permeated all 
the progressive aspects of the life of the time from a re-examination of the 
iorins of secular g()\*ernm('nl to Machiav(‘lli's obserx atioiis on how men be¬ 
have in a certain giv(‘n set of politii al circumstances. This searching curios¬ 
ity reacht'd its full fruition in th<‘ (‘arly years of th(‘ next century in Machia- 
velli’s political handbook 7//r Prime] in the same author's attempt to apply 
the ddiucx’didean iiK'thod of rational historical analysis in his History of 
F/aremr; and in the scientific observations in Leonardo's notel)Ooks, which 
cox'cr everything from hydraulics to astronomy. Well within the 15lh 
century, howev('r, the same spirit manifested itself. Cihiberti s (iommeiitaries 
took u]) ih(‘ math('inatical proportions of tlu* human body as the basis of 
its i>eauly, and la* wrolt' the first treatise in Italian on optics. Brunelleschi, 
as a diligent stuchmi of X’itruvius, was concerned with the mathematical 
proportions of his buildings. Alberti, in his books on painting, sculpture, 
and architectur(‘, supplied a codification of the principles and theories of 
art, together with tli(' study of mathematics as their underlying force. 

The sculptors and painters who followed the leadership of Antonio 
Pollaiuolo and \ ('rrocchio were animated by the desire to express the 
structural forms of the body beneath its external appearance. 'I'hcir studie.-! 
of anatomy opened the way to the modeling of the movements and gestures 
of the human body, varying from Verrocchio’s realization of incipient mus¬ 
cular movements to Pollaiuolo’s energetic athleticism. In painting, nat- 
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uraJism meant a more faithful n'pnwntation of the world of a|)p(‘aranees 
and one based on detailed and aeeiirate obseiA'ation. lA’en hVa Ani'elico 
sho\v(xl an interest in tlu' exact reproduction of 'I'usc an l)otani('al speci¬ 
mens in the garden of his Anninuialioii; and Botticelli, under th(' inlliuaice of 
Pollaiuolo and Verrocchio, combined ol»jectiv(' techniques with his highly 
imaginative subject matter. Tlie culmination of this lint' of thought was 
reached in W'rrocchio's pu{)il Leonardo tia \ inci, who consid(T(‘d painting 
a scic'iice and sculpture a mechanical art. In music then‘ w'as a (ontinued 
interest in Greek theory, coupled, how(‘ver, with attcaiipts to exp(Tim(mt 
with acoustical problems. The compositions of Dulay and others of the 
northern school were charactenz(‘d by extn'ine (‘rudition; and rnathe- 
matic'al laws w(Te strictly aj3pli{'d to such as[)ects of composition as 
rhythmical progressions, formal proportions, and the developuKuit of 
elaborate technical d(‘\'ic('s. 

Most dramatic of all, however, was the 15th-century conquest of s[)a(*c, 
wh(‘iher in the form of th(‘ navigational discoveries of a c(‘rtain Cieno<‘se 
adventurer namc'd Cblumbus, in the raising of Brunelleschi’s cupola al¬ 
most 400 feet into the air, in the dt'velopinent of linear perspt'ctixe by 
Ghiberti, atmospheric pers[><Tti\'e b\' Ma.saccio, or the new organizations 
of tonal s})acc in music. By applying the principk^s of Luclidean g('ometry 
to the optical aspects of drawing, si)ace could Ik* made to (*onform to 
obj(*ctive rnathcanatical law's, and the n'sult was the di.scovery of linear 
perspectix'c. 'I’hrough this means pictorial composition was more truthful 
to nature as represented from a particular vantagt* point. In iht* bronze 
relic'fs of Ghiberti, in the ])aintings of Masaccio and IJcello, ol)Jects were 
arranged in planes as seen by the eye, and th(‘ir siz(‘ was in relation to 
distance or j^roximiiy rather than to abstjluie or psychological importance. 

Since the subjects of most medieval artists were drawn from the other 
world, they were outside the scope of naturalistic representation and had to 
be rendered symbolically. Tlu* Renaissance a[)proach, by contrast, be¬ 
came a new' departure. In view- of its novelty in the context of the time, the 
fact that it was universally adopted is all the more remarkalJe. Once the 
idea was w'orked out, artists showed no hesitancy in employing it, and their 
patrons and audiences ai^pareiitiy had no hesitancy in accepting it. In a 
more subtle W'ay it even affected rnu.sic, and tlu* fertile mind of Alberti is 
found making analogies betw'cen the spatial dimensions of line, plane, and 
volume and the musical elements of melody, interval, and chord. The in¬ 
creasing of the range of musical instruments in order to broad(*n the scope 
of tonal space, the development of homophonic textures, such as thos(^ of 
Isaac, so as to enhance the perception of harmonic space, and the acoustical 
experiments of the time are all related phenomena. The arts of painting 
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and sculpture, howev(T, w(‘re firmly wed to geometrical and mathematical 
laws, a union which lasted with relatively few^ extramarital deviations up 
to the 2()th century. 'rh(‘ 1 5tli-cenlury Florentine* artists literally re've'Ie*d 
in their perspective, o])tie'al, anatomical, and ae-eiustical disco\^eri('s. By the 
16th century, how(‘ve*r, the nejvedly had worn e)n', so that artists, such as 
L(*onardo, Michelange'lo, and Rapliael were free to explore their expressive 
possibilities and implications more fully. 

Renaissance Individualism 

Whether one coiisiele*rs the r(‘ase)ns why Re*naissance* patre)ns ce)mmissie)ncd 
artists, the iorms and tet hnicjues employed in the various arts, the regard 
for human pc'rsonality s<‘(‘n in the {)ortraiture, the di'sin* for personal 
pn'stige through art, or tlu* social status of the* artist, there is evidt nee 
ev(‘rywh('re of a s]x*('ial attitude of Renaissance man toward himself, his 
I'ellow men, and his pla<;(' in the world. The r(*ligious nature of the vast 
majority of the works of art has alr(*ady l)(*(*n [)ointed out. Rninelleschi, 
however, built the Pa//i (lhapel, Masolino and Masaccio decorated the 
Brancacci (lhaiK'l, and Beno//.o (kr///X)V\ and Filippo Lippi did the murals 
for the Medici Lhapel for |)rivate donors as memorials to themselves and 
tlu'ir famili(‘s. f ra Angelico decorated the corridors of the monastery of 
San Marco, which was under the {mMection of the Medici family; and 
Squarcialupi and Isaac, who pla\'ed the organs in the Cathedral and other 
church(‘s, wen* on the ])a\'roli of the Medicis and played in their palace as 
well. Piousness and the ({('sin* for s|)iriiual sah ation, therefore, were not the 
only motives for stu b munificeiK'e. A knowledge that the donor's pr(\senr 
and posthumous faint* depended on the* building of monuments and his 
choice of‘ the artists to decorate them also entered the picture. 

In addition to the cin umstancc's of patronage, there w(*re certain tech¬ 
nical consid(’rations within the* arts lhems('lv(*s that point in the same 
individualistic direc tion, ihe devc'lopment of perspective drawing, for 
instanc e, implic'd that the subject in the picture^ - whether a Madonna, a 
saint, or an angel was delinitcly placc'd in this world rather than sym- 
i)olically in the nc’xl and henc e was more on a par with the observer. The 
unific ation of spac e !)> liaving all the lines converge at one point on the 
horizon is also an enliancc*ment of the status of the individual syjcctator. 
By such clear organization of lines and planes, c'cntral perspc^ctive pre^- 
sui)posc's that (‘verything is seen from a single optical vantage pennt. While* 
it is actually that of the artist, he* makc's it sc'cm as if it were also that of the 
ob.serv('r. By clexsing his form, the* artist further imydic's that nothing of 
importance lic*s outside*, and the whole* c^f the* picture can thc^n lx* taken in 
at a glance. Since nothing, then, is beyond the grasp ol the viewer, and all 
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can be comprehended with relatively little effort, th(' eye and mind of th(‘ 
va’ewer are both reassured and flattered. The preference b\' Alix'rli, Bra- 
mante, and later by \IichcIangcIo and Palladio lor central lyp(‘ church(‘s, 
in which the space is unified under a dome, is the architecdiral (‘X})r('ssion 
of the same idea. The Gothic cath(‘dral purposely led the eye and imagina¬ 
tion outward into the transcendental beyond, wliih* the central type plan 
revolves around man himself. Standing under the cupola, the obs(‘rv(‘r is 
aware that the axis of the building is not objectively outsid(‘ or transc i n- 
dentally beyond, but subjectively’ in himself. H(‘ is. for the moment at least, 
the center of the architectural space: and the center of th(’ universe’ is not 
therefore at some remote point l)eyond the horizon I)ut within man himself. 

Human figures, whether intended as prophets or j)ortraits. temde’d to 
become more [XTSonal and individual. Each statue* of Donatello, whether it 
happens to be Lo ^uccom\ the David, or the (iaitainelata, is a liuman indi\'idu- 
ality who makes a powerful and unique im})ression. Even Fra Angelico's 
Madonna is a personality more than an al)straciion. and the' figure of the 
Angel Gabriel possesses geauiine human dignity. Whether the* medium is 
marble, terra cotta, paint, words or tones, iliere is evid(‘nc(‘ of (he new value 
placed on human individuality. WhethtT the picture is a family group, 
disguised as in Botticelli's Adoration of the Mai^i, or a pt’rsonal jiortrait, as in 
Verrocchio's l.)iist of Lorenzo, the figures are authentic personages rather 
than stylized abstractions: e\'cn though Lorenzo was the most powerful po¬ 
litical figure of Florence, WaTocchio .set’s him as a man. not as an institution. 

The self-awareness of the artist as an indiv idual is seen in the inclusion 
of obvious self-portraits in paintings, such as that of Benozzo (iozzoli in 
his Journey of the Ma{Ji and tIk- extremely prominent position liotticelli 
accords himself in his Adoration of the Ma^i. In architecture Brunelle.schi 
becomes the subject of a biography: (ihiberti's personal reminiscences in 
his Commentaries are jirobably the first autobiography of an artist in history; 
his inclusion of the livc’s and legends of his famous 14th-centurv prx'deces- 
sors are also the first biographies of individual artists of this kind; th<’ signa¬ 
tures of artists on their own works become the rule not the ('xc(‘ption; and 
the culmination comes when Mich<’langelo realize s he is so renowned, and 
that his works have such a unicjue quality all their own, that he does not 
have to sign them. The de.sire for personal fain<’ grows to such an (‘Xtent 
that such an artist as Benvenuto ('ellini is no longer cont(*nt lo let his works 
speak for him, but takes up the pen and writes a v(iluminous autobiog¬ 
raphy filled with the utmost egotism. Va.sari's liv<‘s of the artists he knew 
personally and by reputation are so far from the fiious medic’val liv^es of the 
saints, that they begin to take on the gossipy quality of a soci(*ty column. 
Such works as Picc della Mirandola’s essay on the Dignity oj Man, Mach- 
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iavelli’s rhe Prince, and Castiglione’s The Courtier were all written with the 
idea ol enhancing the? intellectual, political, and social status of man. 

One who possessed the ([uality of virtu was admired above all others. 
The word comes closer to the modern meaning of virtuoso than virtuous, 
though it was then used in a broader sense. The man with virtu had a cer¬ 
tain boundless vitality and extraordinary ability that led to the distin¬ 
guished achievements of a L(;renzo the Magnificent, or the kind of breath¬ 
taking conceptions of a Michelangelo. The one striking exception to 
modern thought is tlie Renaissance artist's attitude toward specialization. 
It goes back to the workshop principle where an apprentice was trained 
to grind pigments, carve wooden chests, make engravings, and prepare the 
wall surface for frescoes, as well as to carve marble reliefs and paint pictures. 
Wh<ii this breadth of technical background is sublimated into the theoret¬ 
ical and intellectual atmosphere of the period and combined with a notable 
degree of individual genius, the emergence of the uorno universale, or uni- 
vcrsiil man, is seen. Brunelleschi was a goldsmith, sculptor, engineer, 
inathernatician, and student of ancient languages as well as one of the 
leading lights of Renaissanc e architecture. Alberti was an athletes, horse¬ 
man, brilliant ccniversaticjnalist, I..atin stylist, mathematician, architect, 
musician, and playvvright as well as the founcicT of the Renai.ssance theory 
of art. In Leonardo da Vinci's case it is more difficult to find a field in which 
he was not proficient than those in w^hich he excelled. 

It w'as thus not eno’igh for an artist to create works of art. He had to be a 
great human being as well. In late rneciiev’al and early Renaissance limes, 
the artist w^as content with his relatively modc'st status as a craftsman in his 
studio. Ciiotto, the Pisani, (ihiberti, the della Roljbias, and Donatello—all 
had workshops in which they employed apprentices and assistants, and 
where manual dc'xteritv^ was the highest accomplishment. During Lorenzo’s 
time, however, the theory of art assumed ever greater importance. Alberti 
was a scholar-architect who wrote books on the subjcol, designed buildings 
on paper, and left the actual construc tion to a master-mason. Botticelli 
associatcxl w'ith men of letters and worked elaborate allc^gorical meanings 
into his pictures. Leonardo realized the ideal of Renaissance man in his 
knowledge of science and engineering as w^c'll as in his practice of painting, 
sculpture, and music. Bramante and Raphael were artist-scholars as well as 
architects and painters. Michelangelo hated the workshop, even though 
thc! realization of his grandiose designs depended on such collaboration. In 
this respc'ct he is the modern individualistic artist, consciously an intellec¬ 
tual, dealing with popes and prince's as equals, insisting that he paints with 
his brains not with his hands, rejecting all offers of noble titles, and when 
people began calling him “the divine,” the cycle is complete. 
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STYLE 


ROME, EARLY I6ih CENTURY 

On A|)ril 18, 1506, when the foundation stone of the new basilica of St. 
I’eier (I'i^. 10:18) was laid, Rome was well on its way toward becoming the 
undisputed artistic and intellectual capital of the Western world. Pope 
Julius 11 was gathering about him the foremost living artists in all fields, 
and together they began the transformation of the Eternal flity from a 
medieval stnjnghold into the s|>lendor of the Rome of today. Donato 
bramante was the architect at work on the plans for the central church of 
(Ihristendom. Michelangelo Buonarroti was collecting the marble for a 
monumental papal tomb and was about to begin the painting of the 
Sistine C.htiptd ceiling. Raffaelo .Sanzio was soon to be summoned from 
Florence to decorate iht' walls of the N'atican Palace. Andrea SaiLsovino 
was carving a cardinal’s tomb in one of Julius IPs favorite Roman churches, 
Santa Maria del Popolo, while Pinturicchio was covering its choir vaults 
with a scries of murals in fresco. One of the exceptions to the rule was the 
restless Leonardo da V’int i, who had already been in Rome and was con¬ 
tinuing his peregrinations cLscwhere. Another was the singer-composer 
Josquin dcs Prez, who had been a member of the yjapal choir for eight 
\ ears and h.id left to become choirmaster to the King of France. 

The flight of the Mcdicis from Florence was accompanied by a general 
exodus of artists :is well. Many were attracted to tcmporar>' havens in the 
ducal courts of Italy, but the most magnetic attraction of all was that of 
the papal court. The cultural capital therefore shifted from Florence to 
Rome during the days of the two great Renaissance popes, Julius II (della 
Rovere) and Leo X (de’ Medici). Since Leonardo, Andrea Sansovino, 
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Michelangelo, and Pope Leo were from Florence, and since Bramante and 
Raphael had absorl)ed the Florentine style and ideas in extended sojourns 
there, the cultural continuity remained unbroken. It was, in fact, like a 
smooth transplantation from the coniines of a nursery to that of an open 
field. Tor some it simply meant a change of residences and patrons; for 
all it was an o[)portunity to branch out from their local styles into the 
universal air of Rome'. Such projerts as th(‘ building of the world’s largest 
church, the construction of Julius IPs tomb, the painting of the Sistine 
ceiling, and the murals lor the Vatican Palace, could only be found in 
Rome. In no other [)lace were monuments of such [proportions or commis¬ 
sions ol sucli magnitude possible. In addition there were the cardinals in 
r(*sidencc there, who maintained [>alac(‘s and [Princely retinues of their own 
that reflet led on a smalk'r .scale th(' brilliance (pf the [papal court. 

T'h(‘ Eternal C'ity, thtpugh it was the artistic heir of all the ages, curiously 
enough lacked an indigenous Renaissance style of its own. There were, in 
lac't, ncp nativ(‘ arti.sts of any stature; and during the 15th century, archi- 
t(‘cts, sculpKprs, [Painters, and musicians were im[P(prt(xl from various Euro- 
pc'rxn centers. When their projects were com[pl(Med, they departed. The 
[plans of th(‘ 16ili-centu?A [) 0 [pes, liowever, were on such a colossal scale that 
they wen* able to alpsorb tlie major creative' ('nergies of the giants of their 
age. rhey w(*r(', furthermore, de'termined t(P regenerate the authority and 
glory of the I fiply S(*(—as well as to insure their own immortality—through 
their [Patronage' of the' arts. While' Lepix'nzep, for instance, had remainexl 
more epr less a local Idepreniine figure, his son l.cej X became a maffnijlco on 
an inte*rnational se aie that made his pontificate a golden age for the arts. 

The’ inte're'st in antie|uity hael animated many other Italian Renaissance 
centers; |put when the mepve'ine'rit got underway in Rome% it was, sep to 
speak, CPU its lupine sepil. When antiepu' statues were excavate'd elsewhere, 
they caused a consideralple' stir. In Rome, however, many of the ancient 
monuments we're still standing, and when the archeological shovels were 
applied in the' [pro[per [place's, a veritalple treasure trove was waiting for 
them. One b>^ one' the Apollo Belvedere, tlie* Venus of the Vatican, and the 
Laocoon (Fig. 2:15) came to light and gave a new impetus to the work of 
Michelangelo and other sculptors. The fre.scoes from Nero’s Domus Aureus 
and the Baths of Fitus providt'd the first im[peprtant specimens of ancient 
painting. While the art epf working in tempera on fresh plaster had never 
actually died out, the'se ancie'iit Roman fragments gave fresco painting a 
new respectability in th(' Renai.ssance voc'abulary. But for their powerful 
challenge, Michelangelo might otherwise never have been persuaded to 
try his hand at the art. 
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Julius II had reccivTd inos( of his training in dijdoniacy and statecraft 
from his uncle. Pope Sixtus I\\ A passionate lo\’e of the arts fortunat(‘ly 
was included in this heritage*. It was Sixtus who had built the eha])el that 
has subsequently borne his name, and who had instalh'd the* group of 
paf)al singers th(‘re which has ('ver since* l)e*e‘n calle*d the dappeUn Sixtuia, 
or the Sisiine Chapel Choir. It irmaine'd fen* Julius to provide still anothe'r 
e'horus to perform in St. Pe'ter's, which is known aft(‘r him as the ('.appiUa 
Giulia, or Julian Choir. I'his latte'r group e‘orrespe)nd<'d to the aneaent 
Schola Cantorum and pre*pare‘d the singers for the* Sistine Choir. Both 
have always rex'eived strong pontifical support, and both are* still flourishing 
institutions. 

Julius II was essemtially a man of action, and an (*xpert wielel(*r of the 
sword as well as the crcjzier. Me met his age on its own te*rms, and the 
speTtacle of il papa it^rribib, or the extraordinary po}>e, riding a lie*r\' ste*ed 
into the smoke of battle had a remarkably demoralizing e*Hecl on his 
enemie^s. As one cjf the f)rincipal architc'cts of the mod(‘rn |>apac\', he also 
saw the need of a setting in keeping with the magnilicimce e)f the Chure h 
and made it a matter of [policy to command artists as well as soldie‘rs. .\t 
the end of his career, his volcanic energies spent, Julius II became the 
subject of one of Raphael's most penetrating portraits fFig. Khl). 

When Leo X ascended the papal throne, one of* the (*ulogies ran: "A’enus 
has had her day, and Mars his, now com(*s tlu* turn of Minerva." \’(*nus 
symboliz(*d the reign of the Borgia pope, Alexander VI; Mars, of course*, 
referred to Julius II; and it was the son of Lorenzo th(* Magnificent who 
set the official .seal of Florence, as the latt(*r-day Ath(‘ns, on the |)apacy. 
Michelangelo, whom he had known since his childhood at the Medici 
palace, was unfortunately bound by the terms of his contract to si'rvc* the 
heirs of Pope Julius. The suave and worldly Raphael, however, was avail¬ 
able and more cong(*nial to the personal taste* of Pope I.(*o than tin* gruff 
titan. Here again Raphael s(*rved as papal |>ortraitisi in th(* unusually fine 
stud\' of Pope Leo X u-ith Two Cardinals (Fig. l():2f Ludovico Ariosto, a 
friend of Leo’s from his university days, came to Rome. His lloraiian 
Epistles are still the best and most accurate picture of the Rome of this 
time, and his Orlando P'urioso, or Madness of Roland, is one of the great Italian 
epic poems. From contemporary accounts it is known that one of Ariosto’s 
poetic comedies, Suppositi, was presented before l.eo with a solo singer, a 
chorus, and with orchestral intermezzo.s in which fifes, viols, two corn(*ts, 
bagpipes, a lute, and a small organ took part. Th(r latter was apparently 
the rare instrument, ^‘so varied of voice,” with an alabaster case which 
was made for Leo by a Neapolitan organ builder, and which is mentioned 
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in Castifw^lionr’s ! he (Jourher. I ..(X)’s old music teacher, Heinrich Isaac, wrote 
the six-part motet that commemorated his accession, and Isaac’s pupil be¬ 
came one of th(' most liberal of all Renaissance patrons of music. All the 
other princes in Lurope had difficulty in keeping their musicians, since the 
j)ope’s love of the tonal art was so well known. He eol](*ct(‘d lute and viol 
players, organists, and th(‘ finest singers. Chamber music was avidly culti¬ 
vated at the pontifical |)alae(‘, and a wind (msemble performed at the papal 
iiK'als. L(‘o’s encouragement of music to the point of putting it on a ])ar 
with litc'rary pursuits caus(‘cl consith'rable murmuring among men of let- 
teas. As a competent composer in his own right, I^eo knew the art from the 
inside as f(‘w j)atrons have* ever known it. As a philosophcT, writer, con¬ 
noisseur, and collec tor, his |jatronag(\ like that of his father before him, 
was ac(‘(aTi|xmied by an active participation in many of the pursuits that 
he s|)onsored. 

As one of the' leading representative's of the Florentine humanistic point 
of \'i('w, l.('o X laought a lofty intellectual tone to Rome, whicrh raised 
th<' j)restige of tlie papacy and made his reign a heyday of humanism. He 
was, in fact, th(‘ personification of a Platonic philosopher-king. His concep¬ 
tion of the |)apacy was that of a gn'at civilizing force; and under him the 
visual arts, letK'rs, musi(', and tlu' theater enterc'd a period of ran' fioiTs- 
(cnce. Other asiX'c ls (.)f his pontificate appeared somewhat less lustrous. 
Fhen' were ominous rumblings of a religious schism coming from across 
th(' Alps, and the papal tnasury was apt)roaehing bankruptcy. Athena, 
howt'ver, had ran'ly \)rcn s('rv('d so well, and his reign might indeed be 
called a carnival of culture. Burckhardi spoke well when he said that Rome 
''[)()ss('ssed in the unicjiu* court of Leo X a society to which the history of 
the world offers no i)arallel,'' ^ 

SCULPTURE 

in spite of Michelangx'lo's many masterpieces in other media, in his own 
mind he was alwaxs first and foremost a sculptor. Other projects were 
undertaken with reluctance, and in the case of the painting of the Sistine 
Clhajx'l ct'iling, lu' osti'iitatiously signed the contract, Michelangelo Scultore 

Michelangelo (he Sculptor— as a protest. His earliest visit to Rome coin- 
cidc'd with the diseoxery of some ancient statuary, including the Apo//a 
Belredere, that prox't'd a powerful stimulus to his own productivity. The 
most important xvorks {)f this early period are a Bacchu.s and a Piefa, xvhich 
illustrate thc' dualism of the i)agan and Christian ideals that wen' to affect 
his aesthetic thought throughout his long creative career. 
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The Pieta (Fig. 10:3), now in the Crucifixion Chapel of St. PetePs, was 
commissioned in 1498 I)\^ Cardinal Villicrs, the French ambassador to the 
Holy See. Its beauty of execution, delicacy of detail, and poignancy of ex¬ 
pression reveal that Michelangelo was still und(‘r the spell of the Florentine 
Renaissance. The pyramidal composition was a typo worked out by 
Leonardo da \ inci as exemplified in his drawing for Madmma and Child with 
St. Anne (fig. 10:4). Michelangelo modifies it someu'hat by using the v-olu- 
minous folds of the Madonna's drapery as the base of the pyramid and the 
head of the \'irgin as its apex. The figure of Christ is east in the perfect 
form of a Gre('k god, while the Madonna, though overwhelmed with grief. 



Fig. 10:3. Michelangelo. Pieta. Marble. 69*^ high. 1498-1499, St. Peter’s, Rome (Alinari) 





i'ig. 10:4. Leonardo da Vinci. Study for the painting Madonna and Child ivith St. Anne. Drawing in black 
and white chalk. 545^' X 39?'^*'. Between 1482 and 1500. Royal Academy of Arts, Burlington House, 
London 
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maintains a classical composure. No tears, no outcry, no external gesture 
mars this conception of Mary as the matronly rnothcT of sorrows. Yet 
Mich(‘langelo allows himself many liberties with the pro[)ortions of his 
figures in order to heighten their expressive eflTeet and ('iihanec* the harmonx’ 
of his design. The exeessive amount of drapery can exist only to [provide a 
multiplication of folds and sweeping lines. The body of Christ is far smaller 
in proportion to that of the Madonna in the interest of making the com¬ 
position more compact. The triangular shape, as a s(‘lf-sufii('ient lorm, 
tends to hold the attention within the composition itself and to obx iate tlu* 
necessity for such exUrnal considtaations as a niche or aiThitec tinal back¬ 
ground. As such it is a kind of .sculptural declaration of independeiK c, and 
it bears the unique distinction of being the only work Michelangelo (‘V(‘r 
signed. 

After finishing the Pieta, Mich(‘langelo was once more in his home ter¬ 
ritory of Florence w'here he worked on the Ihunrs Madonun and tfu* Darid. 
In 1505, howex'C'r, he was suminontxl to Rome by tlu' imp(‘rious Reqx* 
Julius II to discass a project for a colossal tomb. In the* inci'ption of this 
gigantic composition, the artistes imagination for once met its match in his 
patron's ambitions. The monument was to b(‘ quadrangular in shape and 
was intend(‘d to be seen from all sides. The eniirc majlde (|uarries of 
Carrara had to be placed at Michelang(‘lo's disposal, sinc(‘ tli(‘ tomb was 
to include well o\'(T 40 statues. It was to be f)lac(‘d in Old St. F(‘ter*s, but 
as its proportions grew, evTii the* largest church in C’hristcndoin s(‘em(‘d loo 
small to contain it, a fact which made Julius all the more determined to 
tear down St. Peter’s and replace it with a larger and more impc;sing 
structure. Like all such challenges to the gods, human will power prox’cd 
no match for fate. Floods on the Tiber pn'venled the iTiarble from reac hing 
Rome; wars and rumors of w'ars distracted thc‘ attention of tlie pontiff; 
and the monumental dream soon turncxi into a nightmare*. In exasyieration 
Michelangelo defied papal authc^rity and fled from the Eternal C'ity. '‘If I 
were to remain in Rome,” he wrote* to a fri(*nd, “my own tomb would be 
prepanxl before that of the* Pope*. I’his is the rea.son for my sudden dc*- 
parture.” * 

When Julius dicxl in 1513, only a few parts of the project were finished 
and a new contract with the Pope's heirs had to be* negotiatexJ. Further 
revisions were made lat(*r, each time reducing the proportions of the 
project and eliminating some of the unfinishcxl statues. In its final form of 
1545, it had shrunk to the relatively modest wall tomb now to l)e .seen in 
the aisle of the Church of San Pietro in \Mncoli. Thus it is that his biogra¬ 
phers have referred to this unfinished chapter in Mic‘h(*langelo's life as the 



Ini^cdy ()( the fomb. Like all true tragedies, however, its towering impli¬ 
cations alwa\'s take pr(*cedenc:e ovTr its realization, and its original con¬ 
ception transcends all later c:oini)rornises. 

lombs ol lh(' |jop('s, like the triple tiaras with which they cire crowned, 
were tradilionally in three rising zones, symbolizing earthly existence, 
death, and salvation. For the original project Michelangelo translated 
th(‘se divisions into Neo-Pla(onic terms representing the successive stages 
of the libera I ion ol the soul from its bodily prison. For the final project, 
the monument lapsed back into the* more traditional stratific ations. In the 
original scheiru* the lowest level w^as to have figures of slaves alternating 
with \actories, symbolizing those who are crushed by the burden of life 
and |1 h)S(‘ who rise above th(‘ bonds of matter. This idea w'as retained in 
some ol the lat(*r rc'visions, and there are six .slaves and one v'ictory in 
various stages of completion. 

On the second l(‘vel of the original project, heroic figures of the leaders 
of mankind wei<' to be placed. lhc;‘se were' the individuals who pc^inted the 
wa\ toward the di\'inc goal of humanity in its efTort to effect a rcamion 
with (iod. Mo.sc*s and St. Paul were' to represent the old and the new law, 
while' Ra<‘hc‘[ and Leah were to fx'rsonify the active and contemplative 
aspc'c'ts of file. Of thc'sc, only the Mo.ses was finished by Michelangelo, 
lagurcs of Rachc*! and Leah wc'ic' begun by the master and finished by 
assistants. 'Fhey stand on cifh(*r side of Mo.ses in the finished tomb, though 
whc’thc'r thc'y are in the fcjrm intended for the' initial project is Cjuestionable. 
'Fh<‘ third and highest s|)here was to re|)resent the gatc^s of heaven with 
angc'ls waiting to rec eive the' soul of Pope Julius. Of thc'se none w'as com- 
j)leted by Michclangc'Io himsc'lf, nor apparc'ntly cvct bc'gun. 

Fhc' thrc'e figure's which date from the years 1513 to 1516, when Leo X 
was pope, are the two slave's now in the Louvre and the Moses. The Bound 
Slave (Fig. 10:5) is the most nearly finishc'd of the two, and seems to rep- 
re.sc'nt a .sle(*|)ing adolc'scent tormented by a dream rather than a “dying 
captive'” as it is usually calk'd. The imprisoned soul, tortured by the 
memory of its di\’ine origin, has found momc'ntary respite in sleep. The 
cloth l)ands by which the figure is bound are only symbolic, since Michcl¬ 
angc'Io is not concc'rned with the external aspect of captivity but rather 
with the internal torment. Its (companion piece, the so-called Rebellious 
Slave, represents the violent though vain struggle of a wide-awake, enor¬ 
mously muscular figure. 'Fhe implied power of the strong bodies in both 
case's only emphasizes their ineffectiveness and makes their attempts at 
escape seem all the more futile. In both there is the same grappling with 
fate; in both the battle is hopeless. It is the tragedy of man, limited by time 




Fig. 10:6 (left). Michelangelo. '^Boboli Captive.^' 
Marble. 90! 2 '' high, c.l 530-1534. Academy of 
Fine Arts, r'loreiicc (Brogi) 
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but troubh'd by thr knowlrdj^e of ctt'rnity; mortal but with a vision of 
immortality: bound by the weight of his own body yet dreaming of a 
boundless freedom. This tragedy of tlie tomb was understood only too wcdl 
by Michelangelo himself, who had the conception of his great projcTt in 
mind l)ut was doomed to see only a few fragments of his dream com]:)leted. 
Figures, such as the slaves and victory that Michelangelo envisaged, were 
associated with the triumphal arches as well as with (he mausoleums and 
sarcophagi of ancient Rome. Models for the Hound Slave can be tra<‘('d to 
the Hellenistic Marsyas figures, though the siinilaritN betw('<Mi (his Slave 
and the \ ounger son in the Laocom group ( Fig. 2:15) has aptly been pointt'd 
out. 

Still another aspect of this .same idea is found in the so-called Hoholi 
Captives, two oi’whic h are seen in Figs. 10:6 and 10:7. rii(‘y are thought 
to have l)een designed as caiyatids for thc‘ corners of th(' base* of tlu‘ revised 
]nx)Ject of 15.52, but they wen* eventually given !)> Michelangc^lo to Duke 
Cosimo de' Medici, who plac'cd them in a grotto of tiu' B()l)oli (iardtais in 
Florence. Here' the imprisonment by matter is all but complete. Fockcxi 
inextricably in their blocks of ston<% unconscious as y(‘t, evvn tlu'ir human 
status is indeterminate. In thc'ir effort tej be born tlu^y stiuggh' and writhe 
against their material medium l)ut are as y(‘t undilferentiated from it. 
Their unlinishc'd state gives an interesting glim[).s(‘ into Micl»(‘lang<‘lo's 
methods, which wct<‘ similar to that of relief sc'ulptun*. In on(‘ of his son¬ 
nets Michclangc'lo addre.ssed his friend \ ittoria ( 'olonna: “Lad\, it is the' 
taking off that puts into the rough hard stone a living figure, grown most 
great just where the stone has grown most small.'' FIk' statue', tlK'rc'forc, 
to Mich(‘langelo was a potential form hidden in thc' block of marl)Ie await¬ 
ing the hand of the master .sculptor to be born. 7’h(‘ Neo-Platcmic impli¬ 
cation is that the soul of man is still entombed in the' IxkIv and can only 
be perfected into pure being by the hand of a higlu'r creatix e power. 

Afoses (Fig. 10:8) was the only statue cornplc'ied cmtirely l)y xMichel- 
angelo's hand to find its place* in the complete-d tomb. Both Julius II and 
Michelangelo himsell' possessed thc quality of terrihilifa that is ine arnatecl 
in this figure. Julius was known as ?7 papa feiribile^ meaning the force'ful c^r 
powerful pope, imbued with the fear of the Lord. Michelangelo conceives 
his Moses its the personification of a powerful will, and partially as an 
id(*ali/ed portrait of the indomitable Julius who, as the c'odifier of canon 
law, had something in coinmon with the ancient Hcljre'w lawgiver. Moses 
is furthc'r portrayc^d as the personification of the elc'inental fences (lie 
human volcano about to (*rupt with righteous wrath, the calm Ix'fon' a 
storm of moral indignation, thc dead center of a hurricane of emotional 




Fig. 10:8. Michelangelo. Moses. Marble. 100^*^ high. 1513 -1516. San Pietro in Vincoli, Rome 
(Anderson) 
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fury, the author of those thunderous 7"hou-shaJt-nots of the Ten Com¬ 
mandments, the man capable of ascending Mount Sinai and discoursing 
with God, and coming back down again to review all humanity from the 
seat of judgment. 

Medieval rather than classical precedents are to b(‘ cited here, with 
Moses’ immediate ancestor found in Donatello’s seated S/. John the Evan¬ 
gelist, Details such as the stone tablets of the law and the long beard are in 
keeping with the iconogra}.)hical tradition. The horns, symbolizing rays of 
light, are also traditional, stemming from a mistranslation of the Hebrew 
word for light in the Latin Vmlgate version of the Bible. Rodin once made 
the observation that the statue could be rolled down a hill without any 
essential part being broken olf. This compactness reinforces its expressive 
power by holding it in check. 7’he smoldering agitation revealed through 
the drapery, the powerful musculature of tlie arms, the dominating intel¬ 
lectuality of the face, and the fiery mood are all Michelangelo’s own. An 
interesting detail is seen in his carving of the (‘ve, which he also did with 
the David^ in order to express a look of fixed determination. When h(‘ 
wanted the quality of gentlcne.ss and re.signation, as with the Madonnas, 
he left the eye untouched. 

From 1521 to 1534 Michelangelo worked on various sculptural proj(‘cts 
in Florence again, the most outstanding of these l)eing the Medici tombs. 
Thereafter he went once more to Rome where he was occupied with frc'sco 
painting and architectural projects. Only in the spare moments of the last 
30 years of his long life, and without specific commissions, did he have the 
time or inclination to work on two Pictas. One of them at long last was 
intended for his owm tomb; but, like all the others, it too remained un- 
fini.shed at his death. 

Michelangelo’s work coincided with a time when many of the most 
outstanding examples of antique statuary wcr(‘ being unearthed and ad¬ 
mired. Inevitably this led to critical comparisons. Michelangelo, like the 
Greco-Roman artists, saw man as the lord of creation, but nature itself 
was always a matter of indifl'erence to him. His early art especially was an 
affirmation of man’s supreme place in the universal scheme of things. That 
world was populated by godlike beings at the peak of their physical power, 
full of vitality, creatively active, and buoyantly self-confident. As his art 
matured, his men and women were beset with quite unclassical tensions, 
problems, and conflicts. Unlike the statues of antiquity, his figures, when 
they come to grips with fate, are armed with mental and moral powers 
that imply the hope of ultimate victory. Having thus excelled the art of 
the ancients as well as that of his own time, not only by his technical 
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niristc r\ l)iit by his (‘X])rcssivr power, he caitie to V^e regarded by his eon- 
teinj)orari('s vvilh awe. Vasari, for instance, wrote: ‘‘Th(‘ man who bears 
th(' palm ol all ages, transcending and eclipsing all the rest, is the divine 
M. BuoiiiUToti, who is suf)n*rne not in oik' art only but in all three at 
onc(‘. * History has had no rea.son to reverse this judgment. 

THE CEILINC; OF THE SISTINE CHAPEL 

When Mi(‘helangelo fled from Rom(‘ because of the accumulated frustra¬ 
tions in connec tion witli the plans for Julius IPs tomb, the Pope resorted 
to c'\ ('ry means (rom force to diplomacy to get him to return. Knowing he 
had a gcaiius on his hands, hc' conc:eived two interim projects to keep 
Mich(*Iangel() Imsy until all the problems with his tomb wen' solved. The 
first was a colossal bron/e statue of himsc'lf, swmd in hand, for the newly 
coiKiucrcd city of Bologna; th(‘ statue was destr(3yed after the pontifical 
powc'r was o\'(‘rt!irown a lc*w yc-ars later. I’he second was the painting of 
th(' ('ciling of the Sistine C'hapel. J’he l>uilding itsc'lf, the roof of which can 
f)(* seen paralh'ling the na\'(‘ of St. PetcTS in Figure 10:18, was built and 
named after Julius' uncle, Sixtus I\\ as the private chapel of the popes. 
'Flic intci’ior consists cjf a single* rc'ctangular room 44 l)y 132 fc'ct. Around 
th(‘ walls were' frc'sccK's painU'd by the forc’mosl 15th-century artists, in¬ 
cluding tlie Idorc'ntinc's (ihii landaio, who was one of Mic helangc'lcfs teach¬ 
ers, and Botticelli. .Above thc'in wc're six windows high up on edther side 
and a barrc’l-x aulic'd cc'iling 68 fec't above* the floor wath 700 sc]uare yards 
oi'surfac e stretc hing before Mic hc'Iangelcj. 

All Julius apparc'ntly had in mind was a seric's showing the Twedve 
Ai)osil(’s, but, according to a letter of 1523, Michc'langelo was givem a free 
hand. *''Fh(‘n he |r\)pe Julius]," wrote the* sculptor, ‘'gave me a new com¬ 
mission to make* what I wantc'd, whatevrr pleased me*." The dc'sign ana 
details of the* iconografjhy exolvc'd slowly from the mind of the* artist as he 
workc'd. As the* time' for this “interim project'’ dragged on from months 
into Nc'ars, the* po})e's impatic-nce increased correspcmdingly. On his peri¬ 
odic visits of inspc'C'tion the sc'cnc's mounted in violence with threats being 
hurlc'd from below and al)C)ve the scaffolding. Julius kne^w Michelangelcys 
lc'm|)eranu'nt as onh’ one' volcano can know another, and his eruptions 
altc*rnat('d with pe riods of quic'sconc'c and generosity, with the result that 
the job finally got done though it took four yews to do it. 

The c'lUirc' Sistine cc'iling (Fig. 10:9) was conceived as an organic c'orn- 
position motivated l)y a single unifying philosophical as well as artistic 
design, as has so convincingly been pointc^d out by Charles de Tolnay in 
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the second volume' ol his inonumenlal monof^raphs on Michelangelo.® As 
with the initial projeei lor the Julius tomb and in the later Medici tombs, 
the iconography is a lusion oi the traditional Hebrew-Clhristian theology 
and the Neo-Platonic j)hilosophy that Michelangelo kne'w from his days in 
the Medici house'hold, \vh(‘r(‘ he came into daily conversation with Lorenzo 
dc' Medici, Poliziano, Marsilio Ficino, and Pico della Mirandola. His 
space is dividend into ge'oinetrical forms, such as the triangle, circle, and 
sciuare, which were n'gardi'd in Plato’s philosophy as the eternal forms that 
lurnish clues to the true nature of the universe. Next there is a three-way 
div ision into zones in whic h th(‘ intensity of th(' lighting plays a part. The 
lowest and darkest comprisc's that ol the eight triangular sj)andrels and the 
four corner pendentive-shaped spandrc'Is. 'I’he second is the intermediat(‘ 
zone' that includes all the s|)ac(' outside the sf)andrels except that allottcxl 
to the nin(‘ center panc'ls, which in turn constitute' the third and highest 
zone. 

Symbolically these divisions correspond to thc' three Platonic stages of 
the world of inattc'r, tli<* world of becoming, and the world of being. 
Analogic'S to such tri|)l(‘ divisions run as an undercurrent through all as- 
jx'C'ts of Plato’s thought. I le dividc'd society, for instance, into three classes: 
workers, free mc'n, and pliilosoj)lK'rs, which he symbolized by the metals 
l)rass, silver, and gold. Each stratum had its characteristic goal: the lov'C of 
gain, the developmc'iit of aml)ition, and the pursuit of truth. Learning was 
likc'wise brokc'ii down into the stages of ignorance, opinion, and knowledge. 
His theory of the human soul was also tripartite in nature, consisting of the 
appetitive, emotional, and rational faculties, located in the abdomen, 
breast, and head, respc'ciivc'ly. Of the.se only the rational or intellective 
j)art could aspire to immortality. Man, by reason of his intellect, said Plato 
at the end of his Tirnacus, ''is like a tree with its root not in the earth but 
in the sky.” It is then the rational element of the soul which '‘raises us from 
earth to our kindrc'd wlio are in heaven." ' 

Michelangelo tlx'rc'fore |)laces uninspired man on the lower level of the 
spandrc'ls. In the intc'rmediate area are the Old Testament prophets and 
pagan sibyls who, by reason of their higher mental faculties, mediate be¬ 
tween man and God. In the central sphere are the panels that tell the 
story of man in his dirc'ct relationship to God, and they are seen through 
the architectural divisions as if taking place above on a higher and more 
cosmic level. In Michelangelo’s time the chapel was separated into two 
parts by a screen with the section near the altar re.served for the clergy and 
the other for laymen. 'Fhc central space of the ceiling is divided lengthwise 
into nine panels, with the part over the lay section telling the story of man 
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and that over the altar, the story ofCHocl. Instead of startin» at lh(‘ 
ning and proeecding ehronologieally as in the Book of (Jen(\sis, Michel¬ 
angelo conceives it in reverse order, or as the Platonic ascent of man from 
his lowest (‘State back to his divine origin. In this return to Ciod, th(‘ soul 
from its bodily imprisonment gradually becomes aware of God and moves 
from finiteness to infinity, and from material b(jiKlag(‘ to spiritual frecxlom. 
Immortality in this sense is not the reward for a |)assive and blamc'lc'ss 
existenc e but the ultimate' achievement of a tremc'ndous ellbrt of the soul 
as it struggle's out of the darkiu'ss of igiK^rance into the' blinding light of 
truth. 

One of the (‘ight spandrels (I’ig. 10:11) will show the dreary aspe'ct of 
humanity without vision. “'.And K/ekias beygat Mana.ssc's; and Manasses 
begat Amon; and Amon begat josias,” so reads the g('n(*alog\ of the 
ancc'stors of Ghrist at the beyginning of St. Mattlu'w's (lospe'l. Jaidless gen- 
(' 1 ‘ations of humdrum humanity, whose sole' pur})os(' is to r(‘produ(‘(' them- 
selv(\s and hand the' spark of life down to their e hildren; as St. Luke sa\'s, 
they ‘\sit in darkness and in tlic shadow of dc'ath,’' awaiting the light that 
will come when the Saxior is be^rn. In Ciothic ieainography the* ance'stors 
were the kings of Judah starting with je'.sse, Dax id, and Solomon. Mere' in 
this spandrel, the child is the future King Josias, but Michelange'lo repre*- 
sents him and all the others as a succe'ssion of common pe'oplc dwelling in 
darkness. The mixture of goejd and exal is implie'd by the' beauty of the 
rnotheT on the child's right, and the une'nlighteru'd form of his father 
Amon, who adorc'd idols, on his left. The families huddle'd xxiihin thc'se 
triangular prisons are but dimly aware of the words of the prophets al)ove 
them and are* quite unconscious of the clix'ine happenings in the ide'al 
region. In the' four corne'r spandrels are the he'ioic men and wome'ii xvhose' 
active deeds se'curcd temporal de'liverance for tlie'ir jK'oplc'. David's slax ing 
of Goliath, Judith's de'capitatiejn ejf Holoi)hernes, and Hainan's punish¬ 
ment through L.sthc'r, all hax e to do xvith the victory of the we'ak ox er the' 
strong with the aid of God. A note of prophecy and ultimate' hope is 
sounded by the episode' of Moses and the bra/.en serpent, an incident in 
the delivery of the children of Israel from their lygyptian bondage. The 
allusion come's from the (ilospel of St. John: ‘‘And as Mose's liftc'd up the 
serpent in the wilde'rness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up: that 
whosoex^er Ix'lieveth in him should not perish, but have e'ternal life” 
(3:14-15). 

This serves as an introduction to the representations of the se'ven Hebrexv 
prophets, wPio alternate with the five pagan .sibyls like a chorus proplu'.sying 
salvation. These are the inspired men and women who, through the e^xcrcisc 




Michelangelo. Sistine Ceiling. Details. Fig. 10:10 (top). Delphic Sibyl. Fig. 10:11 (lower). 
Ancestor of Christ (Josias). 1509 (Anderson) 
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oF the higher Faculties oF the mind and imagination, become (he mediators 
between the human and di\'ine splu'res. They ai(‘ consequently j)lac('d 
outside the: confmes oF the dark spandrels and in a zone where the lighting 
approaches that oF the central panels. 

The Delphic Sibyl (Fig. 10:10) is th(‘ first oF (he series. In the (Jreek tradi¬ 
tion and in Plato, sh(‘ was tlu' priest(‘ss ol’ Apollo at Deljihi. In Vergil's 
Aeneid, Book VI, she is describc'd as a young woman possessc'd by the spirit 
oF prophecy. In the grip of xhc juror diviuus, or diviiK' fury, she turns her 
head toward the voice of her inspiration. Though clothed in (in'ck gar¬ 
ments, her beauty is similar to that of Michelangelo's (*arly Madonna 
types. On either side of her throne are pairs of caryatidlik(* ligur(‘s which 
are a part of the painted architectural pattern. In the shadow b(‘low the 
tablet, the head of a figure wliich symbolizes ht‘r corpon^al nature can lie 
seen. DiagonallN* behind her are a pair of nude liguics which symbolize 
her inspiration. According to Plato, the soul wlien (‘oncerru^d with the 
truth is borne aloft by two wings. Ficino inKaqirets th(\se as the mind and 
will, and Landino as the contemplative and active* as|K*cts of life. Alcove 
them enframing the central pane^ls are* the* ii^uudi, or nude youths, which 
can best be seen in Figure 10:16. These n^jin'sentations in the* Christian 
tradition would have to be angels, but in the Plateinie* the*e)ry they personiiV 
the intellective or ratieinal faeultie's of the* souls of the sibyls and ])ro])he‘ts, 
by which they rise to the contemplation of the div ine* truth, and by vvliie h 
they are able to bridge the gap beivv(*en the physical and spiritual, e)r 
earthly and heavenly r(*gions. 'Flius, with the single* figure below, the* pairexJ 
group on the* same le*v el as the ])roph('t or sibyl, and tlie nude iigures above 
them, the body, spirit, and souls of tiu* seers are* synil)olizcd. The*se cor¬ 
respond, of course, to the tripartite Platonic levels of the appetitive, the* 
emotional, and the intellective. Each of these figures also plays an a<*s- 
thetic part in th(‘ softening of thi* harsh contours of the architectural 
design. The nude adolescents function ostensibly as the bearers of the gar¬ 
land that runs around the central panels and from which the painted 
bronze medallions are suspended. By c'overing the corners of the framers, and 
by their postures, they contribute a needed diagonal accent and l)ring a 
welcome variety to the design as a whole. 

The first of the historic's in the central grouj) is the Drunkenness of Noah 
(Fig. 10:12). As in the slave figures of the Julius monument, the picture of 
Noah shows man in his most abysmal condition as the victim of his own 
bodily appetites. His servitude is symbolized at thc! left, where he is seen 
tilling the parched soil. Though still strong })hysically, his spirit is over¬ 
whelmed by the flesh. His .sons, young adolc^scents in their physical prime, 
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do not scorn to bo disoovoring thoir fathcT's nakocJnoss as related in the 
Bible, but the tray^io fate of man himself, who must work, i^row old, and 
die. Noah s reelinin^ postun' recalls that of the ancient Roman river t^ods, 
and in this cas(‘ th(' h<‘ad has sunk forward on his chest in what seems to 
be a premonition ol death. Beyond this pictur(* of Noah as th(' prisoner of 
his own baser nature, the next paru^l pictures the Delus^(', whic h shows the 
])light of man when bc*set by the ('leinental forces of nature bc'yond his 
control. In the* third panc'l, .Voc/Z/'.v Sacrifice, man's dependence on Cod is 
first implied. 

Fall <f Alan and Fxfjnlsion from Paradise (Fig. 10:13) follows next. Tempta¬ 
tion here is no mcae passive ali'air but a willful act of man. Adam eagerly 
reaches cjut lor the fruit- again the victim of his appetites but with the' 
pow(‘r of making decisions. Ia-c, contrary to the Biblical story, is sc'cn as 
the more })assive ol th(' two. Adam's hulking Ixxly is almost subhuman, 
while' that of Fa is soft and sensuous. Fhe motive of her u[)lifted arm is 
r(‘peat(*d by the branch springing out of the tree trunk in the background. 
'Fhe ser|)ent with the torso of a woman rc'calls that of the' aneiemt sirens or 
maenads. 'Fhe dualism of the ser[)ent and the* avenging angel of the ex¬ 
pulsion side probably imj)li('s that sin and retribution, like cause and 
elfect. an* the twin asjx'cts (jf ('\ il. Masaccio's frc'sco in the Brancacci Chapel 
(Fig. 0:18) was ch'arly the* mo(:l<‘l for Michc'langelo's Adam and Eve* on 
this side. .Adam's l.)odv, how’<'\cr, has undergone a significant change from 
the temptation side, and he now appc'ars inoralK aware* cjf his actiem, while 
Ia’c cringes and attempts to hide in his shadow. On one side the concern 
was with l)lind dc*sire: on the* othcT it is a mattcT ol knowh'dge and remorse. 

I'hc* last live [)anels are conc*ern('d with the various aspects of (rod's 
nature. In the Creafinn of Eve, He appears as a })atriarchal ligurc* closed 
w'ithin tlie folds of His mantle. His head bemt forward as if in deep thought 
As in the Ciosix'l according to St.John: ^Hn the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with Ciod, and the Word was CJod." 'Fhe implication in 
Michelangelo’s Neo-Platoni(' (onception is that the creative process is a 
rational one. In tin* Crcalion of Adam (Fig. 10:14), God reveals His heavenly 
afFinily and ai)p('ars in the midst of a celestial cloud moving tow^ard the 
earth and the inert boch of Adam. The creatix e force is here the divine 
fire that flashes like lightning from the cloud to the earth. Adam\s body is 
one with the rock on which he lies, recalling the unfinished slaves designed 
f(»r the Julius tomb. In keeping with the Platonic idea of the burden of life, 
Adam awakens reluctantly rather than eagerly. 

In th(' Crea/ion of the Sun and the Moon (Fig. 10:15), the representation of 
God becomes a personification of the creative principle. Like one of the 


























Fig. 10:16. Michelangelo. Sisiine Chapel, Detail. God Dividing the. Light frum the Darkness. 1511 
(Anderson) 
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crlcslial Ixxlics, lie moves in an orbit throwing ofl stars and planets, which 
continue in the courses He sets for them. This flight through the firmament 
impli(‘S the omnipr(\sent aspect of God. The progressive minimizing of the 
subj('et inatUT in tlx^se acts of (iod clearly shows that Michelang(‘Io’s idea 
was to portray His creative nature rather than depict th(? things which He 
created. 

In (fod Dividino the Li^lil frmn Darkness (lug. 10:16), the final panel of the 
series, the climax and the n^alm of pure Ixang are attained. This is clarity 
('(nriing out of chaos, onh'r from the void, ('xisteiK c from nothingness, the 
idc'a from uneoiisciousiK'ss. You shall know th(‘ truth and the truth shall 
mak(' \'ou fri'c, according to the Scriptures; or know thysf'lf, as the Delphic 
oracle told Socaates. 'I’lie conc(‘ption of God has progressed from the an- 
throptjinoi phic figure of th(‘ Creation of E?'e, to that of a cosmic s[)irit in the 
intervening pant^ls, and now Hi' is seen as a swirling abstraction in the 
realm of puri' f)eing. 'Hk' Neo-Platonic objective of the union of the soul 
with (h)d has Ix'iai achii'vixl l)y the gradual progress from the bondage of 
th(' s|)an(h'('ls, through the prophetic visions of the seers, and, finally, by 
ascending the ladder of the histories into the pure light of knowledge, 
ri'aching the point of dissolution into thi' freedom of infinity. 

Till' surface Michelangelo covered was approximati'ly 10,000 square 
f(‘('l, and the composition includes over 300 figures. The method of work 
commands I'onsiderable inti'rest. The cartoon of the whole was first drawn 
on ])aj)(T, ni'xt cut u}) into six tions of a size corresponding to each day's 
work, ihi'ii translerred to thi' ceiling surface. A section of moistened lime 
wash of till' same ])ro|)ortions was prepared, and the painting was then 
doiK' in the technic|U(* known as fre.sco-buono. The departures Michelangelo 
made from tlie cartoons show that there was an element of improvisation 
as he went along. 'Thi' colors are limited by the medium, and as the work 
progressi'd his preference was more and more in the direction of shades of 
gray, which accented the three-dimensional, sculpturesque quality of the 
figuix's. Such large projects are almost always school jobs, but from the 
int('rnal evidence of the frescoes, as well as from documentary sources, 
Michelangelo appears to have done all the painting himself, with a.ssistants 
doing thc‘ preparatory work only. 

Owing to the extremely awkward nature of ceiling painting, Michel- 
ang('lo had to lie on his back most of the time—a fact which gave rise to 
one oi his most elo(|ucnt sonnets, that goes in part: “My beard turns up to 
heax^cm; my nape falls in, Fixed on my spine: my breast-! >onc visibly Grows 
lik(‘ a harp: a rich embroidery Bedews my face from brush-drops thick and 
thin.” ® Though he later returned to the Sistine Chapel to paint the I^st 
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Fig. 10:17. Raphael. School of Athens. Fresco, c.26' X 18'. I .S()8-l 5! 3. Stanza della Segnaliira, 
Vatican, Rome (Alinari) 


Judgment and worked on still another group for the Pauline Cha|}el in the 
Vatican, the buoyant optimism and creative force of the earlier series was 
never recaptured. The impact of the Sistine Clhapel ceiling today, as it was 
on Michelangelo’s contemporaries, is like a revelation of one of the eternal 
verities. Coming as this stupendous work did at the height of the artist’s 
creative powers, the composition as a whole is among the highest peaks in 
the mountain range of Western art. 

At the same time that Michelangelo was painting the Sistine ceiling, 
Raphael, his younger contemporary, was hard at work on the murals of 
the Vatican Palace. In the School oj Athens (Fig. 10:17), Raphael presents 
such a complete visual philosophy that it places him, along with Michel- 
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angclo, in lh(' rarifiod ranks of artist-scholars. 'I'his f)icturc is a work that 
should be treated either at considerable length or else quite briefly. In the 
present instance*, unfortunately, the lattcT is the choice that must be made. 
Space, however, is sufficient to point out a few of its most striking features, 
'rhe setting it.self is ge'nerally b(‘lieved to be the original plan for the new 
basilica of St. Peter as projected by his friend and adviser Pramante. While 
Michelangelo goes all the way down the line for Neo-Platonism, the more 
dii)lomalic Raphael steers a middle* course between the two great philo.so- 
phies by ]^lac:ing both Plato and Aristotle on either side of the central axis 
of his picture* with the* vanishing pe)int squarely be*tweeii them. The book 
Plato he)lds in his hand is his '!irnacus, and he points skyward to indicate 
his ide*alistic world vie'w, while Aristotle carries a copy ol‘ his Ethics and 
indicates by his earthward gesture* his greater concern with the real and 
practical world. 'Phis division of the central figures equate*s the entire jfie*- 
ture*. with (he* me*taphysical philexsopheTS all ranked e)n Platej's side and the 
physical scientists pursuing the*ir varienis rese'arche*.s cm Aristotle's. The dis- 
iril.)utioii of the* figure*s into smaller groups on either side corre*sponds to 
the* eliv(*rge'nt schoe)Is of the)ught within the twe) majejr divisions. In this way 
Raphael concei\'e*s and carriers out his pictorial space so that it synthesizers 
both his subj(*e't matter as well as his grouping of the figures. The picture 
thus sums up the state of Renaissance humanism through the eyes of still 
anolhe'r profound artist. 

THE DOME OF ST. PETER’S 

I n 1545, during the* latter years (;f the pontificate of his friend Pope Paul III 
(Parne*se), Mie helangelo had completed the series of fre.scoes on the mar¬ 
tyrdom of Sts. Peter and Paul in the Pauline Chapel of the Vatican. In his 
7()th year, the religious and intellectual atmosphere of Rome was a far cry 
from what it had been in the days of Julius II and Leo X. The Protestant 
Reformation was alr(*ady an established fact in many European countries, 
and the Council of Trent was beginning deliberations that set the forces of 
the* Cbunter-Reibrmation in motion. Ignatius Loyola had already been in 
Rome, and the Society of Jesus had received papal approval. The Congre¬ 
gation of the Irujuisition and the censorship of printed matter promised 
restrictions on the expression of ideas. Artists were no longer given more or 
less a free hand with their pictures but had to accept the advice of eccle¬ 
siastical authorities. Even Michelangelo himself was under attack for 
the nud(*s and pagan elements of his Last Judgment mural in the Sistine 
Chapel. Such considerations must have weighed heavily in Michelangelo’s 




Fig. 10:18. St. Peter s Basilica and the Vatican^ Roint*. Apso and Doiiif by Mi(’h(‘langclo, 1547- 
1564; Dorm: completed by Giacomo della Porta, 1588 1592; Nave and Fagade by Carlo 
Maderna, 1606-1626; Colonnades by Bernini, 1656-1663 (Alinari) 


mind and influenced to a certain extent his d(‘(‘ision to dcvolt' himself 
mainly to architecture during the remainder of his lif(\ At any rate* his 
papal patron first persuaded him to finish the* Farnese Palace in 1546, and 
then to become the chief architext of St. Peter's (Fig. 10:18) the following 
year, a pre^ject that was to absorb most eif the energie^s of his final years. 

While the foundations of St. Peter’s had been laid as e'arly as 1506, 
comparative'ly little progre'ss on the basilica had been maele in the tem¬ 
pestuous years that followed, in spite of the succession of brilliant architects. 
Michelangelo favored the centralized church plans of Brunelleschi and 
Alberti just as his predecessor Bramante had done. 'Fhe latter’s design, 
however, was to have culminated in a low dome, modeled on that of the 
Pantheon but with a peristyle base and a lantern on top. Michelangelo 
accepted Bramante’s Greek-cro.ss ground plan with a few alterations of his 
own (Fig. 10:19), but he envisaged a loftier canopy rising over the legend¬ 
ary site of St. Peter’s tomb. This dome was to be of such monumental 
proportions that it would unify not only the interior spaces and exterior 
masses of the building itself but would serve also as the climax of the 
liturgical, religious, and artistic forces of the Catholic world in the capacity 
of a symbol at the center of Christendom. 
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His first task was an engineering problem-- that of seeing whether the 
masonry was strong enough to support such a dome. He had to reinforce 
the four main piers until they were a massive 60 feet square. Pendentives 
became the means by which the square was circled, and the drum was then 
ready to rise. Meanwhile he was at work on a large model of the dome 
itself, so that it could be built by others if necessary. All the preparatory 
work was thus completed, and Michelangelo liv^d just long enough to see 
the drum finished. The dome itself was carried through to c ompletion after 
his death by two of his associate's without sul)stantial altcTations. But for 
the aftc'rrnath of the (louncil of'fVent and the' Counter-Reformation, Mi¬ 
chelangelo’s centralizc'd c hurch might also have bc'en linishc'd. The new 
spirit of cjrthocJoxy, however, frowneci on anything that might he considered 
a pagan form, and a reactionary wave was started in favor of a return to 
the traditional Latin-crcoss plan. In the early 17th century. Carlo Maderna 
undertook the* lengthening of the nave (Fig. 10:20). IJturgically it pro¬ 
vided more space for the grandiose processions; practically it provided 
room for larger congregations; historically it absorbc*d all the area formerly 
occ upied by Constantine^s basilica, which had been deinc:)lished to make 
way for the new structure; but aesthetically the proportions sufTered, and 
the c limactic efi'ec t of the great dome was greatly im[)aired. The scale of 
the interior (Fig. 10:21), however, was already set by Mic helangc*lo’s huge 
pi(‘rs beneath the dome, and Maderna had to continiK* it in the same 
proj)ortions. The vaulting thus rises a little over 150 feet above the pave¬ 
ment, a height equivalent to that of the early skyscrapers; while the enor¬ 
mous interior covers more than 25,000 square yards in area. 

The* church Michelangelo planned can best be sc'c'n beneath the dome 
where il appc'ars as the compact unified structure he wanted. From the 
ap.se of the completc'd church (Fig. 10:22), where the lengthencxl nave dcx*s 
not detract, the c'ffec’t is still substantially as Michelangelo intended it to 
be. From this vantage point the building itself appears as a great podium 
for the support of the vast superstructure; and, from the ground level to 
the base c:)f the dome there is a rise of about 250 feet. The cupola then 
continuc's upward to the top of the lantern, where an ultimate height of 
452 feet abewe the* ground level is attained. Until the advent of the Eiffel 
Towc^r and the 20th-century skyscrapers, St. Peter’s was at once the 
world’s tallest as well as the largest building. Coming as it did at the 
climax of the Renaissance, the great dome had an influence on sub¬ 
sequent developments in architecture that was incalculable. It was in 
no way, however, disproportionate to the significance and beauty of 
Michelangelo’s achievement. 
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JOSQUIN DES PREZ AND THE SISTINE CHAPEL 
CHOIR 

“I am well aware (hat in his day Oekeghem was as it wrn* the' first to re- 
cliseover music, then as good as dead, just as Donatello discovered sculpture 
in his; and that of Josquin, Ockeghern's pupil, one might say that he was a 
natural prodigy in music, just as our own Michelang(‘lo Buonarroti has 
been in architecture, painting, and sculpture; for just as Josquin has still 
to be surpassed in his compcjsitions, so Mich(‘lang('lo stands alone and 
without a peer among all who have practiced his arts; and the one and the 
other have opened the eyes of all who deliglit in these arts, now and in th(‘ 
future.” ^ So wrote a Florentine literary historian in a hook on Dante pub¬ 
lished in \’enice in 1567. Josquin des Prez, to whom he refcTred, was (lius 
still regarded almost half a century after his death as a ligun' comparable' 
to that of Michelangelo. A Florentine could bestow no higher praise. Fhe 
same opinion, moreover, was held by musie ians as well. The' distinguished 
theorist Clareanus, for instance, wrote that tlu^ work of Josquin was “the 
perfect art to which nothing can be added, aft(T w^hich nothing but decline 
can be expected.'' 

"Fhe so-called ars perfecta^ or pt'rfect art, rested on th(' typical Rc'iiaissance 
historical assumption of the great development of th(' arts in anti(|uil\’, 
w’hich had been lost in the Middle Ages and subsequently rediscovc'n'd in 
the then-modern times. 'J’he above quotations are a critical application of 
this doctrine of perfection rt'gained to the art of music. Italians, wlu'tln'r 
at home or abroad, took the greatest pride in the achieveiiK'nls of iht'ir own 
architects, sculptors, and painters, but universally they acknowledged iIk' 
supremacy of the northern composers. Tht' spread of this polyphonic art 
dated from the time the popes had becoiiu* acquainted with it during their 
Avignon period. Later this led to the establishment of the (lappeUa Sixlitm 
in 1473, which was dominated by Flemish, Burgundian, and French niusi- 
cians, whose influence from there' spread over the entire ("hristian world. 
From this time forward their mastery of contrapuntal writing bc'e ame the 
standard of perfection. 

Under Pope Sixtus IV church music had moved from its status as the 
modest handmaiden of the liturgy to a position of major importance in the 
religious experience. The grandeur of tlu' Roman liturgical displays call(*d 
for music of comparable magnificence. Owing to the prevailing taste of 
the time, musicians from the great singing centers of Antwerp, Liege, and 
Cambrai flocked to Rome to seek their fortunes. The higlu'st honor of all 
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was an appointment to the Sistine Choir, whose privilege it was to perform 
on the occasions at which the pope himself officiated. Membership was 
highly selective, sinc(* the usual quota ran from 16 to 24 singers except 
during the time of the musical Leo X whem it was increasc'd to 36. Th(‘y 
were divided into four parts, consisting of boy sopranos, male altos, tenors, 
and basses; normally they sang a caf)pella~\hi\l is, without instrumental 
aecoin[)animent -a practice which was exceptional rather than usual at 
th(‘ time, 'hhe cjuality of the choir can be deduced from the rost(‘r of dis- 
tinguish(xl men who made their reputations in its ranks, Dufay, the first 
c omposer to view the' Mass as an organic work of art, emtered the choir in 
1428. In its archive's arc' numerous rnassc's, motets, and psalm settings by 
Joscjuin dc's Prez, who servexJ from 1486 to 1494. Palestrina, who learnc^d 
liis fluenc\' from Josquin, first bcxanie a member in 1.551 and brought the 
organization to a pinnac:le of technical perfec tion. 

joscjuiirs attitude on the' dignity of the art of compositiem is most re- 
vc'aling. Whc'n the Duke* of Ferrara nec'ded a compcjser, he' hc'sitated be¬ 
tween Isaac and Josquin. He was advised in an extant letter from a friend 
who knew them both to ehoosc* Isaac, “because ho is able to get along with 
his colleagues and composc's nc'w pieces quicker. It is true, Joscjuin com¬ 
poses better, but he doc's it only when it suits him and not when he is rc'- 
ciuesied. More than this joscjuin asks 200 ducats while Isaac is pleased 
with 120.'’ Like Michelangc'lo, then, Josquin bc'havcd very much as. the 
modern independent artist with high standards of proficiency, rather than 
as a craftsman who produced works on order regardless of quality. 

In josquin's compositions the stark barren intervals of Gothic polyphony, 
and all trace's of harshnc'ss in the voice leading arc eliminated. He allows 
dissonance's to occur only on wc’ak beats or as susj)ensions on the stronger 
ones. I lis rhythms and forms are leased on strict symmetry and mathemati¬ 
cally regular proportions. His writing is charactCTized by the usual northern 
fondnc'ss for canonic imitations and other complicated contrapuntal con- 
struc tions. Such devices, however, are managed with complete mastery, 
and his tremc'ndous technique in compc:>sition never intrudes upon his 
expressive design. H(* was at home in all Renaissance musical forms, ex¬ 
celling perhaps in his mot('ts and in his .solo and choral chansons. In Rome 
wh('re liis unique abilities were combined with the warmth and fluidity of 
Italian lyricism, his art mellowed into a style of incomparable beauty, 
formal clarity, and the [)ure.st expressivity. 

Josquin's four-part motet Ai'e Maria will serve as an admirable illustra¬ 
tion ol* his art. lake Michelangelo’s Pieta it is in a perfectly self-contained 
form, emotionally restrained, and full of luxuriantly flowing lines. Even 




such a short cxccrpt as this shows his penchant for canonic imitation be¬ 
tween the voices, and the smoothness of contour whit li conies with stc'pwise 
melodic motion. He treats all four voices with balanced im[)artiality but 
preiers to group them, as in this instance, in pairs in order to achieve a 
transparency of texture and an ineOable purity of sound. Darker sides of 
Josquin’s emotional s})ectruiri can be found in his Requiem Masses and in 
his setting of the psalm De Profundis. 

Later periods saw in Michelangelo both a summing up of the Renais¬ 
sance and the b(*ginning of the. Barocjue style. Josquin’s place was more 
limited; and while he was universally ac knowledged as the greatest musical 
mind of the early 16 th ctmtury, the very perfection of his art inifilied that 
it was on the verge of becoming archaic. His mantle was inherited by a 
number of composc^rs in the succeeding generation, who carric'd his art to 
its logical conclusion. Palestrina’s music has been h(*ld to be better adapted 
to redigious purpexses, though he remains Josquin’s inferior in invention, 
inspiration, and depth of expression. Victoria carried the style to Spain, 
William Byrd to England; and through Philippe de Monte and Orlando 
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Lassus, it spread throughout France and Germany. In the 17th century, 
though the art was still studied, it became known as the “antique style” 
in contrast to the Baroque music, which was called the “modern style.” 
Within its limitations the art has never been surpassed. F.ven today it is 
consi(ler('d the ideal for church music, and no conservatory curriculum 
is cornplett^ without a course in 16th-century counterpoint. 


HUMANISM AND THE REACTION 

The Italian Renaissance pn'sents a curiously conflicting picture of bold 
humanistic thinking and timid reaction; Neo-Platonism and Aristotelian 
scholasticism; promises of a liberal religious attitude and the reversion to 
a narrow orthodoxy; establishment of scientific facts then the recanting of 
them; a r('V(‘ling in sensuous beauty followed by bitter s('lf-n‘|)roach and 
penitence; the sj^ark of genuine creativity and a scholarly antiquarianisin; 
a loN’c of pagan antiquity, coupled with reminders of the Hebraic-C^hristian 
tradition; classical dis(‘overies and the medieval heritage; Platonic dispu¬ 
tations and Savonarolic fuhninations; gaiety and gloom; Botticelli's 
Venuscs and V'irgins; Michelangelo’s Bacchus and Christ figures; the or¬ 
ganic form of his Sistine C('iling and the calculated shapelessness of his Last 
Judfoment\ secular versus sacred elements in music; Palestrina's madrigals 
and Masses; Reformation and Counter-Reformation. 

Florentine humanism and its Roman aftermath were motivated by a 
reappraisal of the values of Greco-Roman antiquity, by an attempt to 
reconcile pagan forms with C'hristian practice's, and by a desire to substitute 
th(' f)hilosophy of Plato for that of Aristotle. The Renaissance humanist 
was not primarily religious- or scientific-minded. He tended to substitute 
the authority of respected classical writers for that of the Bible and Church 
dogma. In looking forward he found more convenient and convincing 
precedents in the civilizations of Greece and Rome than in the immediate 
medieval past. Lorenzo, for instance, found a new orientation for secular 
government in Plato's Republic., Machiavelli, a new method for writing 
history in Thucydides. 

The humanists preferred purer versions of classical art forms over the 
adaptations that had been made in the 1000-year period between the fall 
of Rome and their own lime. The members of the Florentine humanistic 
circle learned to read and speak ancient Greek under native tutors. Ficino 
translated the dialogues of Plato, while Poliziano translated Horner from 
the original Greek into Italian and wrote treatises in Latin on Greek poetic 
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and musical theory. Other scholars catalogued and (xlit('d books for the 
Medici library, while Squarcialupi compiled the musical compositions of 
the preceding century. The intc'rest in cataloguing, editing, translating, and 
commenting was pursued with such enthusiasm that it all but blotted out 
the production of live literature. Their Latin was Ciceronian rather than 
the medieval Latin which they considered corru[)t. The architects read 
Vitruvius and preferred central type churches modeled on the Pantheon to 
the basilica form that the Church had evolved o\'er the centiiri(‘s. Tlu'v 
revived the classical orders and architectural pro[)ortions in a more au¬ 
thentic form. Decorative motives were derived dinx tly from ancient sar¬ 
cophagi, reliefs, and carved gems. Sculptors reaffirmed the import a ne(‘ of 
the nude human body, and with Michelangelo it became the chi('f expr(\s- 
sive eleiTK'nt of his art. Painters, lacking such tangible survivals, us(t 1 
mythological subjects and the literary descri[)ti()ns of ancient niasterpiec(\s. 

Musicians reinterpreted Cjreek musical theory, and there were concrete' 
attempts to put some of the problems posed by kAiclid's musical treatise 
into f)ractice. The Creek assertion that art imitate's nature' was universally 
adopte'd, but in archiU'cture' and music* it had to be* applie'd in the ge'neral 
sense of nature as an orderh' and re'gular sx'stc'in (‘onforrning to maihe'- 
matical proportions and laws. Je^squin des Pre'z was haile'd as a modern 
Orpheus who had re'gained the* lexst perfc'ct art of the ancie'nts, the)ugh the* 
Greeks would have been bewildered by his inusieral style. Joscpiin's le'ss- 
enthusiastic admircTS did not he^sitale to point out that the trees and sicme's 
still shewc'd some re*luctance in follewing him as they had not in the case* e)f 
Orpheus. His art, however, like that of Michelangelo, was thought by the 
humanists to be a path back to a lost classical paradise. 

Two specific and conscious applications of Ne*e)-Platonism arc found in 
the works of Botticelli and Michelange*lo. The lite'rary ancestry of Botti¬ 
celli's Allegory of Spring, Birth of Venus (Fig. 9:23), and Venus and Mars 
(Fig. 9:22) has been traced back to the Roman poe*ts Lucretius and Horace 
through the poetry of his own contemporary, Poliziano. Its philosophical 
forebear, however, is the Plato of the Symposium^ which has to do with the 
nature of love and beauty. Man, according to tins theory, has drunk of the 
waters of oblivion and forgotten his divine origin. Falling in love with a 
beautiful woman reminds him of his natural affinity for beauty. From 
physical attraction and ephemeral loveliness he is led to thoughts of the 
lasting bc'auty of truth, and finally to the contemplation of the eternal 
verities of ab.solutc beauty, truth, and goodness. V'(*nus was, of course, the 
image of this transcendent beauty, and the way toward it is through love. 
The eternal feminine, as Goethe put it in the closing lines of his Fausty 
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draws us ever onward. When Botticelli came under the influence of the 
fi(‘ry Savonarola, he repented of his paganism and turned exclusively to 
religious pictur(\s. Botticelli never tried to combine his paganism and Chris¬ 
tianity as Miclu'langelo did. For him they remained in separate cornpcirt- 
ments, and on an either-or basis. 

M'he two great determining forces in Michelangelo’s thought also were 
the Idorenline N('o-Platonism and the resurgence of medievalism in Savo¬ 
narola’s sermons. His Plato, howc'ver, was that of the Timneus^ which dis¬ 
course's on the cremation of the world by the Demiurge, the metaphysical 
nature' of the human soul, and the return to God. Unlike Botticelli’s fragile 
dream of beauty, Miclu'langelo was obsessed by a virile vision of the cn'ative 
process itse'll’. 'Fhe voice of Savonarola also spoke loudly in his ear; and in 
his rugg('d mind, he was destined to wrestle with these two essentially ir¬ 
reconcilable' philoso[)hie's throughout his life. He had, moreove'r, the mind 
to assimilate* such Platonie* abstractiems. the overwhelming emotie^nal urge 
to e‘X})ress his ideas, and the technical equipnu'nt to translate them into 
dramatie' \'isual form. 

To Michelange'lo a work of art always had to participate in the world of 
ideas, anel all his works are ))hilosophical as well as aesthetic creations. In 
his e'arly Baniius he wheilehearte'dly embraced paganism, a fact which 
made the Pirla that Ibllowed it no le\ss a sincere declaration of religious 
faith. Then came' the synthesis of the Sistine Ceiling, in which pagan sibyls 
sit side b\ side* with Ilebn'w prophets, and the Platonic theory of the return 
to ( jod is made to coincide with the Christian doctrine of salvation. Even 
in lh(' apocaly[)tical fury of the Lasl Judgmeril^ mythological characters are 
juxtaposed with those from the Old and New Testaments. In his late years 
he entered a passionate r('ligious phase, but his sonnets at that time reveal 
him still true to the Platonic ideas of his youth. His Madonnas reveal the 
unity betw('en bodily beauty and eternal beauty; his Moses links human 
moral |)ower and eternal goodne.ss; and his organic compositions connect 
tem[)oral with etc'rnal truth. His triple divisions symbolizing the stages of 
th(' soul as it progresses from its bodily tomb to its reunion with God are a 
constantly recurring preoccupation. Even in his abstract architectural 
forms, the columns are the “slaves” imprisoned by the weight of the ma¬ 
terial burden lh('y must carry, while overhead hovers the lofty dome in 
the geometrical perfection of the circular form, symbolic of the heaven 
from which man has fallen and to which he must somehow find his way 
back. The whole' building is thus conceived as an organic system of pres¬ 
sures and tensions leading upward and culminating in a cupola that soars 
aloft and finally dissolves into infinity. 
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The Reaction 

Even before the Council of Trent, there were voices that pointed out the 
antitheses between the tenets of humanism and the articles of Christian 
faith. The humanistic popes, however, had pursued a policy of letting 
sleeping dogmas lie and tried to avoid begging the inevitable questions. 
When the l(\st came, Plato yielded to the established authority of Aristotle, 
and humanism was eclipsed by a cloud of intolerance and reaction. Before 
Michelangelo’s death, Pope Paul IV ordered drapery painted on some of 
the “oOending” nude figures in the Last Judgment. Some sections were 
later removed, and the whole mural barely escaped destruction. The 
Counter-Reformation seems to have diverted Michelangelo from sculpture 
and painting into the less-controversial forms of architecture. Th(‘ projects 
of other artists were supervised by elergyinen who worked out the ico- 
nographical schemes for them. 'I he principal poet of the late 16th century, 
Torquato Tasso, was haunted by the fear that his writings might in .some 
way be considered heretical. His Jerusalem Delivered was set in the time of 
the First Crusade in an effort to rekindle the spark of medieval fervor. It 
was later revised, and pretty well ruined, lest certain passages be construed 
as anti-Catholic, and in general the poem is a literary reflection of the 
chastened attitude of Roman Catholic thought after the Council of Trent. 

Palestrina was banished from the Sistine Choir because he was married 
and refused to give up his wife. When he was reinstated by a later po[)(% he 
expressed his r(‘gret for the indiscretion of having composed some secular 
madrigals many yccirs before. He was then entrusted with the revision of 
church music along the lines laid down by the Council of 'Frent. '‘The 
Antiphoners, Graduals, and Psalters,” read the papal brief of 1577 au¬ 
thorizing him to undertake the work, “have been filled to overflowing with 
barbarisms, obscurities, contrarieties, and superfluities as a result of the 
clumsiness or negligence or even wickedness of the composcTs, scribes and 
printers: in order that these books may agree with the afore.said Breviary 
and Missal, as is appropriate and fitting, and may at the same time be so 
ordered, their superfluities having i)een shorn away and their barbarisms 
and obscurities removed, that through their agency God’s name may be 
reverently, distinctly, and devoutly praised.” 

While much of the liberal attitude of the Renaissance was thus swept 
away, humanism survived in .secular art forms, in scholarship, and in edu¬ 
cation, where the “humanities” still constitute a major division of the 
liberal arts that emancipate the mind. 
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VENICE, 16th CENTURY 

Through the eyes of the painUT Ch^ntile Bellini, it is possible to catch a 
gliin]:)se of Vc'iiice at the threshokl of the I 61 I 1 century. Although Cientile 
belongs to the earlier period, his accurate reporting provides an insight into 
the life of his belovTd city with such faithfulness that no written records, 
chronicles, or evidence in any other medium can rival it for directness and 
truth. Apart from its purely artistic inten'st, the Procession in St, Mark'^s 
S(fuare (Fig. 11:1) painted in 1496, is a veritable history of the city. Using 
it as docurru'ntary evidence, archaeologists have been able to study the 
mosaics, sculptural details, and other ornaments of the Church of St. 
Mark’s as thc'y were' bc'fore the latcT restorations. Through its aid archi¬ 
tectural historians can make' reconstructions of buildings that have since 
been removed to make way for newer structures. In the histories of costume 
and liturgy, it is important source material; and, as will be .seen later, it is 
an invaluable doc umc'nt in the history of musical performance. However, 
beyond the historical interest, the artist has captured here the spirit of a 
solc'mn and festive occasion, endowed it with both form and substance, and, 
in short, created a significant work of art. 

In many rc'spc cls the particular quality of such a work as this can be 
tracc'd to the unique environmcmtal circumstances that underlie its origin. 
The position of Venic(', and the many institutions which flourished under 
its cnlighlcuicd protection, is due in part to the security afforded by both 
the geography and history that shaped its development. Located literally 
in the sea, and built on a series of island lagoons at the head of the Adriatic, 
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I’ig. 11:1. Gentile Bellini, Procession in St. Mmk's S(iuari’. 10' high, 1496. Academy, Venice 
(Anderson) 


Venice wa.s truly what the Florentine poet Francesco Sacch(‘tti saw: “A 
city in the W'ater without walls/’ Secure by location from attack by any 
army on land, and on the sea by the possession in the 14th and 15th cen¬ 
turies of a navy Iar,c»er and more powerful than any on earth, with a trade 
bctwe(‘n Orient and Occident building up for its citizens a manner of life 
unrival(‘d in its time for sumptuousness and opulence, the island city-state 
w^ell deserved its chosen title of La Seremssma, or Most Serene R(‘})ublic. 
Lacking the ups and downs of other medieval and Renaissance Italian 
citi(*s, such as Pisa and Siena with their comparatively brief periods of 
florescence, Venice developed slowly and consistently from the early glow 
of its Byzantine dawn to the magnificence of its florid Baroque sunset. 
Here there were no literary giants such as Dante, no Magnificos with th(^ 
vision and personality of Lorenzo, no subtle political philosophers of the 
caliber of Machiavelli, no soul-searching rcv(4ations of Michelangelo, no 
terrifying religious reformers like Savonarola. In fact, without a great man 
of letters, without outstanding individual art patrons, without personal po¬ 
litical geniuses, without a great sculptor, without an inspired religious 
leader—in short, without experiencing the heights and depths of the human 
spirit known in Florence or Rome—Venice nevertheless built up in its 
architecture, painting, and music a visual and musical culture that is 
without parallel. 
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Because Venice was governed by an oligarchy with distributed responsi¬ 
bility under the titular headship of the doge, an elect(‘d ratluT than a 
hereditary ruler, the distinguishing feature of its government was th(* sub¬ 
ordination of the church to the secular authority. Ilie resulting religious 
and liturgical freedom, unknown elsewhere in Europe, cwertc'd a profound 
influence on developments in the arts. While religious d('votion permeated 
all Venetian institutions, it was always kept well in hand. Fhe principal 
s('tting of (his joint secular and religious life was the C'hurch of St. Mark’s, 
the chapel of the doges, in conjunction with the piazza outside'. I’he fae^ade, 
as seen in liellini's picture, coiirirms that aspect ofX'ent'tian life as the m<‘et- 
ing pla(‘(' Ix'tween Orie'nt and Occident. Begun in its present form in the 
11 th century, it is a product of hundreds of years of community effort. An 
early law of the Re[)ublie made it mandatory for every voyage to bring 
back material for the construe tion and decoration of the' church, and frag¬ 
ments of buildings of every M('diterrancan country make up its whok'. 
Since this process continued for centuries, the f)uilding itself is not only a 
confluen('(' of East and West but of many architc'clural styles, princi[)allv 
Fiyzantinc' and Gothic, while* the sculptural embellishments extend from 
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ihc ancient Roman colossal bronze horses over the main portal to the 
10 th-century additions and alterations. It is thus today, a veritable mu¬ 
seum of the long history of the city and its foreign relations. 

In Bellini’s picture, tlirc'c of the five domes of St. Mark’s can be seem, 
while all of them arc visible in the aerial photograph (Fig. 11:2). The plan is 
that of a (Jreek cross, with a dome covering each of th(' four arms plus a 
large central dome some* 42 feet in diameter. A narthex has been add<'d 
in front, the top of which forms the wide galk'ry on which, in B(‘llini\s 
picture, scviTal tigures can be seen standing. Above this galhay, stn'tching 
the width of the fa^'adc, ar(‘ .seen five 13th-century CHothic og('e gables. 
On the crest of the large middle one can be seen a winged lion, one of the 
four evangelic'al beasts re|)r(\senting St. Mark and the symliol of Venice. 
Four of these ogee gables frame the u})pcr tier of mosaics, which unite 
with those above the five portals to constitute one of the glori(‘s of that art. 
Unfortunately th(‘y now exist intact only in Bellini’s picture, as all but one* 
of those seen today arc ‘'improvements" mad(‘ in the 17th and 18lh cen¬ 
turies. More than on its structure, the beauty of St. Mark’s deixmds on the 
wealth of ('olor produced l)y the fiery glow of these mosaics; on the 
blc'nd of polished bronze, Alexandrian marble columns, and transparc'iit 
alabaster; and, above all, on its setting under the light of the ('ternally 
variable Venetian .sky mirrored in the shimmering blue Adriatic waters. 

'fhe most striking feature of the architcTtural setting as a whole is thc' 
multiplicity of styles. As in the history of the city il.self, the East('rn tradition 
and influences are found blending with the Wevstern in ific' style* of St. 
Mark's. 'I'o the right the Doge and his guests are sc'ated in the* second-story 
arcade of the ducal jialace, a bizarre 13th-century variation of the (lolhic 
st)'l(', with twci storic's of pointed archc's surmounted by a walk'd third 
story nestable for its diamond-shaped dc^sign in marble*. On the extreme* 
left is the library from which many spectators are observing the activitic's 
in the .sciuare bc'low. The style* of tfiis building has some features of the 
Renaissance palace design, but the castellated roof and the large number 
of odd-shaped chimney pots givci it a highly individual character defying 
(^\act classification. More remarkable than its architecture is the institution 
of the library itself. In lieu of outstanding native literary figure^s, Venice 
treasured its great collection of books left to her by such donors as the* poet 
Petrarch and thc Greek scholar Cardinal Be\ssarion. The*.se collections be¬ 
came the basis of the great Library of San Marco, thc first public library in 
Europe. In addition thc Ial)rary housed all the specimens of the city’s 
elegant printing and boejk-making industry, which included thc fine in¬ 
expensive editions of the classics published here for the first time by the 
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Alclinc Press, and which were such an impelling force in the spread of 
learning throughout the (xlucated world. In the 16th century these col¬ 
lections were all transferrcxl (o the building designed by Sansovino (Fig. 
11:3). 

A sc*nse of open public life and a dignified freedom of social movc'inenl 
are to be found in the prf)sperous and ('legantly clad bystanders Bellini 
has painted in St. Mark’s Sc|uare. This spacious piazza, large enough for 
most of the populace t(3 move about in with ease, was the c enter of the city's 
life to an even greater extent than was, for instance, a forum in ancient 
Rome. Here the snic‘ll of incense accompanying a religious festival com¬ 
bined with that of baking bread, just as the colorful costumes of the nobles 
and l)iirgh<*rs mingled with the drab ones of the commoners. The unique 
(|uality of X'enc'tian life' found its logical setting in this vast marble-paved 
arc'a that served also as a large' pul^lic atrium Ix'fore the church honoring 
St. Mark. 'J'hc'se spectators seem io manifest only casual interest in the 
grand f)roc('ssion, thus revealing by their attitude that such festivitic'S were 
freciueni occurrences. Indeed, this was but one of many such annual proces¬ 
sions, eac h under the' patronage of one of the sruolr. 

A scnola^ literally a school, was a social institution basic to V'enctian life 
with no exact ec|uivalent in that of other cities. To compare' one with our 
own institutions, a scuola e ornbined in one confraternity many ejf the func¬ 
tions of a lodge, secret oreler, service club, trade union or professional 
society, church auxiliary, insuranere c:ompany, and j>atron e^f the arts. In 
fact al)Out the enily functitjn it did ne)t perfe:)rm was that of a schoejl in the' 
educational sense. Newbies and comrne^ners, m(*n and womem, priests and 
laymen—all in all about twej thirels of the pe)pulation—w^ere members of 
the 2()0-odd snwle. Of these about two dozen were of majejr importance 
and annually celebrated the day of thenr patron saint with all the ce)n- 
siderable* pe)mp and ceremony at their e'e)mmanel. In their processie)ns each 
craft w'as elignifie'd by apprejpriatc rejbe's, A maste'r sailex' wore a costume 
sy:)angled w^ith ve'rmillion stars, symbolic of his knowledge' of navigation; a 
weaver we)re cloth of gold eiccorated with pearls, exhibiting one of the 
highc'st achievements of his craft; a goldsmith was rc^splendcnt wnth jewc'ls 
and heavy necklace's of gold chain to designate his art; and ermine robe's 
revealed the estate of their noble wcare^rs. Moving in a prc'scribcd ritual, 
they carried a relic of their patron saint housed in a bejeweled reliquary, 
attended by candle bearers, incense, and choral chanting. Since such days 
were also civic holidays, the saints were not conceived as dour medieval 
martyrs, but as gay spirits receiving their just reward on these festive oc¬ 
casions, thus reflecting the general hedonism of the Venetian temperament. 
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Such was the Graii Scuola di San Giovanni Evangelista^ or Great School of 
St. John the Evangelist, which commissioned Bellini to do this picture as a 
mural ch'coration for their chapterhouse. This love of large monumental 
paintings had a direct influence on the character of Venetian art and was 
particularly congenial to the abilities and temperaments of such painters 
as ('arpaccio, Titian, Tintoretto, and Veronese. 

The picture narrates an event in the history of the school, whose mem- 
b(Ts, all individually portrayed, are represented on Corpus Christi Day, 
the occasion of their annual procession. Their distinction was the possession 
of a pric eless relic with miracle-working powers that were never doubted 
in those times. It was a fragment of the true Cross, contained in the golden 
reliquary seen in the foreground under the canopy just as it is passing in 
front of the main portal of St. Mark's. Choristers precede it, with candle 
bearers flanking the canopy on c'ithc'r side of the w^hite rolx'd priests who 
ar(‘ (‘ntrusted with the custody of the sacred relic. The length of the proces¬ 
sion is impressive as it stretchc's from the passageway between the Church 
and the Doge's Palace in the right background, past the campanile and 
other buildings, all the way around the squcire to the c:)pposite side wherc^ 
the groups are assembling. The narrative element of the picture is severeh' 
subordinatc'd to the pageantry. One has to sc'arch closely between the two 
canopy bearers back of the reliquary and the fonmiost of the candle bearers 
bringing up the rear, to discover the kneeling figure' of one Jacopo di Salis, 
a citizen of Brescia, who has prcjstrated himself near the relic, imj)loring 
aid for his crippled son. Later he hears that the son was restored to health 
at that very moment. It can readily be seen that while Gentile is painting 
the story of this miracle, he is less concerned with the dramatic human 
consequences than with the sc('ne as a whole. 

When G('ntile was commi.ssioned to do this study of the miracle in St. 
Mark's Square*, his theory of art d(*manded that he literally and coasci- 
entiously paint the whole Square with all the exactness of detail at his 
command, all in skillful perspective, and with all his patrons in the Scuola 
represented. I’his latter consideration is important in all corporation pic¬ 
tures and is a nec c'ssary condition of this type* of patronage. 'Lhen after all 
this has been done with impartiality and objectivity, he finds a place for 
his story, which is incidental rather than dominating. This is already 
symptomatic of the later breaking away from the tyranny of subject matter 
that leads the art of Giorgione and Titian into abstract moods and themes. 
However, granting the narration, one has only to imagine the dramatic 
and turbulent treatment such a story would have received if Titian or 
Tintoretto had undertaken it. Yet such is Bellini’s art that in spite of the 
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wealth of detail the picture is spacious and uncluttered. The division of the 
people into formal groups blends well with the formality of the architectural 
S('tting, while lh(' sufTused light from the clouded sky softens the harsh 
contours; and thus in spite of the overwhelming amount of variety, the 
unity of the whole is preserved. 

ARCHITECTURE 

As in all the arts Wnetian architecture reaches out toward new forms. 
Although begun as ('arly as 1536 and hence still within the Renaissance 
tradition, the Library of \V-nic(' (lug. 11:3) by Jacopo Sansovino already 
has enough new ideas to make it transitional to the coming Baroque style. 
Here standing out boldly and almost independcmtly from the fa(;ade of the 
building itself arc the rich decorative details the Wmc'tians loved. The con¬ 
tours of its j^rojecting plant's depart from the flatness of the prevailing 
R(‘naissanc(' facades and make for fine and efFcctive use of light and shade. 
This is an element that had traditionally been associated mort' with tlu' 
art of sculpture than with architecture, and it is a fact of no small signifi¬ 
cance that th(‘ origin of the Baroque architectural style can be traced to the* 
d(‘signs of Michelangelo, Jacopo Sansovino, and Palladio, all of whom 
were first trained in the field of sculpture. This carrying-over of sculptural 
thinking into the domain of architecture is largely responsible for the 
ascendancy of decorative embellishment over architectural function that 
is such a distiiu tive trait of th(' Baroque. But, in this Library, Sansovino's 
d(\sign is notabh' for its restraint in regard to ornamentation and can 
hardly be described as florid. I'hc austere Doric arcade of the lower story 
is an open gallcTy and serves as a base for the increasingly rich adornment 
of the upper parts. I’he deeply arched windows of the second floor are 
punctuated by the rhythm of the* Ionic columns between them, and above 
runs a frieze elaborately dc'corated with small windows, between which 
cherubs in high relic'f are holding festoons of floral garlands. Over this is 
surmounted a balustrade going all the w^ay around the roof and supporting 
a row of statvK's silhouetted against the skyline. The proportion of the upper 
entablature is noteworthy in that it is over one third the height of the 
supporting order itself. 

Sansovino’s d('signs exerted a notable influence on Andrea Palladio, the 
greatest architect associated with the Venetian style. As the author of the 
highly influential Four Books of Architecture^ first published in Venice in 1570, 
Palladio has left a detailed exposition of his philosophy of architecture. In 
the Preface he pays eloquent tribute to his ancient Roman mentor Vitru- 
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vius. rhroui^h the extant writings of this classical architect h(* was stimu¬ 
lated to make a detailed study of the remaining ruins. ‘^‘Finding that they 
deserved a much more diligent Observation than I thought at first Sight,” 
he noted, ‘‘I b(‘gan with th(‘ utmost Accuracy to measure every minutest 
part by itsc'lf.” Palladio's idc'as an* thus based on a thorough grounding in 
traditional design. He likewise pays tribute' to his immediate predecc'ssor 
Sansovino, whose Library is j)rais('d as “perhaps the most sumptuous and 
the most beautiful Edifice that has been erected since the time of the An- 
c ients.” * 

While Venice can claim some of the surviving Palladian buildings, his 
native Vicenza is much richer in this respect. The winged lion of St. Mark 
is as prominently featured in th(‘ Piazza dei Signori in X’icenza as it is in 
lh(' ('orresijonding main scjuare in Wnic(' some 42 miles away, since the 
city was onc(' a part of the extensive' area on the mainland of Italy that was 
include'd in the Venetian Republic. The most imposing building facing 
the Piazza in Vicenza is the* Basilica (Fig. 11:4), which Palladio refashioru'd 
out of a late-(.iothi(' l)uilding. He explained his intentions in Book III, 
where he stale's: “As tlu' Ancients made their Basilicas after such a manner, 
that in the Spring and Suininer People might come togc'ther there, to treat 
of their affairs, and to carry on their Law-suits; so in our times every C'ity, 
both in Italy and out of it, do en'ct certain spacious publick Halls, which 
may deservedly be tc'rm'd Basilicas.^* For this basilica he claims that “the 
porticos around it are my own invention: and that I make no doubt, but 
that this Edifice may be c ompar’d to the ancient Fabricks, and be reckon’d 
among the' nol)lest and most beautiful Buildings erected since the time (3f 
the ancients; as well on account of its largeness and ornaments, as of its 
matter, which is all hewn Stone, extreinc'ly hard, join’d and bound to¬ 
gether with utmost care.” ’ 

Dating from about 1550, Palladio’s Basilica is thus a conscious carrying 
on of th(' tradition of the old Roman public building. As in Sansovino’s 
library, he uses the Doric order on the ground flexor and above it the Ionic. 
In each ca.se the stories are .separated by balustrades, just as in each case 
another is found above outlining the roof and supporting a row of statues. 
In Palladio’s building, however, the exterior arcades of both floors are 
open galleries (Fig. 11:5). Palladio further inten.sifies the Baroque sense of 
space by hollowing the piers and puncturing the spandrels, thus achieving 
a greater sense of depth and more surface play of light and shade. 

Just outside the city is found the Villa Rotonda (Fig, 11:6), which 
Palladio built for his own retirement and where he spent the last few years 
of his life. It is a country villa in the grand style and the prototype of many 




Fig. 11:5. Palladiu. Basilica. Detail of Faqade. c.1550. Vicenza (Courtesy Italian State Tourist 
Office) 
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later buildings. Occupying a hill which dominates the surrounding coun¬ 
tryside, it is well adapted to its site. Facing the four point of the compass, 
grand flights of steps l(‘ad up to porticos that project forward some 14 feet 
and that are faced with Ionic columns spreading 40 feet outward. The 
pc'diimaits arc* in the manm*r of a classical temple and are embellished with 
statues on either side and in the middle. The porticos provide the entrance 
passage to one of the most imposing rooms in the world. This is the round 
reception room that gives the villa the name rolonda. It is as high as the 
house itself and culminates with the cupola above. Alcox^es left over from 
the parts b(‘tw(‘cn the round ccmtral hall and the square sides of the build¬ 
ing provid(‘ space for four winding staircases. From the exterior it would 
seem to have only a single hall, but in reality no less than 32 rooms are 
found in the adjoining corners, all excellently lighted both from th(‘ outside 
and from the eight round windows at the base of the cupola. At the corners 
of th(' main floor th(*re are four large reception rooms, (‘ach 20 by 30 feet, 
and four smallcT ones- eight in all on this floor alon(\ In addition there 
are store rooms, servant’s quarters, and the kitch('n in the basement. 
Palladio’s a('hi('\’em('nt here is a house that is spacious without being 
p()nd(*rous, ([(‘signed on a grand scale but sim))le and reasonable in plan. 
Th(‘ architt'cl’s coiu'cption of the noble purpose and the formal living style 
of his aristocratic' ( lic'nts that he associat(‘d with this type of building are 
s('t forth in his book. When an architc^ct ‘'builds for Persons of Quality, 
and inor(‘ ('sj)ecially for those that are in publick Employment,” wrote 
Palladio, “he must build their Palaces with Portico’s, Galleric's, and large 
stately Halls richly adorn'd: that those who come for business, or tc^ pay 
their respects to the Owner, may be received commodiously, and delighted 
and amused whilst they wait for him.” ** 

When advancing years curtailed Sansovino’s activities, Palladio was 
called to Venice to undertake the construction of several buildings. The 
two principal surviving examples are the churches of San Giorgio Maggiorc 
and II Redentore (Fig. 11:8), both of which were finished from his models 
after his death. Although these churches have many similarities, the former 
has the advantage of the ideal location on the isolation of a small island 
facing the Doge’s Palace across the lagoon. Palladio’s problem was to adapt 
the classical temple to the prescribed design of a Roman Catholic church, 
which had to be in the form of a Latin cross, with a high central nave and 
two lower aisles on either side. Since a Grcco-Roman temple is of uniform 
height, the originality of his solution is highly interesting. In the facades of 
both buildings he has the portico of a classical temple, complete with 
columns and pediment, across the center corresponding to the high portion 
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of the nave. This is superimposed on a second pediment broken into two 
halves facing the two lower side aisles, and is decorated with flat pilasters 
in contrast to the rounded columns of the first to give the illusion of re¬ 
cession. Through Palladio’s ingenuity we have what amounts to two inter¬ 
penetrating temple facades at different depths, the one with the greater 
height placed in front of the lower. The broken-pediment idea associated 
with the latter became practically a symbol of the Baroque style. The last 
building Palladio undertook was the Olympic Theater in his native Vicenza 
(Fig. 11:7). It was begun the year of his d(!ath and finished later from his 
designs by Scarnozzi. Clearly inspired by ancient Roman models, it has in 
turn been the inspiration for many later theaters, such as the Palladium in 
London. 

Palladio’s expressed preference for th(‘ greater capaciousness of churchc's 
built after a round plan (which h(‘ undoubtedly derived from the Roman 
Pantheon) was realized later in his successor Longhena's Santa Maria della 
Salute (Fig. 11:9), which was begun in 1631. It is the logical outcome of his 
thoughtful restraint when combined with the exuberance of the Wnetian 
temperament. In its octagonal shape, with all sides faced with classical 
pediments, one has an excellent example in the best early-Baroque style. 
The fine big dome is buttressed by large ornamental scrolls that mediate 
between it and the broader ma.ss below. The elaboratc'ly decorated ex¬ 
terior is held together by the good ( imposition of th(' dc'sign as a whole. 
This building was far more to the taste of th(‘ Venetians than the two rather 
austere examples dc'seribed abov(‘. 

A notable contrast in the work of Sansovino and Palladio that deserv(‘s 
mention is found in their respective use of materials. Saasovino by doing 
large public edifices had his choice of rare marbles and thc‘ finest stone; but 
Palladio, becau.se of the greater frequency of his work on private dwc'llings 
and other buildings in the more provincial and less wealthy Vicenza, had 
to content himself for the rnexst part with brick, stuc(x>, and terra (x;tta. Me 
comments many times on the greater importance of dc'sign over materials, 
and his achievement of richness and monumentality with the restriction 
of bast'r materials proves that architectural grandeur lies more in the con¬ 
ception of form that in content. Reasoned proportion of the whol(‘ and the 
Icjgical disposition of the parts are two of the leading characteristics of his 
art. His love of symmetry and his adherence to the highly rational division 
of the five architc'ctural orders into the 'Fuscan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, 
and Composite were transmitted to the succeeding age. His skillful use of 
the principle of dualism and opposition—both in the winged organization 
of his palace fagades and in the reflection of fagadcs in the water as at San 
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Giorgio Maggiore and other Venetian buildings- also became earmarks 
of the Baroque. In other countries buildings lacking the rippling motion 
of the water of a Venetian canal had to rely on an artificial pool before the 
fac^ade constructed for this purpose.* After Palladio and throughout th(' 
succeeding century the classical temple fat^ade is accepted as a norm for 
Roman Catholic church buildings, but with later architects it becomes 
structurally weaker and increasingly the basis for the elaborate oi namenta- 
tion characteristic of the florid Baroque, f To counteract this lendenc> 
Palladio's academicism is also carried over into the new style, and his 
objectivity and exactnc'ss operated as a balance* to the more exulxTanl 
tendencies of the new style. One of his remarks that must have been fre¬ 
quently pondered by later generations was: ‘‘But as for what concerns the 
ornaments, that is, the Bases, Columns, Capitels, Cornishes, and such lik(' 
things, 1 have intermix'd nothing of my own; but tli(*y were measur'd by 
me with the utmost care and exactness, from divers fragments found in the 
very places where stood the Temples themselves." ^ And finally his thought 
as expressed in his P'our Books of Architecture with th(‘ir sk('tch('s and drawings 
had an even wider influence in France, England, Ireland, and America 
than did his buildings. The English translation, puf)lished with notes by 
his disciple Inigo Jones, did much to establish the Georgian tradition both 
in England and in America, where it was carried on by Thomas Jefferson. 
The latter's staunch Palladianism led him to propose that the White Mouse 
in Washington, D. C., be built as a replica of the \’illa Rotonda (Fig. 11:6), 
and only at the last moment was Jefferson ov(Truled. However, even in its 
present form the White House still has Palladio's winged design on either 
side of a classical temple portico. 

PAINTING 

The principal characteristics of the Venetian \ isual world can readily i)e 
found in some of the outstanding examples of the art of Giorgione, Titian, 
Veron(\se, and Tintoretto. 

The Pastoral Concert (Fig. 11:10) by Giorgione-or as it is called in 
France, Concert Champetre —is notable for its spaciousness and the distribu¬ 
tion of interest. The eye first focuses on the four figures in the foreground, 
then moves toward the point in the middle where a shepherd is t(*nding his 
flock, and finally comes to rest where the sunlit water is gleaming in the 
background. The picture holds interest both as a composition in depth 
and as a study in opposing elements. The contrast between the clothed 

* See Figures 12:2 and 13:4. | Sec Figures 12:5, 16:4, and 16:5. 
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!nal(' figures and feminiiK' nudes is a( one(' apparent. So also is the division 
of' tli(' group into the url)ane so})hi.stirated pair at the l('ft and the rusticity 
of th(' sheph('rd and sheplx'rde.ss at the right, llie courtly costume and 
polished manner of the lute player opposes th(* [>easant garb and relative* 
awkwardn(*ss of his rural counterpart. The* same contrast exists between 
the* gracc'ful form of the figure pouring water into the* fountain and the 
more earthy qualities of luT feminine opposite*, i’he contrast is further 
emphasized in the attitude* of the two women, the* e)ne turning away from 
he'r le)ver, while the* (jthcr, intent upon her she*phe*reJ, is awaiting a pau.se 
in the ce)n\^e*rsatie)n .se) that she can delight him with the sounds of her flute. 
The contrast be(we*en loving and being loved is likewise present, with the 
ardor of the courtie^r matching that of the shepherde'ss, and the casual 
attitude of the shephe'rd finding a parallel in the inconstancy e:)f the urbane 
lady as she turns away. A literary element is present with the lute as prince 
of instruments symbolizing lyric poetry, opposing the flute as the rustic 
pipe of Pan symbolic of the pastoral idyl. A further contrast is found in the 
musical pairing of the three figures in the center with those on the outside 
where on the extreme right the shepherd in the distance is playing the bag¬ 
pipes, while the stately lady on the left listens to the sound of the water 
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splashing into the fountain from her crystal pitcher, recalling Leonardo da 
Mnci\s comment on “the music of water falling into its vessel.” ^ Other than 
this it is impossible to establish any more concrete meaning. Giorgione’s 
pictures move completely away from the traditional narrative content of 
religious subjects and classical myths. After a visit to Venice, Vasari said 
that he could never understand what the meaning of them was, and was 
equally unsuccessful in finding anyone who could explain them to him. 
It is thus comforting to know that they w(T(' as baffling to his contemporar¬ 
ies as they seem to us. 

A similar play of opposites with less pictorial unity is found in Titian’s 
Willis mid the Organ Player (Fig. 11:11), one of the many v(Tsions of this 
theme that the ai tist did in his later years. "I’he young man at th(' organ is 
torn Ix'tween the sacnxl [)ursuits symbolized by that instrument and the 
sensual ]:)leasures im|)lied by the undraped figure of Wniis. In addition to 
this major contrast, there an' numerous minor ones, such as tlu* foreground 
interior against the exterior landscape in the background; the clothed 
figure of the young man and the unclothed \xnus; the immature Cupid 
beside the mature Venus; and the tactile value of the nude fk'sh against 
that of the velvet couch cover. These opposites find a certain harmony here 
principally in the unified sensuousness and warmth of coloring with which 
the artist brings them together as a whole. 

A far mor(^ (:omj)lex and subtle handling of this dualistic icU'a is contained 
in 'Fitian’s Sacred and Profane Lore (l^g. 11:12). 'This nariK' for the picture is 
only a convenience and one of the many inod(‘rn titles whic h have been 
l)rought forward to solve the riddle of its interprc'tation. It will be .sufficient 
hc'i c* to point out some of the abstract elemcmts in the composition. To begin 
with, the facial resemblance of the contrasting clothcxl and unclothed 
figures is close enough to make them alter egos. J'he setting is in a secluded 
spot in the quiet hour of dawn, and is far enough away to be undisturbed 
b\' the awakening of new life on all sides as evidenced by the rabbits and 
butterflies, the shepherd tending his flock, and the hunters going forth to 
the chase. 'Fhe attitudes of the two women set a contemplative mood, while 
between them a playffll Cupid swishing the water of the fountain, seems 
suffleient to establish that the subjeot of their thoughts is love. This is rein¬ 
forced by the clear rc^semblancc of the nude figure to the goddess of Love 
in so many of Titian’s other pictures. The first rays of the sun come from 
V^enus’s side and have just touched the high tower on the left. A clear 
duality is exemplified in the light-bathed open landscape stretching behind 
Venus to the horizon and the sea, and the shadowy confined space between 
the clothed figure and the castled hill behind her. The warmth of the right 
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side Is further supported by the red-colored drape of Venus and the burning 
lamp sh(‘ holds in her hand, against the cool steel-gray dress of the reserved 
figure on the lelt. The dimension of time is introduced with the wreath of 
flowers in her hand and by the strewn petals and leaves of the rose on the 
edge of the fountain, which are doomed like her beauty to fade. Under her 
arm is a brazier, filled with the dying embers of coals, which Venetian 
ladi(‘S customarily carried around with them for warmth. On the other side 
we hav^e the timek'ss beauty of the goddess holding in her hand the brightly 
burning lamp that points to the sky. For dramatic continuity the eye is 
quietly led from the darkne.ss at the lower left by the* lines of the drapery 
and the inclining attitude of the clothed figure past th(‘ playful C'upid 
diagonally to the nude figure and upward by her extended arm to the 
eternal sea and sky at the right. This quiet and dignified action fits well 
with the Platonic theory of earthly love as the m(‘ans by which the thoughts 
of time-bound mortals are led to the contemplation of the immutable and 
et('rnal asp(‘Ct of things, or from physical beauty to the ideal form of divine 
beauty. The Platonic concept of time is also presc^nt in the contrast of the 
changing ephemeral world of appearance.s, and the eternal and unchange¬ 
able world of forms beyond. Thest' were frequently the subjects for the Neo- 
Platonic* dialogues of the Rcnais.sancc and seem to fit the intent of this 
picture' Ix'ttc'r than any of the other interpretations. 

An {’ntirely different mode of composition is found in Titian’s Assimiption 
of the I'irgin (Fig, 11:13), which was paintc'd in 1516™ 1518 as an altarpiecc 
for tlie Church of the Frari. The space is dividend into three vertical planes 
unitc'd by a strong dynamic ascending motion. In this dramatic composition 
the forces of heaven and earth converge momentarily with the Madonna 
as mediator, who, by her suffering, has transcended all earthly things. The 
focus is on God the Father surrounded in heaven by His seraphs, with the 
rising movement carried upward from bedow, first by the lifted arms of 
the Apostl(\s, then by those of the heavenly host, and finally by the ex¬ 
tending arms of the Virgin herself. The skillful use of chiaroscuro ac¬ 
centuates this movement, with the dark tones of the lower group blending 
with th(' intermediate ones in the center up to the dazzling brightness at 
the top. The flight of the Madonna emphasizes the transcendence of 
spiritual laws over those of mere gravitation. Titian has created here a new 
pictorial type that was to have profound influence on El Greco, Bernini, 
and the whole Counter-Reformation phase of the Baroque period. 

Of all possible subjects the one most congenial to Veronese and his art 
was that of festivity. It is also the one most typical of an important phase 
of Venetian art and life: the love of sumptuous surroundings, the urbanity 
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of large social gatherings, and decorative schemes rich with fruit, flowers, 
animals, furniture, draperies, jesters in bizarre costumes—all painted with 
the primary object of delighting the eye. He seems never to have refused a 
commission to do a feast, and a note on the back of one of his drawings, 
believed to be in his own handwriting, shows him still ambitious to do 
another, ‘'ll I ever have time,” he says, “I want to represent a sumptuous 
banquet in a superb hall, at which will be present the Virgin, the Saviour, 
and St. Joseph. They will be served by the most brilliant retinue of angels 
which one can imagine, busied in offering them the daintiest viands and an 
abundance of splendid fruit in dishes of silver and gold. Other angels will 
hand th(‘m precious win(‘s in transparent crystal glasses and gilded goblets, 
in order to show w'ith what zeal IJessed spirits serve the Lord.” It is in 
this consummate realization of the world of appearances that Veronese 
most completely realizes himself, and in so doing, despite the foreign origin 
implied in his name, he succ(‘eds in being more Venetian than the Vene¬ 
tians. Even the cosmopolitan Titian, with all his sense of the dramatic and 
his deep human insights, never realizes this festive spirit so com})letcly as 
did Wronesc. 

In his Marriage at Cana (Fig. 11:14) the scene, except for the recognizable 
central figur(\s of Jesus and the Virgin Mary, is that of a rich wedding feast 
in Venice which the artist has taken from his own observation and imagi¬ 
nation. The black-bearded groom, dressed in purple and gold and seated 
at the extreme left, is Alfonso d’Avalos, a contemporary Spanish grandee. 
Seated next to him as the bride is Eleanor of Austria, sister of Charles V, 
and the wife in real life not of Alfonso but of Francis I, King of France. 
Other royal portraits appear on the left and include Francis I, Charles V^, 
the Sultan of Turkey Suleiman I, and Queen Mary of England. The re¬ 
mainder are portraits of monks, cardinals, and the artist\s personal friends. 
The major interest in portraiture is concentrated in the center foreground 
where the orchestra is made up of the principal Venetian painters of 
the time (Fig. 11:15). Just left of center, the striking bald, black-bearded 
figure in the yellow cloak playing the large viol is Veronese himself. Op¬ 
posite him in a red damask robe the elderly Titian is represented playing 
the bass viol. Holding another viol and whispering in Veronese’s ear is 
Tintoretto. The flutist next to Tintoretto is Jacopo Bassano. The standing 
figure at the right holding the cup in his left hand is the artist’s brother 
Benedetto Cagliari, who is known to have collaborated with him princi¬ 
pally in putting in the architectural backgrounds of some of his large 
paintings. Surrounding these figures in all directions are a host of minor 
ones. Over Christ’s head behind the balustrade, a butcher is chopping meat 
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with a cleaver, while bustling servants pr(‘paring the food rush to and fro 
as they serve it on smoking gold and silver platters. 

In its composition the picture relies for unity principally on the hori¬ 
zontal and vertical linear patterns beginning with the table, back through 
the balustrade and the rich Corinthian columns on either side, to the 
Sansovinian-Palladian architecture against the bright sky. The rigidity of 
siu'h a i)lan is softened by the .series of intricate curves that carry the eye 
to the head of Christ. A fine balance is contained in the opposition of the 
crowded scene below to the serene architectural order and the spaciousne.ss 
ul' the open sk\' above. 

The last and most mature of these colossal canvases depicting the feasts 
attended by Jesus and his disciples, the Feast at the House of Leri (Fig. 11:16), 
was done for the monks of SS. (Jiovanni e Paolo in 1573 about ten years 
after he did th(‘ Marriai^e at Cana, The appropriateness of its huge size and 
spacious design cannot be questioned when its original setting is taken into 
ac'eount, and one must imagine it at the end of such a long room to compre- 
h(‘nd its significance. Here the contours of its architectural background 
and the open .sky through the three arches combined to give to the clois- 
t(‘red monks th(' illusion of the out of doors. Though it is somewhat smaller 
than the Marriage at Cana and ('ontains approximately 50 lif(*-sized figures, 
it seems less crowded. 

The appropriateness of its content, however, is quite another niatt(‘r. 
A Last Suj3p(T was the traditional .scene to decorate such monastic re¬ 
fectories. This example was done to replace an earlier picture on that sub¬ 
ject b\' Titian which had been destroyed by fire, and V’erones(‘'s dt'parture 
from tradition and historical (wactitude brouglithirn before tht* Inquisition. 
In one of the most remarkable documents in the history of painting, a sum¬ 
mary of th(' paint(T\s actual testimony n^vc'als a great deal not only 
af)out this picture in [)articular but about Veronese’s conception of art 
in gt'iua'al. I’he inquisitors were disturbed by the pre.sencx' of a dog 
which Veronese had painted in the foreground, and the omission of the 
traditional figure of Mary Magdalene. Even more disquieting, however, 
were the German soldicTS sitting on the staircase at the extreme right, 
especially at the very time when the Church was having such trouble in 
that country with the Lutheran Reformation. 

Question. Did anyone comini.ssion you to paint Germans, buffoons, and similar 
things in that picture? 

Answer, No, milords, but I received the commission to decorate the picture as I 
saw fit. It is large and, it seemed to me, it could hold many figures. 




Fi^. 11:16. Veronese. Feast at the House of Levi. 1*/ 8" x 46'. 1573. Aeadeiny, Venii:e (Alinari) 


(). Are nol llie decorations wliicli you [)ainters are accustomed to add to paintings 
or pictures suppo.s(*d to l)e suitable and proper to the subject and the principal 
fit,mres or are they just for pleasure—simply what comes to your imat^ination 
without any discretion or judiciousness:’ 

A. I paint pictures as 1 see fit and as well as my talent permits. 

(). Docs it seem fitting' at the Last Supper of the Lord to paint buffoons, drunkards, 
Germans, dwarfs and similar vulgaritie.s? 

A. No, milords. 

(). Do you not know that in Germany and in other places infected with heresy it 
is customary with various pictures full of .scurrilousness and similar inventions to 
mock, vituperate, and scorn the things of the Holy (Jatholic Church in order to 
teach bad doctrines to foolish and ignorant people? 

A. Yes, that is wrong; but I return to what I have said, that I am ol>liged to follow 
what my superiors have done. 

(). What have your suj)eriors done? Have they^ perhaps done similar things? 

A. Michelangelo in Rome in the Pontifical Chapel painted Our Lord, Jesus Christ, 
His Mother, St.John, St. Peter, and the Heavenly Host. The.se are all represented 
in the nude—even the Virgin Mary—and in poses witli little reverence.^ 

By the judgment which was rendered, Veronese was required to make 
certain changes in the picture. His solution, however, was wortliy of his 
genius. He .simply changed the title from that of Last Supper to Feast in ike 
House of Levi, a subject which was outside the iconograpineal tradition. 
So that no further misunderstandings might arise, h(‘ took the unusual 
step of painting the title on the molding at the top of the left staircase, while 
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the corresponding place at the right of the picture cites the fifth chapter of 
St. Luke's Gospel. This passage (5:29-31) reads in part: ‘‘And Levi made 
him a great feast in his own house: and there was a great company of 
publicans and of others that .sat down with them. But their scribes and 
Pharisees murmured against his disciples, saying, Why do ye eat and drink 
with publicans and sinners? And Jesus answering said unto them, They 
that are whole need not a physician; but they that are sick.’’ Thus there 
would here be a place even for the German halberdiers! Most important 
of alb however, through Verone.se’s defense of his artistic code, the picture 
is a symbol of the emancipation of aesthetic and formal considerations over 
the narrow religious subject-matter tradition, and that the laws of space, 
color, composition, and the like rank higher than any other kind of truth. 

This transcendence ov-er historical tradition is reflected also in the un¬ 
usual method of handling even the technical details. A comparison with 
Leonardo’s Last Sapper will quickly reveal that all the lines of his archi¬ 
tectural setting focus on the head of Christ, who by this means b(‘comes the 
center of the composition. With Veronese only the lines of th(‘ tiled floor 
converge on the figure of C’hrist, while the far more important diagonal 
lines of the staircase railings meet in the sky above, thus leading the eye 
to the figure of V^c'ronese himself on the IcTt as the host and, for l)alance, to 
that the steward occupying the corresponding position on the other side. 
This balance is further accented by the upright lines of the two large 
Corinthian columns before which these two figures are |)laced. 

At the center of thc’ damask-covered table are seated those: whom Vero¬ 
nese identifies as Christ and the IVelve Apostles. Only the one at the right 
of Jesus is spc'cifically identified by the artist. This is St. Peter, who is in 
robes of rose and gray and, according to the painter, is “carving the lamb 
in order to pass it to the other end of the table.” Jesus is turning to his left 
to speak to the Apostle who is traditionally St. John. When questioned 
about the others, Veronese is significantly evasive, pleading that he cannot 
recall them as he had “painted the picture some time ago.” Since this lapse 
of time was only a matter of ten months, his memory proves a convenient 
way of avoiding an explanation of the portrait of Titian seated at the table 
in the prominent place at the extreme left, and Michelangelo who occupies 
the equivalent position at the right. The two soldiers seated on the right 
stairway eating and drinking were the ones who particularly infuriated 
the Inquisition because their uniforms were those of German mercenaries. 
They nevertheless remained in the picture, as did the offending buffoon 
seated below the host, a dwarf with a parrot on his wrist being teased by 
a young Negro. In addition, the lively scene contains bustling servants, 
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some drinking wine from goblets intended for the guests, and the dog in¬ 
tently eyeing a cat under the table. The extreme informality of one of the 
guests sitting at the table with a slouch hat on his head, and that of the 
figure picking his teeth and peering out at Veronese between the' two 
columns, seems to be introduced by the artist to counteract the formality 
of the academic and almost frigidly symmetrical architectural setting. It 
is indeed in this sense of balance and in the power to handle crowds without 
clutter and disorder that Veronese’s mastery of composition reveals itself. 
As he somewhat naively says, after the inquisitors have brought out the 
fact that only Christ and his Twelve Apostles were present at the Last 
Supper, “If in a picture then' is some space to spare I enrich it with 
figures. . . The balance between open and filled space, between 
architectural formality and human informality, between strict convention 
and imaginative frec'dorn, l)etween the decorum of the central group and 
the great('r conviviality of those on the two sides, is one of the distinc¬ 
tions of this picture. This applic's also to the architecture* itself, where 
there is a l)alance maintained between the decorative figures in the 
spandrels and the formal Corinthian columns b('tw('('n the three arches. 
And it is further extc'iuh'd to the domain of color, where the rich warmth 
of the gala costuiiK'S of the guests and others in the foreground contrast 
strongly with the gleaming white marbh' and the cool sky of the projected 
Venetian architecture in the background. 

When one move's from this particular example to its classification in the 
broader category of style, it seems quite beyond dispute that many ele¬ 
ments place it within the sphere of the early Baroque. One certainly is the 
conscious d('i)arture from central perspective in the many different con¬ 
verging points of its lines. Another is the disregard for diminution in the 
indication of distance. The arches of the portico are in central perspec tive 
while the floor tiles tend slightly toward the oblique. This distortion makc's 
for Baroque action rather than Renais.sance repose, and leads to the illu- 
sionistic. In still another aspect of Veronese’s art this illusionism is much 
more in evidence, namely, in the ceiling paintings done for the Church of 
San Sebastiano and those painted for the Senate Chamber of the Dogc'^s 
Palace. On these horizontal surfaces his use of overhead foreshortening and 
daring perspective effects later led to a great demand for this type of 
decoration. Additional Barocjue aspects are the grandiose size of this 
picture and the importance given to the diagonal lines of its composition. 
It is also significant that, while the subject matter is handled with extreme 
freedom, there is a distinct academicism in the Palladian architecture of its 
organization. It is thus amply clear that this is one of the early land- 




Fig. 11:17. Tintoretto. Marriage at Cana. 16' x 211561. Santa Maria della Salute, Wnice 
(.■\linari) 


marks of the style that is to dominate the pictorial art for more than a 
century to come. 

With Tintoretto’s Marriage at Cana (Fig. 11:17) the transition is complete. 
“The drawing of Michelangelo and the color of Titian,” so read the motto 
which Tintoretto is traditionally supposed to have written on the walls of 
his studio. It might indeed have continued—“and the monumental gran¬ 
deur of Veronese,” since all these qualities were united in the art of this 
unusual painter. 'The Marriage at Cana is quite typical of his e.xpressive aims. 
The lines formed by the receding tabic, the walls, and the timbered ceiling 
lead the eye into an indefinite halolike area surrounding the head of Christ. 
From this linear climax, the dramatic element of light and shadow takes 
over and moves diagonally forward along the row of feminine figures 
toward the center foreground where the .servants are filling the flagons with 
the “water that was made wine.” The off-center accent formed by the lines 
that converge in the deep left background, the diagonal direction of the 
table, and the opposing diagonal of the light which streams in from the 
windows—all make for a highly complex construction of pictorial space. 
By these and other means at his command, the painter sets his stage for the 
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contrasting interplay of natural and supernatural ('lements, earthly and 
unearthly light, human and divine figures, rhus is Tintoretto able to 
create a plausible atmosphere for the miraculous occurrence. 

Throughout all these paintings the recurrence of certain ideas is clearly 
af)parent. rh(‘ V’^enetian prelcTcnce for ample and mature' feminine* forms, 
both clothed and in the nude*, is notewe)rthy. Practically ne) painter shows 
the slightest interest in the lithe undcvelope'd adole'scent form so much in 
favor eluring the Florenline Re'naissance. An atmospluTe of fe‘stivity and a 
rich sensuous tre*atme*nt of de'corative forms underlie^s it all. Likewise there 
is particularly sensitive* handling of tactile values, as we'll as inarkexl pref¬ 
erence Ibr depicting musie:al subjects. That the two arts are* close allie*s in 
Venetian tliinking is made quite c lear in Veronese*’s reprc'.sentation of the 
painlc'rs them.sc'lve's as musicians in the Mnniage at ("ana. The* predile'ction 
for large din ensions both in murals as well as in paintings on canvas is 
evident throughe)ut the 16th century. This lewe of s[)aciousne‘ss, size, and 
light reaches a culmination in 1’intoretto’s Paradise^ a mural done for the 
Council Chainbe'r of the* Doge's Palace*, which is 30 by 74 feet, the* world's 
largc'st (example in oil by a major painter. This [)icture, while* on a flat 
horizontal surface, is ne*ve*rtheiess built up on tlie principle* of a se*ri(*s of 
concentric circular zones, such as might be found in the* interior of a 
cupola. Containing as it doc's more than half a thousand figiut's, inc luding 
an c'ntire* orche'stra and angelic choir, it was apparently inspire*d by the 
cc'lestial vision Dante* bc'held in the third part of his Divuie (knnedy. 

Several cc)mpe)sitional forms are useci c^ften enough to establish thciii- 
selvc's as typical. The* first is the e*qual winged balance of opf)osites found in 
the Pastoral Concert (Fig, 11:10), Veiius and the Orfran Player (Fig. 11:11), and 
Sacred and Profane Love (Fig. 11:12). The counterpart of this is the balance 
of forward and l)ackward movement of compositions in depth as c'xempli- 
lied in the lattc*r two of these paintings. Secondly there are the spacious 
architectural settings found in the early example by Bellini and in the later 
academicism of Veronese’s feasts. Thirdly, there is the tendency toward a 
linear accent on the* diagonal, as found in Sacred and Profane Love, in Titian’s 
Rape of Enropa, Presentation in the Temple, and Bacchus and Ariadne, as well as 
in Veronc'se’s Feast in the House of Levi, And, finally, the building uf) of a 
picture in vertical ascending plant’s as found in Titian’s Assumption and the 
rising concentric zone's of Tintoretto’s Paradise. Combinc'd with the many 
experiments in perspective and illusionism, these factors all link together to 
locate the work of this place and time well within the broad style classifi¬ 
cation of the Venetian Baroque. 
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The frequency of the representation of musical subjects in Venetian paint¬ 
ing from the 14th century onward is in itself indicativ^e of tlu* important 
role this art played in the life of the city. While it is true that in other 
schools of painting musical subjects also occur, nowhere do they appear 
with greater frequency and with more emphasis. Angelic choirs with 
complex orchestrations appear regularly in 14th-century scenes honoring 
the Virgin. One of these, for example, a Madonna by Lorenzo, painted in 
1359, has a group of angels forming an orchestra consisting of two viols, 
two harps, four clarioiu'ts, a single trumpet, one zithi'r, a lute, and two 
portable organs, with a tambourine as the percussion section. In later 
paintings the frequency with which keyboard instruments occur is espe¬ 
cially notable. Particularly is this so in the 16th century when the organists 
of St. Mark's were among the leading musicians in Europe, commanding 
the respect and admiration of the entire civilized world. This tradition 
continued throughout the history of V’eni'tian painting, and the examples 
includ(xl hen* will bear this out. It is also of some importance that musical 
terminology has been widely used in art criticism, particularly in applica¬ 
tion to the works of the V^cnetian school. Marco Boschini, a 17th-century 
art critic, used such terms as orchestrak and concertare when n*f(*rring to the 
composition of a picture, and this has continued up to th(^ pr('S(*nt time 
when wc lind historians still speaking of Giorgione's ‘"^plastic orchestra¬ 
tion.” This seems to be an unnece.ssarily fanciful analogy leading princi¬ 
pally to confusion, and the term onhestraiion had better be confined only to 
pictures in which an orchestra is actually represent(*d. Far more significant 
is the fact that (iiorgione, Titian, Tintoretto, and VV'roncse all actually 
played musical instruments, took a lively interest in the developments in 
the city’s musical life*, and frequently employed small house orchestras to 
play for them while they were painting. A literary fri(*nd of 7uian's, 
Pietro Aretino, describes in a letter, dated April 7, 1540, how he arranged 
an exchange of services between the painter and the famed organ builder 
Al(‘ssandro degli Organi. ® In this deal 'Fitian agreed to paint Alessandro’s 
portrait, while the latter constructed a specially built organ for Titian’s 
hou.se as his part of the bargain. It is quite po.ssiblc that this is the in.stru- 
mc'nt depicted in Titian’s several versions of Venus and the Organ Player, 
One can see in Venice’s unique island situation some possibilities that 
would predispose the city to musical developments. Since there were no 
suburbs as in the ordinary city, the people would tend to come together 
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more frequently for their recreation than to scatter, and music-makinsr is 
always an important group activity in such circumstances. The Italian love 
of song was greatly enhanced by the natural sounding board of the waters 
of the canals. Everyone who knows the added resonance connected with 
singing in the bath can see that the Venetian canals formed a kind of 
gigantic community choral bathtub. Without trees and hills to break up 
the sound waves, the sonority of voices and church bells is greatly enhanced 
by floating over the water. The rhythmic lapping of the waves and the 
regular splash of the oars of the gondoliers added the rhythmical element 
to this natural acoustical environment. It is indeed hardly an accident that 
the romantic serenade sung by a lovtT under a fair lady’s balcony to the 
accompaniment of a lute, mandolin, or guitar was a Venetian invention. 
When all these factors are united with a distinguished musical tradition as 
well as the splendor of Vcn(!tian life, it can readily be seen that the stage 
was set for a high point in the development of the musical art. 

The Renaissance had rc'ached its highest peak of musical devcrlopment 
with the crystallization of the polyphonic style in lh(' writing of the N(‘ther- 
land composers. The general admiration for this art at the beginning of 
the 16th centur)' is reflect(‘d in the remark of oiu* Vincenzo Quirini, Vene¬ 
tian ambassador to the* court of Burgundy, to th(' effect that ‘‘there were 
three* things of the highest (!xc(’llence: first, the finc'st, most exquisite linen 
of Holland; second, the tapestries of Brabant, most beautiful in design; 
and third, the music, which certainly can be said to be perfect.” 

With such sentiments and admiration being expressed in official circles, 
it is not surprising to find that a Netherlander, Adrian Willaert, was ap¬ 
pointed in the year 1527 to the highest musical position in Venice, that of 
choirmast(T of St. Mark’s. This adoption of the northern musical ideal is 
still another instance of the cosmopolitanism of the Venetians, and Willaert, 
as a leading representative of this art, together with his successors, estab¬ 
lished Venice as a center of musical progress while Rome remained the 
bastion of tradition. Supporting this progressive aspect of X'enetian music 
was th(‘ r(‘lativ('ly greater degree of religious freedom that the city enjoyed. 
Both the clergy and the musicians of St. Mark’s were directly responsible 
to the Cbuncil of Ten and the Doge, rather than primarily to ecclesiastical 
authorities. This greater independence gave the Venetian composers 
chances for experimentation denied to those in more traditional centers. 
A host of new forms and modifications of older ones was the result. Among 
the vocal forms were the invention of the madrigal, the modification of the 
church motet, and the highly significant development of the polychoral 
style which made simultaneous use of two, three, and even four choirs. 
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A new idiom of independent instrumental music is found in the organ 
ifitonazione, ricarar, and toccata for keyboard solo, and in the sinfonta^ and 
early concertato and concerto forms for orchestra. Here the Venetian school 
spoke with a new voice and in tones of a highly individual character, 
modifying the old style and establishing th(‘ n('w. During the 16th century 
as the arsperfecta gradually lost hivor, it became known as the stile antico in 
contrast to the stHe moderno, which was so definitely assoc iated with Gio¬ 
vanni Gabrieli in Venice, \ancenzo (ialilei in Florence, Frt*scobaldi 
within the Roman orbit, and Claudio Monteverdi in Mantua and Venice. 

Thc‘ culmination oi' the musical developmcMit that had begun earlic'r in 
the c’c'ntury with Willaert was reached in the work of Giovanni Gabric'li, 
who held the position of first organist at St. Mark's from the year 1585 until 
his death. His principal works wctc published under the title oi Sympkoniae 
Sacrae^ Book I c:)f which aj:)p(‘ar(d in 1597, while Book H cc^ntaining his 
later work was published posthumously in 1615. The aichitcclural [)Ian of 
St. Mark’s predisposed ihc' choir toward developments distinct from those* 
associalt'd with the usual church plan. When a choir is concentrated in 
the relatively smallc'r sfiacc* at the end of a long nave*, it tends to be more 
unified than in a church built on the paltc*rn of a Gre'e*k c ro.ss with c'ejual 
arms. In St. Mark’s the* choir was placed on both side*s of the transept in 
two distinct groups, and each was supporte'd by its own organ. 'J’he 
acoustical [)ossil)ilitie*s of such a placeme‘nt we*re realized as early as 
Willacrt’s time and aftc*r much cxpeTimemtation formed the basis of Galiri- 
cli’s art. This polychoral style dissolved the unified e:horuses of the Nether- 
land tradition and heralded a new dex'eloprnent in the che^ral art. The.se 
chori spezz^ti—WU'raWy broken choruse'.s—as they were calk’d, added the 
element of spatial contrast to Venetian music and new color effects were 
made possible by them. These included the echo nuance, .so Important in 
the entire Baroque tradition; the alternation of two contrasting bodies of 
sound, such as chorus against chorus, a single choral line over a full choir, 
solo voice opposing full choir, instruments versus voices, and contrasting 
instrumental groups; the alternation of high and low voices; a .soft dynamic 
range juxtapo.s(*d with a loud one; the fragmentary versus the continuous; 
massive chords on one side with contrapuntal weaving together of many 
melodies on the other; and numerous contrasts of musical texture's. The 
resultant principle of duality is the basis for the concertato or concerting 
style, both words being derived from concerlare^ meaning to compete with 
or to strive against. The word appears in the title of some works Giovanni 
published jointly with his uncle Andrea Gabrieli in 1587: Concerti . . . per 
voci et stromenti (Concertos ... for voices and instruments). The term 
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later came to be widely used, with such titles as Concerti Ecclesiastici ap- 
p(‘aring frc'quenlly. (uovanni Gabrieli w^as one of the first to develop a 
distinelion between a vocal and instrumental style of writing, and the 
precise directions given in his later works as to instrumentation make it 
quite clear that he was thinking in terms of the coloi* of th(‘ various instru¬ 
ments at his command. This is in contrast to th(* custom of his [iredc'i essors 
who sp(‘cified principally the range of the instrumental parts only, leaving 
the choice up to th(‘ performer. When Gabrieli called for such combinations 
as violins, l)ass viols, eornetti (trumpets of wood), trombone's, and bas¬ 
soons, it is f)Ossible to bc'gin to speak of a specific orchestration, and his 
work thus lays tlie foundation for the modern orchestra. 

The mot('t In luclesiis (page' 454) from the se'e'ond |)art e^f the Syrnphoniae 
Sacrae is an exam]:)le of (iabrieli's most mature style. It is a nonlitur- 
gical motet in the se'ii.se that it was not intende'd for use in the regular 
part of the! serviee, such as the Mass or Canonical Hours. In such occa¬ 
sional pie'ce's as this the composer was able' te) relax the strong though un- 
writte'ii rule's e)f tradition in favor of a greater fre'C'dom. An astonishing 
instance' e)f t?)e' liturgical independence of Venice ha])pen('d just about the 
time' this me)tet was written. Under the guidance of the English Ambas¬ 
sador, Sir Henry Wotton, X’enice ade^pted the Anglican ritual in the year 
1604, se)me' e'ight years before Ciabrieli’s death. The fury of Rome was con- 
taineel in Pe)pe' Paufs subsequent threat of excommunication. Though the 
spe e ific e)ecasie)n for which this music was intended is unknown, this type 
of me)te't was the' appre)priate' music te) supi)ly the needs for such ceremonies 
as that depicted in Bellini's picture. Since the .setting was in the piazza 
rathe'r than inside the church, all the VVnetian le)ve of civic pomp and 
sple'ndor was here in evidence, anel Gabrieli’s music was in ewery respect 
able to fullill such demands. His art is as perfect an ('xpression of the spirit 
of the time and place as was that of his colleagues in th(' other arts—Titian, 
Veronese, Sansovino, and Palladio. 

The text of the work is as follows: 


1. In ecck'siis hencdicitc Domino, 
Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia. 

2. In omni loco dominationis bencdic, 

aninia mea, Doininuni. 

Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia. 

3. In Deo, salutari meo et gloria nica. 

Deus auxiliuni incum et spes mea 
in Deo est. 

Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia. 


1. Praise the I.ord in the congregation, 
.•Mleluia, alleluia, alleluia. 

2. In every place of worship praise the 

Lord, O my soul. 

Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia. 

3. In God, who is my salvation and 

glory, my help, and my hope 
is in God. 

Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia. 
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4. Dcus, tc invocamus, tc adoramus, 4. O God, we invoke thee, we adore 

Libera nos, salva nos, vivifica nos. thee, 

Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia. Deliver us, save us, enliven us. 

Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia. 

5. Deus, Deus, adjuior nosier aeternani. 5. O God, my God, our eternal judge. 

Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia. Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia. 

It will b(* noted that the text itself emphasizes the spatial element in the 
words congregafion and in every place of worship, and that its external rather 
than inward orientation is hardly intended to plumb the de{)ths of the 
human spirit. Hence the large and spacious tonal mural that Gabrieli 
makes of it is extremely appropriate. The structure of this work is based on 
th(‘ ret urnmee of th(' word Alleluia. This functions as a refrain and is set 
a|)art from the rest of the comfiosition, both by the joyful mood imy^lied 
by the word itself and l3y the triple rhythm of its setting, which is in con¬ 
trast to the prevailing quadruple measure of the principal sections. This 
notable rhythmic emphasis brought about by the contrast of the marchlike 
measure and the Iripla section is a possible clue to its function as a pro¬ 
cessional. The rhythm of four suggests the progress of the secular march 
step, and the cairn religious triple meter of the refrain suggests a pause in 
that progr(‘ss. The sectional form punctuated by the rondolike recurrence 
of the Alleluia part would also lend itself to the deployment of groups in a 
procession, leading to the finale where all forces are gathered together 
and united in one massive block of sound. 

While Bellini’s processional picture (Fig. 11:1) was painted a century 
befon' the splendor of Gabrieli’s music came into being, there is evidence 
that the composer was carrying on a well-established tradition. It wall be 
noted that a bra.ss choir is playing in the group on the extreme right of the 
picture (Fig. 11:18), and that a group of choristers in the lower left (Fig. 
11:19) is singing from scores they are carrying in their hands. P’inally the 
gathering of the whole procession is taking place in front of the library 
building at the extreme left, paralleling the gathering of all groups in 
the final part of Gabrieli’s motet. While the musical forces depicted in the 
painting are meager in comparison to those available to Gabrieli, this is 
entirely in keeping with the general growth of musical resources in the 
century that intervened between the two works. The separation of groups 
within the motet, together with the cumulative effect brought about as 
they gradually build up in volume, is both logical and appropriate for this 
type of occasion. In a reconstruction of the scene of Gabrieli’s motet, the 
four-part first chorus with the solo voices would be in the lead. Supporting 
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it would bt' a portable organ of proportions similar to the one in Titian's 
Vnius and ihe Origan Player (Fig. 11:11). They would be followed by the 
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instrumental group consisting of three cornetti, one viola, and two trom¬ 
bones. I he lact that the proc(*ssion is taking place out of doors with the 
plac(*inent of the groups at some distance apart calls for the use of brass 
instruments whose outdoor carrying power is greater than cither the voices 
or organ. Finally comes th(' large s(H:ond chorus with at least four sopranos, 
four altos, four tenors, and four basses, supported by its own portable 
organ. Only Clhorus I is broken by th(‘ separation of its voices, Chorus II 
always functions as a unit. 

1 he motet opens with lh(' sopranos of Chorus I singing the first verse to 
the accompaniment of the organ. The first Alleluia n'frain (measu^^s 6 
through 12) is taken by the sopranos of Chorus I, all of Chorus II and the 
organ. The tenors of Chorus I then do the second verse w'ith organ ac¬ 
companiment (measures 13 31), while the Alleluia following this vers(‘ is 
the same as at first. Now coiik' the blazing chords of the instrumental 
Sinfonia (32 43) with their strange almost barbaric dissonances. The third 
verse is done in tw^o-part counterpoint by th(^ altos and tenors of Chorus I 
supported now by the six part instrumental group witliout organ. Fhe 
Allc‘luia alK'r this verse (93 99) is taken by the same two voices of Cho¬ 
rus I w'ith the full Chorus II and organ without the brass enstanble. Wtsc 4 
with its Alh'luia is .soinetinu\s omitted in performance, and the fifth vers(‘ 
is don(‘ for full double chorus, instrumental ensemble, and organ, making 
a total of 14 ind('pendent i)arts. The cumulative climax is brought about 
by the final grandiose union of all vocal and instruiiKaital forces ending in 
a massive cad('nce radiating with glowing color and producing the huge 
sonoritv' nec(‘ssary to bring sucli a work to its close. Fhe brassy magnificc'ncc 
of th('S(* massive sounds seems determined to fill the out of doors, just as 
tlu'y had filled the vast interior of St. Mark's. 

'rh(‘ skillful and gradual building up of volume should be noted in the 
concerted effect of the alternation of sopranos and full chorus, tenors and 
full chorus, the instrumental Sinfonia first alone, then in combination with 
tenors and altos, the instrum(*nfal texture against the choral supported by 
organ, and finally th(‘ union of all. I’he frequent doubling of a line in 
octaves serves as a means of projecting it out of the ensemble into the fore¬ 
ground and is one of the distinctive traits of Ciabritii’s style. An example of 
this is found in measure 176, where the ascending figure in eighth notes in 
the soprano line of Chorus II is doubled an octave higher by the first 
trumpet part, and in the following measure the contrapuntal imitation of 
this appears in the ttaior part of Chorus II doubled an octave lower by the 
first trombone. This doubling process, particularly in relation to the out¬ 
side parts, is a means by which the composer achieves spaciousness. This is 
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particularly noticeable, for example, in such a place as measures 7, 9, 10, 
and 12, <ind in the similar place in each succeeding Alleluia, where the 
notes of the high sopranos of Chorus I are doubled by the basses of Chorus 
II. The great elaboration of the instrumental parts as in the swooping 
sixteenth-note figure of measures 43-47 point to a system of ornamentation 
specifically associated with instrumental virtuosity. Toward the end in 
measures 165-167 the four top parts clearly indicate a vocal line written 
for highly trained soloists, which reveals a conccrlalo betwc'en four solo 
voices and the full chorus. Finally it should be pointed out that the re¬ 
currence of the s(‘ven-measure Alleluia refrain holds the structure of the 
composition together in a tightly knit rondolike form that has the effect 
of preventing the intervening episodes, the diversified broken choral lines, 
and the vocal and instrumental color effects from disrupting the unity of 
the whole. 

The identification of Cabric'li's music with the early Baroque style is 
contained in his union of opposites and his emphasis of the new law of 
duality. This is found in such instances as his opposition of soprano and 
bass; the echoing of his double choirs; the color of voices and instruments; 
solo and chorus; the rivalry in virtuosity of two organs or instrumental 
ensembles; the harmonic and contrapuntal textures; the interplay of high 
and low extremes of pitch; piano and forte dynamics; diatonic and chro¬ 
matic harmony; the forward movement of the march rhythm against the 
more static triple meter; the progressive ideal embodic'd in the changing 
episodic sections of the motets versus the retrogressive tend(!ncy inherent 
in the idea of repetition; and the sacred liturgical manner of writing con- 
trastc’d with the free occasional style associated with civic ceremonials. 
All these oppositions merge together in the Baroque union of antitheses, 
the resolution of which into a significant unity of opposites becomes one of 
the principal distinguishing features of the new style. 

IDEAS 

While V'enice reached the climax of her cultural hegemony in the 16th and 
early 17th centuries, a long history of general eminence extended back into 
the early Byzantine period and was to project forward in decline to com¬ 
paratively recent times. 'J'he fact that it was not one of those brief meteoric 
florescences tended to secure far greater influence in the spread of the ideas 
that developed there. The lavishness of its style of living, for instance, was 
the envy of the civilized world, and the commercial relations with both 
Orient and Occident paved the way for the eventual currency of its artistic 
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and musical ideals. In all directions and in all the arts the Influence of 
Venice was facilitated by the highly developed printing industry that 
flourished there. The writings lif Palladio and others found their way by 
this means into libraries all over Europe and eventually to America. The 
printing of musical .scores assund Venetian composers of general fame and 
prominence in other countries, ju.sl as the printing there of the works of 
the composers of other countries kept them abreast of developments ('Ise- 
where. \^en(*tian diplomacy succe.ssfully steered a middle course between 
the Scylla of Reformation and the Charybdis of Counter-Reformation. As a 
consequence Wnetian innovations in the arts of architecture and painting 
were eagerly adoptc'd in lh(' Church and court circles of Spain and France, 
two of the staunchest supporters of the Roman hi(Tarchy. Both the clergy 
and the aristocrac y needed the impre.ssive sph'iidor of the arts in building 
and maintaining ihew exalted positions in the society of those times. The 
more monumental the buildings, th(‘ more lavish their decorations, the 
more* grandiose and more costly their musical entertainments, the more 
the arts served their purpose*. H(*nc(' their patronage (‘ag(Tly sought out the 
re'presentatives of the richest expression of this ideal, which was found at 
that time in the work of the \'enetian artists and craftsmen. In the Counter- 
Reformation ('ountries church music remained more constant to the* Roman 
tradition, and Venc'tian musical invention found acceptance princi])ally 
in secular circles. Howe\'er, to the Reformation countries, such as Holland, 
Scandinavia, and particularly northern Germany, Venice became a 
veritable musical Mecca. Sweelinck (1562-1621), foremost composer of 
the Netherlands in the late 16lh and early 17th centuries, was a pupil of 
Andrea Gabrieli and a colleague and admirer of his nephew Giovanni. 
Heinrich Schiitz (1585 1672), most illustrious German composer of the 
17th century, brought the Venetian music al idc'als to his country from long 
sojourns there as a pupil and colleague of Giovanni Gabrieli. 'Fhe greater 
liturgic al frec‘doin found in \"enelian musical forms promoted their accept¬ 
ance in the religious observances of the new Protestant faith precisely be¬ 
cause of thc'ir deviation from orthodox Roman models. This artistic tradi¬ 
tion was thus establishcxl in (icTinany through Schiitz and his successors 
and was transmitted intact to J. S. Bach (1685 -1750), becoming one of the 
foundations of his great art. Thus the principal ideas found in the arts here 
are not confined by any means to the Venetian city limits, and by their 
wide currency they actually became the basic vocabulary of the new^ 
language of the Baroque style. These ideas in the several arts converge in 
four principal tendencies that lift the Venetian arts over the Renaissance 
threshold into the Baroque style: a new dynamic and progre.ssive concept of 
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space, a frankly hedonistic enjoyment of life, the restraining force* of aca- 
d(*iTiicism, and a ruling principle based on the' dramatic union of oj;posites. 

Dynamic Space 

The merging of religious and secular elements embracing all the arts as 
exemplified in the festivals of the sr//o/r and, in j)articular, the one shown in 
Bellini's [)ainting is evidence' of a new altitude toward life and a distinctive 
form of civic gathering. 'I’he coining and going of great crowds, coin])rising 
at times almost tht* entire populace of the* city, within tlu' ample dimensions 
of St. Mark's Sejuare also points to a ce'rtain iVeedom of social movement. 
It was natural, therefore, for the \'en<‘fians to think in U'rms of spaciousness. 
1'h(' friendly open quality of Sansovino's Library building, and that of the 
Basilica by Palladio at \’icenza, is an architectural expression of this idea. 
The W'lK'lian concept of sj)ac(* is nt'ver inert but always d\’namic in tlie 
sense that it forms a sc'lting for progn'ssivc* mo\’(‘m(*nt in wc'll-defined 
directions. The progTe.ss of fk'llini's Proccssiov in St. Mark's Srinnre is clearly 
indicated in the moveiiK'nt in the pi(‘ture from th(' right background, 
passing in front of tlu* obsc’rver, and ending in tlu* k'ft background. The 
clrarnatit' content of Titian's Sana/ ayid Profane l.ore is f('lt in the diagonal 
mov(‘iiient from lower left to upper right. The same painter's Assumption 
mo\’es in planes iVom the bottom to the to|) of the picture, forward and 
backward movtanent is jiresent in siu'h compositions in depth as ( uorgion(''s 
Pastoral (Concert, and 'Titian's Penns and the Otoan Hayer, while \a'ron(‘S(‘\s 
feasts teem with movement in all dirc'ctions. Tlu* architectural designs of 
Sansovino and Palladio take this freedom of motion into account and pro¬ 
vide for the accessibility of all parts of a building to the whole, such as in the 
\ulla Rotonda. This is equally true of the cumulative eifect producc'd by 
Cabri(‘li's I)roken choirs as they merge into (‘ver larger volumes of sound 
climaxed l)y the union of them all. The tossing l)ack and forth of .sound 
masses, and the frecjuent cadences and use of refrain also rf'inlbrce the s('ns(' 
of movement in (iabrieli's music. The visual rellection of the facade of a 
building in the water of a canal, the us(* of mirrors in interiors to increase 
th(' p('rc<'ption of light and space, the shifting of foregi'ound and back¬ 
ground interest in a [)ainting composed on the j)rin(aple of composition in 
def)th, and the spatial exploitation cjf acoustics in th(‘ ('clio dynamic in 
music are all translations of a common basic id('a worked out in the .separate 
technical possibilities of the various arts. 

Just as the visual arts reveled in illusions, such as the broken pediments of 
Palladio's interpenetrating temple facades (as in that of II Redentore) and 
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\ (‘roiK^sc s (’x;v^.i^crat('(l s[jalial cITitIs, so also dors tlir Waiclian music 
make s])atial and acoustical (‘xperiments a part of its stvic. The increased 
dimensions in all the various arts is also (juite evid('nt. Palladio's inUadors 
are d(*sigiicd (or lar^(‘ t»atherino’s and also to impress visitors by their very 
s[)a(‘iousn('ss so n<‘C(‘ssary to tli(‘ i>rand rnanru'r of living to which his clients 
as[)ired. His pnderencc' for c(‘ntral [dans for such private dwidlings as lh(‘ 
V ilia Rotonda as well as lor chundi buildings is, as he says, l)ecause '‘none 
is more capacious than the round." The growth in si/e of paintings with 
I’itian, Tintoretto, and Wronese is a remarkable phenomenon in itself'. 
JTe dimensions aloiu* pnalispose th(‘m to the monumental. 'Phe grandeur 
of sound and the vast music al resourcc/s emj)loye(i in (hibricdi’s polychcjral 
motets also (‘xc('c*d(‘d ain tiling before thedr time. The V'enc'tian eonee]:)t 
of the human figure is likc'vvise large and anij)l(‘. Evcai womanhood, draped 
and imdra|)ed, ai:)proaclies the* monurnentality of the spacious fa(^:adt‘s of 
the buildings. th<‘ lai’gc* dimc'nsions of the' canvases, and the huge vocal and 
instrumcmtal sonorilic's of the* motc'ts. All these things point in the direction 
of ih(‘ grandiose'; and in this dynamic' concept of space, one aspect of the life 
and arts of Wnice finds its unitv. 

Hedonism 

'riie inc'vitabic' ac eompanimc'nt of this idea of spaeiousnc'ss was the desire to 
fill it with an appropriatc'ly lavish style' of living. The* e'sseniial he'donism of 
the \ (‘iieiian mere liant found c'xprc'ssion both in his re'ligious as well as in 
his se'cular life. 'Phe frequence' with w'hich re[)rese'ntations of the Bacchus 
and Ariadne myth occur in the paintings, in i)e)etie* allusions, and as a 
subje'ct for drama and ope*ra h'avc' little* doubt about the popularity there 
of the* (ireco-Roman god of wine, feasting, and revelry. Veronese's love of 
crowds is reflected in his painting offcasts as well as in his disarming remark 
to the* Inejuisition when he says that if a large* picture has some room left 
ovc'r, he fills it u|) with figures. 'Phe multie horal musical style with the large- 
number of participants is tlie musical eeiuivalent of this love of crowds and 
festivit)'. The love of ornarne'ntation runs also as a cross eurre-nt through the 
architectural ernbellishme’nts of such buildings as the Peyggie'tta at the base of 
the Cam[)anilc by Sansovine), the elaborate details of Ve-reme-se’s feasts, and 
the trills and e)the'r melodic adea nments of the vocal and instrumc'ntal lines 
of (labrieli’s music. This hedonistic de*light in the senseis—whether for the 
eye*, the ear, the palate, or the mind—denotes a joyous pursuit of pleasure 
for its own sake. Here again a common idea pervades each of th(^ arts. 
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Academicism 

The idea of academicism stands in contrast with both the foregoing tend¬ 
encies. It runs counter to Invishness and oV'Crdecoration by promoting the 
continuity of the Renaissance love for tlu' austere structur(\s of Greco- 
Roman antiquity. When compared to the dynamic forward-looking and 
I)rogressive developments of \\*netian s])ace, the academic idea acts as a 
balance to spatial excesses by leaning in th(' opposin' direction backward 
toward a more static idc'al. This academicism is clearly evident in the 
architectural designs of Sansovino and Palladio, both of whf)m made 
consistent attempts to adapt classical archit('ctural forms to fulfill con¬ 
temporary needs. V'eronese also exemplilies the same academicism in his 
('ompositional structure. Mis predihxaion for symmetry, closed form, and 
the unifying function of andiitectural backgrounds are all earmarks of the 
academic apjiroach. I'his also is a Wnetian pi(‘torial adaptation of a 
Renaissance painting principle that ran as an undercurrent through the* 
work of artists from Ciiotto to L(*onardo da Vinc i. Lastly Gabriedi's con¬ 
tinuation cjf the Renaissance contrapuntal tc'chnique is a musical counter¬ 
part of the above. With all his innovations, Gabrieli really continued the 
Netherlands tradition that was established by Willaert. It remained for his 
grc'at W'lK'tian succ'essor Claudio Monteverdi to make the full break. By 
transmitting the Renaissance contrapuntal tradition to the northern com¬ 
posers of the 17th century, he saved them from the monodic extremes 
a.ssociatcd with the Florentine composers Cialilei, Peri, Caccini, and their 
followers. Hence the idea of academicism finds its place in each of the 
(‘xpressive facets of the Venetian style. 

Dramatic Union of Opposites 

While simple contrast is found in all art styles, the Venetian artists con¬ 
sistently employed opposing (elements in their dc^signs to promote a fec'ling of 
dramatic tension. Their style transcends simple duality by pairing off 
carefully chosen oppositc's, by empha.sizing the interplay of positive and 
negative forces, and by strc'ssing dissonance. This dramatic aspect of the 
several arts has already been pointed out in the sections that treated each 
separately. It remains only to point out the extent to which this contrast of 
opposites is present in all. In archiU'cture it is found in such instances as the 
opposition between the structural dements of a building and the individual 
units of ornamentation, and between two interpenetrating temple pedi¬ 
ments, one complete and one broken, as in Palladio’s church fagades. It is 
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also found in the contrast of the predominantly rectangular designs of such 
temple facades and the circular forms of the rotunda and cupola in Palla- 
dian buildings. In painting it is manifest in such compositions as Titian’s 
Sacred and Profane Love with its c losed and cjpcm backgrounds and opposing 
interests on either side*, in the' fill(‘d and open spaces of Veronese’s fetive 
pictures, and in many others. It is contained in the very essence of the 
concerting idea in the music of Gabricdi with the continuous counterplay cjf 
a rich varic'ty of vocal and instrumental sc^norities and the opposition of 
homophonic and polyphonic textures. The recurrence of contrasting tex¬ 
ture's in each of the arts is still another instance of the same idea. In architec¬ 
ture it is the opposition of smooth and rough materials; in painting, the 
clothed and unclothc'd figures, the smooth flesh and rich textiles; in music, 
the voice's versus instruments, large and small (‘nst'rnbles. In finding unity 
in such a rich surface play of contrast and coleirs, the arts eif Wnice' truly 
achieve'd a miracle that eoinpares favorably with that which teiok place in 
Bellini's Procession in St. Markus Square. 
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THE COUNTER-REFORMA¬ 
TION BAROOUE STYLE 


SPAIN, LATE 16th CENTURY 

I'hrou^li ili(‘ v(‘n<'rnl)lc iiislitulions of (oncjursl, matrimony, and patri¬ 
mony, Sjjain in (he latter |)ar( of the 16th century had become the most 
povvc'rful countr\' in (he world. 'Hie voyages of Columbus and the cx})loits of 
the concphsladores who followcxl in his wake brought most of North, 
Central, and Soutli America undc'r (he Spanish crown. By a combination of 
marriage, heredity, and liigh linance, C.harlcs I of Spain became rulcT of 
.Austria, lh<‘ l.ow Countries, most of ChTinany, and Charles V of the Holy 
Roman l‘hn|)ire. I h(‘reafter hi' continuixl to add to his dominions by seizing 
many ol the islands of I hi' Mi'diterranean and laigi' parts of Italy. When he 
finally abdicated to spend his dec lining yc'ars in monastic seclusion, it could 
be stated with coiniction that he* had been the most powerful European 
ruler since the days of ancient Rome. His vast lealm fell to his younger 
brother Ferdinand and his .son Philip. As king of Spain, Philip H was still 
the lord of the Low' Countrii's and most of (lie Western Hemisphc're. By 
annexing Portugal, togc'dier with its Asiatic and African posse.s.sions as wcdl 
as its islands scatterixl over the .seven seas, hi* could claim in truth that he 
was till' rulc'r of an empire on which the sun nevc'r set. Thc' monopoly of the 
spicc' track' of the Orient and tlie gold and silver mines of the Nc'w Wi^rld 
w'erc' pouring such fabulous richc's into the Spanish treasury that Philip had 
the w'hc'rc'withal at his disposal to beeome one of the greatest art patrons the 
world has ever known. His youthful environment at his father's cosmopoli¬ 
tan court, where he w'as in daily contact with 'Fitian and other leading 
European artists, further paved thc w'ay for his lifelong inteax'st in the arts. 
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Spain had always been a land of contrasts, with its verdant subtropical 
regions and its desolate barren plateaus, its legendary heroes and its quix¬ 
otic knights, wealthy grandees and landless peons, saints such as Ignatius 
Loyola and sinners such as Don Juan, visionary iny'stics and un\ it Iding 
heretics, sincere pictv and fanatical religiosity; love of life and t enter of the 
cruel Inquisition. If these contrasts seem somewhat sharper in the second 
half of the 16 th century than at other times, it is probably because the 
world's spotlight was beamed more intensely on Spain during the period of 
her gR'atness, and because the conflicts brought about by the forces of the 
Counter-Reformation, colonial expansion, and thf! struggle for European 
hc‘geinony- were centered at this time in the Iberian peninsula. Many of 
tliese contrasts were reflected in the personality of Philip himself, who was 
perpetually lorn between the desire for religious devotion and the necessity 
for worldly activity, between austerity' and grandeur, frugality and magnifi¬ 
cence. While his personal tastes were simple to the point of severity, he 
nevertheless surround(‘d his royal office with all the rigors of the Spanish 
ceremonial, th(' most circumscribed courtly e tiquette known in Europe. It 
had the effeert of isolating the monarch himsedf and of imposing an almost 
intolerable loneliness that served only to intemsify his interest in religious 
and artistic expnvs.sion. 

Philip was alway^s acutely aware of the responsibility that went with the 
title of His Catholic Majesty, and during his nagn S[)ain became the secular 
center of the Counr<T-Reformation. Pious to th(‘ point of fanaticism, he 
would hav(' preferred the life of a monk, \(*t it was mandatory that the 
Spanish court be inaintained on an appropriately lavish level. Politically he 
was an exponent of monarchical absolutism and the centralized state; and 
he saw that the best way of promoting the unity" of his kingdom was to 
draw all the feudal nobles to his court where he could keep a watchful eye 
on their activities. He personally selected the obscure but centrally located 
town of Madrid for his capital, though at the time it was not even important 
enough to be the see of a bishop. An enormous building program con.se- 
quently had to be undertaken in order to house the court and provide* city 
palaces for the aristocracy. With the riches of the Old World and the 
unlimited resources of the New at his command, he tried to attract the lead¬ 
ing artists of Europe to help him build and embellish his chosen capital. His 
ambassadors were all under instructions to report the availability of any 
masterpiece of painting or sculpture, and to comb Italy for artists who 
would be willing to go to Spain and attach themselves to his entourage. 

While remaining in their native cities, Titian and other Italian artists 
continued to paint for Philip. The Spanish architect Juan Bautista de 


Toledo was persuaded to leave Italy and journey to Madrid. Domenicos 
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Tht'otocopoulos, ;i youn.i* (;r(*ek painter who had studied in Venie(‘ and 
Rome, was allra('!(xl to Sj)ain where he was to b(*corne know'n as the for- 
li^ntT kl Circeo (the (irec'k). 1 lie Spanish cornposc'r Victoria, though he 
was fuJly establisli(‘d in Rome, dcxlicated a book of Masses to Philip in the 
hop(‘ of receiv ing a ('ourt commission. From all jwrts of EurofK*, artists 
known and unknown, attracted by the glitter of Spanish gold. Hocked to 
Madrid in st'aicli ol lam(‘ and fortune. While the 16th century thus saw the 
rise ol Spain to a |)innac]e of powen and prestige, the following cc'ntury w^as 
to witness its diminution and decliiu'. Th(‘ preec'dent that Charles V and 
Phili|) II (Established as patrons of th(‘ arts, however, had sufhcienl mo¬ 
mentum to continue undiminish(M through the reigns of Philip III and 
Philip IN', and thus to round out a full century of brilliant artistic activatv. 


ARCHITECTURE 

Bound bv- th(‘ t(Tms of his father's will to build him a tomb, bound bv his 
own solemn oath to fcamd a monast(Ery d(‘dicated to the S|)anish martyr 
St. I.avvren(‘(‘. on vvhos<‘ day he gainc'd his gn'at military victory ova‘r the 
French, and bound also by his intense' religious fervor and his consciousness 
of his royal i)rcrogalives, Philip II envisioned a vast architc'clural prqjf'ct 
that would c oordinate all these* div*erse objectives as well as resolv e* some* e)f 
his own iniK'r conflicts. As the i)lan matured in his mind, this monument 
was te) l)e at once a t(*mple to Cjexl, a mausoleum for his ancestors and 
dc'se endanls, a national archive of arts and le'tte*rs, a dwe’lling [dace for 
the Hieronomite monks, a college and .seminary, a place of pilgrimage with 
a he)s[)iee* for the rece-ption of strange'rs, a royal re*sidence, and in general a 
symbol e)f the magnifie e'iie e of the Spanish monarchy. 

The Escorial 

A site* in the barren foothills of the Chiadarrama Mountains about 30 mile's 
from Madrid was chejsen. The small nearby village*, which was named 
Escorial from the scoriae, or refuse, e)f the ancient iron mine's of the rc'gion, 
gave the royal retreat its name; while the adjacent stone ejuarries provided 
the unending su|)ply of yc'llowish-gray granite blocks with which the struc¬ 
ture was built. The original plans we're drawn up f)y Juan Bautista de 
Tolc'do wdio liad studie'd with Jacopo Sansovino and Palladio and workc'd 
on St. Pctc'r’s in Rome undc'r the dirc'Ction of Michelangelo. Philip, how- 
evc'r, had a hand in the [)lanning and was continuously making suggestions 
and alterations. Juan Ikmtista died scjon after the project was begun, and 
by the time his disciple and collaborator Juan de Herrera tciok over, 
Philip’s ideas had grown so that the plans had to be completely revised. 
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According to Philip’s instructions, the monument had to embody the 
ideals of “nobility without arrogance, majesty without ostentation.” Both 
Philip and his lather, as pillars of the Church and as international rulers, 
were conscious of the reincarnation of Roman power in their empire and 
kingdoms. The Roman classical style, as formulated by Palladio and others, 
seemed b('st to symbolize thenr international position and prestige. The 
simplicity of the fiscorial and its generally severe charactcT were therefore in 
keeping with Philip’s personal taste; and the hard unyielding stone itself 
exercised a still further n'straining influence on the architects and decora¬ 
tors. As it stands, thc‘ monument is a vast quadrangle of almost 500,000 
square feet, which is subdivided into a symmetrical system of courts and 
cloisters (Fig. 12:1). The form symbolically refers to the gridiron of St. 
I.awrence on which he met his martyrdom. The corner towers can be said 
to represent the legs of the iron grill, while the palace, which projects 
from the east end, forms its handh\ Elsewhere in the building the grill idea 
is widely usc'd as a decorative motive. 

The sides (Fig. 12:2) pr(\s(‘nt a long expanse of wall, entirely devoid of 
d<'Coration, their monotony brokem only by tlu' endless rows of seriated 
windows. The princi])al entrance, found on the west front (Fig. 12:1), is 
carried out in tlu' slri('( Doric ordc'r with only the royal coat of arms and a 
colossal statu(‘ of St. Lawrence holding his gridiron to relieve tlie gen< ral 
austerity. The portal leads into the Patio of the Rings, which is named 
from th<' statue's of Dav id, Solomon, and the other kings of Lsrael that stand 
ov('r the (‘ntranc'c to the imposing church, which is located on the central 
axis. Herrera ada])ted the' [dan as well as many of the interior and exterior 
details of the basilica fi'om Mich('langelo’s original design for St. Peter’s 
(Fig. 10:19). It is a centralized structure, following the form of a Greek 
cross and culminating in a dome that rises more than 300 feet over the 
floor. The main body of the basilica is conceived in the strong and dignified 
Doric style, relieved by a .series of chapels, numerous altars with painted 
altar [)ieces, and the ornate organ lofts. The choir is carried out in the 
Corinthian order and is divided into two sections, each wing having a 
separate organ loft w'ith balconies of brass gilt enclosing the instruments 
themselves. Since Philip frequently participated in the devotions of the 
monks, he had his own stall in the choir near a door through which mes¬ 
sages could be handed to him. Still another door communicated with his 
priv^ate apartment so that it was possible for him to attend services from 
there as well. Below the high altar is the burial crypt known as the Royal 
Chapel of the Pantheon, which was finished later during the reign of 
Philip IV. In it the kings and queens of Spain repose in Baroque coffins 
arranged in strict hierarchical order. 




Fig. 12:3. Herrera. Escorial. Court oj the Evangelists. 210' x 207'. 1563-1584 (Courtesy Spanish 
State Tourist Office) 
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Much of the I.scoriars area is cJ('voted to th(* monastery and seminary of 
th(* order of St. Jerome. I’fu' heart of their se^ction is the hand.somely de¬ 
signed double-decked cloister known as the Patio de los Evangelistas 
(Fig. 12:3). It faces one wing of the church, and the enclosed walk below is 
again in th(' Doric order with its s(‘vere frieze punctuated by the rhytlnnical 
triglyphs. Still more space for monastic meditations is provid('d by the Ionic 
gallery, wliich, in turn, is surmounted above by a balustrade in tlu^ Palla- 
dian manner. In th(‘ c(‘nter of the garth is a small structure of polychrome 
marblt' (hat functions as an ('cho of the great dome of the church which 
soars above it. Statues by Monegro of (‘ach of the four Evang(‘lists look 
outward from their niches toward thedr respective pools, which are watcTcd 
from spouts in the forms of the symbolic evangelical beasts. 

In the palac(‘ section are found th(‘ nTcption halls, the impressive 
gall<*ri(‘s, an.l the state dining rooms that go with the grandeur of the proud 
S|)anish monarchy. M’he only departure from th(‘ prevailing air of pomp and 
s|:)l(‘ndor is (he monastic severity of Philip’s own a|:)artment. fdsewliCTe tliere 
ar(' tlu' (juarlers of (he major-domos, the s('(T('taries of state, th(‘ lords of the 
b(‘dchamlK‘r, lodgings for ;nnbassadors, and apartrnemts for mcmlxa’s of th(‘ 
roNal family. Soiiu' galleries liax'e mural and (‘ciling decorations devoted to 
the great battle's of Spanish history; otluTs are hung with rich Flemi.sh 
tajH'Stries (le})i('(ing Biblical, mythologie'al, and literary subjects. I'he pic¬ 
ture' galle'ries contain a vast lumilx'r of the paintings that were purchased 
so libeially over the' centurie's by the Sfjanish kings. The Kscorial still 
house's many of Philip's own eT)lIection of the Wnetian masters he so mue h 
admire'd. Other Italian seliools as we'll as Ide'uiish and native Spanish 
artists are' also r(‘|)re'se'nted with outstanding example's. Of inte're'st also is the 
library, a barrel-v'aulte'd structure* with its east and we*st windows arrangeel 
aeee)reling te) the* maxims of Vitruvius. A drawing for its decoration 
(Fig. 12:4) with ele'tailed notes of instrue tion to the artists shows that 
He‘rre*ra kept a lirrn hand on every aspect of the de*sign of his building. Many 
rare me'diex’al jnanuscri|)ts and e'odices are housed in this library as well as 
the royal eollection of me'dals, ceaiis, and bronze's. Among its treasurers are 
the manuscripts e)f the* be)oks ejf St. riieresa of Avila, that pillar of the 
Counter-Re'formatie)!! who was once a guest of Ring Philip at the Ese'orial. 
Works of the great Arabie* and Jewish authors are placed in a special en- 
cle)sure where they can be' seen but ne)t read or touched. 

So vast is the Ese orial as a whole that it has been estimatexl it would be 
ne'ce-ssary to walk te'ii miles in order to go through every room. On it 
Philip lavished the energie's of nearly 40 ye'ars of his leisure, and it was his 
fondest wish to see it e ompletexl during his lifetime. Most of the work actu¬ 
ally was done before his demise, but the Pantheon and many details of the 



Hg. 12:4. Herrera. Design for the Decvratimi of the Escnrial Lihrary. Diawing. Il?4''xl9''. 
British Museum, London 

complex .structure remained for his successors to carry through to comple¬ 
tion. The fact that the building was conceived and built mainly under one 
patron in less than half a century gives it a closer unity than palaces such as 
the Vatican and the Louvre, which evolved over man\’ centuries and 
constantly vv^ere changing with the varying tastes and fortunes of their 
proprietors. For this reason too, the E.scorial appears to be dominated by 
the restle.ss melaneholy .spirit of its founder, w'hich seems to have crystallized 
here into the rigidity and majesty of death. The Escorial nevertheless 
remains unique among the buildings of the world, combining as it does in a 
single structure the functions of a royal residence, military fortress, colos¬ 
sal church, national art gallery, state archives and library, monastery, 
theological college, pantheon of Spanish kings, and se|)ulchre of princes. 

The Florid Baroque 

E.xereising the prerogatives of an absolute monarch, Philip insisted on the 
right to pass on the suitability and style of every public building that was 
undertaken during his reign. Herrera, as the court architect, was com¬ 
missioned to inspect the plans of all such structures and as a consequence 
became an artistic dictator who enforced the conservative, restricted pref¬ 
erences of his royal master on the nation. Not until after Philip’s death was 
Spain free to develop the florid Baroque style that is now such a prominent 










Fig. 12:5. (ioiTiezcle Mora. iaC/dwa, Fagade. . Casa de las Conchas (House of the Shells). 
1514. Salamanca (Courtesy Spanish State Tourist Office) 
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feature of the fare of its large cities. Some of its emotional exuberance and 
excesses as well came about as a direct reaction to the austere formalism of 
Philipps time, fearing designs, fantastic forms, curved lines, the spiral twist 
of corkscrew columns rapidly replac ed the severe fajadc'S and traditional 
classical ordc'rs enforced by Herrera. 

Two buildings in Salamanca (Fig. 12:5) dating about a century apart 
will serve as illustrations. The Casa de las (Conchas, or House of the Shells, 
is a Renaissance structure built in 1514, well before Philip's time. It n(*ver- 
the'less shows the tendency toward applied decoration that was po[)ulai*ly 
known as the plateresquc style, a name derived from the Spanish word 
plati'ro. or silve'rsmith. Across the stree't is the church of the' Jesuit College of 
La Clerica, which w'as begun after the' period of Philif) and Herrera. The 
lowe'r part dates from the early 17th century and was designed by Juan 
(joinc'z de Mora. Fato though it still adheres nominalh’ to the classical 
ordcTs, the decorative urge is cle'arly active' in the' attached composite 
columns and in the Baroejue triglyphs above' the'in, as well as in many of the' 
other details. The Icnvt'rs and gable be'lemg to the latter |)arl of the' centurv 
and were excTute'd by Churriguera, whose* name* is assoc iated with the more 
florid aspects of the Spanish Baroque. 

PAINTING 

When LI (iireco left Italy for .S])ain, he carried with him recommendations 
to the* Church authorities but not to the' court. The logical de'stination there¬ 
fore was Toledo, the religious C'e'iile'r where he first e\stablish('d himsc'lf; but 
the activitic's at Madrid naturally enough e'xc'ru'd a magnetic attrac tion for 
the young artist. It was not until 1580, how'cvc'r, that he receivc'd a com¬ 
mission from Philip II wdiic h rc'sulted in his c'arly masterj^ic'ce, The Martyr¬ 
dom of St. Maurice (Fig. 12:6). It was intendc'd as an altar|)i('ee for the chapc'l 
dedicated to that saint in the large church at the I^scorial where his relic's 
are preserved. The subject is one tyfacal of the* Counter-Rc'formation in 
that it has to do with the dilemma of the individual who is caught between 
conflicting loyalties. St. Maurice, tlie figure in the right foreground, was 
the cornmandc'r of the Theban Legion, a unit of Christians serving in the 
Roman imperial army. An order has come* threjugh commanding them to 
acknowledge the orthodox Roman deities or be put to dc'ath. As he con¬ 
sults with his staff officers, their positions in the argument arc revealed by 
the expressive gestures of their hands. Clhrist, it is true, had sanctioned by 
his own example the rendering unto Cac'sar the material things that are 
Caesar’s, but the worship of false idols was another matter. The line was 











Fig. 12:7. El Greco. Assumption oj the Virgin, 13' 2" x 7' 6". c.1577. Art Institute, 
Chicago 
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thus clearly drawn, and a choice had to be made between duty to the state 
and Church, between the city of man and the city of God. For St. Maurice 
there is only one possible decision, and his hand therefore points upward. 

El Greco’s spiral composition is well adapted to convt'y the tension 
between the material and spiritual realms, the earthly and unearthly, the 
natural and sujKTnatural, the terrestrial and celestial. It is felt in the 
twitching inuscl(‘s, (he flamelikc fingers, the taut faces, and in the swirling 
upward motion of the composition itself. In serpentine fashion it winds 
around to the left iniddleground wIktc! St. Maurice is seen again, this time 
giving comfort to the men as they await their turn for decapitation. The 
tempo is acc('lc‘raled toward the background where the nude figures of the 
army seem already to have parted company with corporeality and arc 
drawn into the spiritual vortex that bears them aloft on a Dante.sque 
whirlwind. The eye is led inexorably upward by the constantly increasing 
color movement and light intensity from the darker hues below to the 
vai)orous pink and white clouds above. There one beholds a visionary vista 
in th(' h('a\'(‘ns, where some of the floating angelic figures are hovering 
and holding crowns for those who suffer and die below, while still others are 
prochicing (he strains of celestial harmony. 

In spite of the grimness of the subject, the light transf)arent color 
palette El CJreco us('s givc's the work an almost festive air, with the rose- 
color(*d baniK'rs and st('('l blue and yellow costumes set against a back¬ 
ground of silvery gray. 'EIh' originality of the work, with its daring color 
di.ssonaiK’cs and the lavi.sh use of costly ultramarine blue, forfeited for El 
Greco tli(‘ fa\'or of King Philip, who.se tetstes ran to the more conservative 
Italian stvl(\ Only one further attempt to interest the royal patron was 
made with a study for a picture later called the Dream of Philip IL The 
commission for its execution on a large scale, however, was never forth¬ 
coming. 

When the artist found that the doors of the Escorial were closed to him, 
he knew that the gates of Toledo, the religious capital of Spain and see of 
the archbishop primate, were always open. His reputation there had been 
securely established by the series of paintings he had done for the Church of 
Santo Domingo cl Antiguo. Th(‘ most renowned of these was the work for 
the high altar, the Assumption of the Virgin (Fig. 12:7). There arc many 
similarities as well as some significant differences between this picture and 
the one on the same subject (Fig. 11:13) that Titian had painted some 60 
years before. By dividing his composition into three vertical planes, to¬ 
gether with his use of light and color, Titian had achie\ ed an irresistible 
upward motion. In El Greco’s work there is much less movement and far 
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greater serenity. The ()i)en sarcophagus defines a horizontal depth and 
diagonal plane that are not to be found in Titian’s composition. He then 
divides the groups below so that they form the base of a pyramid w'hile the 
\argin above forms its apex. With El Greco the two groups of Apostles 
betray neither surprise nor sorrow at the parting: instead there is an 
atmosphere of calm conlemf)lation as if the ('\Tnt were tlK‘ fulfillni(*nt of a 
prophecy for which they had been waiting. 'I’he coloring is brilliani, the 
mod(‘lirig well handled, and the conception highly imaginative l)ul con¬ 
vincing. 

The Expulsion from thf Temple (Fig. 12:8) was a religious subject hitherto 
outside* th(* iconographical tradition. The fact that VA (ilreco painte'd no less 
than six vei sions of it shows that the theme* had become an important one 
in the t>3un ter-Reformation pe'riod. The el riving out e)f the* money changers 
Irom the temple is the only ine ident in the Gos|)e-ls whe*re Christ is seen in an 
attitude of righteous ang(T, and the only time he re*se)rte*d to physical aclie)n 
and corf)eiral punishment. 'I he Church, after the Council of Trent, was in 
the* thre)es of a rigid se*ir-[)urification |)roce.ss, and the image* of Christ as a 
refe)riner was therefore foremost in their minds. Since* this was the periexl e)f 
the church militant as well as that of the Inquisition, it is like*ly that the 
churches which ordered the i)icturf's inleneie*d te) revive* the* ine ide'nt as a 
justifie-atie)!! of the-ir ceairsc of action. 

Christ appears he*re in the re)le* of the re'fining fire as |)re)phe‘si(*ei [)v 
Isaiah, and his me)od of fiery anger is rellecte'el in Id Cireco’s e lashing e olors 
of crimson re*el, pink, orange*, and gre'cnish vellow. While* his gesture* 
bespeaks vaole'nce, his face* is serene in the* knowledge that what he doe*s is 
for the good e)f those whom he chastise*s. 'The atmexsphe-re recalls that e)f a 
Last Judgment with the figure* oi' Christ sepaiating the two groups. Fhe 
side toward which his lash is direct(*d is full of turbulence and confusiem as 
the traders cringe unel(*r the accusing ewe, yet try to save their ware*s. On 
the othe‘r side all is calm, and the figures who probably represent Disci|)les 
seem to [jonder on the* meaning of the event. The contrast is al.se) carried out 
in the* reliefs painted between the columns in the upper part ed the: picture. 
The one* e)v^er the left side shows Adam aneJ fw-e being driv^en from the 
garden by the sword of the ave*nging angel, while that on the other de*f)icts 
the messenger of the Lord staying the sword of Abraham as he is about to 
sacrifice his son Isaac. 

In his penetrating portrait of Cardinal Don Fernando Nino de Guevara 
(Fig. 12:9), El Greco has produced a personification of the spirit of the 
Counter-Reformation. At the time it was painted, the Cardinal was about to 
leave his post as Archbishop of Toledo to assume the office of Grand Inquisi- 
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tor at Seville^ a position which gave him the leadership of the dread Inquisi¬ 
tion. His bearded face betrays an attitude of uncompromising righteousness. 
The piercing eyes, magnified by thick lenses, bespeak a feverish intelligence 
and a religious fanaticism accompanied by pitiless logic. The pose of the 
body is that of a prosecutor and the practitioner of a rigid spiritual disci¬ 
pline. The generally austere impression is relieved only by the obvious 
delight El Greco took in the brilliant carmine red and the contrasting white 
lace of the Cardinal’s robes, which arc sumptuously painted. 

In the attempt to understand the various aspects of El Greco’s style, it is 
possible to offer some rationalistic arguments. His use of bright colors, for 
instance, undoubtedly had something to do with the dark Spanish churches 
for which his pictures were painted. The conventional lengthening of the 
bodies as well as the hands and heads of his figures might be explaiiK'd by 
the artist’s Byzantine background; or they might have been distorted as an 
expressive device to promole the illusion that the figures were on a higher 
level, somewhat like statues seen from a kneeling position. Such factors, 
however, contribute little to a true understanding of El Greco’s art. The 
Counter-Reformation, of which he was the greatest pictorial interprettT, 
saw in the growing scientific point of view a threat to the traditional accept¬ 
ance of miracles. El Greco was concerned with the translation of such 
miracles into convincing visual terms, reinforc(‘(] by a lu'ightcmed emo¬ 
tionalism and an exploration of mystical experience. Within this frame of 
reference naturalistic and logical explanations simply do not apply; but his 
inner world does not for this rea.son lack either cohe rence or consistency. 
When El Greco is accc’pted on his own terms, his world responds tcj its own 
laws, and its forms then become coirimunicabk* patterns of the* utmcjst 
expressivity. 

Less than a decade after El Greco’s death. King Philip IV appointed 
Velasquez as his court painter. In contrast to El Greco, Velas(|ucz was a 
visual realist who was concerned more with the experience of the eye than 
with the inner world of the spirit. While El Greco concerned himself almost 
exclusively with religious subjects, Velasquez gave himself up almost 
entirely to scenes of courtly life. His work is admirably summed up in his 
masterpiece Las Meninas^ or the Maids of Honor (Fig. 12:10). In it the painter 
combines the formality of a group portrait with the informality cjf a genre 
scene in his studio. The attention is about evenly distributed between the 
various groups. In the foreground the Infanta Margarita dressed in a 
gown of white satin is seen standing in the center. On the Ic^ft a maid of 
honor is offering her a drink of water from a red cup on a gold tray. At the 
right is a group made up of a second maid of honor and two of the court 
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dwarfs, one of whom is teasing the sleepy mastiff with his foot. In the 
middleground on the left is V^elasqucz himself wearing the cross of the 
Order of Santiago, which was conferred on him by his friend and patron, 
the king. He stands before a canvas which, by reason of its large dimensions, 
sec'ms to be /ms Meniuas its('lf. He is looking at King Philip I V and Queen 
Mariana whose faces are reflected in the mirror at the back of the room. As 
a balance for his own figure, Veliisquez paints the conversing lady-in- 
waiting and courtier in the right middleground. In the rear of the room a 
court attendant stands in the open doorway pulling back a curtain, pos¬ 
sibly to adjust the light for the painter. 

Wlasquez is a virtuoso in the handling of space and light. With the ut¬ 
most precision he has organized the room into a series of rec'cding planes 
and by so doing gives the figures their sf)alial relationships. Th(' first plane 
is in front of the picture itself where the King and Queen, and l)y inlerence, 
the observer are standing. Next comes that in which th(' prineii)al group 
stands in the light of the window at the right, which again is outside* the* 
picture but which provides the* most intense illumination that falls on the 
blonde hair of the princess. 'I’he light here is balanced by that from the* door 
at the rear, which defines the plane in the background. In b(‘iw(‘(*n is the 
intermediate plane with the figures of Velas(|U(‘z and \hc atteaidams, who 
are shown in more subdued light. Otherwise* the s|;ace is broke*!) u|) geo¬ 
metrically into a pattern of iTctangles, such as the floor, ceiling, the easel, 
the pictures hanging on the wall, the* mirror, and the door at the* hack. 

In such a precise analytical study of space and light, which lacks e‘ither 
the spiritual mysticism of El Greco or the we)rldly grandie)sity of the 
W'netian painters, the Baroque qualities are* not immedialch’ apparent. 
\^elasquez, however, is a virtuoso of external rather than internal vision, 
and his Barocpie qualities are* therefore found in such things as the intric ate 
play of light and shadow, in the complex spatial arrangements, in the fact 
that much lies outside the picture space itself, and in the subtle relation¬ 
ships of the subjects to each other. 'Ehe proof of the* latter is evidenced by 
the fact that Velasquez experts still cannot agree on what is actually going 
on. Is Velasquez painting the King and Queen, and is it the Infanta and 
her ladies who have wandered in to look around? Or is Wdascjiiez looking 
into a mirror as he paints the Infanta, and is it the King and Queen who 
have dropped in to watch the proceedings? 

Just as Spanish architecture showed a reaction when the rc'straints of the* 
earlier period were lifted, Spanish painting also moved away from the 
austerity and intensity of the previous century. No painter could sustain 
the spiritual insight and emotional power of El Greco. The relaxation into 
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sentimentality is clearly seen in Murillo’s Immaculate Conception (Fig. 12:11), 
The subject was one in particular favor with the Spanish Church, and 
Murillo and his workshoj) are known to have turned out some 20 versions 
of it. According to the ecclesiastical formula, the Virgin should be shown in 
all the beauty of her late girlhood, and, like the vision in the 12th chapt(‘r of 
Revelations, clothed with the sun and with the moon under her feet, and 
borne aloft by a cherubic ( hoir. In this instance the cherubs hold the lily, 
olive branch, and palm leaf—symbols of purity, peace, and martyrdom. 



Fig. 12:11. Murillo VVorkshop. Immaculate Conception. IS" x 53". Institute 
of Arts, Detroit 
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MUSIC 

The music at the court of Philip II, like the architecture, painting, and 
sculpture, was religiously oriented; and the records of the period, as well 
as the design of the church at the Hscorial, testify to the important place 
accorded the tonal art there. The choir at the F^scorial was established even 
before the whole building was completed, and in 1586 numbered in its 
ranks 150 monks. The choir section of the church is divided into two parts, 
since Philip's musical preferences wen* for the Venetian double choral 
st\ Ic h(‘ had heard in his youth. Besides the two organs in the choir, there 
arc two others on either side of the nave, which are large double-manual 
conc(*rt instruments of Flemish manufacture, 50 feet wide and 40 feet high. 
The same maker also built three portable organs for processions, which 
were placed in the galleries, thus making it possible on high feast days to 
hear seven organs pealing forth. Antonio dc Cabezdn served Philip as 
organist and clavecinist, and his compositions include* works in the* Vene¬ 
tian concerting style written for two, three, and ibur organs. Toward the 
end of Philip's reign, the choirmaster was the Flemish musician, Philipp 
Rogier, among whose* compositions is a motet for three che)irs accompani(*d 
by two organs and harp. 

The greate*st Spanish musician of Philip’s reign, as with the forernejst 
painter, was found just outside the immediate court circle. Owing to the 
close connection between Spain and the lleJy See, the real center of 
Spanish religious music was to be found in Rome. 'I'ornas laiis de Victoria 
follow(*d in the footsteps (^f his great Spanish predece.ssor Cristobal Mor¬ 
ales, a contemporary of C'harles V, and w*ent to Rome by means of a grant 
from Philip II. The following year he was establi.shed as a singer and priest 
in the German College, which had been founded there by his fellow Span¬ 
iard Ignatius Loyola. When Victoria published his second book of Masses 
in 1583, he in.scribed it with a long and florid dedication to Philip II, 
oln iously in the hope of obtaining a court appointment. Records of the 
period are obscure, and some authorities claim that Victoria was appointed 
vice-choirmaster of the Escorial under Rogier. His appointment as chaplain 
and choirmaster to the Dowager Empress Maria, daughter of Charles V 
and sister of Philip II, seems more certain. Since the Empress returned to 
Spain it is quite possible that he held both positions. The book of Masses 
that Victoria published in 1600 arc in the massive Venetian choral style 
with an accompanying organ part in the tradition of the Spanish royal 
chapel. The vocal demands are of such complexity as to warrant the 
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assumption that they were composed for the skilled chorus of the Escorial. 

Victoria s art, like that of Herrera and El Greco, grew out of the late 
Renaissance tradition. In this case it was the choral style of th(‘ Flemish 
masters known as the ars perfecla^ or perfected art. In his Roman period 
Victoria’s style shows the same* fluidity and purity of texture as that of his 
older contemporary Palestrina. He deviates from it only in the direction of 
darker emotional coloration and a deeper insight into th(‘ dramatic mean¬ 
ing of his texts. Certain motives recur often enough to give tangible clues 
to his expressive purposes, such as the characteristic descent on the line of 
the minor triad and the use of the inU'rval of the minor second to symbolize 
sorrow and pain. His OlJices for Holy Week were traditionally performed in 
the Sistine Chapel for more than 300 years. One of these is the four-part 
motet 0 Vos Omnes^ the text of which com(‘s from Jeremiah and the mood 
is one of lanuTitation. The passage', which is quoted below, shows the char¬ 
acteristic grief motive in the descending tenor voice in measure 4, as well 
as the dissonance created by the' dip of the minor second by the same voice 
in the 5th measure, both of which intensify the mc'aning of the word dolor, or 
sorrow. 

0 im omnes (4-Part Motet) Victoria 
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Si estdo-lor do lor si mi-lis 


Victoria’s music is so exclusively religious and so thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit, that he newer WTOte a single note of secular music. As he 
stated in one of his dedications, he was led by some secret impulse to de¬ 
vote himself solely to church music. In his motets and Masses, he even 
avoided the secular canlxis firmus themes that were customarily employed 
by his contemporaries. Instead, he chose his motives and melodies from 
his own religious works or from the traditional plainsong. In his later com¬ 
positions after his return to Spain, his work takes on an even greater fer¬ 
vor and passionate intensity. With its ascetic quality, religious ardor, and 
devotional spirit, his music rises in its way to the same heights of mystical 
grandeur as the writings of St. Theresa of Avila, the architecture of Her¬ 
rera, and the pictures of El Greco. 
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THE COUNTER-REFORMATION BAROQUE STYLE 


IDEAS 

Militant Mysticism 

With the Counter-Reformation, the Roman Catholic countries experienced 
a vigorous nnssertion and reaffirmation of the mystical world view. In 
keeping with the spirit of the times, howTver, it was more a mysticism of 
this world than that of the next, as in the Middle Ages; it was social in 
character, as it had to do with the Church as the mystical body of Christ. 
It was not. therefore, exioix'ssed by a monastic retreat bc'hind convent walls; 
it was rather a mystieisin of men of action rather than of conUanpIation; 
it was a call to arms for all loyal Roman Catholic s to stand up and be 
counted; it set up a selective-service' system to draft all those willing to fight 
for their faith in a war to the finish against heresy; in short, it was a military 
mysticism of a church militant on the march. An entin'Iy nc'W type of saint 
('ulisted for th(' duration in the vanguard of this new ec c lesiastical army. 
Thc're wasthe l)and of s})iritual social workers, such as IMiili]) Nc*ri and Carlo 
Borromc'o, whe:) were in contact with all c lassc's of |)c'ople, and there was 
the soldic'r and man of action, Ignatius Loyola, who mobilizc'd the Jesuits 
for missionary duty in his j)riestly army ot occupation, llien there' was the 
Misiica Doclora^ St. Theresa, who, as a woman of action, made sure that 
the celestial communication system was in working order day and night, 
and who put her Carmelite' nuns on a wartime fcjoting, so that thc'ir [)rayers 
could bc'come elTective instruments of psychological warfare. 

It was the papacy that soundc'd the dc'claration cjf war, while the Cc^uncil 
of Trent i.ssued the series of white papers that established the legal case for 
the Roman C.atholic Church. Its members were princi[)ally concerned with 
the ada[)tation of church doctrine to modern conditions, and with making 
as few radical changes in its traditional position as possible. During the 
sessions of the Council, the Church underwent 18 years of basic training to 
reduce its excess fat, prune away th(' overgrowth around its camp, counter¬ 
act the effects of luxurious living, and reaffirm the neglected vows and 
obligations of its clergy. It was a reformation movement too, but one that 
went on within its own ranks. After its deliberations were conclud(xl, the 
Church emerged from its process of self-purification, strij>ped for action and 
ready for its self-appointed task. With a formidable will it went forth to 
reassert its supremacy and to do battle with its enemies any place on earth. 

The most typical division of this army of the church militant was the 
Society of Jesus, which adopted the principles of political and moral real¬ 
ism, had its Director General, divided the whole world into Jesuitic prov- 
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inces, used the navy of commercial vessels as troop transports, moved in 
behind the conquistadores as a spiritual army of occupation, and vigorously 
prosecuted th(* war by every Machiavellian means at their disposal. The 
military police force was the (V)ngregation of the Inquisition, which was 



Fig. 12:12. Bernini. St. Theresa in Ecstasy. Life size. Marble. 1646. Coronaro Chapel, Santa 
Maria della Vittoria, Rome (Alinari) 
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constantly on guard for any espionage agents of heresy who might be 
lurking in the dark places of the territories under its command. No side in 
this war, however, had a monopoly on cruelty, intolerance, or fanaticism. 
Calvin used physical torture in Geneva; Spinoza was banned from the 
synagogue in Amsterdam and narrowly escaped a.ssassinalion in the proc¬ 
ess; and, of course, they hanged witches in New England. A system of 
thought control was enforced by the Index Expurgatorius, which exercised 
rigid censorship of reading matter, lest any form of spiritual subversion be 
forthcoming from this source. The strong secular army of the movement 
was that of the monarchy of Philip II with its headquarters in Spain. This 
staunch D<‘fendcr of the Faith pledged all his heavy artillery, backed by 
the resources of two continents, to the cause. In his zeal he turned his 
country into a mighty fortress in w^hich priests became pro.secuting attor¬ 
neys, and the dramatists Lope da Vega and Calderon, as well as the musi¬ 
cians Morales and Victoria, became priests. When he built his Escorial 
Palace, he cast it in the image of a martyr’s instrum(‘nt of torture, and in- 
corporat(*d a church, a monastery, a seminary, and a mausoleum into the 
plan. 

The ranks of the enemy were made up of the various Protestant move¬ 
ments that the Church regarded as heretical; the mat(Tialistic world view, 
which often accompanied the Protestant manifestations; and above all, the 
forces of rampant rationalism that were unleashed by free scientific inquiry. 
The Counter-Reformation was just as much a reassertion of spiritual and 
moral values in the face of the growing .scientific materialism as it was an 
anti-Protestant movement. The Church plainly saw that such rationalism, 
if followed to its logical conclusion, would threat('n the belief in miracles, 
destroy the notion of divine intervention in worldly affairs, eliminate the 
supernatural from the universe, and eventually drain all the mystery out 
of the cosmos. 

This w^ar ahso had a secret weapon in its chief instrument of popular- 
propaganda—art. Through aesthetic appeal, miracles could be made to 
seem real to the senses; and through architectural, sculptural, pictorial, 
literary, and musical illusions, ob.scure transcendental ideas could be made 
into concrete realities. 'Phe building of St. Peter’s in Rome, the grandest 
and most magnificent ecclesiastical edifice on earth, was calculated as an 
overwhelming visual proof of the spiritual might of Roman Catholicism. 
Its semisecular echo, the Palace of the Escorial, was designed to show the 
worldly power of His Catholic Majesty. The fervent flames of El Greco’s 
pictures were a means of rekindling the fires of faith in the souls of tho.se 
who beheld his pictorial miracles. The marble angelic figures of saints in 
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the sculpture, which defied the laws of gravity, served the same end. St. 
Thcrc'sa was advised to make written records of the ecstatic visions she 
beheld, and her sparkling Spanish prose turned them into the best sellers 
of the Counter-Reformation. X^ictoria brought all the unicjue power of his 
moving melodic lines to illuminate the texts of the hymns of the liturgical 
year, so as to make them glow with n(‘w mystic meaning. Nothing se<‘rncd 
too fantastic, too illogic al, or impossible to the creative* mind cjf the Count- 
c r- R eformation artist. 

The Jc‘suits banisht‘d the last vestiges of medieval glocjin from their 
churchc's and enlisted all the Barocjue artists in the service of religion. 
Barotjuc* churches became* theaters where a concert of the arts played a 
prelude* in an ejptiniistic tonality to the* dedights and he^avenly be'autie*s of 
the life to come. I'he artists had, of c ourse, to conform to the* official inter¬ 
pretations tjf church eJogiiia, but otherwise the*ir imaginative flights could 
soar without limitation. By the*ir adoption of the artistic vocabulary of the 
time, the Jesuits not onl\ biought Baroque art down from the c*xclusive 
aristocratic lt*vel Init c arried the ne*w idioms with them whc'rc'ver they went, 
thus con\ e rting the Barcxiue* into an inte*rnational style. Counter-Reforma¬ 
tion Baroque churches are thus found as far alic'ld as Mexico, South 
America, and the* Phili])[Mn('s. The c'xtrac^rdinary vigor e^f the* church 
militant succe*c*dc*el in tai^ping nc'w spiritual source's and invigorating 
C.atholie isin to such an extent that it emerged one:e more as a popular 
rel i gi o us 1110 ve m en t. 



C H A P T E R 


CM R O N O L () O : France in the I’inie of Louis XIV 


General Events 

1()!0 Mcnry IV rei^iictl as King of 
I’rancr 

l()10 1043 l.ouis XIII r(‘it:necl as King 
of Franre vvitli his 
mothc'r Maria de’ Mtvliei 
(1573- 1042) acting as Re¬ 
gent during his minority 
1615 1624 Luxembourg Palace Iniilt for 
Queen Motlier by Salo¬ 
mon de Brosse 

1621 Ruix-ns eoiniiiissioned to 
paint ceiling murals in 
the Lux<*mbourg Palace 
1624-1042 (iartlinal Richelieu (1585- 
1642) Prime Minister 
under L<.)uis XIII 

1635 French Academv of Language 

and Lit<*raiure estal)- 
1 is bed 

1636 1 roile de 1' Hat movie Ihnirtselle 

{1 reutise ov I'uivctsnl Ihir- 
motiy ) published by Mer- 
senne 

1640 Poussin return<‘d from Rome 
to deeorat<‘ the Louvre 
Palace 

1643-1"" 15 Louis XI\’ reigned as King 
of France 

1643 -1661 (!ardinal Mazarin (1602- 

1661) Prime Minister 
under Louis XI\' 

1648 M'reaty of Westphalia con¬ 
cluded 'J'liirty Years' War 
Spain and Austria defeated; 
France l)eeaine df>mi- 
nanl Fiiropean nation 
1661 1715 Louis XI\’ ruled williout a 
Prime Minister 

1661 1688 Versailles Palace built for 
Louis XI by Louis 
Levan and J. Hardouin 
Mansart 

Clhapel added 1699 1708 
1665 1683 Colbert (1619 1683) Minister 
of I'inanee under Louis 
XIV 

1665 Bernini in Paris to rebuild the 

I.(.)uvre Palace 

French Academy in Rome 
established 

1666 Academy of Sciences estab¬ 

lished 


1667 1674 F2ast Facade of the Louvre 

Palace built by Perrault 
1669 Paris Opera establislied bv 
lailly 

1671 Academy of ArchiU-cture es- 
la})Jishe(.l 

1()74 Aleostc, lyrical tragedy by 
Quinault and Lully per¬ 
formed at Versailles 
L'Att IWtiqur [At I q! Pen in \ 
publish(‘d by Boileau 
1682 Cjovcrmnent anci ministries of 
France installed at Ver¬ 
sailles 

Architecture 

1552 1626 Salomon de Brosse 

1612 16''0 Louis Levan 

1613 1688 Claude Perrault 

1613 POO Andre Le Notre 
1646 P08 |. Hardouin Mansart 

Painting 

1577 1640 Peter Paul Rubens 
1594 1665 Nicolas Poussin 
1600 1682 Claude Lonain (Claud(i Cel- 
h'e) 

1619-1690 Charles Lebrun 
1659 1743 Hyacinthe Rigaud 

Literature and Philosophy 

1596- 1650 I )(*scartes 
1606 1684 Corneille 

1621 1695 La lontaine 
1622-1673 Moliere 
1623 1662 Pascal 

1635 1688 Quinault 

1636 1711 Boileau 
1639-1699 Racine 

Sculpture 

1598 1680 Lorenzo Bernini 

1622 1694 Pierre Puget 
1640 1720 (iOysevox 

Music 

1602 1676 CavalIi, V’enetian opera com¬ 
poser 

r.l602 1672 ('hambonnieres, organist and 
clavecinist 

1632-1687 Jean Baptiste Lully 

1668 1733 Couperin le Grand, clave¬ 

cinist 





THE ARISTOCRATIC 
BAROQUE STYLE 


FR.VNCE IN THE TIME OF LOUIS XIV 

FA'crythinj;' al)()ul Fouis XI\' was designed to siig^(‘st i^randrur. His con- 
(‘C|)t ol kint»shi|) assured him of (he designation of le roi: his code of 

(nicjuede ereat('d th(' grand manner; Ik* was in (‘very sense of the* worci the 
ounuJ sui^ncm: and his r(‘ign gave* his cc'niury the* naiiK* of/r orand sihie. At 
the time his j)ortrait (Mg. 1.^:1) was paiiiK'd by Hyacinthc* Rigaud in 1701, 
lie had bec'n king in name for w(*ll cn er half a century and a king in fac t for 
a full *10 of those years. Dressed in his courtly ermine-lined coronation 
rohc's, with tlu* collar of the Cirand Master of the Order of the Holy Ghost 
drajx'd about his r<*gal neck, he might actually be uttering the very vvoixls 
for which he was so famous: L'cla! uest moi 1 am the state. Since he was in 
fact tin personi heat ion of krance, his portrait, appropriately enough, was 
tliat ol‘ an institution; and his figure was as much a pillar holding up th(* 
state as that of the imposing ('olumn which supports the building in the 
background. Pomjious and th(!atrical though the portrait is, it was part and 
parcel of the illusionism of a period that strove to make such transcendental 
abstractions as the divine right of kings s('em real to the s(‘ns(‘s. 

Absolute monarc hy, accompanied by the cult of majesty, did not lack a 
rational basis. Louis' favorite* image was providc'd, possibly, by the astron¬ 
omer Copernicus, who proclaimed in his famous treatise that ‘bhe sun, as 
if sitting on a renal throne*, governs the family of stars which move around 
it.” Louis was indcc'd the center of a solar system that includcxi amcmg its 
satellites innum(*rable ministers and mistresses as well as a slightly more 
select company of poets and artists. Descartes, furthermore, built his 
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Fig. 13:1. Rigaud. Louis XIW 9' \ } ^ x (/ 2'! . 1701. Louvrr, 

Paris (Alinari) 

philosophy on the pn'inise that the universe was an orderly system, whose 
parts W(Te derived from the whole and where all the forees (‘iiianated from 
a single center. The philosopher Ix'lieved that th(‘ things Ik* clearly and 
distinctly pc^rceived were true, and in this ( onnection often cited the image 
of sunlight. Political theorists hastened to p)oint out that since the sun was 
the center of the solar system and the source ol light, the king was the logical 
center of the state, the apex of the social j^yramid, the head of the civil 
service*, the army, the police, and so on. In this frame of reference Louis’ 
exalted place in the .scheme of things was not quite so arbitrary as it ap¬ 
pears today, and it would certainly have been impossible even in his own 
time had it not enjoyed the support of the most astute French politicians 
of the century, Henry IV, Richelieu, Mazarin, and Colbert. 



FRANCE IN THE TIME OF LOUIS XIV 

The success of this sys(cin of c'C'ntralization is sc'cn in the list of positive 
accomplishments of a rci^n in which the feudal power of the [)rovincial 
noblc's was brokem; the Church became' a part c^f the state instc'ad of thc' 
slate a |)art of the' Cihurc h; Paris became the inte'llectual and artistic capital 
of the world; and hrancc' attained the! dominant positiem among Europc*an 
nations. In the arts the alliance with absolutism meant that they were of 
value' as instruments of pre)paganda; factors in the assertion of national 
power and prestige; and the means of enhancing the gle)ry of the court, 
impressing visiting dignitarie's, and stimulating e'xport trade'. All this Ic'd, 
of course', toward the concept of art as an adjunct te) the cult of majesty 
and as the pcrjx'tualor of the myth. With the king as principal patron, art 
inevitably became a department of the' gewernrne'nt, and Louis was sur¬ 
rounded with a system of cultural sate'llites each of whe^m was supreme in 
his e)wn field. 'Lhe founelation of the Academy of Language and Literature 
in 1635, the Royal Acack'iny of Painting and Sc ulpture in 1648, and the 
ejthers which fejllowc'd latc'r, made' it possible for Boileau to de^rninate the' 
field ejf letters, Ixbrun that of the visual arts, and Lully the art of music. 
Absolutism in this sc'nse mc'ant standardization, since no artist could re¬ 
ceive' a commission or e've'ii employriu'nt except through official channels. 
I^ouis, however, was quite aware of what he was doing, and in an address 
to the Acade'my he once remarked: ‘'(icntleme'n, I entrust to you the most 
precious thing on earth, my fame.” Knowing this, he defended his writers 
and artists, supported them gene'rously, and above all exercisc'd that most 
n()l:)le attribute any patron c an posse'ss—good taste. 

rhe outward and \’isil)le' sign e^f this absolutism was to be seen in the 
dramatization of the' pe'r.s()nal and social life of this roi du soldi^ or Sun King. 
'Lhe adoption of the sun as his symbol was natural enough, and such me> 
tives as the sunburst were widely used in the decor of his palacc's. As patron 
of the arts Louis could identify himself freely with Apollo, the sun god, who 
was also the Olympian protector of the muses. In the morning, whc'n it 
was time for the Sun King to ri.se and shine, the lever du roi was as dazzling 
in its way as a se'cond sunrise. This special dawn was accompanied by a 
cloud of attendants who flocked into the royal bedchamber preci.sely at 
8 A. M. in order to hand the king the various parts of his royal apparel. A 
similarly ce;)lorful ceremony accompanied the couclier du roi, when the Sun 
King in a golden glow of candlelight finally set at 10 p. m. Louis’ life was 
one continuous pageant in which each hour had its appropriate activity, 
costume, cast, and audience. Less frequent events, such as a christening, a 
wedding, or a coronation, all had their special ceremonies Even the royal 
births called for an audience so as to assure the country of the legitimacy 
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of any future sovereign. In our day of prosaic cabinet officers and drab 
parliamentary bodies, it is difficult to imagine the ovcrvvlK'lmint* effect of 
the formal pomp and circumstance surrounding an absolute monarch's 
court. If his peers and subjects beheld a sufficiently majestic spc'c tacle or 
grandiose procession, a ruler apparently could get by with an\ tiling. 

Throughout a reign of 72 years Louis XIV played the leading rol(‘ in this 
inct'ssant court drama with all the effortless techniciuc and consummate 
sc'lf-discipline of an accomplislied actor. His play was a succc'ss from ihc' 
opening night, his press notices invariably (‘Xtravagant, and the ambition 
of every aristocrat in the world was to get into the* act if possible' or* at the 
vc'ry least to receive a ticket to the performance. Such a gi c'at actor nc'eded, 
of course, a great audience; and such a dramatic s])cctacle dcmancU'd an 
appropriate stage setting. Lhe arc hitects wei'e thc'rc'forr called upon to ()lan 
the endlc'ss series of communicating salons as impiTssivc* backdrops for the' 
triumphal c'ntries; the landsca|K' dc'signca's lo fashion the grand avenues for 
the open air procc'ssions; the paintcTs to dc'cor'atc' the* ceilings with [)ink 
clouds so that the monai'ch could dcsc^end tlu' long flights cjf stair s as if Irom 
the sky; and the* musicians to sound the ruffle's and flourishc's that aceom- 
jranied the grand ('iitiance's. It was therclcae no accidc'iit that the Louvre 
and Versailles Palaces rTsemblc'd vast th(‘al(‘i's, tliat the |)aintings and 
lapestric's of Lefjrun seemed like c urtains and backdt‘ 0 |)s. that B(*rnirri‘s, 
Puget'S and C'oyscwox’ sculptural adornnic'nts took on the asiK‘c:t of stage' 
props, that the most important litc*i-ary c'xprc'ssion sfiould be the tragcxlic's 
of Racine and the comcxlic's olMolic*r(‘, and that the* c haracteristic* musical 
forms should be Lully's court ballc'ts and operas. 

ARCHITECTURE 

In 1665 at the insistence* of his minister (lolbcTt, Louis XIV rf*c|uc*stc'd the 
pope to permit his principal architect l.oic'nzo liernini to e*omc' to Paris to 
supervise the rebuilding of the Lcjuvre Palace. When lie arrivcxl on Fi c*ncdi 
soil, Bernini was received with all the honor due him as the ranking artist 
of his day. Fhe design he made* for the Louvre was radical in many ways. 
It would have necessitated the* rc'placcinent of the existing [larts of the 
building by a grandiose Barcjque c ity palace of the Italian type, and it 
cc:rmpletely neglected lo take cer tain particular qualitic's of French life into 
account. His plan got as far as the laying of the cornei'stone. 'Fhen aftc'r a 
round of festivities he returned to Rome; his plan was sc rappcxl; and a 
French architect, Claude Pc*rrault, was appointcxl to finish the Job. This 
little episode in cultural history marked the weakening of Italian artistic 



Fig. F'^:2. Pcn aull Ijnwn-, F.asl Front. 600' long. 1667-1674. Paris (ClonrU’sy Frcni;li (iov- 
crnmcnl I'onrisl (.Klicc) 


influence in Fninee, and it furlher indicated that Louis XIV’ had certain 
plans of his own. 

I’errault’s fatjade ( Fisr. 13:2) incorporated some parts of Bernini's proj¬ 
ect. sncli as the flat roof concealed behind a Palladian balustrade, and the 
loiin slraistht front with the wings e.xtending laterally instead of projecting 
forward to enclose a court in the traditional French manner. Pcrrault’s 
own contributions can be seen in the solid ground floor, which is relieved 
only by the seriated windows. This story functions as a platform for the 
support of the classically proportioned Corinthian colonnade, with its 
rhythmic row of paired columns marching majestically acro.ss the broad 
exijanse of the fat^adc. Fheir projection in depth as well as that of the ends 
and center parts allows for the rich play of light and shadow that was .so 
much a i)art of the Baroepje ideal. The frieze of garlands adds a florid 
touch, while the central pediment as well as the classical orders of the 
columns ,ind pilasters act as a restraining influence. Both combine har¬ 
moniously with the other details to complete this highly succes.sful detsign. 

Even before Bernini came to Paris and long before the Louvre was 
completed, Louis XIV had conceived the idea of a royal residence outside 
Paris when- he ct)uld get away from the restrictions of the city, take nature 
into partnership, and design a new way of life. Colbert, who felt that a 
king's place was in his capital, advised against it, and Louis allowed the 
Louvre to be completed as a concession to Paris, while his real capital was 
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destined to be Versailles (Fig. 13:3). This project was sufficiently breath¬ 
taking in scope and awe-inspiring enough to serve as a symbol of the su¬ 
premacy of the young absolute monarch as he asserted his power over rival 
nations, the landed aristocracy of his own country, the parliament, the 
provincial governments, the town councils, and the middle-class merchants. 
Away from Paris there would be a minimum of distraction and a maximum 
of concentration on his own person. In a wooded site almost half the size of 
Paris, which belonged entirely to the crown, everything could be planned 
from the beginning, an entirely new way of life could be organized, and 
nothing ne(‘d be left to chance. 

In a schematic arrangement laid out with mathematical accuracy, the 
grand axis of \'ersailles actually runs from the Louvre in Paris along the 
Champs Elysees 12 miles to th(' southwest wIktc it enters the palace 
grounds (Fig. 13:3, lower left). On either side* of the av(‘nut‘ are the bar¬ 
racks, coach houses, stables, kennels, and the orangery. 'Ehe latter building 
caused an ambassador from a foreign country to remark that I.ouis XIV 
must indeed b(‘ the most magnilicent of Ixungs since he had a palace for his 
orange trees more beautiful than the n'sidences of many kings. The axis 
sweeps on through th(‘ middle of the parade grounds to the [)alace buildings 
where the' attentiem is drawn by a progressives narrowing process toward 
the marble court of honor (Fig. 13:5), above which on th(‘ exact axial center 
is the heart of the plan, the state b(‘droom of Louis XIV (Fig. 13:6). On 
the garden side the axis continues onward via a broad avenue to the mile- 
long grand canal (Fig. 13:3, upper part), thence it .sweeps onward to the 
horizon where it trails off into infinity. The whole grand design is so logical, 
so symmetrical, that it becomes a study in absolute space composition and 
makes Versailles an all-embracing universal structure whic’h encompasses 
a vast segment of external as well as internal space. No one building or any 
part of it is a law unto itself, and together they are inconceivable outside 
their natural environment. The gardens, [)arks, avenues, and radiating 
pathways are just as much an integral part of the whole as the halLs, salons, 
and communicating corridors of the palace itself. 

As the king’s power expanded, the palace grew like a living organism 
capable of adapting itself to changing conditions. With the victories over 
Spain and Franche-Compte, the palace sprouted new wings as if to sym¬ 
bolize the triumph. For well over a quarter of a century the place hummed 
with the activities of architects, sculptors, painters, decorators, wood- 
carvers, masons, and carpenters. Altogether it has been estimated that more 
than 30,000 men, including practically all the trained artists and craftsmen 
in the country, were employed at one time or another in the various build- 
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ing activ^ities. Finally in 1683 the palace was proclaimed Louis’ o/ficial 
residence, and all the ministries of France were eventually installed in the 
n(‘w wing that was dcsigiu'd for them. V'e:rsaill(‘s thus became a royal 
residence housing the king and his family, the court with all its attendant 
social activities, and the administrative center of the French government. 
The roofed area of the palace covered 17 acres and housed a population of 
around 10,000 people, including the royal family, the lords and ladies of 
the court, the priests and ( lergy, and the military guard of honor, plus the 
armies of servants, gardeners, and grooms. 

Jules Hardouin Mansart was the architect of th(‘ two wings that (wtended 
the main building to a width of over a quarter of a mil(‘. His design is note¬ 
worthy for the horizontal accent attained by the uniform level of the r(X)f 
line, broken only by that of the chapel, which was added in th(' early 18th 
century. The simplicity and elegance of these' long straight lint's, in con¬ 
trast to the irregular profile of a medieval l)uilding, proclaims a new ft'cling 
for space. I"rom every room \'istas of tht' garden are a part of the interior 
design and tell of a new awart'nt'ss of nature. A detail of tht' garden fat;ade 
(Fig. 13:4) reveals how freely Mans:irt treated the classical t)r(lt'rs, and ht>w 
the levels become increasingly ornate from the podiumlike base below to 
the attic and balustrade with the silhouetted statuary above. As a wht)lt' tht' 
building is a commanding example of Bartxjue exuberance tt'mpert'd 
by Pal Indian restraint. 

Some of the interior rooms have been prt'served or rt'stort'd in tht' style of 
Louis XIV\ All the heavy ornaieness of the pt*rit)d can be set'ii in Lt)uis’ 
state bedroom (Fig. 13:6). Above the bt*d is a gildt'd stucco relief dt'|)icting 
France betwt'cn two figurt\s reprt'.senting f’amt'. Llst'wht're tapestries, 
paintings, carx ed wood, and mirrors cover every available inch of space. 
On tht' mantlej)iet;e is a marble bust of the Ducht'ss of Bourgogne by 
C'oysevox. Since comfort was considered a [)urely private matter, it seems 
tt) havt' bt'en given hardly a thought. In tmt* t)r the rooms of tht' tjueen’s 
apartments (Fig. 13:7), the Baroc|ue interior style is again seen in the 
heavily decorated ceiling, with its painted murals, caryatids perched on 
the fanciful scroll frames; the large Golx'lin taf)t*stries on the walls; and 
the furnishings of carved wood, bronzt', f)t)lychromf‘ marble, and rich 
fabrics. 

The grandest room of the f)alace, however, was the famous Hall of 
Mirrors stretching across the main axis of the building and looking out 
toward the spacious gardens. Designed by Mansart and decorated by 
Lebrun, it was the scene of the most important state ceremonies and a kind 
of apotheosis of the absolute monarchy. Corinthian pilasters of green 
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marbl(‘ support tlu* ornate vault that is covered with paintings by Lebrun 
and inscriptions by Boileau and Racine—all to the greater glorification of 
the Sun King. The room was originally decorated surnimiously with bro¬ 
caded damask curtains, chairs ol (aianuJed silver, orange trees reposing in 
silver urns, mirrors framed with chased copper, and chandeliers of crystal 
and gold. Clear geometrical divisions prevented the elaborate details from 
getting out of hand yet allow(‘d full scope for the general magnificent effect 
of th(' composition. 

The gard('ns, which wen* laid out by Andre Le Notre, an* not just a 
frame for the buildings but are incorporated into the whole* spatial design. 
Their formality and high degr(*e of geometrical organization symbolized 
the* dominane e of man over nature, but with the idea of embracing it 
rather than ke‘e*ping it at arm’s length. The square pe.K)ls aern^ss the ganleai 
side, so libeially populate*d with goldfish and swans, re'llecte'd the e:emiours 
of the* building like an e'Xiernal echo of the mirrored halls within. I’he 
Statue'S e)f rivc'r gods and nymphs, which are found at the angles, were ex¬ 
ecuted from ske'tedies by Le'brun and personify the rivers and streams of 
Frane e. The gardens and park femn a logical system of terrace's, broad 
ave'rr.U's, and pathways radiating outward from clearings. They are liber¬ 
ally ( inbellishexl by fountains, pe)e>ls, canals, pavilions, and grotte>s, all of 
whie h are rie hly dece)rated with statuary. More than 1200 fenintains were 
installed by skilled engineers e)f waterwe)rks, and with their jets spouting 
water into the* air in many different patterns, they were marvels e)f their 
craft. Each had its name, and each was adorned with an appropriate 
sculi^tural group. 

'Flu* great fetes which took place at Versailles served the purpose of 
distracting the unemployed nobility and compensating them for the loss of 
th('ir power. Since royal favors WTre obtainable only at court and since the 
entertainment there was on such a lavish scale, the proud nobles w^ere 
inevitably drawn into T.ouis’ orbit, thus relinquishing their local privileges 
in exchange for an opportunity to participate in the festivities. This shift 
of the aristocrats from their country castles to the ultraurbane surroundings 
of Versailh's sometimes necessitated a hasty and htxtic education in the 
social graces for many of the courtiers. Lessons in courtly deportment, 
dancing, and the elegant use of language were obligatory in a place where 
one of the worst disasters that could befall a man was to make a fata^ pas, 
literally a false step, in the minuet. It might even necessitate his withdraw-^al 
from courtly life for an indefinite period. The gardens, parks, and canals 
provided endless opportunities for strolling, picnicking, love-making, 
hunting, fireworks displays, boating, and water pageants. The various 
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salons in the palace provided the setting for card games, gambling, mas¬ 
querade balls, theatrical entertainments, concerts, ballets, and opera 
performances. 

The VcTsailles Palace, thert'fore, was not so much a monument to the 
v anity of Louis XIV as it was a symbol of th(' absolute monarchy and the 
outstanding example of aristocratic liaroque architecture. It represented a 
movement away from a feudal dec(‘ntralized government toward a modern 
centraliz('d stale. As a vast advertising proj('ct it was a highly influential 
fac tor in the intc'rnational diplomacy of the lime. By urbanizing the country 
aristoc racy and |)romoting court activitic's, a largca and more discriminat¬ 
ing audience was built up for the arts. It assun^d the shift of the artistic 
center of gravity from Italy to France. Thc‘ court also functioned as a 
centc'r of style and drc'ss; and, as a school for the training of skilled crafts¬ 
men, it virtually assured the status of Franc e' as a continuous centcT of 
elegant workmanship and fashion to this day. By combining all the activ¬ 
ities ol a court in a single structure', Wrsailles pointed the way toward the 
concept of architecture as a means oi' creating a new pattern of life. At 
Wrsaillc's a large housing dc'veloprnent the size of a town was constructed 
.so as to encompass rather than e.sca|)e from nature. Details of Le Notre’s 
garden plan, such as the radiating pathways, were the acknowlcxlged basis 
for the' laying out of nc'w sc'ctions of Paris: and the city plan of Washington, 
1). C^., for instance, was a direct descendant of the parks of W'rsailles. 
Modc'rn city planners and housing developers have hailc^d Versailles as the 
prototype of the contemporary ideal of placing large rc'sidential units in 
close contact with nature. Finally, by starting with a grand design, Ver- 
.saillc's pointc'd the way to the planning of w^hole citic's from the start with¬ 
out having to go through all the usual vicissitudes of haphazard growth and 
change. In this light Versailles is seen as one of the earliest examples of 
modern urbanism and city planning on a large scale. 

SCULPTURE 

While Lorenzo Bernini was working on the Louvre, he was besieged by re¬ 
quests from would-be patrons to design everything from fountains for their 
gardens to tombs for their ancestors. The king as usual came first in such 
matters, and Bernini received a commission from Louis XIV for a portrait 
bust (Fig. 13:8). This minor by-product of the artist’s Paris sojourn ulti¬ 
mately turned out to be far more successful than his major mission. The 
recorded conversations of the artist and the accounts of his contemporaries 
make this portrait one of the most amply documented works in art history.^ 



Fig. 13:9. Bernini. Apollo 
and Daphne. Marble. Life 
size. 1622-1625. Borghesc 
Gallery, Rome (Alinari) 
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Dispensing with the usual formal sittings, Bernini made rapid pencil 
sketches while the king was playing tennis and presiding at cabinet meet¬ 
ings, so that he could observe his subject in action. He was convinced that 
movement was the medium that best defined the personality and brought 
out the unique characteristics of his subjects. The informal sketches were 
made, as he said, “to steep myself in, and imbue myself with, the king’s 
features.’' After he had captured the individuality he was to portray, the 
next ste|) was to decide on the general ideas—nobility, majesty, and the 
optimistic pride of youth. Here all the accc‘ssories, such as the costume, 
drapery, position of the lu^ad, and so on, would play their part. After the 
preliminaries were over, and the particular as well as the general aspects 
were settled, the king sat 13 times, while Bernini, working directly on the 
marble now, put on the finishing touches. 

Bernini's (expressed intention was to paint in marble, but the problem 
was always that of transferring the impression of color to the white material. 
He said that if a man’s hair and face were completely whitened, “('V('n 
those who see him daily would have difficulty in recognizing him.” His 
solution was in the use of shadow for the features, even if it meant altering 
them somewhat, and elsewhere making strong contrasts in the textun^s, 
such as those of the soft hair, starched lace collar, metallic armor, and silken 
drapery. To liven the static medium, Bernini’s thought was that “the best 
moment to choose is when the model is about to speak, and I have irird to 
catch that moment.” It will be seen that the lips are slightly jxarted as if 
about to give a command. The eyes were of great importance to Bernini, 
who at the sittings marked in the irises with black chalk. Only after many 
changes was he ready to use the chi.sel, and th(' proper look of determination 
was thus achieved. The complex folds of the deep-cut drapery were done 
with great care so that they would appear as if blown by the wind and so 
bring a spontaneous moment into the otherwise static form. 

Like all the works of the period, the bust had its allegorical allusions. 
Bernini noted in his conversations the resemblance of the king to Alexander 
the Great, whose countenance was familiar to him from ancient coins. 
Courtly flattery was partially responsible, of course; but according to the 
conventions of the time, if the king were to appear as a military hero, it 
would be as a Roman emperor on horseback; or, if he were to be the rot 
soleil, it would be in the guise of Apollo. Since Bernini’s intention here was 
to convey grandeur and majesty, Alexander, as the personification of kingly 
character, was the logical choice. 

After his return to Rome, Bernini did one more sculptural work for 
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Versailles this time an equestrian statue of Louis XIV in marble. It was 
so fiery and turbulent and met with so much disfavor that the king ordered 
its removal to a nanote part of the garden where the features were altered, 
and it was renamed for th(‘ ancient Roman hero Martins Curtius. 

In addition to such portraits, Bernini\s fame as a sculptor rested more 
broadly on religious statues, such as his Si. Theresa in Ecstasy (Fig. 12:12), on 
the many fountains he designed for Rome, and on mythological groups 
to embellish aristocratic n'sidences, such as his Apollo and Daphne (Fig. 
13:9). M’his youthful work of the* artist is full of breathless motion and tense 
excitement. According to the* myth, Apollo as the patron of the muses, 
was (‘t(‘rnally in pursuit of ideal beauty, symboliz(‘d here by the nymph 
Daphne. The sculptor chose to make permanent the pregnant moment 
from which the previous and forthcoming action may b(‘ inferred. As 
Daphne flees from Apollo’s ardent embrace, sh(‘ cries aloud to thf‘ gods 
who hear her plea and change her into a laurel tree. Though she is root- 
bound and the bark is already enclosing her limbs, she still seems to be in 
quiv(Ting motion. Tht' diagonal line from Apollo’s hand to Daphne’s k'afy 
fing(‘rs leads th(‘ cyv upward and outward. The complex surfaces are 
handle d so as to give maximum play to light and shadow. The sculptor has 
car(‘full>' delineated the various textures, such as the* smooth flesh, flowing 
drapery, floating hair, and the leaves and branche*s, in keeping with his 
obje'ctive of painting in marble. But above all Be’rnini has realized his 
express intention, which was to achieve emotion and movement at all ce)sts 
and to make marble seem to float in space. 

The Versailles gardens i)rovided French sculptors wath an inexhaustible 
outlet for their wares. Many went to Italy to copy such admired antiques 
as the Laocobn (Fig. 2:15), the Farnese Hercules, and the Slave Sharpening 
Knife (Fig. 2:13). These replicas were then sent back and placed on 
ped(‘stals along the various walks at Versailles. Others like Giraudon made 
variants of Bernini’s fountains and incorporated the movement of the water 
into their designs as he had done. Most of the statuary at Versailk's, how¬ 
ever, is effective mainly as part of (he general setting, and only in a few 
instances have the works survived the test of time and emerged as individual 
masterpieces. Puget’s Perseus Delivering Andromeda and his well-known Milo 
of Crotona originally stood along the Royal Walk but are now to be found 
in the Louvre. Coysevox, who lived and worked at V^ersailles, likewise was 
influenced by Bernini. Such examples as his oval relief in the Hall of War 
and his numerous portrait busts were instrumental in establishing the 
tradition of PVench academic sculpture. 




Fig. 13:10. Rubc.m. Self-portrait. 43^'x 33^'. c. 1638-1640. Kunsthis- 
torischcs Museum, Vienna 

PAINTING 

Peter Paul Rubens (Fig. 13:10), as the ranking painter of his day, had been 
summoned to Paris by Louis XIII a generation earlier in a way closely 
paralleling Bernini’s later visit to the court of his son. At that time the 
Luxembourg Palace was being completed as the residence of the Queen 
Mother Maria de’ Medici, and her expressed desire was for a painter who 
could decorate the ceiling of its Festival Gallery in a manner matching the 
Italian Baroque style of its architecture. Maria’s career as Henry IV’s 
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queen and as Louis XIIPs regent was as lacking in luster as her own 
mediocre endowments could possibly have made it. Nevertheless, as the 
direct descendant of Lorenzo the Magnificent, she well knew that the 
posthumous reputations of princes often depended more on thenr choice of 
poets and painters than on their skill in statecraft. The famous Flemish 
artist was brought to her attention by her sister, the Duchess of Mantua, 
at whose court Rubens had spent eight of his youthful years. Since then h(‘ 
had achieved a formidable reputation for his accomplishments as a cour¬ 
tier and diplomat as well as for his pictures, which were eagerly sought 
after by popes, kings, and cardinals. 

Rubens’ cyc le of 21 murals gave the needed imaginary apotheosis to 
Maria’s highly unimaginative life, and the triumph belonged more truly 
to the man who painted it than to the lady who lived it. The remarkable 
thing was how Rubens could exercise so much individual freedom within 
the confin(\s of courtly oflicialdom and succeed so well in pleasing both 
himself and his royal mistress. In his grandiose conception, the ancient 
gods had deserted the rarified Regions of Mount Olympus and taken up 
their abod(‘ in the vastly more exhilarating atmos[)here of Paris. Even be¬ 
fore Maria’s birth, Juno and Ju{)iter had cajoled the three Fates into 
spinning a brilliant web of destiny for her. The governess who taught her 
to read was none other than Minerva, while her music teacher was Apollo 
himse'lf. Her mythical eloquence came from the lips of Mercury, and every 
possible feminine' fascination was imparted to her by the three Graces. 
When this paragon of brilliance and virtue reached the apex of her grace 
and beauty, the Capitolinc Triad themselves presided over the scene where 
Hniry IV Receives the Portrait of Maria de^ Medici (Fig. 13:11). Minerva, as 
goddess of Peace and War, whispers words of wisdom into the king’s car, 
while a whimsical touch is provided by the cupids who playfully try to lift 
the lu'avy helmet and shield of the king’s armor. The celestial scene above 
assures everyone concerned that marriages are indeed made in heaven, 
wlu'R' Jupiter with his eagle and Juno with her peacocks are seen bestowing 
their Olympian ble.ssing. 

When the royal marriage was solemnized in Florence, the accompanying 
festivities included the performance of Peri’s Eurydice, the earliest extant 
opera. This great event, however, was much too incidental for inclusion in 
such a cosmic conception, and the observer is next privileged to witness the 
Disembarkation of Maria de'^ Medici at Marseilles (Fig. 13:12). As she steps 
ashore, a personification of France falls on her knees to welcome her, while 
figures representing Fame sound the triumphal trumpets to announce the 
arrival. The denizens of the sea are overjoyed at the safe conclusion of 




rig. 13:11. Rubens. Henry IV Receiv- 
inff the Portrait of Maria de' Medici. 
l.V X 9'8". 1622-1625. Louvre, 
Paris (Alinari) 


Fig. 13:12. Rubens. Disembarkation 
of Maria de Medici at Marseilles, 13' 
X 9'8". 1622 1625. Louvre, Paris 
(Alinari) 




Fig. 13:13. Rubens. Garden of Love, 6* x 9' 35's ^ 1632-1634. Prado. Madrid (Anderson) 
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the voyage, and Neptune himself issues the commands to moor the galley, 
while Tritons and sea nymphs disport themselves in the rippling rhythms 
of the water and playfully tug at the ropes. From the accentuated lighting 
and undulating movement, it is obvious that the painter was most con¬ 
cerned with this part of his picture. Authorities have also established that 
the voluptuous water nymphs were done by Rubens’ own hand. All his 
love of the robust female form is present in the.se opulent figures. He was 
painting large surfaces, in this instance the picture is 13 by almost 10 feet, 
and his concept of space demanded feminine forms capable of filling both 
the cain as and the <'ye. 

The demand for Rubens’ work was such that he (anployed about 200 
apprentices and assistants. This .series was executed in his studio in Antwerp 
beginning in 1622. As was his custom in suc h a project, Rubens sketched 
out the composition of each picture, then delegalcd the preparatory work 
to one assistant, an architectural background to another, landscape and 
animal figures to specialists in tho.se departments, and for hims(‘lf n'served 
certain choice parts. When the pictures were inslalk'd at th(‘ Luxeanbourg 
Palace in 162.S, Rul)cns was on hand to put the finishing touches on th(*m, 
while Queen Maria watched him at w^ork and from reports took pleasure 
in hi.s conversation. 

The fn'c Baroqiu' ideal of richness and lavishness is seen once again in a 
picture from Rubens' later years, the Garden of Love (Fig. 13:13). The setting 
for this allegory was the garden of his palatial home at Antwerp, and the 
ornate d(K>rway in the* background still exists. The bacchanalian theme 
unfolds in a diagonal line beginning with the chubby cherub in the lower 
k'ft. Rubens himself is seen urging his .second wife Hekma Fourinent, who 
appc’anxl in .so many of his later pictures, to Join the others in the garden of 
love. The rest of the picture unfolds in a series of spirals mounting upward 
toward the figure of V^enus who presides over the festivities as a part of the 
fountain. The use of large areas of strong primary colors—reds, blues, 
yellow^s—enlivens the scene and enhances the pictorial structure. 

Rubens succeeded in combining the rich color of Titian and the dramatic 
tc'nsion of Tintoretto with an unbounded energy and physical exuberance 
of his own. His conceptions have something of the heroic sweep of Michel¬ 
angelo, though they lack the latter’s introspection and restraint. His com¬ 
plex organization of space and freedom of movement recall El Greco, but 
his figures are as broad and robust as the latter’s were long and emaciated. 
His success in religious pictures, hunting scenes, and landscapes, as well as 
the mythological paintings that suited his temperament so well, shows the 
enormous sweep of his pictorial powers. For sheer imaginative invention 
and bravura with a brush he has rarely been equalled. 
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An obscure French painter named Nicolas Poussin was working on some 
minor decorations for the Luxembourg Palace at the same time that Ru¬ 
bens was executing his murals for the Festival Hall, Finding the official 
atmosphere too confining, he went to Rome where he could paint with 
greater independence. The solid reputation he built there soon came to the 
attention of C^ardinal Richelieu, who bought many of his pictures and was 
determined to bring him back to Paris. In 1640 Poussin returned to deco¬ 
rate the grand gallery of the Louvre, and Louis XIII showered him with 
favors and gave him the coveted title of First Painter to the King. 'Fhe 
inevitable courtly intrigues that followed such marked attention made 
Poussin so miserable that after two years he returned to Rome where he 
spent the rest of his life. There he acted as the artistic ambassador of France 
and supervised the French painters who were sent to Rome under gov('rn- 
ment subsidies to study and copy Italian masterpieces for the decoration 
of the Louvre. There, too, Poussin had the freedom to pursue his classical 
studies, the independence to work out his own principles and ideals, and 
the time to paint a series of pictures ranging from mythological and n'li- 
gious subjects to historical canvases and architectural landscapes. 

The Rape of the Sabine IVomen (Fig. 13:14) shows how Poussin, in his effort 
to recreate the classical past, turned to the Roman historians Livy and 
Plutarch for his subject, to the Roman museums for the models of many of 
his figures, and to Vitruvius for his architectural setting. In the incident he 
depicts, Romulus, the legendary founder of Rome, has been unsuccessful 
in ru‘gotialing marriages for his warriors. A religious celebration with 
ganu's and festivities has theix'fore been arranged as a stratagem to attract 
the t^cople from the ru'ighhoring towns including Sabina to the Roman 
Forum. From his position of prominence on the portico of the temple at 
the left, Romulus givers the signal by unfolding his mantle, whereupon, as 
pn'viously arranged, ev^ery Roman seizes a Sabine girl and makes off with 
her. Though his subject is one of passion and violence, Poussin managers to 
tem{)er his picture by a judicious juxtayjosition of opposites. The anger of 
the outraged victims contrasts with the impassive calm of Romulus and his 
attendants. As a ruler, he knows that the future of his city rests on the 
foundation of families, and that in this case the end justifies the means. The 
turbulent human action is counterbalanced also by the ordered repose of 
the architectural and landscape background. The contours of the figures 
are as clearly defined as if they had been chiseled out of stone. The smooth 
marblelike flesh of the women contrasts with the bulging musculature be¬ 
neath the bronzed skins of the Romans. A comparison of the group in the 
right foreground with the Hellenistic group of the Gaul and his Wife (Fig. 
2:4) will quickly reveal the source of Poussin’s inspiration. While such 
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direct derivations arc comparatively rare, it is indicative of the close study 
the artist made of the antique statuary in the Roman museums. The build¬ 
ing at the right, a reconstruction Poussin made from a description of a 
Roman basilica by V^itruvius, is still another instance of Poussin’s desire for 
ciccuracy of detail. 

Et in Arcadia Ego (Fig. 13:15) shows Poussin in a quieUT and more lyrical 
mood. Th(' rustic figures of the shephc'rds might well have* st(*[)[)ed out of 
one* of Vergil’s pastoral po(‘nis, whil(‘ that of the shepherdess could l)e llu* 
tragic muse in on(' of ToriK'ille’s dramas. As tlu'v trace out the k'ttc rs of 
the Latin inscription on tin* sarcophagus, ‘'I 'Loo Once Dwelk'd in Arca¬ 
dia,’" their mood Ik'coiik's p('nsiv(‘. Th<! thought that the shepherd in the 
tomb onc(' liv('d and loved as they, casts a sj)ell of g('ntl(' melancholy over 
the group. In this meditative study in spatial composition, the fcaninine 
figure' paralh'ls the trunk ol* th(' tree to define' tlu* vertical axis, while the 
arm of lh(‘ sheph('rd on tin* h'ft rests on the sarcoi)hagus to supply the 
horizontal l^alance. Each gesture, each line, follows inevitably from this 
initial prc'misc' with all the cool logic of a geometrical theorem. Lhe subject 
is obviously a sympathc'tic one to Poussin, as he had found his own Arcadia 
in Italy and took a lifelong delight in the monuments of antiquity and the 
voices from th(’ past that spoke through Just such inscri})tions. Like the 
ancients he tried to conduct his own .search f(;r truth and beauty in a 
dignified tempo and with a graceful gesture. Like them, too, he sought for 
the permanent in the transient, the type in the individual, the universal in 
the particular, and the one in the many. 

Claude l.orrain, like his countryman Pou.ssin, also preferred life in Italy 
to that in his native country. His lifelong interest was landscape, but the 
convention of the time demanded human beings as well as titles with pic¬ 
tures. He solved the problem by painting his landscapes, letting his assist¬ 
ants put in a few incidental figures, and giving the pictun's obscure namt'S, 
such as Ernharkalion of the ihieen of Sheha, Landing of Cleopatra, Expulsion of 
Hagar, or David at the Cave of Adullarn, With tongue in cheek, he once re¬ 
marked that he sold his figures and gave away his landscapes. Scenes like 
the Harbor at Sunset (Fig. 13:16) were his special delight. In them he could 
conc('ntrate on limith'ss space and the .soft atmospheric effect of sun¬ 
light on misty air. His usual procedure was to balance his compositions 
on either side of the foreground with buildings or trees, which arc treated 
in considerable detail. Then the eye is drawn deeper into the intervening 
space with long vistas over land or sea toward the indefinite horizon. For¬ 
mal values dominate and nothing arbitrary or accidental intrudes to mar 
their stately quality. 




Kig. 13:16. Claude Lorrain. Harbor at Sunset. 45"x41", Courtesy of Frick Art Reference 
Library 


CJiarles Lebrun was one of the painters who came under Poussin's in- 
flut'iice when he was in Roin(\ Though a friend and ardent admirer of 
Poussin, he preferred the fuss and feathers of life at Versailles to the more 
tranquil tempo of Italy. An op{)ortunist of the first magnitude, he ingra¬ 
tiated himself there by designing the costumes for Louis XIV’s pageants, 
fountains for the parks, and tapestries for the salons. His facile painting 
technique and his talent for courtly flattery aided him in his rapid rise to 
the position of leader of the Academy, first painter to the king, head of the 
royal tapestry and furniture studios, and artistic arbiter of the reign. His 
Alexander the Great Entering Babylon (Fig. 13:17), like most of his other 
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pictures, was one of a series of huge canvases designed for the pompous 
interiors of the V(Tsailles Palace. Sin(*e Louis XIV spent much of his time 
and energy cultivating the art of Mars, and since his courtiers invariably 
hailed the returning victor as a second Al(*xand(T, the significance of the 
central figure was not likely to be overlooked by anyone. Lebrun left the 
victorious army discreetly outsider his picture, so that Alexander could 
dominate the scene in lonely triumph from his elephant-drawn chariot. 
While he thought h(' was carrying out Poussin’s theories, Lebrun’s pictures 
illustrate what happens to an artist when he allows the letter to crowd out 
th(‘ spirit. In all fairness, howevcT, it must be said that Lebrun vv'as a better 
decorator than he was a painter; and, as a consequence, his pictures 
usually make better sense in the context of their original surroundings than 
as separate entities. 

M’he acquisition of paintings by the crown was begun undcT Colbert on a 
massive scale. The purchases reveal the gradual veering away from an 
international toward a national viewpoint. Rubens and the Italian artists 
wer(‘ liberally represented, but, on Lebrun’s advice, the systematic buying 
of Poussin’s pictures and those by French artists exhibiting in the annual 
salons was b('gun. Hy 1709 th(' (’ollection of Louis XIV numbered over 2400 
pictun's including 29 Poussins. While their primary purpose was to deco¬ 
rate' the royal galleries, they were available for study to French painters 



Fig. 13:17. Lebrun. Alexander the Great Entering Babylon. 14' 9^^ x 23'. (r.l666. Louvre, Paris 
(Alinari) 
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and were the subjects of discussion at sessions of the Academy. The polarity 
of styles in the Rubens and Poussin pictures iK'cariK' th(‘ basis for heated 
arguments. Both painters were well versed in the classics, both reflected 
the spirit of the Counter-Reformation, and both in their way r('|)res(mted 
the aristocratic tradition. While Rubens’ impetuosity knew no l)ounds, 
Poussin remained aloof and reserv'cd; while Rubens cast rc'straint to the 
winds and filled his pictures with violent movement, Poussin was austerc'ly 
pursuing his formal values; while Rubens’ figures are soft and fleshy, 
Poussin’s are hard and statuesque; while Rubens sweeps u[) his spc'ctators 
in the tidal wave of his volcanic energy, Poussin’s picture's are more con¬ 
ducive to quiet meditation. It is little wonder that the Academy's champi¬ 
onship of Poussin divided th<' painters of the latter half of the 17th centurv 
into two opposing camps who called tlu'in.se'lves Rubenists and Poussinists. 

MUSIC 

The musical and dramatic produe tions at the court of Louis XI\' were 
maintained on as lavish a scale as the other arts, llu' musicians were or¬ 
ganized into three branches. First came the ebamhre grou|:), which included 
the famous Vingl-quatre Violons^ or 1 wenty-four \ iols, the first permaiK'nt 
orchestra in Europe. This was the string ens(‘mf)l(‘ that i)layed for balls, 
dinners, concerts, and the opera. Lutenists and clavc'cinists w'cre also 
found in this category. Next came th(' chapelle, the* chorus that sang for 
religious services, and the organists. Th(‘ Grand Ecurie formed the third 
group, which consisted mainly of the wind ensemble that was availafjle 
for military processions, outdoor fetes, and hunting parties. 

The favon'd form of entertainment during the early years of I.ouis XI\ '*s 
reign was the ballet de eour, an elaborate form of the balh't that began with 
an instrumental overture! and included a sequeiu*e of sung recitatives, 
choruses, and songs as well as instrumental interlude's in addition to the 
dancing. Louis XIV himself, who was an excellent dancer, took an active 
interest in the.se court ballets and fre(|uently appearc'd at the climae'tic 
moment in the role of Apollo, the sun god. He was serious enough about 
his acting to rehearse diligently under the supervision of I.ully and Moliere. 

The popularity of the court ballet had been challenged during the years 
of Louis’ minority by the attempts of Cardinal Mazarin to replace it by the 
“spectacle of princes,” Italian opera. Cavalli, who had brought the Vene¬ 
tian lyric drama to the high point of its development, was invited to Paris 
to write and produce an opera in 1660. It met with a mixed reception, but 
two years later Cavalli was again on hand to write still another, this time 
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lor Louis XI V’s wedding celebration. Another challenge to the court ballet 
came from Molicre, who united the elements of comedy, music, and the 
dance into a form he called the amedie-hallel. 'Lhe best known of these is 
the ix*rennially popular Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme — The Burgher as Genlleman 
—which was first performed at the court in 1670. A full decade of these 
brilliant performances was brought to a close by the death of the great 
dramatist. 

The ever-resourceful Jean Baptistx' Lully, however, was biding his time 
on the sidelines until he could spring some surprises of his owm. A Florentine 
by birth and French by education, he was fiddling away at the early age of 
17 as a violinist in the Vingt-quatre Violons. When Cavalli produced his 
two operas, it was Lully who wrote the ballet sequences that, incidentally, 
proved more* popular than the operas themselves. It was Lully again who 
collaborated with Molien* by supplying the musical portions of the: comedies 
ballets. And w hen the ])ropitious moment arrived, it was Lully who came up 
with a Fn'iich form of the opera which he called tragedie lyrique^ or lyrical 
tragedy. Oiu' of the (‘arliest of these was the jx*rformance of Alceste in the 
Marble Clourt at Versailles July 4, 1674 (Fig. 13:5). With a genius for 
organization, Lully used the Vingt-quatre Violons as the nucleus of his 
orchestra, supplementing them with wind instruments from the Grand 
Ecurie for fanfare's as well as for the hunting, battle, and climactic trans¬ 
formation scenes. The chapel choir was also drafted into the operatic 
service', and the generous dance s(*quences he included assured the ballet 
group [plenty of activity, Lully could have had the collaboration of the 
grf'at dramatist Racine for the texts; but he deliberately chose Qjuinault, a 
po('t of some distinction, who would be more pliable to his demands and 
who could be counted upon not to claim too much of the credit. 

l"he form of these lyric al tragedies crystallized early and changed rela¬ 
tively little in the following years. They bc'gan with an instrumental over¬ 
ture of a type that still bears Lully’s name, though he did not invent it. The 
first part is a ponderous dignified march wath dotted notes, massive sonor- 
itic's, and c hains of resolving dissonances as in the Ritornello, page 516. 
The second half is livelic'r in tempo and more contrapuntal in texture. Next 
came the prologue, and that of Alceste is quite typical. The setting is in the 
garden of thc' Tuileries, still the c:)fRcial royal residence at this time, where 
the Nym[)h of the Seine is discovcrc'd. Dc'claiming her line's in recitative 
style, she makc's some topical allusions to the current war, couched, of 
course, in flowTry mythological terms. Glory now enters to the tune of a 
triumphal march, and a duet and solo air ensue. The two are joined even¬ 
tually by a chorus of naiads and pastoral divinities, whose songs and dances 
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give: assurance that France will be ever-victorious under the leadership of a 
great hero, whose identity is never for a moment in doubt. After this the 
o\'erture was repeated, and the five acts of a classic‘al tragedy followed with 
much th(' same formal pattern as that of the prologue. 

Two excer[)ts from Act III, Scene V of Ahrste w'ill serve to illustrate Lully’s 
style. After the death of Alceste, a long instrurrumtal ritornello provides the 
])ompous elegiac strains for the entrance of the mourning (‘liorus. One of the 
grit'f-stricken women comes forward, indicating lu'r sorrow by her gestures 
and facial expressions. 


Air from Altrsti^ Act III, Scene 5 



Her Air (above') is in the recitative style which j. ). Rousseau con¬ 
sidered Lully’s chief ‘‘title to glory.'’ 'Fhe composc'r always insisted that 
the music as wc'll as the other eh'irients of th(^ opera were the servants of 
drama and pocUry, and he always coun.seled his singers to emulate the noble 
and expansive intonations of the actors trained by Racine. A Lully air con¬ 
sequently is never so .set as an Italian aria, but follows instead the elastic 
s|)cech rhythms and the natural d(*clamation of French Baroque poetry 
and prose. The mourning chorus takes up where the Air leaves off with a 
variant of the opening ritornc’llo, and the scene closes with a long cadential 
passage alternately for orchestra and chorus based on a continuation of the 
ritornello. 

Ritornello from Alceste, Act III, Scene 5 Lully 
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Since the hero was so closely identified with the monarch, a tragic ending 
was quite impossible. A dens ex machina^ therefore, invariably appeared in 
the fourth act, just when all seemed darkest, and the fifth act always 
brought the lyrical tiagedy to a triumphant and glorious conclusion. 

By exploiting the success of his operas and through clever diplomatic 
strategy, Lully became by royal warrant the founder and head of the 
Aeaderijie Royale de Musique. With the substitution of the word Nationale for 
Royatr, this is still the official title of the Paris grand opera company. With 
incredible energy, this musical monopolist of the regime produced an opera 
every >ear; and in addition to writing the score, he conducted the orches¬ 
tra, trained th<' choir, coached the singers and dancers in tlu'ir |)arts, and 
directed the staging. He ruled his musical and dramatic* force's with the iron 
hand of an absolutist, allowing nothing arbitrary or cajaicious to creep in 
anywhere. As a consequence' he developed the' bcst-disei|)line*d grenip e)f 
singe'rs, danee'rs, anel instruincntalists in liurope. Their fame spread far 
and wide, and from contemporary accounts, his orchestra was e*s[3e’e'ially 
noted for the purity oi' its intonation, and uniform bowing of the strings, 
the' ae e'urae-y e)f te'inpo and measure', and the elegance of its trills and me¬ 
lodic orname'nts tliat were e ompare'd to the ‘'sparkling of previous stone^s.” 

Practically singiehandexl, I.ully unifit'd the ballet and founded French 
opera. His stanclardizatie)n of the' se'qiience of dances became known as the 
French suite; his form of the overture, the French overture; and his organi¬ 
zation of the ope'ra became standard practice* for almost two centuries. 
Fa'CU though Quinault wrote the texts, Lully’s operas may be considered 
the musical reflection of Racine’s tragedies. In them is found the same al¬ 
most slax^ish obser\'ance of classical proprieties, the same dignified declama¬ 
tion, the same polished correctness. Their limitations were the inevitable 
outgnnvth of the circumstances of their creation. By being addressed so 
exclusively to a single social group, they neglected to provide the more 
resonant human sounding board needed for survival in the repertory. Like 
Poussin they remained aloof, restrained, and aristocratic. Opera, however, 
by its combination of grandiloquent language, emotional appeal, sonorous 
splendor, majestic movement, and visual elegance emerges as one of the 
most magnificent creations of the Baroque era. 

IDEAS 

The many manifestations of the aristocratic Baroque style crystallize mainly 
around two distinct but interrelated ideas—absolutism and academicism. 
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Absolutism 

The conc ept of the inodern unified state, which first einer^cxl in the S[)ain 
of Philip II, was adai)ted to French political purpose's by Cardinal Riche¬ 
lieu and ultimately reache'd its triumphant consummation under Louis 
XIV. 'Tt is th(^ res[)ect which absolute [)ower demands, that none should 
question when a king commands,'’ was the way CV)rneill(‘ stated the doc¬ 
trine in 1637 in liis heroic drama ‘The Chi. As th(‘ princi])al ('X[)onent of 
monarchical absolutism and the centralize'd state'. Leans XIV" as the Sun 
King assumed the authority to replac'c natural and human elisorde'rlinc'ss 
wath a reasejnable facsimile of cosmic law and e^rder. All human anel sen ial 
activities came under his protectorship, and by taking the arts under his 
paternal wing, he saw that they service! as usid'ul adjuncts to the emit e:»f 
maje'sty. Versaille\s thus became* the* syinbe)! of his absolutism, the se*at of 
the absolute monarchy, and the* pe‘rse)nal apothe*ejsis e)f the king. 

Just as pe)litie'al abse)lutism mc'ant the unification of all social anel gew- 
e'rnrne'ntal institutions unde*r e)ne lu'ael, its ae'stlietie' ce)unterpart implie'd 
the bringing teygether e)f all the* separate* arts into a single ratie)nal plan. 
While the pcTiod prenluce'e! some buildings, statuary, paintings, literature*, 
and music that e'e)mmand atte'ntion in the*ir e)wn right, th(*y spe^ke* out 
most impressively in their combinexl Ibrms. It is imi)ossible to think of 
Vcrsaill(*s e'xcept as a cejinbinatiem of all art fe)rms wen en teygether inte) a 
unifu'd pattern and as a reflection of the life* anel institutions of the absolute* 
monarchy. The parks, gardens, fountains, statuary, l)uilelings, ce)urtyarels, 
halls, murals, tapcstrie^s, furnishings, anel rccre*atie)iial actixities are all 
unit(*d into a single coordinatexl dt'sign. As such Versaille's ace:e)m]>lishe*d 
the daring feat of unifying all visilfle space anel all units of time into a 
spatio-temporal setting for the aristocratic way e)f life. Inelex)!' and outde)or 
space are inseparable, even music and the theate'r we*nt outde)e)rs at Ver¬ 
sailles. Sculpture w^as an embellishment of the landscape; painting became 
the handmaiden e)f interior de*sign: ce}me*dy was allie*d with the ballet; and 
tragedy was ab.sorbed into the opera. All the arts, in fact, w('re mirrored in 
the operatic form with its literary lyricism, orchestral rhetoric, dramatic 
declamation, instrumental interludes, statuesque dancing, architectural 
stage settings, mechanical marvels, and picturescpie posturings. In Lully’s 
hands it became a kind of microcosm of court life*, an absolute art form in 
which all the separate parts existed in the closest possible relation to the 
whole. None was allowed to dominate, nothing was disproportionate. The 
spirit of absolutism was also directly revealexl in tlie drama surrounding 
the life of the monarch. All the arts took the cue, became theatrical, and 
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sought to surprise and astonish. The purely human element was buried 
under an avalanche of palatial scenery, pompous wigs, props, and protocol. 
Only in Moliere’s satires, La Fontaine’s fables, and th(‘ secret memoirs of 
the period is it possible to catch glimpses of a more truthful version of the 
actualities behind th(‘ scemes of courtly life. Otherwise the architecture of 
Versailles, the statuary of Bernini and Coysevox, the triumphal murals of 
L(‘brun, the tragedies of Racine, and th(‘ operas of I.ully were all designed 
to promote the illusion that Louis XIV and his courtiers were beings of 
heroic stature, powerful will, and grandiose utterance. 

Academicism 

While the academic movement began formally with the foundation of the 
first French Academy during the reign of Louis XIII, it was not until later 
in tlu' C('ntury that its implications were completely realized and its force 
fully mobiliz(‘d. Both Louis XIV and his minister Colbert believed that 
art was much too important to be left exclusively in the hands of artists. 
'I'he various academi(*s, th(Tefore, became* brant'hes of the governmemt and 
the means l)y which the arts W(*re drafted into the civil service. Boileau as 
th(' head of the Academy of Language and Literature, Lebrun of the 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture, Man.sart of the Academy of Archi¬ 
tecture, and Lully of the Acadc'my of Music were subject directly to the 
king; and, in turn, they were absolute dictators in their respective fields. 
As such th(‘y were the principal advi.scrs to the king and his ministers; and, 
in turn, lh(‘y vvcr(* responsible for carrying out the royal will. Complete 
control of [)atronage was C(‘ntered in their hands; theirs was the final word 
in determining those who would receive commissions, appointments, titles, 
licenses, degrees, pensions, prizes, entrance to art schools, and the privilege 
of (‘xhibiting in the annual salons. 

The academics were thus the means of transmitting the absolute idea 
into the aesthetic sphere. Academicism invariably implied a patriarchal 
principle whereby regularly constituted arbiters of taste placed their stamp 
of approval on the products in the various art media. As such they were the 
interpretcTs of the official point of view that inevitably tended to become 
highly conservative. Aristocratic art was the superpersonal expression of a 
class whose code of behavior was based on etiquette, politcne.ss, and good 
taste. All intimate i)ersonal feeling, capriciousne.ss, and eccentricity had to 
yield to self-discipline, urbanity, correctness, and accepted standards of 
good form. The academies were therefore charged with the making of 
aesthetic definitions, artistic codes, and technical formulas valid for their 
respective fields. They functioned as a kind of board of directors who 
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decided what was best for the stockholders. Their official status, moreover, 
gave them the power to enforce their principles, a system that at best could 
establish and maintain a high level of creative quality. Moving downward 
in varying degrees from standardization and uniformity, it could also 
degenerate into conventionalism and downright regimentation. What the 
artists stood to gain in official recognition, they were liable to Kose in a 
corresponding degree of artistic freedom. 

One of the policies of the Academy of Painting and Sculpture can be 
cited as an example of the way the system worked. Under Lebrun the 
n'strained style of Poussin was favori'd over the passionate* e-xube^rance of 
Rubens. It therebx' set up an academic subdivision of the Baroque style as 
op[)os(*d to a type of free Baro(|ue expression. Many reasons for the choice 
can, of cour.se, be advanced. Pou.ssin's pictorialisin, for instance, can more 
readily and demonstrably be reduced to a system of forniiil values bast'd on 
geometrical principles, while Rubens’ style was so personal, impetuous, 
voluptuous, and violently emotional that it always remaint'd a bit beyond 
the grasp. Academicism in this case was trying to tame BaroepK' exuber¬ 
ance and reduce it to formulas and rules. Nothing eccentric, nothing un¬ 
predictable, was allowed creep in and destroy the general impression of 
orderliness. The Academy always remained somewhat ske])tical of emotion 
just as it was of color, since neither was subject to scic'ntific laws. The 
pictorial standards of the Academy were then'Ibre bas(‘d on formal purity, 
demonstrable mathematical relationships, logical definition and rational 
analysis. These were the qualities that brought academic art the designa¬ 
tion of classic, a term which was defined at tlu! time as belonging to the 
highest class and hence afiproved as a model. Since similar standards were 
generally to be found in Roman antiquity, the two inevitably became 
as.sociated with each other. The interpri'tation of such modi'ls in the 17th 
century, however, were quite in the spirit of th(! tirni', and hence must not 
be confused with the archeological exactitude that was set up as the stand¬ 
ard of the late 18th century and the Napok'onic jx'riod. 

French academicism was from the start an unqualified [iractical success. 
Under the s>'stem, the artistic hegemony of Europe passed from Italy to 
France where it has effectively remained up to the present time. The hundreds 
of skilled artists and artisans who were trained on the vast projects of Louis 
XIV became the teachers and founders of a tradition of high technical 
excellence. French painting alone, to use the most obvious example, has 
continued its unbroken .supremacy from the foundation of the Academy to 
the present day. In Spain the only .successor to El Greco, Velasquez, and 
Murillo was the lonely figure of Goya; in Flanders there were no out- 
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Standing followers of Rubens and Van Dyck, except Watteau who to all 
intents and purposes was French; in Holland there was no on(‘ to take up 
where Rembrandt and Verme(‘r had left off. In 1 Vance, howt'vc'r, painting 
continued on a high h'vel throughout the 18th and 19th centuries; and, by 
setting high technical standards, it was a determining force even in non- 
academic circles. The work cjf Pc'rrault and Mansart in architecture*, 
Hoileau in criticism, Molic're in cornc'dy, Racine in tragedy, IajIIv in opera 
was also absorbed directly into a tradition that succec'ded in sc^tting up 
measuring sticks of symmetry, ord(*r, regularity, dignity, reserve, and 
c larity, whic h to this day still have* a c‘('rtain validity c'ven if only as a point 
c:)l dc'parturc'. 
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THE BOURGEOIS 
BAROQUE STYLE 


AMSTERDAM, 17ili CENTURY 

If a visitor to 17lh-century Amsterdam—or any of the other sturdy Dutch 
towns for that mattcT—looked about for triumphal arches, pretentious 
palac(‘s, or military monuments, he was doomed to disappointment. In 
fact, if there was anything grand at all about life in the Low Countries, it 
was in its ('ornplete commonplaceness. After they had achieved their 
cherished indep('ndence by wn'sting their country town by town and prov¬ 
ince 1)\’ province from the grasp of the Spanish derspots, the people organ- 
iz('d it with a minimum of unity and a maximum of diversity. The Nether- 
landers had no intention whatsoever of substituting one brand of tyranny 
for another, much less a domestic variety; and so the land became the 
United Provinces under a stadtholder, or governor. Let their English rivals 
call them the “united bogs” if they would. Even if their muddy swamps and 
marshlands were poor things, at least they were their own. Their wars of 
indei)endence, geogra[)hical isolation, constant struggle against the en¬ 
croachments of the .sea, dour climate, seafaring economy, Calvinistic 
Prott'stantism, and individualistic temperaments conspired with all the 
other circumstances of Dutch life to focus the center of interest in the home. 
A Dutchman's home was not even his castle; it was just his solid, comfort¬ 
able, f)lain, brick house. Instead of the cult of majesty, his was the cult of 
the home. 

When Jakob van Ruisdael painted the Quay at Amsterdam (Fig. 14:1), he 
was painting more than just a view of the old fish market at the end of the 
broad canal known as the Damrak. He was in fact picturing the bourgeois 
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way of life in a scene where thrifty housewives were going about gathering 
up good things for their dinner tables; where a part of the fishing fleet that 
gave th(‘ Dutch a monopoly of the herring industry was moored; where 
lying at anchor in the distance were some of the merchant vessels that 
helped the Dutch cn'ate modern commerce by plying the seven seas, 
trading their clay jjipes, glazed tiles. Delft pottery, and cured herrings for 
Russian furs, Wt\st Indian sugar, tobacco, and other raw materials; where 
the spice trade of the Indies had led to the formation of corporations whose 
shares were traded on a modern stock exchange—complete with booms, 
like that in tlu' stock of the Dutch West India Company in 1628 after it had 
declared a 50-p(T-cent dividend, and busts, lik(' that of the tulip crash a 
ck'cade later when more bulbs had been sold than could be delivered. In 
short, Ruisdael was painting the scene of the active mercantilism that 
spread the base of prosperity so widely that every industrious citizen could 
aspire to have at least some share of the good things of life for his home. 

In siK'h a scheme of things, some famili(\s iiK'vitably accumulated inon' 
than others; and by nu'ans of the wealth that was concenttated in tlu'ir 
hands, they became a ruling oligarchy. 'rh(\st‘ so-called regent families w(T(* 
the on(‘s from whost' ranks the members ol th(‘ town (ouncils and mayors 
were selected, TIkw were, however, an uj)per-middl(‘-(‘lass grout) rath<*r 
than an aristocracy, and there was sak'ty in their numb(‘rs. riieir power, 
together with that of the professional and mercantile soci('ties known as 
guilds, depended upon the retention of a maximum of local authority. 
Such decentralization faxored tlu* growth of univ^ersities—sucli as those at 
Leyden and Utrecht, which became the most distinguished in Europe* - 
and promoted the careers of such emin(!nt native humanists as Clonstantijn 
Huy;g(*ns, friend and patron of Rembrandt, and Hugo Grotius, founder of 
the new discipline of international law. The freedom to think and work 
attracted such men as the French philosoph(‘r Rene Descartes, who resided 
in Holland for almost 20 years, and the pannits of Baruch Spinoza—oru* of 
the profound('st human intellects of all time—who found refuge* in Amster¬ 
dam aft('r the persecution of the Jews had made life intolerable in their 
native Portugal. 

The architectural expression of this bourgeois way of life is found in the 
various town halls, of which that of Amsterdam is a good (*xampl(*; in such 
mercantile structures as warehouse's, counting houses, and the market 
building, see‘n on the extreme right of Ruisdaers painting; and, above all, 
in the lejng rejws of gabled brick houses, such as those seen on either side of 
the canal in the^ same picture. Dating from former timers were* such ec¬ 
clesiastical buildings as the Oudekerk, or Old Church, whose tower is 




Fig. H:1. Ruisdael. Qjiay a! Anistndam. 2()?'4'" x 26". r.l669. Copyright'Fhe I'riek Collection, 
New York 

silhouetted against th(' sky in the right background, originally Roman 
Catholic but Vdkrn over by the Dutch Reformed C^.hurc:h aft(‘r th(' Refor¬ 
mation. As organized under the pre(’('f)ts of John C'alvin, the Reformed 
Church held that religious truth was not the monopoly of any individual or 
any grotip, and that the word of God was available to all without the 
mediation of priestly authority. Through the development of the printing 
press, every family could have its own Bible, and by means of the high 
degree of literacy which prevailed, almost everyone could read it. As in the 
case of their governnK'iit, the Dutch people were* wary of authority; and as 
confirmed Protestants, they took rather literally the words of Christ to go 
into their closets and pray. Thus through family devotions, hymn singing, 
and Bible reading, much of the important religious activity took place in 
the home. According to the teaching of Calvin, the reason for going to 
church was to hear a sermon and sing the praises of the Lord. This, of 
course, discouraged anything that might distract from these primary 
activities, such as architectural embellishments, statuary, paintings, and 
professional choirs or orchestras. Since commissions were no longer forth- 
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coming from church sources, the artist had to concciv e his work more and 
more in terms of the home. 

The prosperous Dutch families fortunately felt the nc'cxl of an art that 
would reflect their healthy materialism and that would rev('al their out¬ 
look, their institutions, and their country without flattery or frivolousness 
but in a solid matter-of-fact way “-just as they were. In this happy state of 
affairs patronage was sjoread on a broad-enough basis so that every home 
had at least a small collection of pictures. Above all, the Dutch burgher 
wanted to have family portraits for his living room; commemorative pic¬ 
tures of suen family festivals as christenings and weddings; paintings of 
quiet interiors with women like his wife or daughter dutilully doing some 
household chore, or if one ol* them show(‘d special talent, th('n [)(‘rhaf)s play¬ 
ing a musical instrument; a gc'iire scene, if it were proper and not lik(‘ly to 
put peculiar notions into his c hildren’s hc'ads; a still life wilh some flowers 
or fruit, if there was ncj nonsc'iise about il, and if things lookc'd like what 
they were; or a neat landscape, perhaps, if it were not too large to hang 
comfortably on his parlor wall. If he were a man of affairs, he* wanted to lx‘ 
portrayc'd at his work surroundc'd by the distinctions of his worldly position; 
or if he were a man of rc'sponsibility, hc' would chip in with his fc'llow 
trustees or board members for a grouj) i)ortrait to hang in the’ halls of his 
institution so that posterity would be proixaiy impressed with his impor¬ 
tance. In short, Dutch painting was one* v^ast family album. 

UndcT Calvinistic austerity, the only professional musicians to survive 
were the church organists; the hircxl groii[)s of singers and instrumentalists 
who [KTlbrined for such occasions as weddings, banquets, and i)arad(‘s; 
and the band of music teachers whe^ taught th(‘ younger iiK'nibcas of the 
family to sing, and |)lay the lute, viola da gamba, and kc'yboard instru¬ 
ments, such as the virginals and .spinet. Music, therefore, like all the' other 
aspects of Dutch life, wars centered in the home'. During the Renaissanc'c, 
the Low Countric\s had dominated Europc'an music wilh the polyphonic 
glories of their distinguished composers. Owing to the fact, howc'ver, that the 
artistic and material rewards were so muc:h grerater elsewhere, a lively ex¬ 
port trade in musicians developed that eventually left the home ranks 
depleted. Only one last musical genius of universal stature was Ic'ft in the 
Amsterdam of the early 17th centur>% jan Pieterszoon Sweelinek, whose 
career brought the radiant chapter of Netherlands music to a brilliant 
close. 

All the arts were thus centered in the home. The simple and unpreten¬ 
tious Dutch domestic architecture with its polished tiled floors, tidy inte¬ 
riors, and window boxes for the tulips was the modest framework for this 
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bourgeois way of life. Unle.ss ceramics are included there was little sculp¬ 
ture except for a few figurines on the mantlepiccc and an occasional 
statuette, such as that over the doorway in Figure 14:7. Their primary 
aesthetic indulgences were their pietures and domestic music-making. 
Such things as their Dcdft pottery jugs, tablecloths, laces, and draperies 
also enriched their world of qualities. The reality of daily life was made up 
of the routine of the business establishment, the market place, and the 
hous(‘hold. It was a reality of simple truths in which nothing was too small 
to be overlooked. All things, even the most insignificant, wen* considered 
to be gifts of Cod; and, as such, they were studied in the Dutch art of the 
17th century in the minutest detail. 

PAINTING 

Tow(‘ring abov(' all other Dutch paint(Ts, because of the bn^adth of his 
vision, the |)ower of his ( haracterizations. and the uncompromising integ¬ 
rity of his ideals, stands th(' ligure of Rembrandt van Rijn in loncls cmi- 
n(‘nce. Like his contenqioraries he was interested in portraits, genre sc(‘nes, 
mythological and Biblical stories, and landscapes, but unlike tluaii h(* r(‘- 
fus('d to specialize' and succeeded in doing th(*m all. Furthermore, lie 
lirought a new psychological profundity to his portraiture, an unaccus¬ 
tomed animation to his genre scenes, a greater dramatic intensity to his 
n'ligious pictures, and a broader sweep to his landscapes than had been 
achic'vcd before in the northern tradition. His discoveries of the power of 
light, in all its varying degrees, to illuminate character both from without 
and from within, to deline space by the interp(*n('tration of light, and to 
aniniaU' that spac(' by th(' flowing movement of shadows, identify him as 
one of the prime movers in the establishment of the northern Baroque 
pictorial style. His art as a whole reveals a con.sist('nt growth from his early 
to his lat(' years in tlu' power to penetrate the world of app('aranc(\s so as to 
lay bare the quickening spiritual forces that lie beneath. 

Soon after he settled in Amsterdam, the 26-year-old painter received his 
first important assignment from the local Guild of Surgeons. The result was 
Dr, Tiilp^s Anatomy Lesson (Fig. 14:2), a typical corporation picture, which 
went far toward (\stablishing Rembrandt’s reputation. The subjects of 
the group portrait were the heads of the Guild, and their names are duly 
recorded on the sheet of paper in the hand of the figure next to that of Dr. 
Tulj). Le.ss typical is Rembrandt’s unusual grouping, which imparts a 
certain freedom and informality to the composition yet allows each of the 
almost life-sized figures to be seen impartially. By the use of light, he 




Mg. 14:2 (above). Rembrandt. Dr. Tulp^s Anatomy Lfsson. 5'5" x 7'2J 1632. Mauritshiiis 
Mu.seuni, I’he Hague. I’ ig. 14:3 (below). Rembrandt. Sortie of Captain Banninfi Coeg's Company of 
the Civic Guard. 11'9'' x 14' 3jvi". 1642. Rijksmuscum, Amsterdam (Courtesy Netherlands In¬ 
formation Bureau) 
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develops the inherent drama of the situation and brings out the expression 
of each of the faces, which vary from intentness to casual indilTerence. The 
fullest light falls on the cadav(‘r, the body of a newly executed criminal, 
and on the hands and face of Dr. Nicolaes Tulf), the Professor of Anatomy. 
The large folio volume at the feet of the corpse is most probably the 1555 
edition of Vesalius’ Anatomy opeiKxl to the page that shows the structure of 
the arm which the lecturer is demonstrating. The subject is an admirable 
illustration of the scientific spirit of the time, and Rembrandt’s objective 
statement in this case is well suited to the intellectual atmosphere. What 
some historians have n'fi'rred to as Rembrandt’s indecisive treatment of 
space has had to be r(‘vis('d in this instance, because a thorough recent 
cleaning sharpened up the archit('ctural background and reveahxl clearly 
the vaulted contours of the Anatomical liall of the Amsterdam Athenaeum 
in which such lectures were lield. The somber yc'llowish and dark brown 
tints also yielded in th(' process to a wider color range than was a[)parent 
before. 

Exactly a decade elapsc'd between the Anatomy Lesson and Rembrandt’s 
masterpiece in this genre, the Sortie of Captain Banning Cocq's Company (Fig. 
14:3). Such grou]) portraits of military units who fought against the Span¬ 
iards were common enough at the time to have the special designation of 
“musketeer pictures.” After their original purpose in the struggle for 
independence was ox er, many of the organizations were continued as parts 
of the civic guard and as officers’ clubs, who were availal:)le as the occasion 
warranted for anything from an emergency to a parade. Most members 
were by now prospcTOus shopkeepers who hugely enjoyed dressing up now 
and then in their dashing uniforms, polishing up their shooting irons, and 
t)Osing as warriors in proc(\ssions and civic celebrations. In such pictures 
th(*y were usually shown in convivial situations, such as a gathering around 
the banquet table, but in order to get some life' and movement into this 
rather stilted form, Rembrandt chose to show them in action as if respond¬ 
ing to a call to arms. 'Fhey are therefore seen moving out of the city gate 
before falling into formation. 

For generations the picture has been popularly known as the Night 
Watch. An expert cleaning job in 1946-1947, however, revealed to a startled 
world that it was actually daylight, and that Rembrandt’s varnish, which 
had thickened in the course of time, was responsible for the general gloom. 
Now the free flow of light can be seen moving rhythmically throughout the 
whole composition, pervading every corner of it with dynamic gradations 
varying from dark to bright. It is most intense in the center, where the 
captain is explaining the plans to his lieutenant. The shadow of his hand, 
which falls across the lieutenant’s uniform, helps to define the direction of 
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the light, which in turn relates all the other figures to the central pair by 
the degree of illumination that falls upon them. Such virtuosity in the han¬ 
dling of light and shadow for dramatic purposes was one of Rembrandt s 
most unique achievements and stamps him as being fiir ahead of his 
colleagues. Contrary to popular legend, the picture was not a failure, and 
it was proudly hung in the company's hall. 

The etching, Christ Healing the Siek (Fig. 14:4), popularly known as the 
‘'Hundred Guilder Print,’’ is one of Rembrandt's several hundred ex¬ 
amples in this new medium. The relatively modest j)rice ol an etching 
assured a wider distribution of Rembrandt’s work at the times when many 
of his paintings were piling up unsold in his studio. The price in this 
instance, however, was a record rather than a rule. Technically the medium 
gave him the opportunity to explore the qualities of light by means of 
simple line patterns independent of pigments and colors. By scratching a 
wax-covered metal plate with a stylus, a lin(*ar pattern is formed that is 
etched or bitten into the rnetal upon immersion in an acid solution. When 
transferred to paper, the range runs from such inky blackn(‘ss as that be¬ 
hind th(! figure of Christ to the whiteness of the untouch(*d pap(*r as that of 
(he rock in the extreme left. 

Rembrandt’s true artistic stature is revealed in the way he is able to 
scale the heights of moral grandeur within such st'vere limitations. The 
('xpressive pow('r of Christ Healing the Sick is as great as the matc'rial medium 
is small. Rembrandt was brought up in a family of Anabaptists who tried 
to live according to strict Biblical [)recepts. His religious subjects are seen 
from a Protestant point of view and as such show an intimate personal 
knowledge* of the Scriptures. Since hv was not painting for churches, and 
thus was under no compulsion to conform to the usual iconographical 
tradition of Madonnas and C’hild, Cruc ifixions, and so on, he was free to 
develop new themc's and new points of vi(‘w. Much of the intimacy and 
effectiveness of this type of work are due to the fact that they were not 
conceived as {njblic showpieces. Rembrandt also loved to exf:)lore the 
Amsterdam ghc’tto and found stimulation as well as many of the types for 
his religious j)ictures among the descendants of the people who created the 
Old Testamc'nt. 

No paint(*r ever did more portraits of himself than Rembrandt. The 
motivation, however, came more from a d(*<*p introspec tive tendency than 
from personal vanity. In a late Self-portrait (Fig. 14:5), done when he was 
52, the artist is seen seated in an armchair, tired to the point of exhaustion. 
With no attempt at sc^lf-flattery, he shows himself clad in a shabby yellc^w 
smock with his head enframed by an old black velvet hat with an upturned 



r’ig. 14:4 (al)<)V(*). Kcin- 

brandl. Christ J/ralititf the Sick, 
ih<‘“Hundred (Juilder Prini/’ 
Rlfhing. r.l6.S(). Meirojiolitan 
Museum, New Y<jrk 


Fig. 14:5 (right). Rembrandt. 
Self-portrait. 51’?'^'' x 4034^^- 
1658. Copyright The Frick 
Collection, New York 




Fig. 14:6 (left). Hals. Merry 
Lute Player. .'^5)^2^ x 
r.l627. Oscar B. Cintas C3ol- 
lc( lion 


I'ig. 14:7 (below). Dc Hooch. 
’ihe Linen Cupboard. 28'^i" 

1663. Hijk.siiiuseiiin. 
;\nist(‘r(lain (Clouitcsv NeLh> 
crlands Information Biin'an) 
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brim. Most striking are the luminous dark eyes, whose searching glance 
seems to be studying the spectator but which are actiuilly focused on him¬ 
self as he peers into the mirror next to his easel. As an example of his late 
psychological portraitui'c, it n^veals the artist as one who has endured all 
the slings and arrows of outragx'ous fortune, but who has been mellowed 
and ennobled by the experience and emerged with all his human dignity 
unimpaired. J'he penetrating gaze, glowing with an intcTnal light, looks 
into the depths of his own character and .seems to be asking, Whither now? 
From this point onward Rembrandt realized more and more that his 
mi.ssion was to explore the world of the imagination and leave the world 
of appearances to others. Consequently his countenance bespeaks the 
serenity of a man who has choscai his course, and who knows that there is 
now no turning back. 

Between th(' })olar extrein(‘s of the introsp(‘('tiv(' Rcanbrandt and the 
ol)j('eti\'e X'ermeer, three pictures will serve to illustrate the emotional 
range of their contemporaries the infectious gaiety of Frans Hals in the 
Merry Lute Ptaye) (Fig. 14:6), the C|uiet domestic'ity of de Hooch’s Lmen 
i'.upboard (Fig. 14:7), and the brooding melancholy of Ruisdaers The 
(hmjetery (Fig. 14:8). The Merry Lute Player is typical of Frans Hals’ most 
brilliant period. With his tousled hair and black cap cocked at a jaunty 
angle, the subject inight be an entertainer at a public tavern. The way he 
holds up the glass of s])arkling wine defines the source of light, which falls 
most strongly on one’ side of his face and on th(‘ varnished wooden surface 
f)f his instrument. In Hals’ pictures the pc'ople of his native. Haarlem - quar¬ 
reling fishwives, carousing officers, and tipsy merrymakers live again 
with all their animal vitality and capacity for life. Hals found his inspiration 
in the lighter moments of his slightly disrc[)utable fellow townspeople who 
were without the moral restraints of the more sober HibU'-reading burghers. 
In his earlier work he was interested more in a]:)pearanccs than essences. 
Later when he came under the shadow of Rembrandt, he gave up his vivid 
colors and light touch for more somber subjects. 

Pieter de Hooch’s Linen Cupboard (Fig. 14:7) is a quiet study of domes¬ 
tic life in a pro[)er hou.schold. Like his fellow painters de Hooch knew 
that light was the magnet which attracted the eye, and that its vibrations 
give such an interior its share of life and movement. Rut de Hooch works 
with a subdued light that matches the tranquillity of his subject matter. The 
highest intensity is reflected from the canal and sunlit wall of the house, 
which are visible through the open door in the background. The painter 
shows int(‘rest in delineating the contrasting textures of the tiled floor, the 
carved wood of the walls and oaken cupboard, and the qualities of the linen 




Fig. 14:8. Ruisdael. The Cemetery. 56"x74|/2*^. i\1655. Institute of Arts, Detroit (Courtesy 
Netherlands Information Bureau) 


cloth and the costumes of the mistress, maid, and child. In contrast with 
V ermeer, dc Hooch is more concerned with what his figures are doing, 
while Vermeer is more interested in what they are. The looseness of de 
Hooch’s pictorial organization is also noticeably difrerent from Vermeer’s 
tight-knit interiors. 

Jakob van Ruisdael’s somber study, The Cemetery (Fig. 14:8), comes in the 
category of the landscapes that meant so much to the Dutch people who 
fought for their country so persistently against the Spanish opprcs.sors. 
Ruisdael, however, seems to be searching in this instance for deeper values 
than the usual quiet country scene. The abandoned ruins of the old castle 
and the skcletonlike trunks of the two trees unite with the white stone slabs 
of the tombs to permeate the picture with thoughts of death. The inscrip¬ 
tions on the headstones—several of which are still there—remind the viewer 
that the religious toleration of the Netherlands made the country the haven 
for the refugees from the Spanish and Portuguese inquisitions. Under one 
of them a Dr. Montalto, physician to King Henry IV of France, was buried 
in 1615. Another grave contains the remains of Chaicham Usicl, head rabbi 
of Amsterdam, who was a native of Fez in Morocco. Ruisdael projects a 
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depth of feeling as well as of space into this landscape. With the waterfall 
and threatening sky he hints at the force and sublimity of nature that 
sweeps both man and all his works before it. His eye for the picturesque 
anticipates in a remarkable way certain aspects of 19th-century roman¬ 
ticism. 

In his View of Delfl (Fig. 14:9), Jan Vermeer paints a typical Dutch town 
sandwiched cozily between the elements of water and sky. From the canal 
opposite the town, where some people are gath(Ting in (he Iowct lc‘f(; fore¬ 
ground, the artist draws the attention along the profile of the mercantile 
buildings and houses behind the city wall on the left, past th(‘ stone bridge 
in th(‘ center with the steeple of the church rising in the background, and 
toward the moored boats and drawbridge on the extreme right. His feeling 
for space is revealed in this horizontal sweep and in the fact that he makes 
little attempt to treat it as a study in deep perspective. Missing in the pho¬ 
tograph, but most important to the effectiveness of the picture, is the subtle 
treatment of color. As the sunlight filters through the broken clouds, the 
static light falls unevenly over the landscape, leaving the brick houses in 
the shadowy foreground a dull red that contrasts with the flame-red and 
orange tones of those in the sunny background. More than half the ar(*a of 
the picture is allotted to the sky, where patches of blue alternate with 
the silvery and leaden grays of the clouds that are mirrored below in the 
placid water. 

A Street in Delft (Fig. 14:10) again u.ses the warm red color of brick, 
tempered by the cool gray tints of a cloudy Dutch sky. A touch of contrast 
is provided by the brown pavement, the green shutters, and the y(dlows 
and blues of the women’s dresses. More important than the color this time, 
however, is the meticulous geometrical organization in wdiich crach part is 
related to the whole. The picture can be broken down into a system of 
rectangular surfaces, such as those of the pavement, open doorways, the 
shuttered and unshuttered windows, and the stepped gables of the houses. 
Highly selectiv^e rather than literal, Vermeer has eliminated everything 
that is not germane to his picture. Nothing extraneous is allowed to clutter 
up the tidiness of the composition, and each clement of texture and surface 
is worked out to the minutest detail. 

The same m(*ticuIousncss and economy of means apply to such interior 
scenes as the Officer and Laughing Girl (Fig. 14:11). The logical organization 
of rectangles and intersecting surfaces is somewhat softened here by the 
prominence given to the conversing figures. The daring cameralike per¬ 
spective projects the figure of the officer forward and gives greater size 
to his large slouch hat and head than to that of the girl. His red coat and 













Fig. 14:11. Vcrmfcr. Officer and Laughing Girl. 20 x 18". c.1656. Copyright The Frick Collection, 
New York 


Fig. 14:9 (left, above). Vermeer. View of Delft. 38?^'' x 
46". r.l658. Mauritshuis Museum, I'hc Hague. Fig. 
14:10 (left, below). Vermeer. A Street in Delft. 2134^ ^ 
171.4". r.l658. Rijksmuseurn, Amsterdam (Courtesy 
Netherlands Information Bureau) 
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sash also contrast noticeably with the cooler colors of the girl's white cap, 
black and yellow bodice, and blue apron that allow her figure to recede. 
The map on the wall is painted w'ith the greatest care in relation to the 
light and angle of the wall. Its Latin title is quite clear, and reads: “New 
and Accurate Map of all Holland and West Friesland.” The warm, rich, 
natural light that streams in from the open easc'inent window gives both 
unity and life to the severe division of planes. It bathes every object and per¬ 
vades every corner of the room, starting with the maximum intensity of the 
area adjacent to the source and tapering olf by dc'grees into the cool bluish 
tones of the shadows in the lowTr right. 

The contrast between Rembrandt's restless searching spirit and Ver¬ 
meer’s sober objective detachment is fully as grc'at as that between El Greco 
and Velasquez, or Rubens and Poussin. Rembrandt's light is the glow of 
the burning human spirit, Wrmeer's that from the open casemcmt w^indow. 
Rembrandt tries to penetrate the world of appearances, Wrmeer is content 
with the visual image. With his w^arm personal quality, Rembrandt em¬ 
braces humanity as completely as Vermeer's cool impersonality encom¬ 
passes space. Rembrandt is concerned at all times with moral beauty, 
Vermeer with physical perfection. Rembrandt’s inner dramas need only 
the crescendo of a single color from deep brown to golden yellow or in an 
etching from black to white, w^hilc Vermeer’s absence of drama consumes 
the entire chromatic spectrum. Like a phil()S()i)her, R(‘ml)ran(lt lays the 
soul bare in his moving characU'rizations, while Vernux'r, like a jew'el(‘r, 
delights the eye with his uniepte perception of the quality and texture of 
things. Thus, in both Spain and France as well as Holland, the 17th cen¬ 
tury, like a stormy March, had been swept in on tlie l(‘onine gusts of 
Baroque flamboyance and had gone out on a gentle lamblike academic 
breeze. 

MUSIC 

The one great musician of 17th-century Holland w^is Jan Pieterszoon 
Sweelinck, who suc cecxled his father and was, in turn, succeeded by his son 
as organist at the Oudekerk, so that the family rounch'd out a century of 
music-making there. Under the strict teiK'ts of Calvinism, church music 
consisted mainly of the congregational singing of psalms and hymns, 
preferably unaccompanied. As such the d(‘V('lopm('nt of music as an art 
would have b(‘en ruled out except for the fact that the Dutch tradition 
favored the organ and the organist was allowed to play preludes and post- 
ludes on sacred themes before and after the service. On special occasions 
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choral settings of the psalms with some degree of elaboration were per¬ 
formed. Sweelinek’s viewpoint, like that of the other Dutch composers of 
the century, was international in scope. He had studied in W'nic(‘ with 
Zarliiio and Andrc'a Chibrieli and was a colleague of the famous (liovanni 
(jabri(‘li. He had also visiuxl England and was thoroughly familiar with 
the I’aiglish keylx)ard sc hool and choral-composing tradition. His ofFicial 
title was Organist of Amsterdam, and as such his duties included the giving 
of public' c oncei ts. 'The church, according to contcTnporary accounts, was 
always c rowded on thc'sc* occasions, and large audiencc‘s consistently took 
dc‘light in his improvi.sations and variaticMis on sacrc'd and .secular ihemcis; 
the Baroctue flourishes of his Venetian toccatas; his fantasies “in the 
manner of an echo,” a keyboard adaptation of thc‘ Wmelian double choral 
style'; and the* choral i)reludes and fugues that hc' built on Pr(.^tc\stant hymn 
tunes. 

'Ehe othc'r [jublic music was of the occasional type, given by chc^ral 
grouj^s and instrumental caisembles that for a modest price would furnish 
anytliing from the madiigals which were sung at weddings to the dancc's 
plaNc'd at rc‘c'c‘ptions. All asailable evidemee points to the fact that the 
cc'iiter of the' major part of the musical life of the' time was in the home. 
Most (jf tlic’ c'xtant c'ompositions from this period are found in the' numcTous 
manuscript co|)ic\s that wc*re made for home use. Printed score's, howc'vc'r, 
weic* obtainable' from W'liice and Eondem, and early in the century music¬ 
printing began to flourish in Antwc'rp, Leyden, and Amsterdam. Holland 
also bc'came notc'd as a cc'nter for the manufacture- of musical instruments. 
The musical |)racaice-s of the- lime can be: vividly irconstructed by com¬ 
bining the- surviving scores and musical instrumc-nts with the rich visual 
evidenc e available- in the ])aintings of the period. \’ermeer’s The Cmuert 
(Fig. 14:12), for instance, shews a typical musical situation in the licmie. 
The trio is made- uj) of tlie young woman, who reads her .song part from 
the score she- holds in her hand; the .scate-d man, who supplies the harmonic 
background on his the-orbo, a sj)eTies of the lute; and the girl at the spinet, 
the winged \’ersion of the x irginals, who plays the keyboard part. A vic^la 
da gainba, which corre-sponds to the modean ’cello, is seen on the flexor; 
and, ordinarily, if a playc-r were- available, it would be usc-d to duplicate 
the bass line of the kc*yboard part in the instrumental combination known 
as the conlimio. 

The wide-spread c ustom of domc'stic music-making resulted in a large 
body of lite-rature that was designc'd for home rather than public per¬ 
formance. Since suc h music was alw^ays on a friendly, .sociable basis, it was 
mainly for two or more participants. Even the solo pieces, however, were 



Fig. 14:12. Vermeer. The Concert, 28" x 24^4". r.l660. Isabella Stewart CJarclner Museum, 
Boston 

written for amateurs and purposely avoided any complexities that might 
imply showing off. The attitude is well summed up in The Compleat Gentle¬ 
man, published in London in 1622 by the English schoolmaster Henry 
Peacham. ‘T desire no more in you,” he said, “than to sing your part at 
first sight; withal to play the same upon your Viol, or the exercise of the 
Lute, privately to yourself.” ^ 

An example of the type of music Mr. Pcacham’s gentlemen or Vermeer’s 
ladies were prepared to perform is found in Francis Pilkington’s “Now 
Peep, Boe Peep,” a number from that composer’s First Hooke of Ayres, 
published in 1605. The score was arranged and printed so that the partici- 
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pants could be seated comfortably around a table (Fig. 14:13). On the left 
side the words and melody of the Canto, in this case the soprano part, 
appear above the lute tablature. Next to them is seat(‘d the tenor, the alto 
is placed on the oj)posite side, while the bass sits at the end of the table. A 
transcription oi the beginning of the piece is given hcrc.^ 


Now Peep, Boe Peep (160S) Francis Pilkinglon 

Now peep Boe>peep Thrice hap-pieblest mine eiesFor I have 
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One of the interesting things about (he piece is the great number of ways 
it can be pc’rformed. In its complete form it is a vocal quartet with a lute 
accompaniment that duplicates the three lower parts. It can also be per¬ 
formed as a soprano solo with lute accompaniment, as given on the left 
half of the page; a cappella—that is, for four voices without the lute; as a 
duct for soprano and any one of the other voices; as a lute solo; as an in¬ 
strumental piece with viols instead of voices; as a combination of voices 
and viols; as an instrumental ensemble with doublings of the parts, or with 
wind instruments substituting for the voices and viols, and so on practically 
ad infinitum. Such music had to be adaptable to the size and skill of any 
group that might gather together for an evening of musical pleasure in the 
home. 

The music of the Netherlands at this time was much more international 
in its .scope and character than the painting. While Italian and French in¬ 
fluences were far from negligible in the visual arts, such painters as Frans 
Hals, Rembrandt, Vermeer, and their contemporaries were identifled with 
a distinct national style. English influences were strong, especially in 



















2 Now peep boe peep,mine eyes to fee your bli(lc« 5 Now peep.boc peep .be not too bould im* bancf^ 

U*hiHts clofcl eyes atracktsyou^ners to kifle ; \Vakc not tliy iliee doe \vith>lt<ind t 

Oh may I now perfbrmc my vow Joucs io)' t'imparr^ Shcc Airs ala$,alas,alas 1 faint in fpri^lit, 

Aftay tnc \vhilc,how to be>$;ui]e,farewcll faint hart. Shcc opes her cic,vnliappic l/arewcU deli^lic. 

Taken fbe is,ncw ioyes I muA aroroue, Awakt fbec is,new woes 1 muA apprvnic, 

^FhiUu doth fleep^and I will kiilc sny Louc. *PhiUif awakes^and 1 muA Icauc nty Lour. 

Fig. 14:13. The First Hooke of Songs or Ayres of 4 Parts: With Tablature for Ike Lute or Orpherian, 
with the violl de garnba. Newly composed by Francis Pilkington, . . . Londori, 1605 
(Courtesy Huntington Library, San Marino, California) 
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TENORE. 


Ow peep, boc peep, tlinfc bappic blcft nunc cics.For 1 luv^v found my for 1 hauc 

|&:^E|EtljE fE|fcEiEp tEiE;^ EElE: |E|E |; g|EiE|H | E:^E |E ^j^ 

found niy ^fji//ts where llicc lies, Vpon her bed vviih annes vnfpi cd,\-pon I.ci bed with armes vnfpred, with 
arincsvnrp; ed,allfaftafleepe,vnnias*kt her face, ihrilcIiappiesracc,Fare\vcll,farewe!Imv ihccpc L^kc 
to your fclues^lookc to your rclucs,nc\v charge I mud ap>proue, Phtl/ts doth deq^e, rAi//.-^ doth flecpc.and 


I mud guard toy Louc. Lookc to your ^ 
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the case of the keyboard style; and, as the century progressed, Italian 
influences gradually became dominant in the Netherlands just as they did 
in France and England. In the ch'cade b<‘fore 1650 the Dutch composers 
were publishing instrumental ensemble pieces for from two- to five-stringed 
instruments called Symphoniae, which corresponded closi'ly to the Fan¬ 
tasies for the same combinations that were written in England by such 
composers as William Byrd and Orlando Gibbons. After the middle of the 
century, howexer, Italian trio sonatas for two violins and eontinuo began to 
be heard. Eventually this became the standard form of chamb(T music 
here as elsewhere. Such trio sonatas came to be written by Fn'nch, (Ger¬ 
man, and Dutch composers as well as by Italians, but the form was es¬ 
sentially international in style. 

The style that did develop a distinctively northern character was that of 
the keyl)oarcl litcTature, wliethcT for organ, virginals, spinet, clavichord, 
or harpsichord. Sweelinck had absorbed both the X'enetian and English 
traditions, and his organ playing attracted to Amst('rdain students from all 
over northern Europ(\ Through tluaii his infliuaice was widely extended, 
especially over the Protestant parts of Gc-rmany. Ilis most noted pupil here 
W'as Samuel Scheldt of Halle, whose Tahlaiiira whic h he published 

in 1624, did much to crystallize th(‘ (ierrnan Prot(‘stant organ and choral 
style. In this book all the technical procetlur(‘s he had learned from Swee- 
linc'k wca'c brought together and worked out with cliaracteristic Germanic 
thoroughness. Happily, however, they were coupled with a considerable 
degree of creative imaginatic:)n as well as technical invention. In its page's 
are found compositions intended for hc^me pc'rformance, mainly in the 
form of variations. French and Flemish secular songs as w^ell as dances, like 
the allcmande^ paduan^ courant, and oaillard^ apy^ear with variants W'hich are 
full of the complexiti(=s that so intrigued the Baroque mind. The first tw'o 
[)arts alscj contain fugu(\s, echo fantasies, and chorales, w4iile the third 
section is concerned with harmonizations of Lutheran hymns and Prot¬ 
estant cimrales w'ith ornarnc'ntal c'ommentaric's in the form of variations. 
The wwk became a landmark in organ literature since it assimilated and 
systematized the ornate Vfonc'tian manner, the English keyboard v^ariation 
style, and Sw^eelinck’s contraymntal inventivenc'ss. It brought together for 
the first time a collection of pic'ces admirably adai)t(*d for Protestant church 
pur|:)os('s, and a number of musical models for other comyK)sers to emulate. 
A direct line thus extended from Sweelinck, wdio coordinated the Venetian 
and English schools, through his ympils like Scheidt, who transmitted the 
tradition to northern Germany, down to the time of Johann Sebastian 
Bach and Georg Friedrich Handel, both of whom were born in this part 
of Germany in the year 1685. 
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IDEAS 

Domesticity 

The various aspects of the bourc^eois Baroque style find a common under¬ 
current in the idea of domesticity. Many related ideas, such as mercantil¬ 
ism, Protestantism, anti-authoritarianism, nationalism, and individualism, 
together with the championship of individual rights and liberties all im¬ 
pinge on this central concept, but the unity li('s in the cult of the home. 
Bourgeois house comforts, for instance, were nevcT so highly cultiv^ated in 
the warmer friendlier south where so much recreational activity can take 
place in the open air. The northern climate, how^ev('r, was conducive to 
the concentration of communal pleasures in the home. 

The spirit of comm(TC(‘ led to navigational adventure on the high .s(\as 
and to the ex{)loration of distant lands. The Dutch conquests, howe\'(‘r, 
wc're mainly those of the businessman; their einf^ire was based on corf)orate 
enterprise; and their multij^le monarchi(‘s were those of the banking houses 
and holding com[)anies, w hic h were often under the dynastic control of a 
single family. All was undertaken w^ith the thought of ultimately enriching 
and enlivening their many different homes. The' suc’cc'ss of Calvinistic 
Protestantism was owing in no small part to the fact that it sanctioned 
busine.ss activity and actually regarded success as a sign ol‘ divine fa\'or. 
'rhe Calvinist could charge interest w'ilh good conscience and without the 
fc'ar of bringing down pri(*stly maledictions on the practice of usury. Hard 
work and industriousnc'ss cou{)led wath frugality led to a widespread ac¬ 
cumulation of wealth in the hands of the middle class. No riotous living or 
public displays of luxury were po.s.siblc when the church sanctioned no 
lavish decoration wdiatsoever even for its owm buildings. While both the 
Anglican and Lutheran reform movemc'iUs preserved much of the beauty 
of the traditional liturgy in a modifit'd form, the Calvinistic movement was 
marked by its extreme austerity. A strict interpretation of Calvinism w^ould 
lead directly to a gloom)' form of asceticism, but the innate good sense and 
honest enjoyment of material pleasures saved th(‘ Dutc h from the bleaker 
aspects of this doctrine. 13ut the only possible outlet for their prosperity and 
desire for aesthetic enjoyment was in their homes. 

The wealthy burgher, however, did not build a palace—though he 
certainly had the means to do so. He was content w^ith a comfortable house 
that was functionally suited to his needs. Fighting the Spanish crown for 
their independence, and resisting the growing menace of Louis XIV’s 
absolute state, made the Dutch look with disfavor on any form of courtly 
pomp and ostentatiousness. The Protestant movement also fortified their 
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hostility to authority and awakened a latent nationalistic consciousness. 
The middle-class merchant particularly resented the draining off of the 
wealth of his province toward Rome, and the resentment was equally 
strong against the secular arm of the Catholic Church in the form of the 
Holy Roman Empire. Calvinistic Protestantism thus took root and became 
synonymous in the Dutch mind with patriotism. The protection of their 
national and provincial rights, together with their individual freedoms, 
further focused their attention on their homes where they were their own 
lords and masters. 

Philosophy, philology, social theory, and the natural sciences flourished 
in the universities. Such intellectual pursuits speculated on the existence* 
of an ordered and regulated universe in which everything could be meas¬ 
ured and understood. The solid citizen instinctively distrusted the physical 
and emotional forces that could render his world chaotic and unpredict¬ 
able. Hence such an ideal universe had considerable appeal for a bour¬ 
geoisie whose security and comforts would thus be assured. De.seartes’ 
rationalistic cosmology and psychology, and Spinoza\s mathematically 
demonstrable ethical system led to the concept of art as a form of rea.soned 
depiction, though it took a Rembrandt to achieve an emotional spectrum 
capable of infusing it with the warmth of life. 

The circumstances of the Dutch state of mind and material prosperity 
led to the placement of artistic patronage in the hands of a well-to-do 
middle class. Outside such necessary public buildings as the town halls, 
churches, and mercantile structures, Dutch architecture was for all intents 
and purposes domestic architecture. Since the houses were about the same 
size as middle-class homes today, there was no place in the scheme of things 
for monumental sculpture. The major domestic aesthetic expressions, 
therefore, were painting and music, together with all the minor decorative 
arts that added to the comfort and beauty of the home. The interest in 
pictures was such that the ranks of painters multiplied until literally hun¬ 
dreds were kept busy keeping up with the demand. Dutch thrift, however, 
saw to it that paintings were bought at rock-bottom prices and that no 
painter ever got rich at his trade. Such numbers led inevitably to pictorial 
specialization. In portraiture there were the painters of the decorous paier 
familias types, of the wine bibbers in public taverns, and of corporation 
pictures. There were landscapists, .scascapists, skyscapists, and even tho.se 
whose specialty was cows. The social levels were also stratified with Frans 
Hals finding his subjects among the fishwives and fruit pedlars, de Hooch 
and Vermeer in the proper middle cla.ss, and Terborch among the most 
prosperous group. 
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The character of music was likewise molded by bourgeois patronage. In 
free cities the organist and other municipal musicians were chosen by 
committees of the town councils, who supervised the musical life of the 
community as diligently as any of its other aspects. Auditions were held 
and comjxnition encouraged. Public employment from the musician's 
point of view meant freedom from the arbitrary whims of a single aristo¬ 
cratic patron, and it was generally preferred because of the security it 
implied. When the tastes of the many had to be taken into consideration, 
howevi'r, it often tended to inhibit experimentation and promot(‘ stand¬ 
ardization. This was balanced to a considerable ('xtemt by the v^ast op¬ 
portunities for private rnusic-rnaking in th(‘ hom(‘, when^ musical expression 
took on a distinct domestic coloration. 

The hoiiK* was thus the factor that deK'rrnined th(‘ art forms and irn- 
part('d to them such an intimate character and quality. Dutch domestic 
archit('cture, painting, and music w^ere all d(‘signed to b(‘ liv(‘d with and 
('lljoyed l.)y a middle-class group who frankly took delight in their physical 
comforts and the arts that enrichc'd th(*ir home life. Large canv^ases designed 
for altar piece's or to cov’cr palace ceilings, colossal choral ( (impositions for 
cathedrals or op('ratic p('rformanc(‘S for palaces w^ere productive of grandi¬ 
ose' oratorical utterances but had no place in th(' h()m(\ The more rnode'st 
dimensions of a painting or an etching designed for a living-ro(im wall, a 
chamber sonata or solo keyboard piece meant to be played in such a room 
w'('re conducive to a more intimate and personal form of communication. 
The ('X[)ressive range is analogous to a composer’s choice of the modern 
symphony orchestra for his epical pronouncements and a chamber music 
group or a piano sonata for his more confidential statements. The home 
w'as the ck^minant architectural form as well as the place where the pictures 
were hung, the fxjoks read, and the music played. In Holland and the 
northern countries gcn('rally, the Baroque style was thus adapted both to 
Protestantism and to the tastes of the middle class. The bourgeois aspect 
of Baroque art thus finds its unity in the cult of the home, and domesticity 
is the key to the understanding of the style. 
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C H R O N O L O G Y : T.onclon, 17th Century 


General Events 

1603-1625 Rrign of James I (Stuart) 

1604 Ailiuncement of Lrarnitio pub- 
lislied by Francis Bacon 
1610 1621 Banqnctinif House, White¬ 
hall, built bv Ini.t»o.|ones 
1620 \o:i(tn Ot^artum published by 
Francis Bacon 
1625- 1049 Reipn of Charles 1 

1628 Treatise on Terrestrial Mag¬ 
netism and T'lerfrieifY pub¬ 
lished b\ William Gilbta-t 
Circulation of blood discov¬ 
ered by William Harvey 
1629 1040 Charles I ruled without call- 
in Parliament 
1642 1660 FiiKliKh Civil Wars 

1643 t heaters closed by act of Par¬ 
liament 

1649 F,\ecution of Charles I; Fnj;- 
land proc.laim<'d a Com¬ 
monwealth 

1651 Leiiathan; or the Matter, Form, 
and Porrer oj a Common- 
n ealth , Rule i iastii al and 
Civil, published by 
l^homas Hobbes 

1653-1658 Rule of Oliver (’romwell 

1660 R<-sloralion of the monarchy 
1660- 1685 Reiijn of Charles II 

1662 Royal Society of Fondon 
for Improving Natural 
Knowledge inc'orporated 
with (Christopher WVen 
and John Dryden as 
chart(rr m<-mbers 

1662 Christopher W’ren appointed 
Depu t y Survey or-C en- 

cral to the King 

1664-1665 Black Death; bubonic plague 
epidemic swept Londtm 

1665 W^ren in Paris to observe re¬ 

modeling of Louvre 
where he met Bernini, 
Perrault, and Mansart 

1666 Creal Fire destroyed the City 

of London 

1667 Paradise Lost published by 

John Milton 

1669 Wren appointed Surveyor- 

General to the King 

1670 John Dryden appointed Poet 

Laureate and Royal His¬ 
toriographer 


1671-1680 St. Mary-le-Bow and other 
parish churches built by 
VVren 

1675 1710 St. Paul's Cathedral built 

16'"8 Pilgrim's Prvfiress, Part One, 
published by John Bun- 
yan; Part Twcj in 1684 
1680 Purc<*ll appointed organist at 
W'cslminster Abbey 
l(i83 Purcell appointed Composer 
in ()rdinary to the King 
1685 1688 Reign of James 11 

168"’ Pfulosofduae Aaturalis Prineipia 
Al at hematic a published by 
Isaac Newton 

1688 Glorious Revolution. The 
Catholic king. James II 
deposed; W'illiam of 
Orange and Mary 
(Stuart) became Parlia- 
mentarv rulers 

1689-1704 Reign of William III and 
M ary 

C.1689 Dido and Aeneas, an opera, 
composed by Purcell 
1690 W'ing of Ilampton Court Pal¬ 
ace built by Wren 
Fssay Concerninjii Human IJnder- 
standintt pul)lished bv 
John Locke (1632-1704) 
1692 Nahum l ate appointed Poet 
Laun'ate 

1722-1726 Churcli of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields built by Gibbs 

Literature 

1564 -1616 William Shakespeare 
1573 1637 Ben Jonson 
1608-1674 John Milton 
1628 1688 John Bunyan 
1631-1700 John Dryden 
1633-1703 Sanuiei Pepys 
1652-1715 Nahum Tate 


Architecture 

1573-1652 

1632-1723 

1682-1754 

Painting 

1599-1641 

Music 

1606-1668 
1647 1674 
c. 1648-1708 
1658-1695 


Inigo Jones 
Christopher Wren 
James Gibbs 

Anthony Van Dyck 

William Davenant 
Pelham Humfrey 
John Blow 
Henry Purcell 
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LONDON DURING THE RESTORATION 

That day in th(* \ (‘ar of our Lord 1661, as Charles 11 made his triumphal 
prom't'ss to Westminster Abbey for his coronation, tlu* sounds of Mr. 
Matthew Locke's march music for the sackbuts and cornc'ts mint»ied with 
th(' cordial cheers of his subjects. 'Lhey were the che('rs of a p('opl(‘ wearied 
by a generation of c ivil strile and the ellbrt of (‘onforniing to the rigors of 
puritanical idc'alisin. Thc'v were the chc'crs of a people who hoped and 
prayc‘d that the Restoration would bring them peace and normalcy. They 
were the cheers of a pc'oplc' whc^ did not know that thc'ir numbers would be 
decimated a few )'ears hcaux' by an outbreak of the drc’adc'd bubonic plague; 
that their city would be levcdc'd by the (Jreat Fire of London; and that the 
Restoration, which was supposed to be bringing back the old order, was 
actually the force that was ushering in the new. 

The picture of a period embellished l)y a merry monarch, libertine lords, 
licentious ladies, and amorous advcaiturers has been painted all tc^o often. 
That of a time which vibrated to the thunder of John Milton's poetry, 
spoke with the polished rhetoric of John Dryden, wondered at the mathe¬ 
matical ingenuity of Isaac Newton’s equations, marveled at the majc‘sty of 
Christopher Wren’s architecture, and heard the harmonies of Henry Pur¬ 
cell’s music has received much less attention. The merry monarch even had 
a serious side, which was developed through the trials and tribulations of a 
troubled youth during which his father’s stormy reign had led to C’harles I 
losing his head, and throughout the following period of exile in France 
where he spent his most formative and impressionable years. Charles II 
was an amateur astronomer, whose enthusiasm led to the founding of the 
Greenwich Observatory; a patron of the theater, whose interest played an 
important role in the development of the Restoration drama; a connois- 
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sour of the arts, whose sujjport of Christopher Wren led to an architectural 
rebirth in his country; and a music lov^er, who took pride now and then in 
lifting his voice in song in what has politely been described as a “plump 
bass.” His years at Louis XlV’s court were, in fact, about to pay off 
handsomely, Ijecause in addition to some questionable absolutistic political 
ideas and some doubtful French courtly morals, he had brought back with 
him a goodly measure of Continental enthusiasm for the arts. During his 
reign, London was to become as much a cultural suburb of Versailles as 
the common sense of his subjects would bear. 

London had caught a brief glimpse of Continental elegance under his 
father Charles I, who had appointed Anthony V'an Dyck, a pupil of Ru¬ 
bens, to paint the family portraits (Figs. 15:1 and 15:2), and when Inigo 
Jones built the Banqueting House at Whitehall as the first unit of a pro¬ 
jected royal palace. This faithful follow'er of Palladio might liave done 
much more had not other and more pressing matters intervened. The gales 
now, however, were to be flung wide open. Nicholas Laniere was dis- 
j)alched to Italy to purchase pictures for the royal collection. William 
Davenant, who had been a guest in Paris of Charles and his mother and 
liad clos(‘ly olxserved Lully’s musical methods, was summoned to b<'Come 
England's first opera manager. When the Fnmch opera composer Rol^ert 



Fig. 15:2. Van Dyck. Children of Charles /. 5' x 6' 6F2^- 1637. Replica 
of the original at Windsor Castle. Metropolitan Museum, New York 
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Cambrrt was outmaiKnivcrcd by the wily Lully, he found a ready welcome 
at the English court. Pelham Humfrey, a promising young composer of 17 
and lat('r the teacher of Purcell, was sent to Paris by C^lharles to see how 
Lully managed his orchestra and ballet. Since I.ouis XIV had his Vinot^ 
quatre Violons, Charles would have his Four-and-twenty Fiddles. When he 
was looking around for a poet laureate, the choice fell to Dryden who was 
most familiar with Boileau and the French Baroque drama. When Charles 
heard that King Louis and Colbert w^re getting ready to remodel the 
Louvre, he saw' that Wnai was on the spot to se(‘ the plans and to meet 
Bernini and Perrault. 

The stage on which the Restoration scene was to l.)e played, howevcT, 
had a distinc tive charactcT of its own. The C'ity of London was a mercantile 
center that was not under the domination of eitlu'r a church or a monarchy. 
To this day the I.ondon County Council does not have jurisdiction o\'(t the 
City of London, and the British sovereign must—theoretically at Ic^ast re¬ 
quest the permission of the Lord Mayor to enter its territorial limits. In 
the 17th century the Cit)' of London, with its [population of abcput 500,()()(), 
was London. The aristocracy maintained their country house's elsewhere, 
leaving London to the mc^rchants and clerks who worked in their shops and 
counting houses and lived upstairs. To change' anything in this ccpnscrvative 
middle'-class strongliold took one' of those deeasive events that arc defined 
legally as acts of God. In 1666 it came in the form of the fire which, ac¬ 
cording to the diary of Samuel Pepy s, de'stiDyc'd 13,000 houses, 400 stre'ets, 
and 90 churches, including much cpf Old St. Paul’s Cathedral dating from 
shortly after the Norman conquest. Berforc the charred ruins had stopped 
smepking, ChristopluT Wre*n was skete hing out a plan for the rebuilding of 
the entire city. I’he fire* gave him th(' gn'atest opportunity ever afftprded 
an English architect; and even though his plan was not to be carric'd out 
com[pletely, enough of it was realized Up determine the architectural course 
of late 17th-century London and to giv(‘ that city its superb skyline. 

The collision betw'een this staunch middle-class citizenry and their 
foreign-bred king brought about still another tangible proof of the English 
genius for compromise. The Stuarts from the beginning had tried to impose 
the Continental concept of ab.solutism on their reluctant subjects. The ex¬ 
tremes of Charles I and his failure to come to terms with the middle-class 
merchants and their official body, the Flouse of Commons, had brought 
about the Cromwellian Commonwealth. The uncompromising Oliver 
Cromwell on his side had alienated the still-powerful aristocracy. Charles 
II had some success in trying to find a middle ground. His successor James 
II, however, again overstepped his prerogatives, and it took still another 
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revolution—this time a bloodless and Glorious one—to bring about the 
alliance l)etw(‘('n the sovereign and the middle class under the compromise' 
formula known as the limiu'd monarchy. 

Muc h the same struggle is mirrored in the arts. I’hc French aristocratic 
Baroque, just like the absolute monarchy, was a little too rich for the Eng¬ 
lish dic't. Whc'ii it came* time to build a nc'w cathedral, for instance', 
Charlc's and his Principal Architf'ct, Sir Christcjpher, thought in terms of 
the richly embellished classical orders, the splendor and spaciousne'ss of the 
Louvre and V'ersaillt's, and the centralizc'd church plans of Palladio and 
Miclu'lange'lo. 'Hie cle'rgy and their lay advisors, however, still thought of a 
cathc'dral as a tall, imposing Gothic structure. Wren wanted it to be 
crowned with a dome; the churchmen thought it should have a sfiire*. So 
Wre'ii built his dome and put a high lantern tower on top of it. C-liarle's 
wanted laillian ojic'ra, but the' theater-goers showed remarkable resistance 
toward sung rec itative. So they got a hybrid form of spoken dialogue, inter- 
spc'ised with some songs and punctuatc'd with instrumental interludes. 

With political authority dividexl betwc'cn the monarchy and parliame'nt, 
literary piecedents between the classical and Elizabethan traditions, archi- 
tce tural ideas between the lumch Baroque and English Gothic, and mu¬ 
sical expn'ssion botwe'cn the late'st Continental developments and native 
prc'lcrencc's, tlie English succc'eded in working out a compromise that is 
syinboli/e'd b> tlie word lirnifrd. In government it was a limited monarchy, 
and in finance' the* corporation with limited liability. Through the efforts 
and gc'nius of ihrc'e' inc'n -Wre-ri in architecture, Dryden in literature, and 
Pui'cc'll in music’—the' Continental influe*nc'es were absorbed, adapted, 
mingled with native' traditions, and finally merge'd into a distinctive Res¬ 
toration style. In the* arts, therefore, it was the Baroque, Limited. 

ARCHITECTURE 

In the crypt beneath St. PauPs Cathedral in I.ondon an inscription on a 
stone slab reads: ‘"Beneath is laid the builder of this church and city, 
Christoplier Wre'ii, who livc'd more than ninety years, not for himself but 
for the good of the state. If you seek a monument, look around you.’' As 
the obserxer begins to look around one thing becomes immediately ap- 
parc'nt, namc'ly that St. PauFs (Fig. 15:3) has the unique distinction of 
bc'ing the only major cathedral in Europe built during the 35 years of the 
('pi.scopate of one bishop, by one architect, and one master mason. By way 
of comparison, it took more than a cemtury, 20 popes, and 13 architects to 
build St. Petc'r’s in Rome (Fig. 10:18). It is this fortunate circumstance that 
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gives St. Paul’s the unity that it enjoys. The last stone on the lantern tower 
above the dome was put in place by one of Wren's sons in 1710 in the prc.s- 
ence of the 78-year-old builder. For another eight years Wren continued to 
supervise the completion of the decorative details that were then still in 
progress. 

Even b('fore the Great Fire, Wren was a member of a commission 
charged with the remodeling of the old building. The plan had to be 
scrapped when a survey after the fire showed the building to be beyond 
repair. It was this which gav(‘ Wren his great opportunity. lake Bramante 
and Michelangelo before him, Wren envisaged a C(‘ntralized area of great 
spaciousness surrounded radially by subsidiary spatial units. Like his prede¬ 
cessors he also wanted to get away from a ground plan laid out in the 
lengtlumed form of the Latin cross in favor of a centralized structure based 
on the more compact (ireek cross. In this way a building of such monu¬ 
mental proportions could havt‘ both its exterior mass and intt'rior space 
dominated by the all-embracing unifying force of a dome. From a practical 
fjoint of view he was also aware that he was designing a Protestant cathe¬ 
dral, which should permit as many peojile as possible to be within earshot 
of the pulpit so as to hear the sermon-crentered service of the Anglican 
church of his day. 

The conservativ(‘ members of the clergy, with thoughts of th(‘ ancient 
Catholic processional liturgy in mind, still wanted a long nave with aisles 
on either side. Wren, therefore, without sacriheing the heart of his plan, 
lengthen(‘d it by adding an apse in the cast and a domed v(\stibul(' with an 
extended porch in the west. His model (Fig. 15:5), howev^er, brought fur¬ 
ther objections on the part of the elergy which inadt' still further revisions 
nece.s.sary. All Wren's tactical skill, his versatility, his ingenuity, and abov'c 
all his i)atience were called into play in order to effVxt a workaf>le com- 
promist? that would sati.sfy his difficult clients and yet save* the ('ssemee of his 
che*ri.shed conception. He therefore gave' the clergy tlu'ir aisled nave and 
transepts and their deey) choir, but he grouped them around the central 
plan of his original design. In this way he could still conc(‘ntrate as much 
space under the dome as possible. WVen thus was actually building two 
churches, the clergy’s and his own, a proccxlure that was bound to produce 
some architectural dissonances but for which he was able to find a sati.s- 
factory if somewhat uneasy resolution in the building that was finally com¬ 
pleted. 

After the diplomatic problems wt're di.sposed of. Wren was confronted 
with many practical difficulties for which his knowledge of science and 
inventive turn of mind stood him in good stead. First of all, he was handi- 
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capped by a difficult site where solid ground was buried beneath 40 feet of 
clay and sand; and in addition, his funds were severely limited. In order to 
avoid ('xc('ssive weight he had to lighU'ii the v'-aulting of the choir, nave, 
and trans(‘pts l)y constructing them with the thinner masonry demanded 
of a series of Byzantine sauetT domes resting on |)(‘ndcniiv(*s. E\'en so, their 
outward thrust had to be couiucracted by a row of (lying b\ittr(‘ss(‘s. Such 
(jothic details wctc, however, in his opinion, crude and unsightly, so he 
concealed them IVoin l)elow by extending the outside* walls upward high 
(‘nough to hide them. 

Wren hop(‘d to clear the way for an axial approach to his fa(;ade (Fig. 
15:3) up I.udgate* Hill on which the cathedral rests so that the view would 
be unimp(*cl('d. The |)rop(‘rty, however, could not be cleared, and even 
l)(‘fore his building was C()m|)lel('d it w'as clutt(‘red up with the surrounding 
houses. It actually look the* (J(*rman air I'orcc in World War II to cl(*a.r the 
land around the sides and choir so that the building could cast a (Ure'nt 
shadow ( Fig. 1 5:4). His fae^ade originally called for columns of gn'at lu'ighr 
as s(‘en in Figure* 15:5. No quarry, however, could supply stone* of the* 
nec(*ssary dime’nsions, so the design had to be* separated into two stori(*s of 
the C'orinthian and C'ornposite order, the lowc'r of which is bar(*ly dis- 
c(*rnible in Figure 15:3. 'FIk* use of paired columns rcTalls that of P(*rrault’s 
colonnade* on the east front of the l.ouvre (Fig. 13:2). The side* turrets were 
designed afte'r 1700, and it is inte'resting to take })assing note of the* fact that 
one of them was l(‘ft hollow ex(*e‘pi for a circular stairca.se, so that Wren 
and his fellow astronomers ce)uld use it temporarily for an observate)ry. 

Externally the proportions nee'ded a massive dome, while* internally one 
of les.ser size would sudie e*. With the foundations demanding as little weight 
as possible. Wren's solution was a double dome with a smaller inneT she'll 
of brick ingeniously suyojKjrting the outer sheath of timber coated with lead, 
which rises over 275 feet above the ground below. The colonnade around 
the outer part of the drum functions practically to absorb the lateral thrust 
of the masonry and decorativeh^ to complete the rhythm of the classical 
orders that mount upward from below. The clergy still longed for a lofty 
spire which would dominate the city’s skydine as that of Old St. Paul’s had 
done. Wren therefore added a tall lantern tower that soared upward a full 
90 feet above the top of his dome. 

The effect of Wren’s f)ref(*rred plan is felt most strongly in the rotunda 
beneath the dome (Fig. 15:6). Geometrically the space is bounded by a 
gigantic octagon, punctuated at the angles by the eight piers on which the 
cupola rests. These arc bridged over by a ring of contiguous Roman trium¬ 
phal arches, which, in turn, arc crowned by the great dome, the culmina- 
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tion of the entire composition. From this central area (he arch(\s open (Mit- 
vvard into eight spatial subdivisions that giv(' the intc'rior such constant 
variety and interest. It is this central accent, togdlier with the Roman de¬ 
tail, the complex interplay of spatial volumes, the freedom of the design, 
and their unification into an integral whole by means of the lofty dome, 
which combine to place Wren's dc'sign within the* scope of the BarocjU(\ 
Th(' restraining influence's of the ( onservative cl(‘rg\, the lack of unlimited 
funds, and Wren's rationalistic viewpoint that kept his design from follow¬ 
ing some of tlu* (bntinental ('Xtravagances of the style and keeping it 
w-ithin what has been defined as the boundaries of the Baro(|U(\ Limited. 

Wren's plan for the rebuilding of London iiu't with t‘ven stifler resistance 
than his [)roject for St. Paul's. It include'd the laying out of a series of new 
streets that radiated outward starlike from c('nlral sejuares and that took 
the main traflic routes into consideration. Ck'rtain public buildings w^c're 
to be orienK'd on an axis involving the new- (latlH'dral and the Royal Lx- 
chaiige. I'he spires of tlu' various parish church(\s were to punctuate the 
silhouette at certain points and by degn'C's lead u{) to tlu' grand climax of 
St. Paul's dome. The plan, if it had l)een carried out, would have gon(' far 
beyond Wrsailles. But Wnai's king was not an absoluU* monan'li wath th(‘ 
power to condemn property and th(' money to bu>' it. 'Piine also ran against 
Wren as the shopkec'pers were in a hurry to n'build and start tlu'ir businc'ss 
concerns again. About all he was able to resciu' this tim(‘ waae tlu* steeples 
of the parish c hurclu's he was called upon to design. 

As Principal Architect, Wn'ii w’as commi.ssioiK'd to Iniild more than 50 
of these new ])arish churches. Consultations with the churchwardens on 
the prol)lems and nec'ds of each church had to be held. Owing to the 
limited funds at his disj)osal the churches tluanselvc's had of nece.ssity to l)e 
rather modest affairs. Wren, in keeping with the spirit of the time, wanted 
to build th('in in the restrained Barocpie style* l)ased on the classic al orders. 
His (dients and the* (iothic tradition still demandc'd the spirt's that not onlv 
had th(' force of symbols but the practical purpose* of housing the bell tower, 
which was still a functional unit of a church. Wren's prol)l(’m, thc'refore, 
was to balance the vertical tendency of the steei)le with the horizontality 
of his classical temple fac;ades. The focal ()oint ol the problem was, onct' 
more, the* reconciliation of the northern and .soutliern building traditions. 
Wren’s .solution, which can be counted among his minor miracles, can only 
be understood in the way he actually handles one of thc'in. 

The steeple of St. Mary-le-Bow (Fig. 15:7), where the famous Bow Bells 
once rang out, shows the mathematician’s obvious delight in a free play of 
geometrical forms. From a solid square base it moves through several 
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circular phases and tcrminate'S finally in an octagonal |))’rarnid. By the 
judicious use of Baroque scrolls and twists at various points, this is achieved 
without a hint of abruptiK'ss. Knowing that the church(*s ih(‘iiiselves were 
bound to be hidden by the proximity of the surrounding buildings, Wrc'ii 
lavished most of his skill on their spires. The continuation of the Wren 
tradition into the next century is seen in Janies Gibbs" church of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields (Fig. 15:8). Wren had always planted his steeph's firmly in 
the ground, so to speak, so that they schemed to grow in an organic relation 
to the whol<' composition. Gibbs" spire, l)y contrast, app('ars to sprout 
urK'xpec iedly out of the roof. I’he mt'inoiy of tluvse churches and their 
steeples was carri(‘(l all the way to the American colonies by the founding 
fathers; and when they came to build tlxdr own churches in the n(‘w cities 
of Boston and Philadelphia, it was to tin* designs of Wnm and ( iiblis that 
the\ turned for th(‘ir models. 

Among all his otiier responsil)iliti(‘s, Wren also found the time to d(‘sign 
some commodious liou.ses for well-to-do middle-class cli(‘nts. During th(‘ 
reign of William and Mary, he was also commission(‘d to build a nt'vv wing 
for the Hampton Court })alace. His patron. William of Orange, reni(*m- 
bered the good red brick of his native Holland, whil(‘ Wren re(*alled the 
grandeur of the Loin re and Versaill(\s palaces. Another of Wren's famous 
comf)roniises was efl’ected in his d(‘sign Ibr th(‘ Fountain Court and the 
garden fac^'ade at Hampton Court (Fig. 15:9). 



Fig. 15:9. Wren. Hampton Court Palace^ Garden Facade. Near London (Courtesy British 
Travel Association) 
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Thus it was that the professor of astronomy at London and Oxford left 
of! probing the niystcrit's of the heavens with his telescope and equations 
to become, instead, the engineer and architect who penetrated only that 
segment of the sky al)ove I.ondon with tlu' majestic s{)ires and domes that 
gave the city its characteristic profile and skyline. 

DRAMA AND MUSIC 

On the gala occ asion of the formal opening of the King’s Theatre in 1674, 
His Maj(‘sly and London's most distinguishc'd audience gathered there for 
ihe evening’s enlertaininenl. John Dryden, that cold, aristocratic but 
brilliant author, took advantage of the situation afforded by the Prologue 
to ex})r(\ss liis sentiments in some wc'll-chosen words, which went in part: 

''J’were lolly now a stalely pile to raise, 

To build a playliouse while you throw down plays; 

Whilst scenes, machine's and c'mpty Operas reign, 

And for the Pencil you the Pen disdain; 

While d roops of famished Frenchmen hither drive, 

And laugh at those upon whose Alms they live: 

Our English Authors vanish, and give place 
d o th<'se new CoiKjuerors of the Norman race.* 

Dryden was thus making the valiant effort of an exasperated man of 
letters to stem tlie tide' toward the foreign forms of opera which, in his 
opinion, thrc'att'ned to ('iigulf reason wdth rhyme. The course of events, 
however, was llowing far too strongly; and, to keep fiom being inundated, 
he found hinis('lf before very long collabcjrating with one of thcjse fashion¬ 
able' l^'renchnu'n and writing some very fancy '‘scenes and machines” him¬ 
self. 

With all the adaptability of a thoroughly equipped professional writer, 
he honestly tried tcj s(]ueeze some cemtent intc3 those "empty Oyjeras.” To 
hc'lp acclimatc' this exotic form to its new surroundings, he fc'll back on the 
tradition of the English court masque, a native c'quivalent of the ETench 
hallet dc cour, which had set the prc'cedent for the development of oy>era at 
the court of Louis XIW The masque was a hybrid form that included 
pcxnns, semgs, dances, dialogue, and scenic spectacle. During the days of 
James I, it was none other than Inigo Jones, the famous architect, who had 
designed the costumes and scenery for these lavish entertainments—and 
all too often his machines stole the show. Milton’s Comus, a masque with 
music by Henry Lawes, had some less-distinguished machines for compe¬ 
tition, and lyric poetry was thus able to enjoy a brief triumph. 
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When Dryden came to write his Albion and Alhiarms^ he had to summon 
all his tactical skill to balance these opposing clciiK'nis and try to keep them 
in proper proportion. In his Preface he was more than a little apologetic 
about liaving to write so as “to please the hearing rather than gratify the 
understanding”; and, he continued, “it appears, indeed, preposterous at 
first sight, that rhyme, on any consideration, should take the place of 
reason.” His solution was to use spoken dialogue for the ordinary mortals 
in the play, but to include what he called a “songish part” for such super¬ 
natural characters as gods, goddessc\s, and h(TO(‘S. Their behavior, he 
observed, “being extended beyond the limits oi human nature, admits of 
that sort of marvelous and surprising conduct, which is r(‘j(‘cted in other 
plays.'' “ 

This opera of Dryden contains many remarkable scenes and machines. 
In one, “Mercury descends in a chariot drawn by ravens"; in another, 
“the clouds divide, and Juno appears in a Machine drawn by Peacocks; 
while a Symphony is playing”; in yet another, Venus and Albianus rise 
out of the sea in a great scallop-shell drawn by dolphins to a symphony of 
“flutes-doux.” The stage directions for the final scene read: “Whilst a 
Symphony is playing, a very large, and very glorious Machine descends; 
the figun* of it oval, all the clouds shining with gold, abundance of Angels 
and C'herubins flying about them, and playing in them; in the midst of it 
sits Apollo on a throne of gold; he comes from the machine to Albion.” ^ 

Dryden’s attempt in this instance, in spile of the gaudy machines, was a 
failure, y^ossibly bccau.se it was not sufficiently distinguished from the court 
masque to be a true opera, but more probably because the music provided 
by Monsieur Grabu was too mediocre. Though H(mry Purcell was already 
26 years old, England had to wail almost a decade before it was to have the 
collaboration of a poet and musician comparable in stature to Moliere 
and Lully in France. 

While awaiting the invitation from Dryden to collaborate on King Arthur^ 
England’s great(\st composer had to content himself with writing incidental 
music to dozens of undistinguished plays. 'Fhc best of them were Shake¬ 
spearean adaptations, such as The Tempest and The Fairy Queen (from A 
Midsummer NighCs Dream)^ which bear only a remote resemblance to the 
originals. For his one great opportunity in the operatic field, Dido and 
Aeneas^ he had to get along with a book by Nahum Tate, whose stature in 
English letters is several notches below that of his French counterpart 
Quinault, who was Lully’s chief librettist. But there is not a shred of evi¬ 
dence to show that Purcell was unhappy about the situation. The picture of 
his career is simply that of a professional composer, diligently active at all 
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limes, ;uk 1 tcchnirnlly rapablc of fulfil ling any commission which (ami' his 
way, whether from church, court, or independent sounn^s. 

It was through Josias Pri(‘st, a dancing master in one of the London 
th(‘aters, that Purcell reecaved the invitation to write a sliorl opera to l)e 
f)erformed at his boarding seliool for young gentlewomen at Clla^lsea. T hus 
it was that somc'tinu* between 1688 and 1690, Pure(‘ll came to write his 
little operatic masterpiece for a group of schoolgirls. As such it is a true 
('hamb(‘r opera, designed for a liinit(‘d space and restrict('d to a limit(‘d cast 
of ( haraeters. 'Lhough it is small in scale, it is large in its emotional scope; 
and while it falls within th(‘ province of amateur ])erformance, it is filled 
with th(‘ utmost musical si)[)histication. Its immediate ant('cedcnt was 
Vtmis (wd Adntns^ a tliree-act chamber opera written about four yc'ars before 
b\ his t(‘aeher John Hlow. 'This charming intimate work had bf‘en per- 
forined for the entertainment of Charh's II and his court ( ircle shortly 
bt'lbre th(' monarch’s death. It was one of the few (\\isting tlirough-com- 
posed operas in Lnglish; otherwise there was only the mas(pi(‘ iraditirm 
and the 1 )ryden-(.irabu experirnemts to guide him. Purcell, h()W(‘v<‘r, was 
eonx'crsant with the latest ClontiiK^ntal developments in the operatic held, 
and it is th(‘ })i(iuant bhmd of th(\se native and foreign elements that give 
his work its eharacteristi(‘ color and variety. 

Dido and Aeneas '^ o|)('ns with a dignift(*d overture in th(‘ I.ully style, 
marked by the halting rhythms and harmonic suspt'iisions of its slow be¬ 
ginning, and th(! fugal imitations of its lively conclusion. All the orchestral 
sections seem to Jiave bc'cn scored onl\' for strings with the usual kc*) board 
support. For his recitatixes and airs he turns to the models developc'd by 
Monteverdi and his suece.ssor at the X'enetian opera, Cavalli. He makes 
particularly l)old us(' of the so-called ''representative style,’' a type ol word- 
painting, b\’ which th(' descriptive imagery of the t(\\l is reflected in tlie 
shape and turn of the* melodic' line. This can l)e illustratc'd b\' the first word 
in the opera, "Shake" (a), and the menacing movement of the line for 
"storms" (b). When spc'aking of Aen(*a.s' parentage, the valor of his father 
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Anchises is characterized by a martial rhythm (c); while immediately 
afterward a modulation to the minor mode and a caicssing cluomaticisin 
express the voluptuousness of Venus’ charms (d); and when Aeneas’ 
entrance is announced, Belinda’s words take on the shape of a trumpet 
fanfare (e). 

The airs show a considerable variety as to tyi)C. Dido's o[)enino and 
closing songs are built over a short n^peated bass pattern as in the* Italian 
ostinato aria. The melody of^'Olt She X'isits’’ is written over a continuously 
flowing bass line in the manner of an Italian cotilinuo ana; while tlu' three- 
part melodic form of‘‘'Pursue Thy Conquest, Love,” in wliich the final sec¬ 
tion is a repetition of the beginning, identilies it as a da capo ana. 

The emphasis on tlu' choruses and dances is in the English court masque 
tradition, but they are handled with a highly ingenious blend of native 
and Continental elements. In the palace scenes, the courtiers function as a 
true (ireek chorus by making solemn comments in unison on the action. 
'rh(‘ final number, “With Drooping Wings,” is a typical I'rench mourning 
chorus straight out of Lullian opera. The witchc’s, howc'ver, sing in the 
English madrigal style with the amusing substitution of some malicious 
“Ho, ho, ho’s” for the jollier “Fa la la’s,” .so as to .signify (heir sinister 
purposes. Highly interesting is Purcell’s introduction of a Venetian echo 
chorus in these solemn surroundings. Whih' th(‘ witches sing ‘“In Our Det'p 
Vaulted Cell,” an off-stage chorus .softly eclux's “-ed cell." By thus increas¬ 
ing the perception of space, Purcc'll is al)le to add th(‘ nec essary uncanny 
touch he needs as the witches start to prepare tlu'ir niyst<'rious charms. The 
sfiell is further carried out in the Echo Dance of Furies, in which an olT- 
stage instrumental ('nscanble echoes th(* principal orchestra with tc'lling 
effect. The dances show much of the same stylistic mixtun' as the choruses. 
Scene I concludes with the courtiers doing a 'Triumphing Dance., which is 
a vigorous version of a Lully chaconne treated as a set of instrumental vari¬ 
ations over a ground bass. During Act III, when Aeneas is preparing to 
sail away from Carthage, Purcell paints a typical English seaport scene' in 
which the swinging sailors’ dances mingle with the salty comments of a 
chorus of common people. The angularity of such native dance rhythms 
is a distinct contrast to the more formal couranles and chaconnes that are 
danced by the courtiers. 

Purcell’s logic and fine dramatic perception does not permit him to soften 
his opera toward the end by allowing a deus ex machina to bring it to a happy 
ending in the manner of the French court style of Lully. The human will 
when contending with the gods is always doomed, and the plot must move 
inexorably onward. The tragedy is therefore carried through to its pre- 
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destined conclusion with growing eloquence and mounting emotion. As a 
consequence, “Dido’s Farewell” (below) becomes one of the most moving 
moments in all music, combining as it does the most passionate feeling with 
the dignified restraint demanded of a tragic heroine out of Vergil’s Aeneid. 
It is cast in the form of an oslhialo aria with an obstinately repetitive bass 
figure, which descends chi omatically to the rhythm of the stately passacaglia. 
Her inner struggle is expressed by the tension between the free obbligato 
melodic lin(‘ that she sings and the inflexible bass, and she contends 
with this fixed force as with her tragic fate. Vainly she tries to bend it to 
her will, as seen in some of the assyrnetrical diagonal shifts of her phrases 
off their center, but in the end she must resign herself to it while the or¬ 
chestra carries the aria onward to its tragic conclusion. 

Air, “When I am laid in earth,’’ from Dido and Aeneas Purcell 


1 m* m _ 1 



Within the limitations of this short opera, which takes but little more 
than an hour to perforin, Purcell produced a major work of art. Though 
it is his only through-composed piece for the lyric stage, it icv(*als the sure 
touch of one who knows every aspect of his dramatic business. The ex¬ 
tensive emotional range and the variety of technical devices are all the 
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more astonishing in view of the meager resources he had at his disposal. 
Purcell possesses, first of all, the rare power to delineate and CR'ate be¬ 
lievable human characters by musical means, a gift he shares with Gluck 
and Mozart. He is also one of the few composers who know how to convcTt 
the dry academic techniques of counterpoint into lively dramatic de\'ic(\s, 
a (}uality he shares with Bach and Handel. This is apparent, for instance*, 
in Dido’s first air, ''Ah, Belinda." Her melody is like a se'rics of descending 
sighs ov(T a ground bass that, like destiny, is r(‘lentless and unyielding. At 
the words ''P(‘ac(' and I are strangers grown," the parting of the ways is 
depicte'd by a canon at the octave: and on the word ‘'strangers," the pre¬ 
dominant foiir-l)ar j)attern begins to wander and is stretched out into five 
bars. Again, after A(*n('as declares he will dt'fy destiny itself in order to 
remain witfi Dido, the chorus makes contrapuntal comm(*nts that graphi¬ 
cally give expression to their disturbed and conflicting emotions. When 
Purcell wants to depict the hustle and bustle around the departing ships 
in the scene at the dockside in Act III, the independent lines of the fugal 
introduction, with their iiiiiiative thematic entries and exits, humorously 
describe the coming and going of th(* people. Whcai such skillful means as 
these are combined with his fanciful orchestration, colorful use of cliro- 
maticism, and det'p po<*tic feeling, they are sun* to lead to significant ends 
as indeed, in this case, they did. 

One more chance prcsentc'd it.self to Purc(‘ll when Dryd(‘n, the lit(*rar\ 
arbiter of Restoration drama, invited him to collaliorate on fi'ifio Arthur in 
1691. Dryden in this c ase was trying to bn athe som<*thing of the grandil¬ 
oquence of the French Baroque theater into a patriotic English drama. 
His Preface shows that he was still groping for a formula to adapt music 
and poetry to the* English lyric stage. His sincere misgivings are apparent 
when he complains: "I have b(*en obliged to cramp my Verses, and make 
them rugged to the Reader, that they may be harmonious to the Hear(*r." 
Like a good rationalist, he was also worried about writing a play "princi¬ 
pally designed for the Ear and Five," rather than for the mind. He still 1‘elt 
that th(! human characters should speak and that only the superhuman ones 
should sing. In this parenthetical way the music could b(* made to sound 
more plausible and thus not seem like an intrusion into the course of the 
dramatic sequence. Fortunately for Purc('ll there were so many super¬ 
human characters tliat his score assumed very arnph* proportions. Kinn 
Arthur was a truly distinguished attempt to solve the [)roblem of linglish 
opera; and, in its way, it was still another typically English compromise, 
since* it was neither an opera nor a play but a compound of elements drawn 
from both. If this collaboration had continued, it might ev(*ntually have 
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led to a distinctive English form of the music drama. As it stands, it remains 
a noble but somewhat inconclusive experiment. 

In spite of Purcell’s sparing but convincing use of the sung recitative, 
and his efforts to extract the essence out of MonU'verdi’s representative 
Style by removing some of the Italian bombast in order to render it palat¬ 
able to London audience's, recitative simply did not take root, and the 
through-composed opera remained an exotic plant on English soil. As the 
Gentlemen\s Journal of January 1692 put it, ‘‘‘'Experience hath taught us that 
our English genius w'ill not ndlish that perpetual singing.” 

A judicious comf)arison be'twe'en the three great figures of the* Re^stora- 
tion style—Wren, Dryden, and Purcell—can be highly illuminating. Each 
in his way was trying to bring his country up to date* on the late'St Continen¬ 
tal developments, just as each was trying to inje'cl something of the gran¬ 
deur of the Baroque style into Elnglish art forms. In order to do it, each was 
willing to make the necessary compromises so as not to t>art company with 
English audience-s. When Wren was designing his preferred inenle ls on his 
drawing board, whe'ii E)ryde*n was writing sole ly for his re*aders, and when 
Purcell was c omposing expe*riinentally for airuiteurs, each cc^uld be as free* 
as he chose. But when it came to building a cathe*dral, mounting a play, 
and cennposing music: for the theater, many sul>tle and e*ven drastic adjust¬ 
ments had to be made. E.ach had sufficient mastery in his fie'Id and each 
was sufficiently versatile and inventive to make those adjustments. E.ae*h 
preferre*d and deve'loped an aristocratic style but ne*vcr neglected tfie 
common touch. Each in his turn had an effect on posterity that lasted well 
into the next century. Wre'ii’s buildings became the l)ackbone' of the Cieor- 
gian style; Dryden’s works, the background for 18th-century classicism in 
English Ic'ttcrs; and the fact that many of PurcelTs works have until 
recently been thought to be* by Bach and Handel is })roof enough that they 
were absorbed directly into the sacrc'd and secular music of the succeeding 
generation. 


IDEAS 

Baroque Rationalism 

Stimulated by the explorations of the navigators of the globe, the scanning 
of the skies by the astronomers, and the ingenuity of the invx*ntors, Ba¬ 
roque man caim* to have a new concept of himself and his place in the 
universe. Galileo’s telescope confirmed and popularized Copernicus’ theory 
of a solar system in which the earth revolved around the sun rather than 
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vice versa. The eoneepl of the statie Aristotelean uni\'erse thus had to yield 
to one which was full of whirling motion. Since tlu* earth was no longer 
considered as a fixed {)oint located at (he nerve center of the cosmos, man 
could hardly Ix' regarded any longer as the s(;le purpose of creation. It 
was some consolation, howexer, to know that this strange new moving 
universe was at least subject to mechanical and matliematieal laws, and 
therefore to a eonsidc'rable (‘xtcait predictabl<\ C'opernieus and Ke])ler as 
well as the other seic'ntists were convinced of its unity, proi)ortion, and 
harmony; and the fact that man had th(‘ prixilege of probing into th(‘ 
secrets of nature, if his intcdleet proved equal to the task, was a highb’ 
exhilarating thought. T he rationalism of (he 17th century, th('n, was bas('d 
on th(' view that th(' universe could at last be understood in logic'al, mathe¬ 
matical, and riKX'hanical terms. .As a philosophy and semin'Iigion, this 
x'iewpoint had far-reaching conseqiu'ne(‘s by jac'paring th(‘ pathway for 
the theories of positivism and materialism, the doctrines of deism and 
atheism, and the mechanical and industrial revolutions. 

While (ireek rationalism had be(‘n ba.sed on the perception and iiK'asure- 
ment of a static world. Baroque rationalism had to c oitu' to t('rms with a 
dyaiamic universe. Scientific thought was (oneernt'd with movement in 
space and time. The iK'cd for a mathematics capal)le of comprehending a 
world of matter in motion led Descartes to his analytical geometry, Pascal 
to a study of cycloid curves, and both Leibniz and Newton to the simul¬ 
taneous discovery of integral and difrereiitial calculus. Baroque invention 
led to ndinements in navigation, im])rov(‘nu*nts in the* t('lcscopc and miero- 
sc()i)e for the (‘xploration of distant and minuU* rcgi(.>ns of space, the barom¬ 
eter for the measurement of air pre.ssurt', the thcrmom(‘ler for lli(' recording 
of temperature changes, and the* aiKunomcter for the calculation of the 
force of winds. Astronomers W('re occupied with the study of |)lanetary 
motion; William Harvey di.scov(Ted the circulation of the blood in the 
human body; and pTiysicists w('re making speculations in the field of 
thermodymamics and gravitation, 

Newtoivs i)reoecupation with mass, force, and momentum, his sp(‘cula- 
tions on the principles of attraction and n'pulsion, and his calculations on 
terrestrial and celestial mechanics hxl him to a monumental syiutu'sis that 
he presented to the British Roy al Society in 1686 and j)ublish('d in London 
a year later. Newton’s Principia embraced a complett* and systematic view 
of an orderly world ba.sed on mecha.nical principle's, capable of mathe¬ 
matical proof, and demonstrable by accurate prediction. His work was, in 
fact, a scientific simma that established the intellectual architecture of the 
new view of the universe. 
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Such a changed world vi(‘w was bound to have important consequences 
on the arts, which responded in this case with a ringing reassertion of man’s 
supremacy and a joyous acceptance of this new understanding of the uni¬ 
verse. The application of rationalistic principh^s to aesthetic expression is 
by no iiK'ans accidental or casual. Before^ he became an architect, Chris¬ 
topher Wren was a mechanical inventor, an experimental scientist, and a 
professor of astronomy at London and Oxford. As one of the founders of 
the Royal Society, he was in dost* communication with siu h men as Robert 
Boyle and Isaac Newton. The fellows of the Royal Society appoinuxl John 
Dryden to a committee whose purpose was to study the* English language 
with a view toward linguistic reforms. They recommemded that English 
prose should have both purity and brevity, so that verbal communic ation 
c'ould be brought as close to mathematical plainnc^ss and jaecision as 
[)ossibl(\ Dryden’s embarrassment in writing an opera that was designc'd 
to please the ear rathcT than gratify the understanding was therefore quite 
understandable. Purcc'H’s music likewise was based on a systc'in of intricate 
c'ontrapuntal j)rinciplcs and tonal logic in which certiun gi\'en premises, 
as in a s(*querce for instance, are followc'd by predictable conclusions. His 
music, moreover, is characterizcxl by intellectual disci])line, symmetry, 
clarity, and a sure sense of direction. His forms are inodc'ls of l)revity in 
which each j)art has its propcT plac'c, no loose ends are left dangling around, 
and his cadences bring cvc»rything to a p(jsiti\'e conclusion. Togc'ther with 
Wren’s architecture and Drydem’s poetic drama, PurcelPs music' reHec ts 
a buoyant self-confidence, an inventive spirit that gave birth to new forms, 
an exploration of novc'l optical and acoustical ideas, and a conx iction that 
a work of art should in its way be a reflection of an orderly and lawful 
univH'rse. 


CONCLUSION 

While the Baroque period generally falls within the 17th century, its ex¬ 
treme temporal limits extend all the way from Michedangedo to Johann 
Sebastian Bac h. During this time the concept of the world had moved from 
a terraccntric to a heliocentric universe; philosophical speculatic^n turned 
from a supernatural to a natural world view; the fundamental prc:)ccsses of 
thought shifted from the acceptance of authority on faith to scientific 
experimentation; the unity of Christianity symbolized by one universal 
Church dissolved into a number of Protestant sects; and the theoretical 
political unity of the Holy Roman Empire gave way to the practical fact 
of a balance of power distributed among a family of nations. The Baroque 
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period was one in which irresistible mod(*rn forces met immovable tra¬ 
ditional objects. Out of the resultin*^ theological disputations, philosophical 
discussions, scientific arguments, social tensions, political strife, and war¬ 
ring nations, both the Baroque style and the modern age were born. 

The Baroque world was one in which irreconcilable oppositions had to 
find a way of coexistence. The rise of rationalism was accompanied by the 
march of militant mysticism; the aristocratic cult of majesty was echoed by 
the bourgeois cult of domesticity; the international viewpoint of Roman 
Catholicism was in conflict with the nationalism of the Protestant sects; 
religious orthodoxy had to contend with freedom of thought; the Jesuits 
brought ail the arts into their churches, while Calvin did his utmost to 
exclude them; Philip II built a palatial mausoleum and monastery, while 
Louis XI\" erected a pleasure palace and theater; C.harles I tried to force 
an absolute monarchy on England, and Cromwell's answer was a repub¬ 
lican commonwealth; the printing press made books available, whil(‘ 
su|)pression \yy censorship took them away; th(' boldest scientific sp(‘culation 
took pla(’(' alongside* a reassertion of the be'lief in miracle's and a renewal of 
religious fuiidamentalism; Ncwte)n’s Ptinclpia and the final j)art e)f Bunyan\s 
Pilgrim s Proi^ress ap})e'ar(‘ci in Londe>n within two years of each other. In 
Spain the emotional involvement of El Greco was succeeded by the* optie*al 
detachment e.)f Wlascjnez; in France the spontaneity of Rubens was fol¬ 
lowed by the academic formalism of Poussin; in Holland the frec'dom of 
Rembrandt led to the restraint of W'rmee'r. 

Such oppositions cejuld harelly f)e e'xpe'e te'd te) re*solve* themselves into a 
single uniform style. At Ix'st they enuld ae*hie*\'t‘ a state* of une'asy ('ejuilib- 
rium and a fusion of forms such as that fecund in a Counter-Refetrmation 
church, the Versailles Palace*, Rembrandt's visual dramatization of the 
Fiible, etr Purcell's operatic synth<*sis. In them force-ful striving and restle'ss 
motion are more e haracte’ristic than serenity and repose. Baroepie* art thus 
emerges frenn this striiggie* and speaks in e*le)quent accents of the e'xpanding 
range etl human acti\atie's, grandiejse ae hievements, and a ccasclc.ss search 
for new and more |)owerful mc'ans of expre'ssion. 

All this tejok place within the framework of a tr(*mendously enlarged 
sense of space. The astronomers told of r('motc regions f)opulated by an 
infinite number of stars. Pascal speculated on the mathematical implica¬ 
tions of infinity. The gardens and avenues of Versailles were laid out in 
keeping with this vastly ext('nded conception of space. The vistas led the 
eye toward the horizon and invited the imagination to continue beyond. 
7'he unification of the vast buildings and gardens there placed Baroque 
man wholly within the scope of nature and declared him to be a part of 
the new measurable universe. Wren’s attempt to bring his cathedral, parish 
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churches, and public buildings into one a 11-cinbracing scheme was also 
in kec|)in« with this ima»c of th(‘ comprehensive Baroque universe. Painters 
likewise delightc'd in leading the ey(‘ outside their jactures and att(‘iiipt(xl 
to convey the impression of infinity through the bold use of light and 
(‘xaggerated perspective effects. "Phe l^luteh landscapists trie^d to capture' 
atme^spheric pers|)e‘Ctive, and Re-mbrandt was concerne'd with the infinite 
gradatiejns of light. 'I hrough u.sc ejf illirsionistic effe'cts ce'iJings e:)f CounteT- 
Re*fe)rmation churche‘S triexf to prome)te the fee'ling ejf a world without end. 

In music there was a corre‘S|)oneling e‘xpansie)n ejf te^naJ sjjace. Tlie (organs 
and other keyboard instruments we*re* built tej encompass a wider range' 
from bass to soprano. Both the' wind as we'll as the stringed instrume'ius 
were constructed in families, ranging ail the way from what Orlande) Clib- 
be^ns called the ''(ire'at l)e)ol)le Base'* te) the' high soprano regisiej' of the! 
vie)lin. T.ouis XIV and Oliark's II ine'eaporated this string family into 
e'usernble's of twenty-four vieils, thus increasing both the* resonanee* and 
volume' of sound thre)ugh the doul)ling pre)ee'ss. I'he coming into use e)f 
ehremiatic harme)ny with ail the half-tone* di\asie.)ns of the* octave was 
the* internal e'xte'usiejii ni' the same idea. PurcelFs oppe)sition between his 
gre)und l)asse's and so[)rano melexlies cm|:)hasized the Barex|ue love of a 
spacious distribution of se)ne)rities. His adoptie>n e)f the Ve'ru'tian de)uble 
chorus and his drama tie' use* of the* e'eho e*ffe‘Ct in DiJo anr! Aerwas was still 
further evidene e* of the de'sire to ineTcase* the pere e'ption e)f sj^ace* through 
sound and to use* it Ibr e'xpre'ssix'c purpeise's. 

Above all, the Baroejue' uni\ e'rse* was in ce ase'less inoveme'ui. Whether a 
rationalist thought of it in terms e;f whirling [^article's or a mystic as full of 
'twirling sj)irits, both saw their wexid as a vortexx of s|)here.'s and sj)irals 
de'scribiiig infinitely c omplex patic'rns of motion. Kepl(*r's planets rc'volved 
in elliptical orbits; Cc)unte'r-Re*ibrmatie)n churches were* built over un¬ 
dulating floor [)Ians; their walls rippled like* stage* curtains; the decorative 
prejfusion e^f their faejadt's further activatexi the static masses and incre'asexl 
their rhythmic pulsatie)n; under thc'ir de)mes terra-e'otia angels flc'vv in 
parabolas; the unyie-lding stone of the statuary finally rose off the ground 
and meltexl into a myriad of fluid forms; paintings c'scapc'd from their flat 
wall space's up to the more congenial ce)ne'ave surfaces of the e'eilings, where 
tliey could soar skyward and where* me>re' daring perspective effects were 
f)ossible. Baroque music also mirrored this nio\'ing universe. Its rc'stless 
forms took cm the color of this dynamic age, and its sound })atterns floaitxl 
frc'cly through thc'ir tonal space's unencumbered by gravitatiemal laws. No 
longer in bondage to rc'ligious ritual, to the dance, or to poetry, its eman¬ 
cipation was now complete!. Of sue'h ide*as and materials was the image of 
this brave new Baroque world constructed. 
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THE ISth-CEMTURT STYLES 


THE 18 th-CENTURY PANORAMA 

The momentum of the Baroque style had sufficient force to propel it well 
into the 18th century. New social dynamics, new constellations of idc'as, 
new aesthetic currents came together to bring about a confluence of the 
main Baroque streams in some cases and the formation of new ones in 
others. With the death of Louis XIV in 1715 the aristocratic Baroque style 
moved into its final Rococo phase. The regent for his young successor 
closed the majestic Versailles Palace and re-established the royal residence 
in Paris. Artistic patronage was no longer the monopoly of the court but 
spread to the fashionable society of Paris, which included the upper hour- 
g('oisie as well as the urban aristocracy. The painter Watteau, who arrived 
in Paris the same year the Sun King died, had to look for his joatrons among 
a broad group drawn from the ranks of both the nobility and the middle 
class. Throughout the century the operas of Rameau, Gluck, and Mozart 
were compo.sed for public opera houses where aristocrats rubbed shoulders 
with the bourgeoisie. The arts in effect moved out of the marble halls into 
the elegant salons where finesse and charm were considered higher aesthetic 
virtues than impressiveness and grandeur. 

This latter-day manifestation of the aristocratic style was by no means 
confined to Paris. All European courts assumed in some degree the char¬ 
acter of cultural suburbs of Versailles. French fashions in architecture, 
painting, furniture, costume, and manners were echoed in such far-off 
corners as the courts of Catherine the Great of Russia and Maria Theresa 
in Vienna. Whether a prince ruled a province in Poland or a duchy in 
Denmark, French was spoken in his household more naturally than the 
language of his native country. In Prussia Frederick the Great built a 
Rococo palace at Potsdam and called it Sans-souci, the king of Saxony com- 
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missioned the jcwellike Zwinger Palace in Dresden, and the Prince-Bishop 
erected a handsome residence in Wurzburg. French authors, such as 
V'ollaire and Jean Jacques Rousseau, found an international reading pub¬ 
lic; French danc es dominated th(' balls; and French plays the theaters. In 
southern Germany and Austria, however, Italian influence was still strong. 
At the court of Vienna an Italian architect finished the Schonbrunn Palace 
for Maria Theresa; Italian paintings decorated its walls; Metastasio was 
the poet laureate and o})era librettist; and only plays and operas in Italian 
could be performed in the ro\al theaters. 'Fhe missionary zeal of the 
Jesuits working outward from Rome spr(*ad and popularized the ecclesi¬ 
astical counterpart of the aristocratic style w4ierev(*i‘ th(‘ Counter-Reforma¬ 
tion could gain a footing. 

Baroque rationalism had remained restricted to a relatively few eminent 
minds. In the 18th centui y, however, as the scientific knowledge of Newton 
and the social theories of John Locke became' the' common property of the 
educated classes, rationalism broadened into the movement known as 
the Enlightenment, a tc'rm—like the - generally referring to the 

period between 1715 and 1780. Here the streams cjf rationalism and aca- 
dc’inicism converged, and tlic' most characteristic expression of the Kn- 
lightc'nmc'nt is the Ennriopaiie. which was c'ditc'd b)' Denis Diderot. In this 
Classified Dietionary of the Sciences, Arts, and Trades, the outstanding intellects 
of the time collected and made available' in clear language all the knowl¬ 
edge that had heretofore existc'd only in diffic ult scic'iitific tracts. Trade 
sc'crc'ts that for centuries had been the closely guardc'd projx'rty of the 
guilds and a few master craftsmen now appeared in |)rint. Knowlc'dge that 
had in the 17th century remained for the most part in the realm of pure 
science' began to be applied to the solution of practical problems. Middle- 
class manufacturers saw the commercial usel'ulness of Baroque inventive¬ 
ness and turned it toward thc‘ [noduc tion of wc'alih. 

The fruits of rationalism bc'came the' coinmon j^roperty of thc' middle 
class, but in the vcjcabulary cjf the 18th century, reason by no means implied 
only cold intellc'ctuality. It was thought of as a faculty sharc*d by all who 
cho.se to cultivate it. Among its implications were common sense, exercise 
of good judgment, and the development cjf taste', all of which were ac¬ 
companied by a healthy involvement in active human pursuits. As applied 
to the arts, reason meant the search for expressive forms and sentiments of 
sufficient universality and validity to be acce^pted by all who subscribed 
to the principles of good tasU' and judgment. With the broadening of the 
bases of wealth and (education, the middle class was able to rise and chal¬ 
lenge the ancient authority and pnTOgatives of the aristocracy. Through 
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the power of knowledge released by the Enlightenment, the age-old 
shackles of superstition, intolerance, and fear began to be thrown off. The 
ideals of freedom it engendered wxTe eventually written into the American 
Declaration of Independence and Bill of Rights and became the moving 
force behind the french Revolution. More and more it was now the middle 
class who wrote and read the books, who built and lived in the buildings, 
who painted and bought the pictures, and who compos(‘d and listened to 
the music. 

The philosophy of the Enlightenment did not, however, go unchallenged, 
as is evidenced by the trend toward irrationalism found in a number of 
scattered movements which presaged 19th-century Romanticism. Just as 
the more emotional ap{)roaches to religion empliasized revelation, in 
literature and the other arts intuition came to be considered a higher hu¬ 
man faculty than reason. In England such novelists as Fielding told their 
tales in the first person, a device designed to promote greater subjectivity 
of feeling on tfic part of their read(‘rs and a break with the Enlightenment 
ideal of viewing events with objective detachment. A similar opposition 
is implied in the title and the two principal characters of Jane Austen’s 
nov('l, Sense and Sensibility. In Franc'c it was Rousseau who ga\^e the move¬ 
ment its emotional tone. Here it was expressed in the admiration for 
se?isihilile^ which nu'ant a iree (‘xerc'ise of the sympatluMic nerves e\’('n if it 
led in directiems quite c'ontrary to reason. In its literature the poor wen* 
always nature’s noblemcm in proud possession of a few paternal acres, 
living by the honest sweat of th<‘ir brows, constantly having their {)cace of 
mind disturl>ed l)y the intrusion of material progn'ss, which usually ap¬ 
peared in the guise of an elegant city slicker. In Germany it burst out in 
the more violent Ibrm of the so-calk'd Storin-and-Strcss movement. This 
group made a rather personal inUapretation of Rousseau’s initial state¬ 
ment in his Social Contract: "‘Man is born fre(‘, and everywhere' he is in 
chains.” Goethe's characte'rizations of Faust and Prometheus and Mo¬ 
zart’s Don Giovanni were independent human beings, who defied the 
gods of convention and demanded a gamut of inner and outer experience', 
even if they had to pay th(' jx'nalty of eternal torment. The truth they 
sought was one of feeling rather than logic, and their curiosity was insa¬ 
tiable. By bursting the bonds of civilized restraints they were in full re- 
Ix'llion against middle-class morality as w('ll as ancient privilege and 
prerogative. Their freedom was far from that of the age of reason; it was 
in fact an anti-rationalistic, anti-univ(Tsal, pow('rfully pro-individualistic 
frec'dom that borderi'd on destructiveness and anarchy. 

The 18th century as a whole was marked by a quickening of the pulse 
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in human affairs. The flood of material from the printing presses alone 
made it all but impossible to keep up with the pace set in philosophy, 
literatun*, and music. The spread of w'ealth led to the development of 
urban centers and widespread building projects. Writers, painters, and 
musicians no longer aimed their output exclusiv^ely at on(‘ social group. 
While it is usually called the Age of Rea.son, the 18th century gav^e birth 
to some of the most bizarre and irrational beings, real or imaginary, ever 
to populate the planet or (he mind. While the pas.sionate disputes begun 
in the 17th century were continued, the divisions on the surface at least 
did not appear to be so sharp. The irreconeilable oppositions of the Baroque 
were softened into sarcastic satires, genth' ironies, witty repartee, and wist¬ 
ful melancholies. What appeared as a period of comparative quiescence, 
however, was but the calm before the storm, the prelude to a social ex¬ 
plosion that brought the aristocratic Rococo to a violent revolutionary 
end, but which catapulted the forces of reason and emotion it had gener¬ 
ated into the next century. 



IJ‘S JAKDINS OKliACIlCS 




Fig. 16:1. VVatU'au. Drawing, iiftcr an engraving by Huquier. x 15"'. Cooper Union 

Museum, New York 







Fig. 1():2. Erlach and Paccassi. Schonbrunn Palace^ Salon. 1760-1780. Vienna (Courtesy 
Austrian Inforriiaiion Service, New York) 


THE ROCOCO 

The name Rococo ai)i)arenily was a pun on Barocco^ the Italian word for 
Baroque, alluding to tiu' rocaillcs and coquiUes, or rocks and shells, which 
were so widely ustxi as decorative motives in the styl(\ As such it must be 
(onsidered as a modification or variation of the Baroque rather than in 
opposition to it. Its effect is mon* that of a domesti(*ated Baroque, better 
suited to fashionabk' town house's than palace halls, though it was used in 
both. It was mainly an intcTior style adaf)ted to the small salons where 
intimate groiqis could gather tete a tete and match their wits in the subtle 
art of conversation. The Rococo was not confined to the major arts but 
could apply to any interior featun' from the grac('ful curves of a table leg 
to the gilded scroll tracery of a ceiling design. Quite typical of the time 
is a drawing by Watteau (Fig. 16:1) that makes prominent use of the shell 
niotiv('. It is seen here as an engraving, but the design could be used for 
the |)an('ling of a room, a wall paper, a terra-cotta relief finished in white 
and gold, a piece of tapestry, a mantlepiece, a needlepoint piece for the 
back of a chair, and so on. When a Rococo interior like that in the Schon¬ 
brunn Palace in Vienna (Fig. 16:2) is compared with one from the time of 
Louis XIV (Fig. 13:7), the diircrencc becomes at once apparent. Where 
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the Baroque was ponderous, massivT, and overwhelming, the Rococo is 
delicate, light, and charming. Monumentality is succeeded by finesse, 
stateliness by elegance, the pompous purples and golds by modulated 
pastel shades. 

In the Belvedere Palace in Vienna (Fig. 16:.3) the decorative impulse 
can be seen as it bursts out of doors into a lavish exterior design. Details 
that the French architects had for the most part confined to interiors are 
here found on the garden facade of a summer palace built in 1713 by 
Lukas von Hildebrand! for Prince Eugene of Savoy. Palladian restraint 
has been cast to the four winds. On either side of the second-story windows 
some highly ornate (k)niposite pilasters can be found, and over the portal 
some grotesque caryatid figures are group(*d in a balletlike formation. 
Otherwise the architectural orders as points of reference have all but dis¬ 
appeared. The angular repose of the temple pediiTumts and window brack¬ 
ets of the academic style has dissolved into a flowing pattern of undulating 
curves and broken rhythms. 


Fig. 16:3. Hildebranclt. Belvedere Palace, South Front. ?13. Vienna (^Courtesy Austrian Inlbr- 
inaiion Service, New York) 
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Much the same evolution took place in the Austrian Counter-Reforma¬ 
tion churches. Fischer von Erlach, who studied in Rome with Bernini, 
exercised considerable restraint in his design for the Karlskirehe in Vienna 
(Fig. 16:4). Not only was it d(‘dicated to the same saint, Carlo Borromeo, 
as the Baro(|U(' ( hurch of San Carlo alle Quattro Fontane in Rome (Fig. 
16:5), which was finished in 1667, but Borromini’s masterpiece had a 
direct influence on Erlach’s thinking. His fa^'ade shows the same tendency 
to break up a flat surface so as to allow for a sculpturesque play of light 
and shadow varying with the time of day, and it is in full motion. From 
side to side there is a sw(*lling of the convex and concave masses -forward 
and backw^ard from the Corinthian portico to the depth of the elongated 
oval dom(', and upward and dc^wnward with the spiral lines of the twin 
bell tow('rs in the form of Trajanescjue columns. 

'Fhc Counter-Reformation fusion of the arts in order to produce mystical- 
emotional excilenumt is well ('xernplified in th(‘ Abbey Church at Melk in 
Low(t Austria (Fig. 16:6). In its colorful inl(Tioi\ designed by a Viennese 
lheat(T architect, red marble columns writlu' upward in serpentine spirals. 
All the other decorative details combin(‘ to carry out this sense of height¬ 
ened motion. A climax is reached in the choir loft and ceiling (Fig. 16:7), 
wlicre the lon(\s of th(‘ oigan mingle with the concealed chorus and float 
upward past the terra-cotta angels perching precariously on carved clouds, 
to a f 3 oint where the (‘ve is lost in the vast atmos[)heric perspective of the 
ceiling mural. 

The Rococo painter par excellence was Antoine Watteau. A quick 
comparison of The Music Party (Fig. 16:8), an example of \\h fetes ^a!antes 
style, with a bombastic Lebrun canvas (Fig. 13:17), or the sensuous Garden 
of Love, by Rubens (Fig. 13:13) will reveal the earmarks of the new idiom. 
The dimensions of the pictures alone tell their story, since Watteau was 
painting for the drawing room rather than th(‘ grand gallery. Watteau was 
both a fellow countryman of Rubens and an arckmt admirer of his art. In 
his pictures, however, Rubems’ massive figures are reduced to lithe and 
slender pro[)ortions. They are animated wath movement, but Rubens’ 
bacchanalian furies now dance the grac(‘ful minuet. With Watteau the 
effect is ca|)ririous rather than monumental, and the spirit vivacious 
rather than voluptuous. 

In The Music Party (Fig. 16:8) a group has gathered on a terrace for a 
pleasant afternoon of musical instruction. 'Fhe ’cello has been laid aside, 
the score is still open, and the lady who has just had her lesson lets her 
elbow rest on her guitar. The music master is tuning his theorbo before 
beginning to play, and a gentle melancholy mood settles over the company 










I'ig. 16:6 (above). Prandlaiier. Abbey Church. 1702-1736. Mclk. Austria. Lig. 16:7 (below). 
luierior, showing Clioir Loft and C)rgan (Courtesy Austrian Information Serviic, New York) 
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in anticipation. The music teacher was an cstablish(*cl character in 18th- 
century life. Bazile in Beaumarchais’ Barber of Seville was helpful to the 
young ladies in carrying on their amorous intrigues and always stood by 
considerately to console tluan with sweet music when things turned out 
badly. Misty languorous landscapes are very important in conveying 
Watteau’s elusive moods. As in the pastoral noxcls ol th(‘ rime, (‘k'gant 
ladies and their equally eh'gant lovers stroll at their leisure through lush 
gardens in fancied emulation of the life of Arcadian shepherds. Watteau 
handles such .scenes with a characteristic lightni'ss of touch, jewcllike color, 
and a d(‘licacy of nuanc(‘ that set the tone for the lat(‘r dev(‘lopment of tlu* 
Rococo style. 


Fig. 16:8. \Vatt(\iu. The Mu^le Party. 25 ^ 2 " x 36 ^ 4 W'alhuc Collection, London 


THE ROCOCO ^3^ 

Boucher, the favorite painter of Mme. Pompadour, worked in a gayer 
vein than Watteau. The Toilel <,/ Vetms (Fig. 16:9) .s}iow.s the 18th-century 
boudoir ideal of feminine charm in all it.s artificiality. Love is no longer the 
I’obust pas.sion it was with Rubens but a sophisticated flirtation. Volup¬ 
tuous womanhood is replaced by slender girlish forms. Fragonard was 
Boucher’s successor as the leading exponent of the French Rococo. The 
Swing (Fig. 16:10), which was done for a young aristocrat, reveals the 
pleasure-seeking preoccupation of his class. 'I'hc artist’s fine feeling for 
color and the masterly draftsmanship with which he handles his diagontfl 
composition saves it from the twin perils of preciousness and triviality. 
Much the .same spirit animates the sculpture of Clodion. The po.s.sibility 
of quick modeling in clay made the terra-cotta medium well suited for 
capturing the fleeting rhythms of a Bacchic dance. The relief on a monu¬ 
mental urn (F'g. 16:11) and terra-cotta figurines, such as the Nymf)h and 
Satyr (Fig. 16:12), were much franker in their eroticism than the paintings 
of the period. 



Fig. 16:9. Bovichcr. The Toilet of Venus. 42^" x 33)^*' 
1746. Metropolitan Museum, New York 







rig. 16:10. Fragonard. The Swing. 32*^ x . c.l766-1769. Wallace Collection, London 
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THE BOURGEOIS INFLUENCE 

While the aristocrats were still powerful as leaders of fashion and arbiters 
of taste, their influence was on the wane, and the w^ord of the middle class 
f)(‘gan to carry more weight. Their wealth not only put the means of 
[)atronage in their pockets, but through education they were speaking 
more and more in the accents of a cultured class. In France many of 
Watteau’s pictures were painted for their walls, and in England the clien¬ 
tele for Hogarth's drawings and engravings came mostly from their ranks. 
I'he vast majority of \'oltaire's and Rousseau’s readers were members of 
the middle class, while the novels of Richardson, Fielding, and Goldsmith 
wTre aimed at this growing reading public. Lessing’s Miss Sara Sampson 
(1755) and Diderot’s The Natural Son (1757) established the German and 
French bourgeois drama. The collective patronage of the concert hall 
r(‘placed that of the restricted court circle. Instead of aiming to please one 
patron, the composer and virtuoso now tried to win the favor of the many. 
Mozart, for instance, felt strong enough to break w^ith his tyrannical arch¬ 
bishop and set up shop as an independent composer; and it is far from an 
accident that his great opera Don Giovanni was commissioned for the 
municipality of Prague rather than the royal capital of Vienna. 

On(‘ of Watteau’s most significant pictures w'as i)ainted for M. Chrrsaint, 
a Paris art dc'aler. During a pc'riod of inactivity his sponsor suggested that 
he do a signboard for his shop (Fig. 16:13), Watteau idealiz(‘d his friend 
to the extent of showing him as the proprietor of a gall('rylik(* showroom 
filled w ith the fashionable elite of Parisian society, though such was not the 
case at the time. Sometime after the middle of the century the picture was 
cut in half. On the right Gersaint is extolling the virtues of a Watteaulike 
painting to a lady and gcmllcrman who view it through their lorgiuMtes. 
On the left the packing of pictures after the sale is in progress. Th(‘ same 
middle-class spirit can be found in the virtuous and sober subjects chosen 
by Chardin; and the titles, Innocence^ Reading the Bible^ The Village Weddings 
reveal the substance of the pictures of Greuze. Such family scenes had more 
sentimental than artistic value, but they satisfied Diderot’s injunction that 
art should praise virtue and condemn vice. This earnestness of Greuze is 
carried even further in The Fathers Curse and the Return of the Prodigal Son^ 
where the borderline area of moral uplift ends and that of hypocrisy begins. 

As might be expected, bourgeois sculptural expn'ssion was primarily in 
the domain of portraiture. Houdon’s fine feeling for individuality assured 
him of pn‘-eminence in this field, and any number of famous 18th-century 
personalities sat for him including George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, 




, Charloltenburg Patacr. Berlin (Archives Photo- 








Fig. 16:14, Houdon. Bust of Voltaire. Marble. 20^' high. 1781. Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London 

Thomas Jefferson, John Paul Jones, and Robert Fulton. His bust of Vol¬ 
taire (Fig. 16:14) is one of several portraits he did of the famous French 
philosopher and dramatist. By the tilt of the head and the humorous gleam 
of the eye, he captures the bemused look of the philosopher as he ponders 
and discourses on the foibles and follies of his fellow mortals. To chisel a 
glance of amiable skepticism in marble is no small feat. By leaving a rough 
edge in the outline of the pupil of the eye a special glint is produced which 
gives just the desired effect. By such means he achieves a speaking likeness 
in which, during a fleeting moment of animated conversation, the philos¬ 
opher might just have coined one of his famous epigrams. 
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The English painter William Hogarth must be reckoned among the 
distinguished company of 18th-century social satirists. His series of six 
pictures entitled Marriage a-la-Mode^ like Swift’s Gulliver's Travels^ John 
Gay’s Beggar's Opera^ and Voltaire’s Candide^ was a merciless expose of the 
conditions and customs of his time, tempered by the saving grace of a 
brilliant wit. As Dickens and Zola, Goya and Daumier were to do in the 
less-humorous 19th century, Hogarth dramatized the conditions he saw 
and issued a challenge to society to do something about it. In this case it 
is the evil of putting human beings on the auction block of marriage. The 
Marriage Contract (Fig. 16:15) introduces the characters as in the first scene 
of a play. 'Fhe gouty nobleman points with pride to the family pedigree as 
he is about to sell liis social standing in the person of his son to pay off the 
mortgage on his ancestral estate. I'he merchant, who is marrying off his 
daughter, scrutinizes the settlement through his spectacles just as he would 
any other hard-driven bargain. The pawns in this game—the future bride 
and groom—sit with their backs to each other while the lawyer flatters the 
I'uture I.ady Squanderficld and her fiance consoles himself with a pinch of 
snuff. 

The other five scenes show the unhappy consequences of this loveless 
union as it progress(‘s from bon^dom and frivolity to infidelities, a duel, 
and death. In The Countess' Dressing Boom (Fig. 16:16), Lady Squanderficld 
ent(Ttains some of h(T fine-feath(Ted friends while making her morning 
toilet. Gounselor Silvertongue, her lover, reads his latest amorous verses, 
while an Italian barber dresses her hair, a servant passes cups of chocolate, 
a fencing master snores, a little Moorish slave points gleefully to the horns 
on his doll, and a grotesquely fat singer and his lean flute-playing ac¬ 
companist add to the general din. The singer is considered to be Carcstini, 
the famous castrato, who sang the feminine leads in Handel’s Italian 
operas. 

This and such other series as the Harlot's Progress and the Rake's Progress 
were first painted, then issued by suhscription in the form of copper en¬ 
gravings. The prints were widely .sold, and this type of group patronage 
made them financially successful. Horace Walpole likened them to Mo- 
lierc’s plays, and Charles Lamb said: ‘‘other pictures we see, Hogarth’s 
we read.” The series was indeed managed in the manner of chapters in a 
novel; and, since they were done for a public whose primary responses 
were literary, Hogarth knew that his audience expected a picture to have 
narrative content. Based as they are on an intimate knowledge of London, 
the stories are told with a zest for life which saves them from cynicism. 
Every detail in his crowded rooms is both a commentary on the action, 




I'ig. 16:15 (abovr). Hogarth. The Marriage Contract. 27''x 35". Tig. 16:16 (below). Hogarth. 
1 he (htunfesT F')re.ssing Room. 27" x 35". Scene I and Scene W from Marriage a-ln-Mode. 1744. 
'Tate (iallery, I^ondon (C'ourtesy British Information Services) 
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and on the taste of his time. In addition to their biting satire, Hogarth’s 
draftsmanship and sense of composition give his pictures substance in their 
own right. 

THE MOZARTIAN SYNTHESIS 

Mozart’s most mature music was written during the last decade of his life 
as a resident of Vienna. While he continued to compose chamber music for 
aristocratic salons, an occasional chamber opera for the Schonbrunn 
Palace, and German Sinifspicle (comic operas) for the popular musical 
theater, his art attains its most universal expression in the works lu* creat(‘d 
for the public opera houses and concert halls where noblemen and com¬ 
moners gathered together f(;r their mutual recreation. It was her(! that his 
musical cosmopolitanism found its widest scope; here that he could explore 
the endless variety of tragic and comic situations that give his operas their 
boundless humanity; and here that his dramatic power could make its 
greatest impact. It is also these qualities that were carri(‘d over into the 
less direct and more abstract form of his symphonies and concertos and 
that give them their particular dramatic intensity. 

As a highly impressionable child, guided by a wise fathcT, Mozart had 
b(*en piloted around the important musical centers, met the most emirumt 
composers, and absorbed all the current ideas. In London he camt' und(‘r 
the sway of Christian Bach, one of the sons of the prolific Johann St'bastian. 
His generation had reacted to that of J. S. Bach and Handt'l much as the 
French ])ainters had done to Rubens and Lebrun, and their music spoke 
in the gentler accc'nts of the (gallant style rather than in the more' muscular 
rhythms and massiv^c sonorities of the Baroque. In Paris he* was introduced 
to the Rococo keyboard style, that art of the eh^gant trifle* expn'ssed in 
tinkling bon-bons for the ear. He also made his first contact there with the 
opems of Gluck, from whic h he krarned his deep regard for dramatic truth 
and to eliminate everything except that which was germane to the un¬ 
folding of the plot. In Italy he* came to know the full beauty of the human 
voice and the all-persuasive quality of Latin lyricism. In Mannheim he 
heard the finest orchestra in Europe and was struck by the lightning of its 
dynamic crescendos and diminuendos as well as the brilliance of its wind 
instruments. In Vienna he learned from Joseph Haydn how to divine the 
soul of the orchestra and to explore the full expressive possibilities of the* 
symphonic form. From first-hand contact he had discovered the idioms of 
the Neapolitan opera seria, Pergolesi’s opera buffa, Rousseau’s pastoral opera, 
and the German SingspieL The spirit of the Enlightenment can be seen in 
the logical clarity and constructive unity of his forms; his letters show his 
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enthusiasm for Rousseauian naturalness; and from his knowledge of liter¬ 
ature, the explosive energy of the Storm-and-Stress movement finds its 
way into his music. Everything in his epoch was assayed in the laboratory 
of his brilliant mind, sifted through his creative consciousness and even¬ 
tually refined into pure musical gold. In opera, however, he found the 
form in which he could combine all these ideas, idioms, and styles into 
one grand kaleidoscopic pattern, and for him the musical theater was al¬ 
ways his most natural medium of expression. 

Mozart's power of characterization is akin to that of Shakespeare, 
though his dramas are constructed out of musical materials. As the su¬ 
preme musical dramatist he can awaken a character to life by a phrase or 
a rhythmic al pattern, carry him through living situations by the dirc'ction 
of a melodic line', and develop the most cornf)lex interactions with the 
others in a scene by harmonic modulations and contrapuntal intricacies. 
His canotional range' is c'normcjus. Within but a short span of time he can 
be bc^th gay and profound, serene and agitatc'd, cheerful and serious, calm 
and turbulent, ethical and diabolical, yet all takes place within an ordered 
framewoi'k and nothing ever gets out of hand. His Marriage oj Figaro^ an 
adaptation of Bc'aumarchais’ play, is one* vast human panorama in which 
all the characters, whether master or servant, nobleman cn' knave, appear 
as (*(iual partners in the dance of lift'. Every possible' amorous situation is 
explored with objc'ctivity, deep psychological insight, good humor, and 
warm understanding. From Cherubino’s adolescent awakc'uing to the 
fascinations of the opposite sc'x and the mature love of Figaro and Susanna, 
he movc\s on tcj the Count and Cbuntess as the philandering husband and 
neglected wile, and finally to a pair of scheming blac kmailers. The situa¬ 
tions meanwhile run a gamut from intrigue, ccxpietry, and lust to infidelity, 
forgivc'nc’ss, and tender rc'c'onciliation. Much of Beaumarchais’ political 
satire is missing, but every ounc'c of human juice is extracted and exploited 
to the utmost. By contrast, when he had to perform the duties of a court 
composer and write an opera on a stilted Metastasio libretto in connection 
with thc' emperor’s coronation, the work was a failure. When, however, 
the invitation to write a new opera came from the provincial but highly 
music al city of Prague, Mozart had both thc ideas and the audience he 
needed, and thc result was the operatic masterpiece Don Giovanni, 

Don Giovanni 

For Don Giovanni Mozart was fortunate in having the collaboration of Lo¬ 
renzo da Ponte, a skillful writer and facile adapter with a real theatrical 
and histrionic flair. On hand at the final rehearsals of this saga of the 
world’s greatest lover, and helping put a few finishing touches on the text. 
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was none other than Giacomo Casanova, a man who had done enough re¬ 
search on the subject to (qualify him as an authority. The play itself was 
far from a novelty, and Don Juan, like Faust, was a familiar character who 
went all the way back to the medieval morality drama. In literature the 
(‘arliest known version is by a Spanish playwright, and in Italy it was 
frequently played in Jesuit churches under the title of Aiheisto Fulrni?iato, 
or th(‘ Blasphemiri(f Atheist. Moliere made a prose comedy out of it, in which 
for the first time the satirical element replaced the moralizing tone. Many 
j:)assagcs and phrases from Moliere’s play found their way into Da 
Ponte's libretto. Donna l].lvira, a lady whom Don Juan has kidna[)ed from 
a eonv(‘nt and later deserted, as well as the pastoral })air, Zerlina and 
Masetto, also stem from Moliere. An English version called The Libertine 
by Thomas Shadwell, with incidental music by Purcell, was mounted in 
London in 1676; and as late as 1817 a play called Don Giovanni., or A Spectre 
on Horseback^ inspired Byron's poem on the subject. The direct ancestor of 
Da Ponte's book, however, was an Italian libretto by Bertati, though ele¬ 
ments from all the known Italian, French, and German plays made their 
(ontribution. 

Both the subject matter and Mozart’s marvelous music led to th(' adop¬ 
tion and deification of Don Giovanni by the following gemeration, who saw 
in it the prototype of the Romantic opera. In one of his late conversations, 
(joethe remarked rather wistfully that Mozart should havc^ composed 
Faust. What the venerable poet ov(Tlooked was that Mozart had already 
done .so, since the Faustian ( oncept compk'tely permeat(\s the character of 
Don Giovanni, who was a Mephistopheles and Faust rolled up in one. 
Stylistically the opera incorporates the spirit of the Storm-and-Stre.ss drama 
and led directly to Spohr’s opera Faust, E. T. A. Hoffmann’s Undine, 
and Weber’s Freischuiz- Fhe Romantics unfortunately burdened it with all 
kinds of interpretations. To the parti.sans of the French Revolution, Don 
Chovanni was the dissolute nobleman bent like an arch-crirninal on bring¬ 
ing about the destruction of the moral law. If .so, he was certainly the most- 
beloved villain in all melodrama, with the symp)athies of the audience en¬ 
listed for once on the opposite side of law and order. The pffiilosopher 
Kierkegaard regarded him as the incarnation of Desire, which by its very 
nature can never admit of satisfaction. He thus became a Nietzschean 
superman, or personification of the Dionysian life force. How then is it 
that in the opera each love affair either ends in frustration or leaves him in 
some ridiculous situation? To the classical enthusiasts he was the mortal 
who dared to defy the very gods themselves and by so doing brought about 
his own destruction. He then became a towering tragic hero who, like 
Faust, was the victim of his own insatiable lusts. To others he was the un- 
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compromising idealist always in pursuit of perfect beauty, and so on. To 
find its real iiu^aning one must blow off the accumulation of 19th-century 
moral and philosophical dust and appraise it anew. Is it a tragedy or a 
comedy? F.ven today performances tend to emphasize one aspect or the 
other. Mozart’s subtitle dramma giocosa suggests a combination of both. In 
the thematic catalogue of his own works he also refers to it as an ‘‘opera 
bulTa in two acts.” Bearing in mind that Mozart was entirely capable of 
leaving it as a subtle enigma, that his inspired music rais(‘s it to the status 
of a unicjuc masterpiece, and that it was originally com|)os(Hl for a small 
theater, one may d(xide that the best approach to it is as a high-spirited 
18th-century comedy cjf manners, in which Molierian satire is mixed with 
some Storm-and-Stress demonic elements. 

'The pace of the opera is brc'athtaking. In the first scene alone there is 
an attempted rape, a challenge and duel, the dying gasps of an outraged 
father, blasphemy, the escape of the culprits, and oaths of vengeance. In 
all this the absolute dramatic center is Don Giovanni himself, who bursts 
the bonds of civilized restraint, defies all social conventions, sweeps aside 
any barriers in his way, and stands alone against the world. In the Marriage 
of Figaro all the characters interacted with each other; but here the figures, 
lik(' the spokes of a wheel, exist only in thc'ir relation to the hub, Don 
CJiovanni. Opposite him are the three feminine leads, each of ('cjual im¬ 
portance. Ghronologically Donna Elvira comes first, since she has been 
s('duced and deserted before the curtain rises. Hers is the fury of a woman 
scorned, joined with the desire to forgive and forget and to save Don 
(iiovanni from perdition. Her character is most dearly revealed in 
Aria No. 8, “/ai qual eccessif' ' where she advises the lightheaded young 
Zerlina of the pitfalls of life with the gay Don. Mozart writes it as a typical 
Handelian Baroque rage aria. By so doing he implies that Elvira’s moral 
preachments arc somewhat archaic, and the dignified form makes it an 
efl'ective contrast to the prevailing frivolity. The emotional life of Donna 
Anna, whose scrc'arns arc heard at the beginning ol“ the opera, is no less 
complicated. Full of righteous wrath, tempered with filial affection for her 
murdered father, she swears vengeance on his assassin. She is joined in this 
resolve by her fiance, Don Ottavio, and together they constitute the serious 
couple usual in Italian opera buffa. Since Don Ottavio is the lonely cham¬ 
pion of lawful love versus licentiousness, he is bound to appear somewhat 
pale in these highly charged surroundings. His two tenor arias, ‘"'Dalla siia 
pace"' and “// rnio tesoro" (Nos. lOB and 21), contain lovely lyrici.sm but are 
parenthetical rather than part of the main action. Donna Anna, on the con¬ 
trary, rises to truly tragic stature in “Or sat chi I'onoref" Aria No. 10; where, 
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outraged yrt attracted, hatred is intermingled with passion. Third in this 
list is th(‘ TiaiV(' but flirtatious Zerlina, torn between loyalty to her rustic, 
bridc'grooin and the flattering attentions of the dashing Don. Th(' duet 
""La (i darern la rnano'" (No. 7) is a subtle piece of musical characterization 
in which the division of th(' melody between the voices and the minut(' 
melodic variants point up their resj)ective attitude's. 'J'he Don is tender, 
y('t always the’ imperious aristocrat accustornc'd to having his own way; 
while Zerlina is vcTy h'minine, hesitant, doubtful of his good intentions, 
but thoroughly enjoying every moment of it. Latc'r in a reconciliation 
scene with h(‘r young peasant husband, the aria ^^Vidrai raritio'' (No. 18) 
brings out all her maternal impulses toward him. 

On the male side Don Giovanni has no romantic competition, only a 
v(Ty substantial shadow in the form of Lepon'llo, the comic manservant 
who plays Sancho Pariza to his Don Quixote*. Leporello is a stock e)pe'ra- 
l)uffa e harae ter who e\pre‘sse*s his rather e'arthy cynicism in some chattering 
|)atte'r songs based on a running serie's ejf rapidly repe^ated syllables and 
ne)t(‘s. Her intre)duces himself in the first aria of the* e)pcra; and in the' famous 
(latalogue Aria (No. 4). he enuineTatc's the list of his master’s amorous con¬ 
quests in what must surely be the most hilarious set of statistics in history. 

The two sce'iu's in which all the e harae'ters are on stage are the Finales 
te) Acts 1 and 2. In the* first, Don Giovanni is entertaining a lively peasant 
wedding party in the hope's e)f wanning the laride, Zerlina, for himse'lf. Fine 
dramatic e onti ast is provide'd in Don Giewanni’s gay drinking song (No. 11) 
that sj)arkle's like the wine he is emlering, and the sullen resentme'nt of 
Mase'tte) when lie senses that his bride’s he'ad is being turned by the giam- 
orenis iriembe'r of the privile'gexl cla.ss. The se ene reaches its brilliant climax 
when the dance music strikers up. There arc im le'.ss than threer ensembles on 
stage in addition to the main orchestra in the pit. Everyone at the time 
would have recognized this as a ty[)ical Viennese public ballroom scene for 
which Mozart frequently composed music. So that tfu're would be dances 
that appealed to everybody, minuets wTre customarily played in one room, 
waltzes in another, and .so on. Here the three groups also play different 
dant es. The first, consisting of two oboes, two horns, and strings, plays the 
best knowai of all minuets. On the repetition of tlie last part, tfie second 
stage orclu'stra, made up of violins and a ba.ss, does a type of square dance 
known as a contre-danse; while a third band, also of stringed instruments, 
plays an old-fashioned German waltz. An obvious stratification of social 
levels is implied, with the masked figures of Donna Anna and Don Ottavio 
doing the aristocratic minuet; the peasants stamping out the vigorous, 
laendlerlikc meter of the waltz, with strong accentuation on the beats of 
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three and one; and Don Giovanni and Zerlina meeting on the middle-class 
ground of the bourgeois eontre-danse. Each social group is thus expressed 
through a characteristic rln thm. With the stage bands playing against the 
main orchestra below, all the plots and subplots boiling merrily away, and 
all the characters conversing and commenting on the action, the resulting 
rhythmic eomph'xity and dramatic tension make this scene one of the 
major miracles of musical literakire. 


Ballroom Scene from Dor/ Cinvamii Mozarl 

WALTZ 

CONTRE 
DANSE 

MINUET 




In the cemetery scene, which precedes the Finale to the second act, Don 
Giovanni as a fugitive from justice is confronted with the equestrian statue 
of the Commendatore whom he has murdered at the beginning of the 
opera. The stentorian tones of the voice from the tomb reproach him for his 
wickedness; and Don Giovanni, always the courteous host, responds by 
inviting the statue to a midnight meal. The final scene opens with the 
preparations for the banquet, while the trumpets and drums sound the 
proper note of aristocratic hospitality. Like all noblemen of his time, Don 
Giovanni has his own liveried house orchestra standing by to play dinner 
music. This wind ensemble plays .snatches from two popular Italian operas 
by Mozart’s rivals; and a delightful bit of humor is introduced when they 
quote the '‘\Non pm andraf'^ from his own Marriage of Figaro^ which happened 
to be a hit tune of that season, not a classic as now. 
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Donna Elvira, ever the kill-joy, now enters to play her trump card, 
which is the announcement that she is returning to her convent where life 
under the veil will presumably be more peaceful. As she reaches the door 
h(T shriek heralds th(' arrival of the statue. With ominously heavy footsteps 
the monument sings a long melodic line as rigid in its way as rigor mortis 
itself, reinforced by the sepulchral sounds of the trombones, instruments 
which were then associated with solemn church festivals and funerals. The 
contrast between the quick and the dead is brought out by the static pedal 
point of the statue’s melody, around which the other characters react in 
ways varying from farce to tragedy. When Don Giovanni takes the hand 
of his marble guest, the horror music which had been foreshadowed in the 
overture is heard once more. Strings play s{)ine-tingling scale figures up¬ 
ward and downward alternately soft and loud. Claps of thunder are heard, 
a ( horus of demons shouts from below, flames mount upward; and Don 
Giovanni, unrepentant to the last, goes to his predestined doom singing 
the descending scale of D major. Breathlessly the other characters arrive 
too late for the excitement, but in the nick of time to sing a quintet to the 
following words before the curtain falls: 

Sinner, pause, and ponder well, 

Mark the end of Don Juan! 

Arc you going to Heaven or Hell? 


IDEAS 

The ideational spectrum of the 18th century is colored by the shift of the 
audience from a declining aristocracy to a rising bourgeoisie. The final 
phase of the aristocratic style is reflected in the Rococo; the continuation 
of the rational viewpoint is found in the Enlightenment; voices of a classical 
revival begin to be heard; and new emotional outbursts are felt in the 
emphasis on sensibility, and the Storm-and-Stress movement. With the 
discussion of Neo-classicism deferred to Chapter 17, the ideas that weave 
the arts of the 18th century into a coherent pattern are Rococo, Enlighten¬ 
ment, and the emotional reaction to them known as Storm-and-Stress. 

Rococo 

The Rococo is the last Western style that can lay claim to universality, 
and that adhered strictly to the canons of beauty. This comes about because 
the aristocracy was the last international social group of sufficient force to 
control artistic patronage. After the French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
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wars, the power of nationalism grew so strong that llie arts a|)peare(J rnon* 
and more in local frames of reference. The Renaissance cult of the beautiful 
lik('wise finds its terminal point in the Rococo, where it comes perilously 
close to mere pn'ttiness and overrefinenient. Fischer von Erlach, Laikas von 
Flildebrandt, Watteau, Boucher, Fragonard, and Clcxlion never overstep 
th(‘ r(‘straints of beauty. Mozart, in spite of his extraordinary ('motional 
power, makes his a('sthetic views on this point cjuite clear in a h'tter to his 
fathc'r: “Passions, whether violent or not,” he writc's, “must nc'ver be c'x- 
pressed in such a way as to <'X(*it(' disgust, and as music, even in the most 
terrible situations, must nev<'r offend tlic' ear, but ph'ase the heart'r, or in 
other w’ords must n('\'('r cease to be “ Examples of the Rococo style 

are found in all countri('s where the aristocracy possessed the means to 
follow^ the fashionable' style, and vvhe're the ('ountc'r-Rc'formation move¬ 
ment undertCKjk th(' building of churefu's. The t'armarks of th(' style an' 
found in the details of the interiors of salons; the f)aintings of Watteau, 
Boucher, and Fragonard; the sculptures of C'lodion; and in such moments 
in Mozart as tlu' ('xquisite Serenade from Don (Jiovanni (Aria No. 16) wath 
its fragile mandolin obbligato. 

The Enlightenment 

The Enlighl(*nment is a blanket term under which it is |:)ossible to group 
such t('ndenei('s as the inventixe spirit, scientific inquiry, the erK vclopedic 
mov'C'ment, tlu' optimistic world view, and th(' b(‘Iief in progress. 'I’he im¬ 
petus that the Enlighteniiu'nt gave to scientific invention w\as appli(*d by 
middle-class manufacturers and busiru'ssraen to the production of wealth. 
Pure science and nature in this cas(' were k'ss important tlian technology 
and artifact. Its consequences were fc'lt; most directly in the shift of artistic 
patronage in the diirction of the middk'-class audic'nce. For tlie first time 
it is possi[)k' to speak of the bourgeois novel and drama. Watt(*aii painted 
one of his most important pictures for an art deak'r; Chardin, (Greuze, and 
Hogarth found their cliciKc'le among this social segment; and making the 
Count the villain and the servant th(' hero in Beaumarchais’ and Mozart’s 
Marriaoe of Figaro was certainly not c:aleulated to flatter th(' arislocraey. 

The Enlightenment spirit of free scientific inquiry, which grew out of 
17th-century rntiomiIisin, was so violently anticlerical that it almost de¬ 
veloped into a substitute n'ligion. To the deists. Cod was a kind of cosmic 
clockrnaker who created a rnt'chanicai universe, wound it up for all eternity, 
and let it go. The experimental method of science became the liturgy of 
this pseudo religion, the encyclopedia its bible, nature its church, and all 
men of reason the eon^re\^aUon. One of the most produetwe Vm^uVses of 
this aspect of the Enhghtenment resuited in the encyclopedic movement. 
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All the important intellects made their contributions to Diderot’s Elncy- 
dopedie with Voltaire writing the historical parts, Rousseau the sections on 
music, and so on. The same intellectual spirit, though in diflerent religious 
circumstaru es, is observable in the comprehensive musical output of J. S. 
Bach. In The Art of the Fugue he applied the scientific method to musical 
com])osition. By keeping his themes constant, he carefully controlled the 
variables of form and thus sysl('inatized all po.ssible fugal (yp(‘s. His extant 
cantatas add up to four for each Sunday of the year. His keyboard composi¬ 
tions are conceived encyclopedically and comprise examples in all possible 
forms. His 48 pn'ludes and fugues, known as th(' Well Tempered Clavier^ 
are writt('n as a double cycle, two for each possible tonality; and his 
Brandenburg concertos explore every conceivable instrumental combina¬ 
tion. His entire works thus emerge as a comprehensive design consciously 
planned to survey and sum up all the musical possibilities known to him. 

The Enliglitenment image of the cool man of reason inhabiting a world 
governed by purely rational principles was the object of Voltaire’s satirical 
pen in the* nov(‘l Candide. VVhik* maintaining his staunch belief that he lived 
in the Ecibni/ian ''best of all possible worlds,” the hero experiences every 
disaster known on the planet including the great earthcjuake of Lisbon in 
1745. The use of satin' as a soc ial weapt^n takers visual form in Hogarth's 
Marriage ada-Mode. A ( (‘rtain amount of V’oltairean skc'pticism can also be 
found in the' c haracter of Don Giovanni who fears ncithcT the supernatural 
nor the' licTC'aftCT. Whc'n (he statue talks in the cemetery scene, the unen¬ 
lightened Leporello cowers with supc'rstilious fear; but Don Chewanni as¬ 
sumes the role of an art critic, sees that the statue is really nothing more 
than a typical cemetery monument, and addressees it: "0 vecchio bujfonis- 
simo '^—ridiculous old gcmtlernan. The Enlightcmment spirit finds an c^ven 
clearer statement and takers a more constructive form in Mozart’s last 
opera, The Maggie Flule^ an allegory of Freemasonry in which the forces of 
reason are lincxl up s(]uarc*ly against those of superstition and fear. 

Still another tendency is sec'n in the spirit of optimism the Enlightenment 
engendered, together with the rc'lated notions of progress and the perfect¬ 
ibility of man. 'Ehc-ologically the Hebraic and Christian viewpoints wctc 
based on the fall cM’ man and the doctrine of original sin dating from the 
expulsion of Adam and Eve from the Garden of Eden. Philcxsophically 
Plato’s theory of knowledge was also foundc'd on a doctrine of prenatal 
perfcTtion and the subsequent accjuisition of knowledge by the procc'.ss of 
remc'inbrance. Humanists, such as Gibbon, belicvcxl in the intellectual and 
artistic paradise of ancient Greece and Rome and as a consecjuence wrote 
ihc'ir declines and falls. Without denying the greatnc'ss of Greece, the ex¬ 
ponents of the Enlightenment were well aware that they had gone far 
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beyond classical science and believed that, if the rational processes could 
be properly applied, all fields could eventually surpass the ancients. Kant, 
for instance, enthusiastic ally hailed Rousseau as the Newton of the moral 
world, and Cc^ndorcet in his of the Ihiman Spirit enumeratc'd the ten 

stage's by which man had raised himself from savagery to the threshold of 
perfection. Material progress w^as certainly an observable fact; and, they 
thought, since nature hc'ld all thc' sc'crets that a man nec'dc'd to know, and 
reason could unlc^ck them, evc’ntually he could control his environrnc'nt. 
If man therefore would only use his mental and moral powers to thc'ir 
fullest extent, the argument ran, there was only one direction hc^ cc^uld go, 
onward and upward. The full force of this optimism is felt in the American 
and Trench revolutions, and in the painting c:)f David and the music of 
Bc'ethcjven, which w^ill be discussed in the nc'xt chapter. 

“Storm and Stress” 

Various irrational tendencies W'crc apparent in the latter half of the 18th 
century, which came about as a reaction both to the Rococo cult of the 
beautiful and the Enlightenment\s emphasis on reason. As c'arly as 1756 
Burke’s Essay on the Sublime and the Beautiful insisted that in literature and 
art there is an element more important than beauty. This was the Sublime, 
which transcends mere Ix'auty and ( an even admit of the ugly. ‘‘Whatever 
is fittt'd in any sort to excite the idc'as of pain and danger,” he said, “what¬ 
ever is in any sort terrible, or conversant about terrible objects, is the source 
of the Sublime'.” The free exercise of the emotions and the imagination, 
even if it meant the painful, the astonishing, the horrible, was therefore 
legitimate territory for art to explore. This movement led to a renewc'd 
interc'st in Shakespeare; rc'velc'd in Rousseau’s dc'.scriptions of alpine sc en- 
ery, accompanied as they were !)y avalanches and storms; and delighted in 
the Rousseauian revolt against the restraints of civilization. This line of 
thought also constituted the bac'kground of the Storm-and-Stress move¬ 
ment in Germany. While the Enlightenment was trying to tame nature 
and bring it under man’s control, the Sturm und Drang authors were reveling 
in how nature imposed her obscure and unfathomable will on man. In 
Goethe’s early drama, Faust was the rebel against all accepted forms of 
wisdom, (\spccially those arrived at through inathemalical or scic'ntific for¬ 
mulas. Both Faust and Don Giovanni were engaged in a quest for emotional 
truth and suc ceeded in unleashing the infernal forces that ('ventually con¬ 
sumed them. 

Such, in brief, were the social, ideational, and emotional impulses that 
defined the horizon before which the panorama of the 18th-century arts 
unfolded. 
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THE EARLY 19th CENTURY 


PARIS, EARLY 19th CENTURY 

Some hooks, some arclK'olo.^ical discoveries, and some social upheavals 
l)roii£»lit about many radical (‘hanges in the intellectual orientation, styles 
in art, and forms of govc'rnrnenl in Paris during the latt(T part of the 18th 
and early part of the 19th century. Stuart and Revett, two Englishirum who 
had visited Greece, had published in 1762 a volume called Antiquities oj 
Athens, which mad(' a ck'ar diffc'naitiation between Greek and Roman ar- 
chi(('cture. It was followed two years later by the equivalent of a best- 
s(‘ll(T, Winck('lmann’s Ilislory of Ancient Art, which stn^ssed the same point 
in reference to sculptur(\ ‘‘I’fie principal and universal characteristic of 
the mastcTjMcces of Gn'ck art is a noble sim|)licity and quiet grandeur/’ he 
de('lar('d. ‘'As the de[)(hs of the sea remain always at rest, however the surface 
may be agitated, so the expression in the figures of the (-Jrc'eks reveals in the 
midst of passion a great and steadfast soul.” Thc'sc' words provided the 
critics of the' courtly Rococo style with the needed aesthetic ammunition, 
and Diderot fired verbal volleys at BoucIkt and Fragonard because of the 
frivolous content in tlu’ir paintings, and insisted that the function of art 
was to make “virtue adorable and vice repugnant." 

The wave' of enthusiasm for antiquity that swept France at this time 
made* that country into a kind of classical Phoenix rising from the volcanic 
ashes of Pompeii and Herculaneum. The news of the discovery and exca¬ 
vation of th(\s(^ ancient cities was eagerly followed by the French. It un¬ 
folded before their eyes the image of a high standard of living that was 
widely spread among the inhabitants of these Roman resort towns. It came 
as something of a revelation to a middle class that had previously asso¬ 
ciated such luxury with a decadent aristocracy. Classicism, which had 
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hitherto meant temples, forums, and great monuments, could now be 
associated with an unpretentious but luxurious domestic architecture with 
ideals of comfort that people like themselves could live with and under¬ 
stand. Since the French Revolution, for all its fury, was essentially a 
bourgeois movement in which the rights of property remained unques- 
tioiK'd, the discovery of these ancient ruins ga\e the people something 
w'orih striving for precisely a( a time when they were able to do something 
about it. 

Ancient Rome became a symbol for the Revolutionary protest. In poli¬ 
tics, Rome at first iiu'ant a n^publican instead of a monarchical form of 
govermiK'nl. In religion it was associated with a tolerant paganism as op¬ 
posed to a dogmatic form of C'hristianity. For a brief time, in fact, the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris was nxledicated to th(' goddess of 
R(‘ason. The Revolutionary spirit was embodied in heroism and the spirit 
of self-sacrifice, in ruggc'd r(\soIve and spartanical simplicity. The reflection 
of these qualities was readily found in Roman literature and art; and when 
Oscar Wilde gav(^ his witty twist to the old Creek aesthetic doctrine by 
saying that nature, especially human nature, imitat(*s art, h(‘ must surely 
ha\'c had this period in mind. 

The political writings of Cicero and Seni'ca wen' widc'ly read and quoted 
to confirm the principle that sovereignty resided in tlu' p('ople, and that 
government should be based on a voluntary agreement among citizens. 
Political pamphlets of tlu' tim(' were studded with quotations from Tacitus, 
Sallust, and Horace', and the* eiratory eif the periexl was mcxleled on that of 
Cicero. The convention hall whore the le^gi.slators met was lined with 
laurel-crowned statues of Camillus, Solon, and othe'r Roman senators. The 
painter David even designed a costume for these representatives of the 
people, which combincxl the ancient tunic with a togalike cape draped 
over the shoulders. In their debates the speakers always relied on an apt 
phrase from Cicero to clinch an important point. They always referred to 
their partisans as Brutuses and Catos and to their opponents as Catalines. 
Their postures and gestures were studied imitations of Roman statues, 
and their oaths were sworn on the head of Brutus, or by the immortal 
gods. 

Everyone was biography-conscious and spoke like living characters out 
of Plutarch’s Parallel Lives. Never before, in fact, had public personalities 
seemed so obviously to have walked straight out of a book. The day she 
murdered Marat, for instance, Charlotte Corday had spent most of her 
time reading Plutarch. Many of the Revolutionary symbols were borrowed 
directly from the ancients. The cap of liberty was, in fact, the headgear of 
the liberated Roman slaves. The symbol of power was once more the fascesy 
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or combined sticks or swords tied together with a common bond, as seen in 
David’s Oath of the Horalii. The calendar was reorganized, and even the 
months of the year were renamed. The rainy month became Pluviose; 
planting time, Germinal; the month of blossoms, Floreal; midsummer, 
Thermidor; and harvest time, Fructidor. Facades of houses featured classi¬ 
cal columns; rooms were furnished w^ith Roman couches, lighted by bronze 
lamps, and decorated with replicas of ancient statuary. 

Napoleon Bonaparte shared this popular enthusiasm, and his chosen 
models were Alexander and Julius Caesar, especially the latter since their 
careers had so many parallels. While Caesar had crossed the Rubicon and 
come to power by means of his Gallic wars, Napok'on had crossed the Alps 
into Italy and the Mediterranean into Egypt to achieve substantially the 
same' result. Napok'on was first a Consul; then after a plebiscite', the Senate 
through the Tribunate had voted him the title of Emperor. Such a manipu¬ 
lation of the forms and images of ancient glory had a vast appeal to a man 
of his modest birth. Coming to power so soon after the demise of an un¬ 
popular monarchy, however, made it necessary to emphasize that many 
of the Roman emperors had come from equally plebian backgrounds, and 
that the imperial toga had not always been hereditary. Napoleon’s hold 
on the people was, however, indisputable, and his elevation was made 
with full popular consent. His mission was to bring order to w^hat had 
been Revolutionary chaos, and to consolidate the social gains that had 
been made. His meteoric career was the success story of the 19th century, 
embodying as it did the ideal of the emancipated individual rising to 
leadership through his own efforts rather than by an accident of birth. 
In it the members of the parvenu society of his time could find substance 
for their fondest materialistic daydreams. The truth was that now they 
held the reins of power in their hands, they did not know quite what to do 
with it. Napoleon did. 

The achievement of these ancient prerogatives of power, however, was 
not made with antiquated methods. The highly modern means that were 
employed forms a fascinating study in contrasts. It could not have been 
done without the forging of a mighty war machine, which was possible 
only through the application of all the latest technological and scientific 
knowledge to industry and agriculture. By being the first modern ruler to 
employ universal conscription lo populate his armies and by his undoubted 
administrative ability, Napoleon was able to regiment all the various parts 
of his state into efficient cogs in his wheel of victory. He had inherited, 
however, the popular classical vocabulary, and he proceeded to capitalize 
on it. A set of symbols that served his state by upholding the ideals of 
heroism and self-sacrifice and by awakening latent national ambitions was 
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as useful as it was dc'corativc. Napol(‘on therefore cast himself at various 
times in the role of Hannibal, when he was crossing the Alps; Alexander, 
when on far-off battlefields; and Caesar, when burdened with administra¬ 
tive affairs at home. Tfiose around him also had their assignc'd roles. When 
David requested a sitting for a portrait, Napoleon dismissed the thought 
with a wave of his hand, instructing the astonished artist to j^aint his genius 
not his likene.ss, and asking rhetorically if Alexander had ever posed for 
Apelles. 

Napoleon's Empire, like its Roman prototype, was international in scope, 
and its intellectual and artistic life transcended national boundary lines. 
What Gre(Te had been to Rome, Italy was now to France*. Napok'on 
brought the Italian sculptor C^anova to Paris for various commissions, and 
his musical preferences were for such composers as Paisiello and Spontini. 
His proclamation to the Italian people on th(* eve of his invasion of their 
country is an interesting commentary on this point. ‘'We are the friends 
of all nations,” he protested, perhaps too much, “especially the descendants 
of Brutus, the Scipios, and of the great men we have chosen for our own 
model.” He took iVequt'iit pains to point out that he was embarking on a 
cultural as well as military mission. Here was no barbarian Atlila knocking 
on the gates of Rome, but a conqueror who came to sack it in the company 
of a group of art experts who were well aware of the* value ol’ ('verything 
they took. A petition, in fact, had betui sent to the Directory in 1796 signed 
by all the important Fnmch artists, wdiich pointed out how the Romans had 
become civilized by conriscating the art of ancic'nt (Greece and how France 
would likewise flourish by bringing original w'orks to Paris to serv(* as 
modc'ls. While this returning Caesar brought back with him no human 
captiv^es, his victory celebration was livened by the presence of such dis¬ 
tinguished prisoners of war as the Apollo Belvedere, the Discobolus, the Venus 
de Medici, the paintings of Raphael, and othc-r rare treasures he had pilfered 
from the Vatican and other Italian museums. 

As an Italian hims('lf, Napoleon knew the value of such pomp and 
circumstance, and his life was consciously conditioned by these visions of 
ancient splendor. Inevitably, however, the tables were turned, and he 
sorn(*times found that his critics could also find apt parallels from the past 
with which to plague him. When things began to go from bad to worst*, 
for instance, Chateaubriand, his ambassador in Rome, compared him with 
Nero. But even w'hen Napoleon found that his cause was hopelessly lost, 
he summoned one last bit of Plutarchian grandeur to adorn his letter of 
surrender. “I throw myself,” he said, “like Thernistocles upon the mercy of 
the British people.” 
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With the reorganization of the government, the remaking of the constitu¬ 
tion, and the recodification of the laws on the model of his reincarnated 
Roman Empire, Napoh'on was (^qually determined that Paris should be 
replanned so that his capital city would present an appearance as close to 
a new Rome as possible. He therefore undertook the ordering and com¬ 
missioning of buildings with the same incredible vigor that marked his 
cictivities in other fields. Th(' h(‘art of the new city was still to be a spacious 
center designed around the old Place Loiiis XV, which under the Directory 
had been renamed the Place de la Concorde (Fig. 17:1). Its axis began on 
the left bank of the Seine with the old Palais Bourbon, now the Chamber of 
Deputies, which was to have ils face lifted by a Corinthian colonnade. It 
was th('n to continue across the river by the bridge, which had been begun 
in early Revolutionary days, to the center of the Place, where some statuary 
was to cover the sj)ot where the guillotine had done its grim work. Its 
termination point was to be the unfinished church of La Madeleine at the 
end of the Rue Royale, which was to be rebuilt in the form of a Roman 
temple and dedicated to the glory of th(* Grande Arrnce by a grateful 
EmpcTor. Finally Percier and Fontaine, his favored architects, were com¬ 
missioned to redesign the' Ruc' d(' Rivoli that intersected the axis at right 
angles and ran parallel to th<' rivcT. Elsewhere throughout the city there 
were to be triumphal arches and monurntmtal columns proclaiming to the 
world the presence of a new C^aesar and Trajan. 



Fig. 17:1. Place de la Concorde^ Paris (Courtesy French Government Tourist Office) 
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Napoleon showed his interest in these projects by frequently conferring 
with his architects and engineers, by visiting the sites where construction 
activity was in progress, and by dreaming up new ideas while on distant 
battlefields. It was at Posen, in fact, that he signed the decree for the build- 
ing of his Tcrnf)lc of Glory (La Madeleine, Fig. 17:2). According to his 
express wish, the unfinished church was to be transformed and bear a 
dedicatory inscription: "'From the Emperor to the soldiers of the (jrande 
Armee.” The building was not to loot like a church but like such a temple 
as one would find in Athens or Rome. The interior was to contain marble 
tablets that wc're to be inscribed with the names of all the troops who had 
participated in the buttles of IJlm, Austerlitz, and Jena; silver panels that 
would list their names again according to the Departments of France which 
had sent their .sons to the grand army; and gold plaques, which would bear 
th(' naiiK's of those who had fallen on the field of battle. Around the room 
were to be bas reliefs of tlu' regiments with their insignia; statues of the 
marshals were to occ upy nichc's; and clsewlu're trophies, rc'galia, banners, 
and drums were to be displayc'd. l^ach year on the annivcrsaric's of the 
above battles the* tcanple was to be illuminated and a grand concert given. 
Prec c'ding the* music there were to be od(\s and eulogic's strc'ssing the virtues 
necessary for a soldier’s life; and in a magnanimous mood of s(*lf-renuncia- 
tion, the EmpcTor expressly forbade any mention of himself in these com¬ 
memorative poems and orations. The grand counc il of the Legion of Honor 
was lo be entrustc'd with the annual ccremonic's, chcjosing the best poc'try 
and music from the works submitted and rewarding the autlmrs with gold 
medals. The minister of the interior, who was commissioned to carry out 
the cirdcr, promptly issued an artistic call to arms, surnmeming all the 
architects, sculptors, and painters to submit designs of a grand and noble 
character. Napoleon personally selected an architectural plan by Vignon, 
because it fulfilled his conditions by looking sufficiently ancient and pagan. 

The building is indeed a pagan Corinthian temple, and, except for the 
.sculptural details, it was completed according to Vignon’s plan. In the 
Roman manner it stands on a platform 23 feet high and is approached by 
a flight of steps in the front. Running completely around the building is 
a series of Corinthian columns about 63 feet in height, 18 on each side, 

8 on each end, and an additional row of 6 in the front which support the 
cornice. The pediment of this pagan temple of glory, after its rededication 
for religious purposes, now has a large sculptural group by Lemaire rep¬ 
resenting the Last Judgment. In the center stands a figure of Christ 17 
feet high with the repentant Mary Magdalene at his feet. To his left are 
allegorical figures representing the sins of Envy, Hypocrisy, and Avarice, 




Fig. 17:2 (above). Vignon. Church of La Madeleine^ Facade. 1804-1842. Paris (Courtesy French 
Government Tourist Office). Fig. i7:3 (below). Interior (Archives Photographiques) 
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while on his right are found an angel of mercy and personifications of the 
virtues of Faith, Hope, Charity, and Innocence. 

The interior cclla of an ancient temple was never intended as a gathering 
place and always remained dark and mysterious. Hence Vignon had of 
necessity to depart from precedent and come up with something new. The 
surprise that awaits the visitor as he passes through the massive bronze 
doors is complete, for the interior and exterior actually amount to two 
different buildings. The aisleless nave (Fig. 17:3) is divided into three long 
bays and a choir, which are not roofed in timber as in a Greek temple nor 
vaulted in the Roman manncT but covered with saucer domes on penden- 
tives in the Byzantine style. The nave terminates in a semicircular apse 
that is roofed over by a semidome. Chapels are located in the reces.ses 
created by the buttresses that support the domes, and two classical orders— 
the Corinthian and Ionic—form the basis of the decorative scheme. Rich 
us(^ is made of marble paneling and the domes arc coffered in the manner 
of the Roman Pantheon. What little light there is in this w'indowless in¬ 
terior comes from skylights at the tops of the domes, an id(‘a derived from 
the oculus of the Roman Pantheon. The best that can be said about this 
method is that it keeps the exterior roofline intact. The exterior, as a study 
in classical design, has a certain dignity in its archeological faithfulness to 
such older models as the Maison Carree (Fig. 3:15), though it excels its 
prototypes only in its larger proportions. 'Fhe interior, however, can be 
said to have a certain originality as an early example of the 19th-century 
eclec tic style. 

The checkered history of the building ran a varied course from its letters 
of foundation in 1757 to its final dedication as a parish church in 1845. 
When I.ouis XV laid the cornerstone in 1764, he proclaimed it a monu¬ 
ment to the jnc'ty of the French royal family. Work on it ceased during the 
Revolution, and it served during the days of the '1 error as a morgue for the 
headless victims of the guillotine. The old unfinished pile was cleared off 
under Napoleon to become a temple to his cult of military glory. The word 
fflory^ however, began to have a hollow ring even before the end of the 
Empire, and after Waterloo the building reverted once more to its status 
as a church of the Magdalene. Under the Bourbon restoration it was de¬ 
clared to be an expiatory monument to atone for the execution of Louis 
X\T and his family. This was again changed after the Revolution of 1830; 
and, after its completion in 1842, it was finally dedicated by Louis Philippe, 
somew'hat anticlimactically, as a simple parish church. 

In 1806 after winning his military victories in Germany and Austria, 
Napoleon entrusted the building of a triumphal arch to his architects 



Fig. 17:4 (ab(jvc). IViricr and 
Font aim*. Arr de 'Iriomphi du Car- 
r ousel. 1806. l\'iri.s (Coiirlcsy 
I’rcnch Ciovcrnincnt 'Fourisi C)l’- 
ficc) 


Fig. 17:5 (loft), Venddme Column, 
1810. Place VendOme, Paris 
(Courtesy French Government 
Tourist Office) 
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Percier and Fontaine. Now known as the Arc du Carrousel (Fig. 17:4), it 
w'as designed as a gate of honor to the TuiJeries. It turned out to be a rather 
slavish imitation of the Arch of Septimus Severus in Rome, though of more 
modest proportions. Standing on the platform above it was one of Napo¬ 
leon’s fjroudcst battle trophies, the group of four bronze horses taken from 
St. Mark’s in Venice. Owing to the shifting fortunes of war, however, that 
city got them back as a result of the peace treaty, and a triumphal chariot 
drawn by some horses of a considerably later v^intage were installed in their 
place to celebrate, rather ironically, the restoration of Louis XVIII. The 
face of the arch is decorated with some rathc'r undistinguished bas reliefs 
depicting scenes, such as the Battle of Austerlitz, the surrender of LUrn, the 
peace of Tilsit, and Napoleon’s triumphal entries into Munich and Vienna. 

When finished, the result was too meager to measure up to Napoleon’s 
imperial ambitions, and so another and still grander arch was commis¬ 
sioned for the Place dc I’Etoile. This familiar Paris landmark was also 
Roman in inspiration, but Chalgrin, its architect, achieved some life and 
elasticity in its form by departing from all known models. For his monu¬ 
mental effect he relied on bold proportions and a grand scale. Conspicu¬ 
ously omitting the classical orders, he relieves the severity of the gtmtTal 
outline by the skillful use of high relief .sculpture (Figs. 18:8 and 18:9) 
on a scale comparable to the immense size of the arch itself. 

Still not content, Napoleon ordered a monumental Doric column to be 
erected in the Place Vendomc (Fig. 17:5). In its size and style of ornamen¬ 
tation, it was a conscious copy of Trajan’s column in Rome (Fig. 3:22), the 
main difference being that the spiral reliefs in this instance are done in a 
strip of bronze cast from the guns and cannons that were captured from the 
defeated Prussian and Austrian armies. The .sculpture recounts the story of 
the campaign of 1805 in scenes, .such as the address of Napoleon to his 
troops, the capture of Ulm, the meeting of the three emperors, and the 
conquest of Istria and Dalmatia. On its base are inscribed the words: “This 
monument was erected to the glory of the Grande Armee by Napoleon the 
Great, begun in 1806 and finished in 1810.” The statue at the top was 
originally to have been one of Charlemagne, but Napoleon yielded to 
flattery and allowed himself to be portrayed in the manner of a Roman 
emperor, crowned with the laurel wreath and holding a globe surmounted 
by winged victory. This statue was taken off to England by the British army 
of occupation that entered Paris in 1814. Louis XVIII replaced it with one 
of Henry IV, but Louis Philippe again put Napoleon back on top, this time 
as Citizen Bonaparte! In 1865 Napoleon III thought this was an affront 
to his uncle and predecessor, and so Napoleon once again came down and 
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went up again in the imperial toga. In 1871 under the Commune, the whole 
column was pulled down with ropes and pulleys by a group which included 
the painter Courbet; but under the Third Republic it was once more 
reassembled and stands today substantially as it was in the time of Napo¬ 
leon III. 

This wave of enthusiasm for classical architecture was by no means con¬ 
fined to Paris. While, in general, the Roman Revival was strongest in the 
countries that were more closely identified with the revival of the Empire 
under Napoleon, the nations of the anti-Napolconic coalition, notably Eng¬ 
land and Germany, accented the Greek phase. In England there were the 
country houses built by Robert and James Adams and such public build¬ 
ings as the British Museum that were all strongly Greek in character. In 
Germany an early example is provided by the Brandenburg Gate in Berlin, 
modeled after the Athenian Propylaea; two later buildings in Munich were 
bast'd on the same model; while a Hall of Fame near Regensburg, called, 
of all things, Walhalla, is an archeologically exact reproduction of the 
Partht'iion. In the United States the period corn'sponded generally to the* 
Federal style, which ran its course from about 1775 to 1820. Buildings that 
show the Roman influence are the Virginia state capitol, which Thomas 
Jelferson designed after the Maison Garret* (Fig. 3:15); the University of 
Virginia campus, which was plannt'd after tht* rambling stylt* of a large 
Roman country villa; and the library of the same institution, which was 
modeled after the Pantheon (Fig. 3:19). 

PAINTING 

Into this stern world of Revolutionary fervor and ancient Roman heroism 
stepped a young painter whose temperament and technique were ideally 
suited to the spirit of the times. Jacques Louis David was a reformer by 
nature and a classical enthusiast by nurture. The austerity of his pictures 
was a conscious reaction to the Rococo extravagances exemplified in the 
work of his grand uncle, Boucher; and by virtue of his studies in Rome, he 
had absorbed all that was necessary for the exploitation of the classical 
enthusiasms of the readers of Plutarch’s Parallel Lives and Winckelmann’s 
History of Ancient Art. It was inevitable that the high moral purposes of the 
Revolution would be reflected in some kind of didactic art, and David’s 
immediate success can be attributed to the fact that his style extolled the 
same stalwart ideas that the Revolutionists espoused. Bourgeois by birth 
and upbringing, David frankly addressed his art to the newly established 
middle-class social order. 



I'’ig. 17;() (above). David. Lictors Briuoino Back to Brutus the Bodies of His Sons. 36" x 27". 1789. 
Athenoum, Hartford, Conn. Fig. 17:7 (below). David. Battle of the Rowans and Sahinrs. 12'8" 
X 17'. 1799. I.ouvrc, Pari.s (.Arf hives Photographiques) 
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Apart from his work as a painter and the intrinsic value of his painting, 
David also played the role of a power politician in the field of art that had 
far-reaching cffecls not only on his own time but throughout the rest of the 
century. In a period whem it was something of a triumph for a man to keep 
his head on liis shoulders, David showed a political shrewdru'ss and sense 
of timing that would have done credit to a prime minister. After accepting 
many commissions from Louis XVI and election to the Academy of Paint¬ 
ing and Sculpture, established under Louis XIV, he went ov(t to the side 
of the Revolution at the opportune moment. As a iru^mber of the Conven¬ 
tion he not only voted for the execution of his former {Matron but succc'cxled 
in abolishing the Academy and establishing in its stead the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, which he reoriented from the traditional Baroque and Rococo 
styles toward the study of Roman antiquity. He them l)Iandly hitclu'd his 
wagon to Napoleon’s rising star and became by title the First Painter of 
the Empire, a commanding position, which he proceeded to exploit to the 
fullest. His activities now included the organization of official ceremonies, 
coordination of the system of stale museums, and the granting of licensees 
to the artists who wished to show their works in the annual public exhibi¬ 
tions. More academic than the former academicians, he succecxled in lay¬ 
ing the foundations of official art that endured for the rest of the century. 
Whil(! his theories and subject matter are still a matter of controversy, his 
craftsmanship was on a par with any of the master painters of the past; 
and many distinguished painters of the present have not overlooked his 
style and manner of execution. The technique of Salvador Dali and the 
2()lh-C(*ntury Neo-classicism of Picasso, for instance, owe much to the cool 
objective draftsmanship of their 19th-century predecessor. 

David’s picture of the Liclors Bringing Back to Brutus the Bodies of His Sons 
(Fig. 17:6) bears the date of the fateful year of 1789. It is both a reminder 
that his career had its inception during the latter days of the monarchy 
and that he was attempting to continue the subject and substance of his 
spectacular early success with the Oath oj the Horatii, In it one finds the 
same stern spirit of self-sacrifice; the same severity of style that had ap¬ 
pealed so much to the eyes that were weary of the fussy Rococo, the same 
somber type of setting, which had interested those who were reading about 
the archeological discoveries at Pompeii and Herculaneum. With remark¬ 
able boldness David was able to flaunt the dour, do-or-die virtues of Roman 
republicanism right under the noses of his aristocratic patrons. These two 
pictures were not only the manifesto of a new style in art but of a new 
image of society as well, and their unparalleled success was due in no small 
measure to the fact that they appeared at precisely the right moment. 




Fig. 17:8. David. Ma- 
dame Recamier. 68*^ x 
95 1800. Louvre, 

Paris (Alinari) 


Fig. 17:9 (below). David. Bonaparte on Mount St. Bernard. 107}/^" x 91 
1800. Versailles (Archives Photographiques) 
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For his subject David chos(‘ an incident from the days soon after the 
founding of the ancient Roman Republic. Lucius Junius Brutus, one of the 
first two Consuls, had discovered that his own sons were involved in a plot 
to restore the recently overthrown monarchy. After ordering their execu¬ 
tion for treason, his isolatexl figure is discov^ered in the statuesque shadow 
of the goddess Roma. Behind him are the lictors bearing the bodies of his 
sons, while a third group is formed by his wife and daughters who are 
crying out in their gri(‘f. Many who lived through the trying times of the 
Revolution could see something of themselves in that figure of stoical reso¬ 
lution, torn between his public duty to the state and his private paternal 
grief. 

Equally irH'lodramatic but with more of the violent action of the Revolu¬ 
tion was th(' picture that followed it a decade later, the Battle of the Romans 
and Sahines (Fig. 17:7). Romulus and Remus, the legendary founders of 
Rome, had organiz.ed a group of warriors and taken the daughters of the 
Sabine tribe by violence as pictured by Poussin (Fig. 13:14). Here David 
depicts th(' s('quel when the Satiine fathers and brothers had come to 
avenge the rape of tlK'ir womenfolk. By this time, however, the women had 
b(*c'oiru' Roman wiv('s and mothers and are shown rushing outward from 
the city gates with tht'ir children and throwing themselves between the 
combatants in order to stop the bloodshed. Again the subject was one of 
conflicting loyalti(‘s that is brought out by the principal protagonists in the 
foreground. Romulus is about to throw his spear at the King of the Sabines, 
while Hersilia, the wife of Romulus, rushes between them begging them to 
desist. In keeping with his aesthetic theory of placing principles above 
reality, David idealizes his figures and minimizes the detail by showing 
the men almost nude and the horses without harness. For all its sound and 
fury, however, the composition as a whole tends to become almost as cold 
and hard as the carved stone n'lief that inspired it. 

In his portraiture David reveals himself as an expert appraiser of per¬ 
sonality, and his viewers find in this genre a certain relief from his more 
heroic efforts. A sensitive instance is seen in the portrait of Madame Rccarnier 
(Fig. 17:8), one of the most fascinating and intelligent women of the period. 
In her, David found a congenial subject who furnished her salon in the 
fashionable Pompeiian style he had done so much to popularize. Here she 
reclines in the classical manner on an Empire chaise longue just asshemight 
have done on the days she received her guests. Her white gown is draped 
in a manner that is self-consciously reminiscent of antique statuary. The 
only other pieces of furniture are the footstool and bronze lamp, which 
were drawn from Pompeiian originals. The clarity with which David 
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handles the outlines of the figure and the silhouette of the head combine 
with the austere setting to give a general effect of orderliness and elegance. 

David did many portraits of Napoleon, mostly in official attitudes, but 
in his Bonaparte on Mount St. Bernard (Fig. 17:9) he captures somc'thing of 
the essence of Napoleon the conqueror. Shortly after the conclusion of the 
successful Italian campaign, the artist told the First Consul that he wanted 
to paint him sword in hand on the field of battle. Napoleon is n'ported to 
have replied: “No, it is not with the sword that battles are won- paint me 
calm and serene on a fiery steed.’- Lest one be swept away by this disarming 
touch of honesty and realism on Napoleon’s part, it is only necessary to 
recall that the actual crossing was made on the back of a surefoot(‘d rnuk'. 
In addition to the use of siu h poetic license, David makes doubly sure 
that no one will miss the point by providing the observer with a history 
l(*sson. Written on the rocks in the foreground are the names of the* gn'at 
former transali)ine conquerors, Hannibal and Charlemagne*, beside that 
of Napoleon. 

In 1804 to commemorate his assumption of the imperial dignity, Napo- 
k'on coinmi.ssioned his court painter, David, to execute four grandiose ]m> 
tur(‘S. Since the Empire was destined to last but a decade, there was time 
for only two of them to be completed, the Coronation (Fig. 17:10) and the 
Distribution of the Eagles., the ancient standards of the Roman imperial 
legions that had been adopted by Napoleon as his own. Both were his¬ 
torical canvases in the grand tradition of Poussin and Lebrun, but David 
extended that g(*nre here to include contemporary events. The ac'tual coro¬ 
nation scene also differed from past precedents in that previous ceremonials 
of the sort were d(*signcd principally to impress other aristocrats, while 
Napoleon, as a popular ruler, was conceriKxl more with impressing the 
populace at large. By such a spectacle he let them savor the taste of glory 
and quickened their pulses with a sense of destiny. The event took place in 
the choir of the Cathedral of Notre Darne in Paris where his decorators, 
Percier and Fontaine, had designed a special setting for the occasion. 'Fhe 
ancient Ciothic arches were camouflaged with the imitation marble pilas¬ 
ters seen in the picture, and bo.\es and gallcri(*s for distinguished guests 
were placed bctw(‘en them. Out of the picture and facing the high altar 
stood the throne under a triumphal arch festooned with curtains of imperial 
purple. 

David originally proposed to paint the moment after the Pope had 
blessed the crown, when Napoleon took it from the altar and placed it on 
his own head. But the Emperor, always a man of action, preferred the 
more gallant pose of putting it on the brow of the kneeling Empress. Aside 




Fig. 17:10. David. Cornmtinn {I^ Siure], 20 'x .30' 6 F> 2 ". 180.S~1808. Louvre. Paris (Alinari) 
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from this bit of incidental activity, the picture amounts to a stately group 
portrait on a grand scale. As a piece of official art, the placement and at¬ 
titude of every personage had to be passed on by the master of protocol 
and ratified by the Emperor himself, even to the inclusion of his mother 
who happened not to have been present that day. David, however, had 
been there and made sketches on the spot; but when he drew the Pope 
with his hands resting on his knees as he had actually observed him, Na¬ 
poleon told his court painter that the successor of St. Peter had not come 
so far to do nothing. So David had to revise his drawings to show Pius VII 
with his arms extended in benediction. In such circumstances it is a minor 
miracle that David was able to get as much elasticity into the composition 
as he did. His achievement is all the more remarkable if one reflects on how 
easily the whole thing could have become little more than a fancy dre.ss 
ball with Napoleon, as the middle-class messiah, standing in the midst of 
the members of his family whom he had made kings, princes, cardinals, 
and so on. By masterly grouping, commanding postures, and the spacious 
solemn setting, David saves the scene from becoming a inasc|ucrade and 
endows it with a dignity all its own. Thus the versatile David was able to 
adapt his art to Napoleon’s dreams of imperial Roman grandeur. 

The immense 20- by 30-foot canvas contains some 150 life-size portraits. 
It took several years, in fact, for each of the individuals concerned to visit 
the church where David had set up his studio so that they could sit for 
him. The assemblage is mostly made up of the be plumed marshals of the 
imperial army, maids of honor to the Empress, court chamberlains, and 
members of the diplomatic corps. The United States ambassador is in¬ 
cluded, but the English delegation is conspicuous by its absence. In the 
center box is Napoleon’s mother and other members of his family, while 
in the gallery above is a group of artists and intellectuals including the 
composer Gretry. As a signature, David paints himself standing at an easel, 
and with him are his wife and daughters, his favorite pupils, as well as his 
teacher Vien. 

The symbolism provides an interesting commentary on the problem of 
holding a coronation without evoking memories of the hated hereditary 
aristocracy, yet at the same time giving it an aura of legitimacy. It meant 
striking a balance between the luxury and elegance of the old regime and 
the spartanical simplicity of the Revolutionary days. In the form of the 
government this had been managed by moving the clock of history forward 
a notch from the image of the austere days of the Roman Republic to those 
of the more prosperous Empire. The ceremonies here provided the pomp 
and circumstance that confirmed this evolution. The crimson coronation 
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robes of the imperial pair arc embroidered all over with golden bees, Na¬ 
poleon’s chosen symbol for the integrated state in which all members had 
their appointed place and worked for the good of the hive in order to 
produce the honey of prosperity. Elsewhere there were sheaves of wheat 
and cornucopias, symbols of imi)erial plenty, as well as palm branches and 
figures of victory, symbols of triumph. Significant, too, is the fact that Na¬ 
poleon’s crown is the laurel wreath, ancient symbol of literary immortality. 
I’he papal coat of arms below the canopy at the left gives the necessary 
touch of historical continuity so much needed by his regime. The supreme 
symbol of the occasion, however, was the spectacle of Napoleon crowning 
himself and his Empress, signifying the break with past tradition and the 
derivation of his authority from the people by means of a plebescite. By 
this dramatic touch he also proc laimed th(' existence of the free individual 
who r(‘cognized no authority sufX'rior to himself and that his power was 
not derived from above* but through his own elforts and those of his people. 
Such a scene provided the painter of classical austerity with a chance to 
exploit th(^ ('lenient of color, and David made rich but not lavish use of the 
medium. His handling ol‘ the wealth of detail is suc h that it preserves the 
uncluttered spaciousnc'ss of the setting and th(' f)roporlion of the whole. 

No presentation of this revival of the Roman Empire would be complete 
that showed only the histrionic attitudes of the conqueror. The sufferings 
of a subjugated people, whic h inv^ariably follow in the wake of an invading 
army, find vivid expression in the scenes painted by Goya after the French 
campaign in Spain of 1808. One of these (Fig. 17:11), an execution scene 
which Goya finished some years later, accents the obverse side of the Na¬ 
poleonic coin. Goya saw nothing of the heroic aspext of warfare, only the 
dc'solation of his country and its accompanying bloodshed and carnage. In 
this picture both the technique as well as the subject matter are quite the 
opposite of the correct and pompous presentations of David. 

AftcT David, the leading arbiter of the art world was his pupil Ingres. 
Like his teacher, Ingres realized the importance of championing the arts in 
official circles; eventually he became a senator of France. The Academy 
had been re-established after Napoleon’s downfall, and the idea of placing 
the official stamp of approval on writers and painters finds full expression 
in The Apotheosis of Homer (Fig. 17:12). Commissioned as a ceiling mural in 
the newly established Charles X Museum in the Louvre, the subject is well 
adapted to its museum setting for it is impressive in content as well as in 
its large proportions. Ingres treats his subject as if it were some supreme 
session of an academy of arts and letters for the immortals. In their midst 
sits the enthroned Homer, the greatest of them all. Behind him is the fagade 
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of an Ionic temple; winged victory holds the laurel wreath above his brow; 
at his feet are the personifications of his brain children, the Iliad and the 
Odyssey; and aljout him are his successors who have carried the torch for 
poetry and art throughout the ages. In this exclusive society Aeschylus is 
seen unfolding a scroll listing his tragedies; the poet Pindar is holding up 
his lyre in tribute; Vergil and Dante are present as epic poets; Longinus 
is standing up for philosophy, Boileau for criticism; at the lower right 
Racine and Moliere, in th(' courtly wigs of the time of Louis XIV, make an 
offering of tragic and comic masks; and Raphael, the profiled figure on 
the upper Ic'ft, represents the pictorial arts. Conspicuously missing are 
Shakespeare and Goethe, both of whom were deemed insufficiently classical 
because of the indiscretions they committed in writing Machelh and Faust, 
resp('Ctiv(‘Iy. 

Ingres’ source seems to have been a Hellenistic relief now in the British 
Museum showing a simplified version of the same subj(‘ct with allegorical 
representations of the Iliad and Odyssey as well as personifications of Time 
and the muses of History, Po(*try, Drama, and Mythology. Ingres’ virtu¬ 
osity in drawing is sc'cn in the .sharply delineated figures. Like his con¬ 
temporaries, he accepted the (Jre(‘k aesthetic of art as a representation of 
nature, with the reservation that it was the artist’s function to endow it with 
orderliness through the procc^ss of rearrangement and editorial excision. 
In this case he builds his composition by means of line, which he then or- 
ganizc's into a scries of receding planes. Color for him, as it was for David, 
was always a secondary element. 

SCULPTURE 

Phe sculptor Canova, who enjoyed a reputation in his day second to none, 
was summoned from Rome to Paris by Napoleon to execute statues of 
himself and his family. Through his Neo-classical spectacles, the Italian 
artist saw Napoleon’s moth(!r as the matronly Agrippina of old, his sister 
Pauline, not without some justification, as Venus Victorious, and Napoleon 
himself, most obligingly, as a Roman emperor (Fig. 17:13). Canova w-as 
attended on this trip by his brother who recorded some of the conversa¬ 
tions between the artist and his patron. From this source we learn that the 
Emperor had a few qualms about being portrayed, as the saying goes, in 
the “heroic altogether,” and suggested some appropriate costume. To this 
Canova indignantly replied: “Wc, like the poets, have our own language. 
If a poet introduced into a tragedy phrases and idioms used habitually by 
the lower classes in the public streets, he would rightly be reprimanded by 
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everybody. In like manner, we sculptors cannot clothe our statues in mod¬ 
ern costumes without deserving a similar reproach.” ^ The sculptor’s argu¬ 
ment ultimately prevailed, and except for the suggestion of a toga draped 
over his shoulders, Napoleon stands there in all his bronze glory, holding 
an orb surmounted by winged victory in his right hand and a staff in lieu 
of a scepter in his left. The head is idealized but recognizable, while the 
body points directly to Praxitelean models from the shifting of the weight 
toward one side dow^n to the inevitable Hellenistic tree trunk below. 



Fig. 17:13. Canova. Napoleon. Bronze. c.\\}/2 
high. 1808. Brera Palace, Milan (Alinari) 




Fig. 17:14. Canova. Pauline Bonaparte as Venus. Marble. Life size. 1808. Borghese Gallery, 
Rome (Anderson) 

Th(‘ n'clining statue of Pauline Bnnaparte as Venus (Fig. 17:14) is still 
another inslaiu c' of th(‘ use of a Hellenistic i)r()totyp(*, since Canova, lik(‘ 
David, had cornc' under the sway of Winck(4mann. While it is almost an 
exact sculptural counterpart of David’s Madame Recamier (Fig. 17:8), it con¬ 
veys much less of the individuality of its subject than the painting does. 
Both of the Canova statues show how much more a sculptor wms restricted 
in his expression during this wave of classical enthusiasm than painters, 
simply because of the wealth of antique material available for study. While 
practically nothing of ancient painting was known to David, there were 
whole museums full of wcll-pre.scrvcd ancient statues for Canova to study. 
While the way w^as clear for one to create a new style, the other had to 
conform quite closely to existing models. Like a good academician, Canova 
advised his students on a “scrupulous adherence to rules” in order to 
guard against “arbitrary and capricious errors.” Judicious deviation from 
them was, however, possible when it could be justified on rational grounds. 
In Canova’s aesthetics everything was defined by classical canons, hence 
when he did a portrait of a contemporary figure, the body, its pose, and 
the drapery were taken directly from antique models, and the head of his 
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subject was idealized sufficiently to fit the case. In theory he acc epted the* 
Greek idea of art as an imitation of nature, but in practice his art became 
an imitation of art. For his observations of human nature he looked about 
the Vatican collc'ctions instead of going out on the highways and byways. 
Furthermore his constant self-conscious striving to creates objects of art too 
often led to artificial results. It is possible that this a(\sthetic could have 
produced more significant products in the mind and hands of a greatcT 
artist, but in Canova’s case it had a definitely stultifying cfTect. 

Because of the great demand for his work, Canova employed a large 
number of assistants in his studio. His large output, plus the use of some 
mc^dern devic(\s and methods that wc're unknown to Praxit(‘lc‘s, gave his 
workshop something of the aspect of a factory. These included the chemical 
solutions he employed to achieve the extraordinary smoothness of his sur¬ 
face tc'xturc's, and the use of a pointing machine to make exact copic\s of 
ancient models. In spite of .some murmurings from less-successful sculptors, 
nothing in his lifetime diminished his glowing fame. The many young 
Americans who were attracted to Rome by Canova's glittering reputation 
r('turned from their studies to do things like Horatio Greenough’s colu.ssal 
statue* of George Washington as Zeus, which outgrew its intended setting in 
the Capitol and now stands in the Smithsonian Institution. F.ven the British 
Parliament invited Canova to London to pa.ss on the value of the Parthenon 
sculptures before purchcising them from Lord Elgin. One would have 
thought after feeling the full force of these originals, the sculptor would 
have realized their superiority to his previous models. He did show good 
judgment in refusing to attempt a restoration job and in making some ob¬ 
servations on the diflTerences between the real Greek sculpture and the 
work that was designed for the Roman market. In general, however, he 
smugly found in them the justification of his own life\s work, and seized 
the opportunity to point out how wrong his critics had been. 

MUSIC 

‘'Among all the fine arts, music is the one which exercises the greatest in¬ 
fluence upon the passions and is the one which the legislator should most 
encourage.” So wrote Napoleon to the Inspector of the Conservatory soon 
after he became a Consul. His interest in music, or in any of the arts for that 
matter, was always conditioned by the effect it would have on the people 
at large and its function in the service of the state. His personal band, for 
instance, always stood in readiness for a parade or a public celebration; 
and the popular side of the art, especially where military music was con- 
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ceriK'd, was never neglected. J he welfare of composers, opera singers, and 
orchestra musicians was also a matter of much concern to all th(* post- 
n'volutionary gov(‘rnment;s. Since the aristocrats had fled the country, 
p«atronage had to come from another source. Napoleon, therefore, in- 
UTCsted himself in the aHairs of the OpcTa, insisting that all budgetary 
matters and commissions lor new works be submitted to him ('V(*n when he 
was away on his military campaigns. He regularly attended puf)lic per- 
lbrmanc(\s whenev('r possible and took special plcasun' in th(' popular 
demonstrations his appearances usually provoked. The bentdicial efiects of 
this int('rt\st, however, must be equaled with a control over all aspects of 
each stage production that amounted to a strict form of state ( (msorship. 

Napoleon’s attempts to win over the Fnmch artists and those of the 
conquered countries ext(‘nd('d into the field of music. His personal pref- 
en'uces lean(*d rather strongly to the Italian vocal style, (*spe('ially that of 
Paisi('llo, whos(‘ gentle lyricism was congxaiial to his taste. It was he who 
received the commission to compost' th(‘ Te Demn for the national celel)ra- 
tion on tht' occasion of the Concordat with th(‘ X'atit'an, and the appoint- 
riK'iit as first conductor of the Imperial Chapel Orchestra. Second in ( hargt^ 
was the French com[)os('r Lt'sueur, who had written the music for the coro¬ 
nation ceremonies and a sueet'ssful opera on MaePherson’s Ossian^ one of 
NaiK)leon’s favorite b(K)ks. The |)roduction that most (lost'ly ('aught the 
si)iril of th(' new Kinpirc', however, was that of Sponlini’s opera La Vestale. 
Appt'aring as it did in 1807 at the height of Napoleon’s military successes, 
it had the necessary pomp and f)ag('antry to whip public enthusiasm to a 
pitc h (;f frenzy. It had the requi.site Roman setting, and the' spc'ctacle of a 
\ (\stal virgin’s struggle between her desire for personal happinc'ss and her 
vows of s('rvice to the state was sufficient to insure more than 100 per- 
lbrmanc(\s in its first sea.son in Paris. The libretto stressed the gaining of 
glory on the battlefield, and Spontini supplicxl the necessary triumphal 
marches. His music is full of the sounding brass and the trumpet’s blare, 
singing in the grand style, and the declamation of massive choruses. One 
of his contemporaries wrote: "‘his was a hurricane, his piano a breath, 
his sforzando enough to wake the dead.” It was none other than Berlioz 
who attribuU'd to him the invc'iition of the ‘‘colossal crescendo.” 

Unknown to Napoleon, however, th(' e.s.sence of the heroic ideal had been 
distillc'd in musical form by a musician in one of the conquered countric's. 
Beethoven’s Third Symphony, which he himself called the Eroica, or Heroic, 
was never heard by the man whose career had suggested it; nor was it even 
played in Paris until 1828, a quarter of a century after it was composed. 
Yet a French writer of later times, Romain Rolland, could declare with 
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the full weight of history on his side: “Here is an Austerlitz of music, the 
conquest of an empire. And Beethoven’s has endured longer than Napo¬ 
leon’s.” The inception of this mighty work apparently look place in 1798 
when General Bernadotte, as an emissary from France, visited Vienna. In 
his suite was the French violinist Rodolplie Kreutzer, and through the 
General’s interest in music, Beethoven soon came to his attention. He is 
credited with the suggestion that Beethoven write a work honoring Consul 
Bonaparte, and it is probable that he had littk' more than a dedication >n 
mind. For four years the thought was with Beethoven, and th(' Eroica 
eventually bon! the d(\sired dedication. The year of its completion, how¬ 
ever, coincided with that in which Napoleon accepted th(‘ imjK'rial address. 
Beethoven, feeling that the erstwhile apostle of liberty had become l)oth a 
traitor and a new tyrant, erased the name from the title page and inscribed 
it instead “to the memory of a great man.” This memory indeed had 
stirred Beethoven deeply, and from the days of his youth h(' had lx"('n a 
lifelong partisan of the ideals of liberty, equality, and fraternity. It was 
Napoleon’s espousal ofthe.se principles, his implacable opposition to heiixli- 
tary privilege, his will and ability to translate th('S(^ ideals into action, that 
had moved Beethoven profoundly as it had .so many other artists and writers 
of the time. The symphony is not, and never was, narrowly Napoleonic, but 
more generally an elaboration of the heroism of one who, for a time 
at least, rallied the progressive and freedom-loving people' ol’ all nations 
around his standard. 

The music Beethoven wrote for the theater was invariably based on 
themes involving the quest for individual liberty and the cause of po[)ular 
freedom. His Prometheus ballet, for instance, was about two statue's that 
were brought to life by the divine fire of knowlexlge and human creativity. 
The overtures and incidental music he wrote for plays had to do with an 
inner struggle for freedom in the case of Collin’s Coriolanus; and the liber¬ 
ating of an opprcs.sed people in Goethe’s Ef^mont, as well as Kotzebue’s 
Ruins of Athens and King Stephen. While he admired the music of Mozart’s 
Marriage of Figaro and Don Giovanni.^ he was shocked by the immorality of 
the plots and some of the characters. In his only opera, therefore, Beethoven 
insisted on a libretto that would reflect high moral purpose and steadfast 
resolve. 

In his instrumental compositions these self-same ideals of liberty, equal¬ 
ity, and fraternity attained in his fluid forms their most abstract and uni¬ 
versal expression. Beethoven used the power of his art to convey the spirit of 
these great human declarations; and, by so doing, he illuminated the path 
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of man as he works toward his ultimate destiny of progress and perfectibil¬ 
ity. His achievcmc^nt was all the greater because he was able to do it without 
programmatic dilutions, thereby strengthening rather than weakening his 
art. 'rhrough the Eroica^ he was giving tangible shape to the aspirations of a 
large segment of mankind during those stirring times. In it he mirrored 
the titanic struggk^ between the opposing altitudes of submission and as¬ 
sertion, between passivity and activity, and between acceptance and chal¬ 
lenge. Through it h(‘ gav(‘ flesh to the word of the victory of spirit over 
matter, will over negation, and the victorious human drive against the 
forces of suppression. I'hough the length of the symj)hony is unprecedented 
and his orchestra somewhat expanded, Beethoven never fell into the trap 
that many of the French coni|)OS(Ts of the Revolutionary period did. While 
they wrote their chorusc's for 1 ()()() voices, accompanied by cannons and 
thiee or four combined orchestras, Beethoven added but one; more horn to 
his brass section. He clothed his ideas in rich folds of lustrous sound that 
grow out of the poetic idea itself. Furthermore by raising the level of 
musical content and making it commemsurate with his instrumental forces, 
he succeeded in produe'ing an organic work of art where the others failed. 
While the symphony as a whole can be criticized on formal grounds and 
b(‘cause of a certain lack of unity in the four separate movements, the fiery 
spirit of creation in which Beethoven is at the height of his mature creativ^e 
[)owers has never been surpassed. It was as much a rev^olution in the 
musical field as the French Revolution was in that of political thought and 
action. 

Fach of the four movements is in its way precedent-shattering. The first 
is distinguished by its restless surging character and its expansion of the 
first-movement form to encompass a devTlopment section of 245 bars. 'Fhe 
mobilization of such forces as well as the transformation of the coda into 
a terminal development 140 measures in length caused Romain Rolland 
to call it a “Grand Army of the soul, that will not stop until it has trampled 
on the whole earth.” ^ A cogent formal analysis of this opening movement 
by Tovey can be found in the Encyclopedia Brilannica, 14th Edition, under 
“Sonata Forms.” A Funeral March as the .second movement of a symphony 
was another innovation, though Beethoven had included one in his earlier 
Sonata for Piano Op. 26 which bears the inscription “on the death of a 
hero.” Its heroic proportions here, as well as its poetic conception as an 
apotheosis of the hero, link it with the first movement. While such an 
apotheosis is a fairly common idea for a painting, statue, poem, play, or 
opera, its incorporation here into the more abstract symphonic form is 
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unique. The effect is one of a glowing elegy for the heroic among mankind 
who give up life itself so that the ideals for which they fought may live. It 
is in this case a collective rather than an individualized expression, though 
it emphasizes that every great advance of mankind is accompanied by p(T- 
sonal tragedy. The stately measured rhythms and muffled sonorities also 
reminded the listener of Beethoven’s time that contemporary heroes, as well 
as such ancient ones as Socrates and Jesus, often suffered martyrdom at the 
hands of an uncomprehending society. The title Scherzo over the third 
movement also appears for the first time in a formal symphony, though 
again it had been used earlier in piano sonatas and chamber music. Bee¬ 
thoven again reveals himself a man of the Revolutionary period by the 
substitution of this robust humor for the traditional minuet, but in such a 
grand design he hardly had any other alternative. Berlioz has referred lo 
its energetic rhythms as a kind of play, ‘"recalling that which the warriors 
of the Iliad celebrated round tin* tombs of their chiefs.” 

For his finale Beethoven writes such a monumental set of variations that 
it becomes a veritable musical andi of triump)h through w'hich the image 
of a Iiberal(‘d humanity joyfully passes in review. I’o comprc'hend its full 
meaning, it is necessary to look both backward and forward to other land¬ 
marks in Beethoven's work. I'he theme itself is takem from the last dance of 
his balh't music for Prometheus. Its frequent appearance' in his notc'books, 
and its existence in two other versions—a set of piano variations and a 
simple country dance—show that it figured prominently in his musical 
thought for several years. For him the theme had definite Promethean 
associations and a cx'rtain buoyant optimism. For Beethoven, as for Shelley, 
the figun' of Prometheus represented “the ty[)(‘ of tht' highest perfection of 
moral and intellectual nature impelled by the purest and truest motives 
to the best and noblest of ends,” ^ It was Prometheus who first defied the 
gods themselves in order to bring the divine fire of the arts and sciences 
from the Olympian hearth so as to animate* the spirits of men and release 
them from the bondage of ignorance. He thus bc'came a symbol of ereative 
px)wer through which Beethoven was able to convey his conviction of the 
ultimate poerfectibility of mankind. The fiery and precipitous descent of the 
opening bars had also been heard in the ballet music in a more literal sense. 
Here it scTves as a mighty prep^aration for the emergence of the skeleton 
theme. 

What is heard at first is simply a structural outline derived from the bass 
of the Promethean dance, w^hich defines a tonal center together with the 
upper and lower dominant limits of the tonality. This harmonic vacuum is 
gradually populated by the addition of a second, third, and fourth voice, 
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while the rhythmic divisions are simultcineously quickened by similar 
subdivisions. Not until the 76th bar is the Promethean melody joined to its 
previously heard skeletal bass. 


Symphony No. 3. Finale: Allegro Molto (Bars 76—83) Beethoven 



rhe form thus enfolds in the cyclic manner of a set of variations unequal 
in length and strongly contrasted in style. What had before been but a 
pli‘asant little dance tunc now' assumes the imposing shape of a triumphant 
melody, which Beethoven, by the extension of this additive process, is able 
to build into the cumulative image he needs for his victory finale. Here in 
one stroke tlu' great idea sprang full-grown and full-armed from the brain 
of its creator. For all its lofty intentions, however, the Eroica finale is not 
yet completely achieved as a work of art, and its ultimate significance can 
be understood only when it is placed in the company of the finales of the 
later Fifth and Ninth Syrnplwnies. 

These finales, which envision the emergence of a strong and free hu¬ 
manity, all begin with quasi-popular themes. In the Eroica it is a modest 
little country dance; in the Fifths a simple marching tune; and in the Ninth 
an unpretentious hymn. One and all, they are built up to epical propor¬ 
tions. By the use of an immense variety of styles, episodic deviations, a wide 
range of keys, and shifting orchestral color, they become collective rather 
than individual expressions. Instead of being restricted to one side of life, 
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they embrace a cross section of musical levels and reach out to encompass 
the entire human panorama. Some variations are aristocratic in sound, 
while others are rough and ready. Compare, for instance, the ('Icgant 
sonorities of bars 175- 197 in the Eroica finale with the boisterous band music 
heard in bars 211-255. Another such open-air episode as the latter occurs 
in the finale of the Ninth where the cornjioser inserts a popular “Turkish” 
march, scored in a bizarre manner for bassoons, horns, trombones, cymbals, 
triangle, and drums. A similar pair of opposites can be heard in the fugal 
episodes (bars 117-174, and 266 348), which employ sophisticated contra¬ 
puntal devices, such as the inversion of the skeleton th('me (277 280) and 
the rather stolid German chorale (249- 364) that begins at the point where 
the tempo is slackenc'd to a Poco Andante. All this vast variety of forms— 
dances, songs, fugu(\s, chorales—are arranged sequentially in the mann('r 
of a procession that eventually leads up to the rousing triumphant climax 
heard in bars 381 to 395. At this point Beethoven throws in all his orc hes- 
tral forces, including th(' brasses and drums, to bring about the image of 
ultimate achi<‘V(‘ment of the heroic idea. Afterward th(Te n'lnains only the 
quieter anticlimax (396-430), in which the whole awesome spectacle is 
contcmiplated retrospectively, and the whirlwind presto that terminates the 
movement. 

THE ARCHEOLOGICAL IDEA 

The picture of the Napoleonic period is one of a paradoxical mixture of 
progressive and retrogressive tendencies. At the very time, for instance, 
when the social aspirations of the Revolutionary period were about to 
crystallize into nc'w forms, the people were confronted with a militant n'- 
vival of Roman autocracy. The individualism of the 18th century that had 
given birth to the Revolution was now engulfed in a 19th-century form of 
regimentation under the guise of an effort to preserve the gains that were 
made. ITe ideals of the Revolution contrasted with the actualities of Na¬ 
poleon’s regime; the desire for freedom collided with the necessity for 
order; the rights of man were in conflict with the might of man; and his 
spiritual well-being was pitted against his material welfare. 

How, for instance, could the u.se of new .scitmtific and technological ideas 
be accepted and widely u.sed in a time that devoted .so much of its thought 
and energies to the revival of ancient Roman grandeur? Napoleon boasted 
of a new culture, yet clothed it in an ancient costume. He employed the 
latest technological modes of warfare, yet acted out the part of a Roman 
imperator. In such a building as the Madeleine, the inside was an example 
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of the n('w eclectic style, whih* the outside was a calculated archeological 
study, making it in fact two different buildings. In his portrait sculpture 
Canova had something of a similar problem in matching the modern heads 
of his subjects with the bodies he copied after antique statues. In painting 
the search for the means of expressing new ideas came up against the 
strength of the inherited academic tradition. The paradox is also refl(’ct(*d 
in David’s rationalism and insistence on rules at a time when widespread 
emotionalism was rampant. This cleavage betw(‘en thinking and fe(*ling 
can only be viewed as a r(‘action to the excessive' j)assion of the times. 
Just as Napoleon had introduced a new authoritarianism in the field of 
governmental and social institutions, so David fc'lt the same' necessity in 
the field of the pictorial arts. In the 18th ceaitury X oltairc had said that 
the V'Oice of the people was the voice of God. Mcaigs had expressed the' same 
thought in the field of aesthetics when he declared in his Thoughts ou Beauty 
ami Taste (1765) that the beautifiil was that which appealed to the majority. 
Yet David and other academicians with strong governmental support felt 
compelled to tell the majority what they should enjoy. 

'riie resolutions of these tensions found their way into the arts in a 
multii)licity of ways. Deferring the consideration of tlu! progressive direc¬ 
tions of thought and the continuation of the Revolutionary [principles 
until the end of the next chapter, th<' discussion at this point will be limited 
to the archeological idea and how the new scientific knowledge of Greco- 
Roman antiquity was applied to the art forms of the time. 

There is, after all, nothing uniciue about a revival of the past. In some 
foi in or another a resurrection of Roman id(’as and motives is present in all 
subsequent periods of Western art. The question is more what form the 
revival takes, the choices that arc made from th(‘ lOOO-year span of the 
Greco-Roman civilization, and the extent of a i)eriod’s knowledge and 
understanding of ancient civilization. In the forms of government, for in¬ 
stance, practically all choices arc open—city-state, kingdom, republic, em¬ 
pire. Were the dramas and operas .set in Athens, Sparta, the Alexandrian 
Empire, the Roman Republic, or the Roman Empire? Were the characU'rs 
to be lofty Olympian deities or rugged Roman historical figures? Were the 
models for the dramas those of Seneca, as was the case with Quinault and 
Racine in the Baroque period? Or Aeschylus and Euripides, as with Shelley 
and Goethe? Were the architects expected to build modern palaces with a 
few Roman motives, or were they to construct exact copies of Greek or 
Roman temples? 

The humanistic conception of antiquity as found in the Florentine 
Renaissance was rooted in an antischolastic philosophical view and to 
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some extent an antielerieal leligious attitude, 'i'he movement was limited 
largely to a few inl(‘lleetuals and artists and endured a relatively short time. 
That of the Napoleonic period, by contrast, was mirrored in the forms of 
government; it was the basis of an officially approved art; and it rested on a 
broad social l.)asis. Baroqiu' classicism was the refli‘ction of an aristocratic 
image of man. The court circ le of Louis XIV^ enjoyed identifying them¬ 
selves with the gods of Mount Olympus, and the interpretation of their 
(Jivine activiti(‘s was in accordance with the standard of morality of a 
highly privil(‘g(‘d c lass. Napoleonic classicism, by contrast, was orientc'd 
toward a middle-class group, which found a congenial hedonistic image in 
the comfortable life of the citic's of Pompeii and Herculaneum. It was thus 
brought down to the bourgeois Ic'vcJ and cc:>upled at first with the austere 
moral standards of a newly founded republic. In relation to the 18th- 
century Rococo style* that immediately prcx'cxlc'd it, the new intc^rest in 
classical architecture, sculi)ture, and painting was a conscious bourgeois 
criticism of the artificiality and extravagance's of eourtly life. Otherwise* the 
choice of these cc3nservative art forms would have been e^xtreinely odd fe^r 
such a radical Re.*volutionary perie^d. 

The princ ipal difference be*tw('e'n the work of the (*arly 19th-century 
artists and their pre*d(*ce*ssors w as a dc'sire for exact reproductions of antique 
models. Arc:heoiogical corie*ctne*ss was made po.ssible by a greater and more 
detailed knowledge of the past than had been enjoyed by the previous 
pcTiods. Winckclrnann and his generation had made classical archeology 
a science, and the excavations at Pompc'ii and Herculaneum had provided 
the material as well as the stimulus for the desire for authenticity. To be 
successful, a building had to be archc'ologically accurate. The Vendome 
Column, for instance, was planned as an exact replica of Trajan’s Column; 
the Arc du Carrousel pr(*servcd the proportions of the Arch of Septimus 
Severus while reducing it in size. Wh(*re variations were possible, as with 
the Arc dc Triomphe de PEtoile and the Madeleine, the results were more 
reassuring. The former instances resemble a pair of competent academic 
thes(*s, while the latter approximate the lively style of a couple of good 
historical novels. Archeological correctness meant lifting an ancient build¬ 
ing, which was designed for an antiquated purpose, out of its period and 
century and putting it down bodily into another where it had no reason for 
being. This was something that never would have occurred to the rational 
Enlightenment period. While Palladio, Mansart, and Wren had been con¬ 
cerned with adapting cla.ssical principles to the needs of their period, 
Vignon, Percier, and Fontaine were occupied with the problem of how the 
activities of their time could be made to fit into ancient molds. Using a 



Roman portic o ovc'r the cicjorway of a contemporary building in the 
Baroque period was one thing, but Napolc^on’s invention of a cult of glory 
as an excuse to build a Roman (eini)le was quite anothcT. If such anti- 
(]uarianisni were carricxi to its logical conclusion and architecture were' to 
become the handmaid of archeology, a city would eventually be turned 
into a museum. Howcwc'r, while people' oc casicmally visit museums they do 
not ncTcssarily want to live’ in onc^- and fortunately the Napoleonic p(*riod 
was not that logical. 

A succc'ssful statue in thc'se* lirnc's likewise had to be accurate. And since 
such a profusion of antique models c'xistc'd, thc' sc iiljotors were' more limited 
in their creative' frec'dom than other artists. "I'heir desii e for exactitude' olte'n 
led them to the [)oint of al)surdity. T’hew omitted carving the irises and 
pupils of the eyes, and Ic'ft the'iri blank, bc'cause' they did not know tliat the 
(irec'ks had {)ainte'd in such details on their statue's. I’he prevailing white'- 
ne‘ss made' the'ir works resemble mortuary monuments, since they over- 
lookc'd the fac t that the' ane ie'nts had not cie'signexl their frie/es for museums 
but for the strong light and shadenv of the open air. The sculpture's e)l 
(Banova and Thorwaldsen always manage to convey the fec'ling that some¬ 
how fle'sh has been turnc'd to stone instc'ad of brc’athing the breath of life 
into marble as the (ire'C'ks and Miedic'lange'lo had de.:)ne. 

Enthusiasm for antiquity some'timcs led David into similar prac'tice's, 
though there were (ewer e'xainples of ancient painting for him to imitate'. 
In his early pic ture's, however, hc' used ancient Re)inan f)e)rtrait busts for 
the heads of his figures instead of live models. In the Jkiroquc period when 
Poussin and Claude Lorrain paintc'd Rome, it was usually in tc'rms c^f 
pieturc'sque ruins, while David and Ingres paintc'd arelie'ological recon- 
stiuetions. Madame Rc'camier was a 19th-eentury Parisian socialite, but 
David made her into a faney-drc'ss reincarnation oi‘ a Pompeiian matron. 
The Battle of the Rorrums and Sabines was inspired by the reproduction of an 
ancient relief David had come across as an illustration in a book. In this 
instance', howc'ver, he did use living models, but he said that his desire was 
to paint the ancient walls and drape his iigure's with such exactnc'ss that 
if an ancient Roman were* tcj vic'w his pic ture's, he would find himself right 
at home. David’s adhere'iice to lines and planes was often so strict that the 
effect of his paintings was almc^st as sc'vere as that e:)f rc'lief sculpture. From 
his prc'oeeupation with the pallid world of museums and Winekelmann’s 
books, David, like Canova, also gainc'd the impression that the Greeks and 
Romans had lived in a gray-and-while world. As a re\sult, he neglected the 
element of color. David was saved, howeve^r, from the major })itfalls of his 
architectural and sculi)tural colleagues because so few e^xarnples of ancient 
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painting were known at the time; and, as a consequence, he was forced to 
divert his considerable talent as a [)ainter in the direction of a new style. 

In poetry a similar motivation is seen in the reforms of Andre Chenier, 
which were based on his studies of the Latin and Greek originals. For the 
forms of his odes and (‘legies, his pastoral idylls and epics, he drew directly 
on Homer, Pindar, Vergil, and Horace. “Let us upon new thoughts write 
antique verses,’’ he had declanxl; and to a considerabh' degree his enthu¬ 
siasm helpt'd him to carry out his announc ed objective. In this archec:)logical 
c'ra, howc'vcT, the musicians fared the* bc'st of all because there were no 
known examples surviving frcjm antiquity for them to emulate. An opera, 
to be sure, could get some authcmticity into its plot, dc'cor, and costumers; 
and such f)roductions of 1807 as PcTsuis’ and Lesueur’s Triomphe de Trajan^ 
their L'luauiiuration du Temple de la \Tctoire, and Spontini’s La Vestale tried 
to make the grade in this respect. All this, however, was on the surfaces 
and could hardly compare with the type of authenticity represented by the 
Vcmdcnnc' Column or the' Napoleonic arches of triumph. 

Since the' musicians of the [KTiod had to evolve' their own style, the 
vitality of their music has overshadowc'd and outlastc^d in its general appc'al 
the art of their contemporaries. Just as the fussy Rococo had brought about 
a countermovement in the pre-revolutionary classicism, so in music then' 
had bc'en a similar reform movernc-nt carried out under Gluck. By reducing 
the number of characters in his operas, omitting complicated subplots, 
strengthening the role of tlie chorus, transferring much of the- lyrical ex¬ 
pression to the orchestra, writing simple* unadorned irie^lodies, and avoiding 
Italianate coloratura cadenzas, he had brought about a musical revolution 
similar to David’s in painting and pavc-d the way for a new style. His ideas 
were based partially on a n-interpretation of Aristotle’s Poetics. In his 
Preface to Alcesle (1767), for instance, he had stated that his music was 
designed to allow the drama to proceed “without interrupting the action 
or stifling it with a uscle.ss superfluity of ornaments.” ^ Echoing Winckel- 
mann, he added that the great principles of beauty were “simplicity, truth 
and naturalness.” 

This objective found its ultimate fruition in the sinewy music of Bee¬ 
thoven who, by impatiently brushing aside ancient precedents, achieved 
an expre.ssion of the time that was not merely histrionic but genuinely 
heroic in stature. Of all the artists of his lime, Beethoven emerges as the 
most truly representative figure; and his art for this reason was and remains 
the most outstanding expressive accomplishment of the period. It is po.ssible 
to point to the fact that his idealism had classical overtones; that his devo¬ 
tion to the cause of freedom echoed the creative genius of ancient Greece; 
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that the dilhyrambic finale of the Eroica breathes a Promethean spirit; that 
the elegiac quality of the Funeral March is akin to the (Jreek tragic form; 
that by thus paying tribute to past glory, he associate's himself with the 
revival idea; that by taking an individual such as Napoleon and raising 
his image to an archetype of heroism, he is in harmony with Ch eek aesthet¬ 
ics; and that the clarity of his forms, the economy of his means, and the 
simplification of his materials arc akin to classical methods. If this is so, it is 
only in the general semse* that Shelley spoke of in his Preface to Hellas: 
^ \Mc are all Greeks. CJur laws, our literature, our religion, our arts, have 
their roots in Greece.” 
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PARIS, 1830 

During the days before the July Revolution new ideas were stirrin" in the 
minds and imaginations of (he intellectuals and artists of Paris. In the yc^ar 
1827, for instance, when the cuinulativ(' momentum of the new movcanent 
was well under way, Victor Hugo published his Cjomwell, a drama with a 
preface that served as a inaniA'sto of Romanticism. Guizot was k^cturing 
at the Sorbonne on the early history of France. Frant^ois Rud(‘, d('stined to 
be the principal sculptor of the period, relurnt'd from his Belgian e.xile. 
Delacroix, the j)ainter, tc'lls in his journal how in Se)j(einber of that year, 
when he went to the Odeon Theater to see Shakespeare’s Hamid, he met 
such writers as Alfred de Vigny, .Alexander Dumas, and Hugo. The 
Ophelia in that production was played by Harriet Smithson, later to be- 
coiTK* the wife* of Hector Berlioz. Cierard de Nervaks translation of Goethe's 
Fausl had appeared that autumn and had inspired the composition of 
Berlioz’ Eight Scenes from Faust, lat(T to reach popularity under the revision 
called the Damnation of Faust. Delacroix, who had just exhibited his Death 
of Sardanapalus in the Salon, was already at work on his famous lithographs 
for Faust, which were to illustrate an edition to be published the following 
year. All in all it was an inspiring time, and when Theophile Gautier later 
came to write his history of Romanticism, he looked back on his youthful 
participation in these events with genuine nostalgia. “What a marvelous 
time,” he wrote, “Walter Scott was then in the flower of his success; one 
was initiated into the mysteries of Goethe’s Faust, which as Madame de 
Stael said, contained everything. One dLscovered Shakespeare, and the 
poems of Lord Byron: the Corsair; Lara; The Giaour; Manfred; Beppo; 
and Don Juan took us to the orient, which was not banal then as now. 
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All was young, new, exotically colored, intoxicating, and strongly flavored. 
It turned our heads; it was as if we had entered into a strange new world.” ' 
The new movement in France was swept in on a wave of political unrest 
culminating in the July Revolution of 1830. Nowhere is there to be found 
a Ix'ttcT (‘xample of th(' mating of an artistic genius and the spirit of his 
time than that of Fugenc' Delacroix and the events in Paris of that year. 
Th(' glorious July days wen' brought to incandescent expression in his 
picture Liberty Leading the People (Fig. 18:1), in which he captured the dis¬ 
tilled essence of that revolution. The canvas is dominated by the fiery 
allegorical figure of Liberty, here seen as the spirit of the French people 
whom she leads onward to triumph. No relaxed Mediterranean goddess 
here, instead a virile, energetic reincarnation of the spirit of 1789. Her 
muscular arms are strong enough to hold with ease both a bayont'tc'd rifle 
and the tricolored banner of the Republic. Though bare-breasted she be¬ 
trays no sign of softness or sensuality, and her powerful limbs stride ov^er 
the street barricades as she leads her followers forward through the on¬ 
coming barrage. Though an allegorical figure, she is treated by the artist 
as a living personality, clothed in the garments of a daughter of th(' French 
peo];)le. Only the Phrygian cap (modeled after that worn by liberated slaves 
in Rome and adopt('d as a syml)ol of liberty by the first French Republic) 
and the almost classic profile, serene in the face of danger, indicate her 
symbolic significance. She does not hover over the action on wings as so 
many other artists depicted her; instead, with her feet on the ground, she 
is in the midst of action. Her motley followers include both impetuous 
students and battle-scarred soldiers who have heeded her call rather than 
that of their reactionary king. The boy on the right is recruited from the 
Paris streets. Too young to understand the significance of the events, he is 
there, a pistol in each hand, joining in the general excitement for all the 
world a prototype of the youthful imitators of western cowboys today. In 
the background arc the remnants of the old guard from Revolutionary days 
still carrying on the struggle. Two main .social clas.ses arc represented. The 
man in the shadows on the extreme left and armed with a saber is an 
obviously proletarian figure, while the more prominent one in front of him 
toward the center is a bourgeois gentleman in the modish frock coat, top 
hat, and sideburns, who has grabbed his musket and joined in the general 
confusion. It was his class that controlled the fighting and derived the 
benefits from it by stamping their image on the new monarchy represented 
in the person of Louis Philippe, the Citizen King. Though it was essentially 
a palace revolution, going no farther than to replace a reactionary Bourbon 
with his cousin from a more liberal branch of the family, no aristocrats are 




Fig. 18:1. Delacroix. Liberty Leading the People^ 1830, 102" x 128". Louvre, Paris (Archives 
Photographiques) 


rcpre.scnl(‘d as taking part. In the shadows below, the wounded and dying 
are strewn about on the loose cobblestones looking toward Liberty as they 
die, as she is both their inspiration and their reason for being. Through 
smoke at the right the towers of tlic cathedral of Notre Dame arc discernible. 

Because of the contemporary frame of reference in which one recognizes 
the familiar shirts, blouses, trousers, as well as rifles, pistols, and other 
19th-century paraphernalia, the picture heis been called realistic. Since the 
spirit of the work transcends the event itself, and since the artist has clearly 
rendered the feeling about it more than the actuality, this is surely a mis¬ 
understanding. By infusing the reality with the charge of an electrical 
emotional attitude, he raises it to the level of an idealized, though highly 
personal, expression, so that all who see it seem to be experiencing the 
event for themselves. More elociuent than any page in a history book it 
has captured the feeling as well as the facts that make up the incident. It 
is as if all the noLse had awakened the artist from his dreams of the past, 
and now suddenly wide awake, he has applied his expressive techniques 
consciously to one of the stirring happenings of his own time. 
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As always with Delacroix, color plays an important part in the com¬ 
munication of the mood. A striking instance of its use is seen here in the 
way he takes the red, white, and blue colors of the banner (the symbol of 
the patriotic clement) and merges them into the picture as a whole. The 
white central strip, signifying truth and purity, blends with the purifying 
smoke of the battle; the blue, denoting freedom, matches the parts of the 
sky visible in the top corners through the smoke; while the red in the flag 
high above symbolically balances the color of the blood of those below who 
have fallen for the ideal of liberty. Thus the symbolism of the banner blends 
into the color scheme and both merge with the dramatic lighting to define 
the emotional range. All these, in turn, combine to expand an all-pervading 
patriotic theme into a formal pictorial unity of concentrated intensity. 
With the purchase of this picture in the name of the state by the new 
bourgeois king himself at th(‘ time it was shown in the Salon of 1831, there 
was no doubt that the seal of official approval had been })ut on the aes¬ 
thetics of the new movement. 

PAINTING 

It was characteristic of the painting of this period that Delacroix, its lead¬ 
ing representative, should look more to tlu' fantasy of the literary world 
for the sources of his pictorial visions than to that of the world of appear¬ 
ances. His choicx* of subjects as well as his treatment of them make this 
immediately apparent. The Death of Sardanapalus^ Mazffpo^ Giaour and the 
Pasha^ and the Shipwreck of Don Juan all point to their inception from the 
poetry of Byron. His interest in Shakespeare is shown in his drawings of 
scenes from Hamlet^ and the witche.s’ scene from Macbeth (Fig. 18:2). His 
Abduction of Rebecca steps directly out of Chapter 31 of Scott’s Ivanhoe; and 
his illustrations for Goethe’s Faust (Figs. 18:3-6) won the complete ad¬ 
miration of the author himself, who felt that for clarity and depth of insight 
they could not be surpassed. Delacroix’ imagination was haunted by this 
drama from the time of his first contact with it in London. He wrote to a 
friend back in Paris commenting particularly on the diabolical element in 
it. The lithographs that eventually resulted show his mastery of the illustra¬ 
tion medium and prove him as adept in works of smaller dimensions as he 
was in his epical pictures. In spite of his close kinship with Byron and 
Goethe, Delacroix was not always in sympathy with the work of his Parisian 
contemporaries. In his diary he spoke of Meyerbeer’s opera Le Prophete as 
being “frightful,” and referred to Berlioz and Hugo as those “so-called 
reformers.” “The noise he makes is distracting,” he wrote about Berlioz’ 



Delacroix. Fig. 18:2 (right). Witches" Scene. Illus¬ 
tration for Macbeth^ Act IV, Scene 1. Litho¬ 
graph. Fig. 18:3 (below left). Mephistopheles in 
the Air. Fig. 18:4 (below right). Witches" Kitchen. 
Fig. 18:5 (bolloin left). Margaret in Church. Fig. 
18:6 (bottom right). Faust and Mephistopheies 
Galloping. Illustrations for (ioethe’s Faust, Part 
I, line.s 1709 19, 2078-89, 3449-3482, and 
4095-4124, respectively. Lithographs. 1828. 
Metropolitan Museum, New York 
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music, “it is an heroic mess.” Of all musicians he admired Mozart the most, 
and Chopin alone among his contemporaries had the requisite polish and 
craftsmanship to measure up to his standards. While his own art abounded 
in subjects of horror and violence, he always managed to keep it within the 
boundaries of restraint and disapproved of similar tendencies in the work 
of others. 

The technique of his own art was designed as a means toward conveying 
a highly turbulent and emotional subject matter. Color was dominant over 
design, and he consciously sought to avoid the grays and browns of his 
predecessors. “Gray is the enemy of all painting,” he wrote, “let us banish 
from our palette all earth colors . . . the greater the opposition in color, 
the greater the brilliance.” His admitted models in painting were the 
heroic canvases of Rubens and the dramatic pictures of Rembrandt with 
their emphasis on the dynamics of light. His art is built on an aesth('tic of 
color, light and emotion rather than on line, drawing and form. This is 
nowhere belter illustrated than in his early masterpiece, Dante and Vergil in 
Hell (Fig. 18:7), the first of his pictures to attract wide attention when it 
was exhibited in the Salon of the year 1822. 

Stemming out of the predilection for the medieval and macabre, the 
interest in Dante was one of the main facets of the Gothic Revival. What 
Homer had been to the classical enthusiasts, the Tuscan poet was to the 
new movement. Shelley and the Pre-Raphaelites were making England 
Dante-conscious; and while Schlegel and Schelling were translating and 
interpreting him for the Germans, Chateaubriand and Sainte-Beuve were 
doing the same for the French. To realize the extent of the Divine Comedy^ 
influence, one needs only to recall such works as Hugo’s poem Apres unc 
lecture de Dante {After Reading Dante)^ which Franz Liszt used as a programme 
for a piano fantasy, and his Dante Symphony, 

In his picture Delacroix enters the realm of pure pathos. The central 
figure is that of Vergil in the robe of a Florentine crowned with the laurel 
wreath, standing with impassive monumentality as a symbol of classic 
calm. On his left is Dante with a red hood on his head, expressively human 
in contrast to the serenity of his immortal companion and emotionally in¬ 
volved with his grotesque and gruesome surroundings. He looks with 
terror on the damned who swirl about him in the water below. The wake 
of the boat is liv^id with the writhing forms of the condemned, who hope 
eternally to reach the opposite shore by trying to attach themselves to the 
bark. One attempts to clamber aboard, the gnashing teeth of another bites 
into the edge of the boat, but in vain as they are plunged again into the 
dark waters. Distress and despair are everywhere. On the right is Phlegyas, 



Fig. 18:7. Delacroix. Dante and Vergil in Hell. 74" x 94%". 1822. Louvre, Paris (Alinari) 

the sepulchral boatman, seen from the rear as he strains at the rudder tc 
guide the boat across the river Styx to the flaming shores of the city of Dis, 
s(*eii in the distant background between the clouds of sulphurous fum(!s. 
The lurid coloration serves to create the illusion that the picture has been 
painted in blood, phosphorus, and flame. 

When Delacroix was at work on it he had a young friend read the poem 
to him, and, as he says in his journal: ‘‘The best head in my Dante picture 
was swept in with the greatest speed and spirit while Pierret was reading 
me a canto from Dante which I knew already but to which he lent, by 
his accent, an energy that electrified me. That head is the one of the man 
behind the boat, facing you and trying to climb aboard, after throwing his 
arm over the gunwale.” ^ The particular passage that inflamed the artist’s 
imagination and on which he built the picture is from the eighth book of 
the Inferno. 

When first exhibited, the picture brought storms of protest and vituper¬ 
ation on Delacroix’ head, which helped immeasurably to bring the young 
artist of 23 to critical attention. One defender of the academic tradition of 
David called it a “splattering of color,” and another thought he had 
“combined all the parts of the work in view of one emotion.” While its 
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expressive intensity was novel for its time, the work now easily falls into 
place as*a part of the macabre aspect of the Romantic movement. Its con¬ 
tribution to the development of painting consists of a shift from the shadow 
effects used over and over again from the time of Leonardo da Vinci, to 
light as a dominant medium of expression but used more in the manner 
of patterns of color than as tangible forms and shapes. Even the nude 
figures, as muscular as some by Michelangelo and Rubens, function here 
pictorially more in terms of masses of color. Such is the contribution 
Delacroix made to his art with this and later pictures that were destined to 
have a profound influence on modern painting. 

SCULPTURE 

Dominant among the sculptural works of the period is the Departure of the 
Volunteers (Fig. 18:9) by Frangois Rude. This is explained both by its 
vehement expression and sustained heroic mood as well as by its prominent 
location on one side of the Arc de Trioinpfu' in Paris, which assured it the 
largest possible audience. Sculptured in the boldest high relief, the dimen¬ 
sions of the composition alone—rising to a height of almost 42 feet and 
spreading laterally 26 feet—make it of truly colossal proportions. Its con¬ 
ception and commission date from the wave of patriotic (^motion associated 
W'ith the July Revolution of 1830 and the memories it stirred of earlier 
struggles for freedom. It took Delacroix but a year to get his painting 
before the public, but the exc'cution of a sculptural work of these propor¬ 
tions delayed its unveiling for six y('ars. The scene depicted is that of a 
band of volunteers rallying to the dcAmse of the new^ly established French 
Republic when it was threatened by foreign invasion in 1792. The five 
re.solute figures in the foreground are coming together to meet the common 
danger and arc receiving mutual inspiration from the figure of Bellona, 
the Roman goddess of war, who hovers above them, inciting them onw^ard 
with the singing of La Marseillaise. A fine rhythmical mood is established 
by the compact grouping of the figures, reinforced by th(' repeated motive 
of the legs that combine with the arm of the soldier stooping to tie his 
sandal. This serves to weld the composition together as a whole in the man¬ 
ner of a lively yet majestic march. These repre.sentatives of the humanity 
so recently liberated by the French Revolution are self-motivated protec¬ 
tors of their newly won liberty, equality, and fraternity. The full manhood 
of four of the volunteers is balanced by the potential strength of the finely 
realized figure of the impetuous youth and the waning ability of the old 
man behind him who can only point out the direction to them and wave 




Fig. 18:8 (alH)vc left), (lorlol. Apotheosis of Na~ 
poleon. 1836. Fig. 18:9 (above right). Rude. 
Departure of the Volunteers. 41'8" high x 26^ wide. 
1836. Left and right reliefs on the Arc de 
TriomphCj Paris (Archives Photographiques) 


Fig. 18:10 (left). Rude. Joan of Arc Listening 
to the Voices. 1845. Louvre, Paris (Archives 
Photographiques) 
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them on. The surging power, directed by the common ideals, impels them 
onward with irresistible force and momentum. 

Because Rude designed the Departure for a Napoleonic arch of triumph, 
his motives are of Roman derivation. The soldiers are outfitted with Roman 
helmets and shields, though the coats of mail and weapons in the back¬ 
ground recall those of the Middle Ages. The avoidance of any contem¬ 
porary reference in the costumes and symbols in the representation of an 
event that had taken place less than half a century before links the com¬ 
position with the tendency to draw on the past for inspiration. Popularly, 
and quite properly, called “the Marseillaise in stone,” it represents a most 
ingenious sculptural use of a musical motivx! in suggesting the great Revolu¬ 
tionary song, which serves here both in unifying the spirit of the group and 
in reinforcing the patriotic symbolism. The anthem was originally com¬ 
posed by a young lieutenant in the Revolutionary army. Rouge! de Lisle, 
and was practically forgotten during the days of Napoleon's empire. Und(T 
the Bourbon n'Storation it was, of course, officially banned. Credit for its 
rediscovery and revival go(\s to Hector Berlioz. Stirred into a patriotic 
frenzy by the events of July 1830, though avoiding direct participation, 
this erratic genius contented himself with scoring this song for double 
chorus and orchestra, characteristically asking “all who have voices, a 
heart, and l)lood in their veins” to join in. The final stanza begins dra¬ 
matically with three unaccompanied voices; then he gradually marshals 
his vocal and orchestral forces in a big crescendo leading up to the refrain: 
“To arms, O citizc'iis.” This version received many performances, the most 
notable being a large benefit with the proceeds going to the families of 
the victims of the July Revolution. Later it was officially adopted as the 
French national anthem, though not with Berlioz’ orchestration, and it 
has become one of the world’s best-known tunes. It is most probably this 
revival that was Rude’s inspiration for the group. 

The treatment of the subject, the momentum of the composition, and 
the impassioned facial expressions of the figures make Rude’s work an odd 
contrast with its companion piece, Cortot’s Apotheosis of Napoleon (Fig. 18:8), 
executed at the same time. A complete design for the decoration of the 
whole arch was made by Rude, but only the Departure of the Volunteers was 
finally commissioned and carried out. Public taste and official circles still 
leaned somewhat toward the classical revival, and with Cortot’s group we 
have a typical academic approach. While the classical idea continued 
throughout the century, the vitality it had through the stimulus of the 
heroic days of Napoleon was now definitely on the wane. With Rude all 
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is passion and movement, and his composition literally bursts its bonds in 
its dynamic forward tendency. With Cortot all is balanced and rigidly 
poised in a static ecjuilibrium centering on the standing figure of Napoleon. 
Clothed in the toga of a Roman emperor, he is Ix'ing crowned by a semi- 
nude personification of the spirit of France, who looks as if the Venus de 
Milo, with her arms happily reston'd for the occasion, had walked over from 
the Louvre Museum. ()th('r allegorical figures, including one representing 
History, make up the rest of the group. The best that can be said about it 
is that it has a exTtain statc'liiK'ss and gives no offense through blatance or 
|)omposity. Howc'vc'r thes(' two examples standing opposite eac h other on 
the same monument show the difference between the* continuation of the 
stilted academic tradition and a vigorous new treatment where all is move¬ 
ment, action, and emotion. 

In a later work, Joan of Arc Listening to the Voices (Fig. 18:10), Rude, 
combines this emotional treatment wath Gothic Revival subject matter. 
Executed originally in 1845 for the gardens of the Luxc'inbourg Palace, it 
has now' found its way into the T^ouvre. Both tli(' Departure of the Volunteers 
and Joan of Arc show how elos('ly th(' two n'vivals w'ere intertwined and 
how the attitude of the artist and his tn'atinent of his material were really 
far more important than whethc'r his subject was drawn from ancient Rome 
or medic'val Franc('. H(' rc'pn'sents the maid of Orleans in peasant costume 
w'ith a suit of armor at her side. The dual aspects of her nature are thus 
.suggested and her iniu'r tc'iision is shown as she strains to hear the super¬ 
natural voices that direct her activitic's. By trying to capture the intangilih' 
sounds of thes(' fu'avenly voice's as .she listens quiveringly W'ith upraised 
tu'ad, Rude strains his marble medium to its expre.ssive limits. 

Rude, wiio had grown uj) during the days of the Revolution, was always 
thoroughly in sympathy with the spirit of his time. He accepted exile in 
Belgium in 1815 rather than live under a Bourbon ruler. Action was his 
aesthetic w'atclnvord. Fhe great thing for an artist,” he once said, “is to 
r/o.'' Some find his Departure of the Volunteers overcrowded, overloaded, and 
unbalanced. Others feel that this is justified by the .subject of a concerted 
uprising of the masses and that it finds unity in the direction of its movc- 
mt'nt. There is clearly no will toward classical repo.se in it, and its sheer 
eiK'rgy makes a clean break w'ith the academic tradition. By thus liberating 
sculpture from many outworn idioms and cliches. Rude should be given 
more credit than has hert'tofore been accorded him. In n'trospect he 
emerges more and more as the most important French sculptor of the 
period between 1830 and 1848. 
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ARCHITECTURE 

Vhc primary stimulus to the (Tothic Revival movement in architecture is 
found in the literary genre of the Gothic novel in England. One has but to 
review some of the titles of the novels and plays of the second half of the 
18th century there to realize what was afoot: 7he Ilaunled Pnory; The Horrid 
Mysteries^ Banditti^ or Love in a Labyrinth^ Raymond and Agnes^ or The Bleeding 
Nun of Lindenherg; and Horace Walpole’s novel The Castle of Otranto^ sub¬ 
titled A Gothic lale^ which appeared in 1764 and proved to be highly in¬ 
fluential. These stories were laid in settings consisting of large baronial 
halls and decayed abbeys, equipped liberally with mysterious traixloors, 
sliding panels, creaking postern gates, animated suits of armor, and se- 
pulc’hral voice's emanating from ancient tombs. Such scenes serve'd as 
bac kdrops Ibr the injured innocence of fragile and helpless heroine's and 
the intrepid, if somewhat reckless, courage of dashing heroes. The.se tales 
played their part in the redefinition of the word Gothic—w^hveh Voltaire 
had called a fantastic com})ound of rudcmc'.ss and filigrc'e*—into something 
more rc'dolc'iit of the mystical, tingc'd with weirdnc'ss, and bordering on 
(he fantastic. These imaginary castlevs of the novc'ls first took on concrete 
form in England as the' architectural whims of wealthy eccentrics. VVali)olc, 
tlie wc'll-tcj-do son of a powerful prime minister, indulgc'd his fancy in a 
ic\sidencc that gave its name to one aspect of this style, ‘'Strawberry Hill 
Golhick.” Anothc'r wealthy individual, William Bc'ckford, had the archi- 
t('('t James Wyatt construct him a rc'sidencc* he called Fonthill Abbc'y 
(Fig. 18:11). Its huge central towc'r ro.se over a spacious interior hall that 
was ai)proached by a ma.ssive stairca.se (Fig. 18:12). 'i'he rest of the interior 
was a labyrinth of drafty corridors that provided the wall space for the' 
proprietor’s collc'ctions of pictures and tapestries as well as a suitable setting 
for his melancholy musings. In his frenzy to have it completed, he drove 
the workers day and night to the point where, in their haste, th(*y neglected 
to [irovide an adequate foundation for the tower; and, like* the dream castle 
it was, it fell to the gnmnd in 1823. However, since ruins at the time were 
greatly in demand as residence's, this catastrophe served only to enhance its 
value and make it the more desirable. 

The movement steadily gained in momentum until by the end of the 18th 
century Jane Austen was satirizing it deliciously in her nov^el Norlhanger 
Abbey, All this laid the foundation for the huge success of Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels, which, when translated into French beginning in 1816, in turn 
prepared the way for the popularity of the romances of Hugo and Dumas. 




Fig. 18:13. Barry. Houses of Parliament. 940' long. 1840-1860. London (Courlcsy British 
Information Services) 


Among the surviving English architectural counterparts of this literary 
phase are the Houses of Parliament (Fig. 18:13), begun by Sir Charles 
Barry in 1839, and the New Law Courts by Street, both of which are 
familiar landmarks in the London of today. Significantly too, the Gothic 
Revival style is found in New York, where the spines of IVinity Church 
(1839-1846), designed by LIpjohn, arc overshadowed now by the more* 
materialistic aspirations of Broadway's skyscrapers. l\vo churches by Ren- 
wick furnish further examples - Grace Church in the Bowery of 1845, and 
the well-known St. Patrick’s Cathedral on Fifth Avenue, which was begun 
in 1850. The movement widens on the American scene with the many 
cottages, castle residences, and railroad stations; later even some college 
campuses succumbed to the lure of the Gothic in their desire to be identified 
with ancient and honorable cau.ses. 

On the other side of the Rhine, the young poet Goethe, under the guid¬ 
ance of his university mentor Gottfried Herder, was writing in praise of the 
builder of the Strasbourg Cathedral, Erwin von Steinbach, as early as 
1772. The book was significantly entitled, Von deulscher Baukunst {Of German 
Archilecture). Later he placed his version of the medieval Faust legend in 
thoroughly Gothic surroundings. In both England and Germany, this new 
interest in the Gothic had distinctly nationalistic overtones. Both countries 
claimed the style as their own invention, and to them it was a conscious 
departure in their cultural orientation from the Greco-Roman world of 
antiquity as well as some of the more recent phases of the Mediterranean 
tradition. In England it was closely bound up with the wave of prosperity 
caused by a great industrial expansion, a glowing national pride, and a 
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reaction against the Napoleonic dreams of an empire that had threatened 
their own. A reassertion of the separation of the Church of England from 
Rome took shape in the Oxford movement, which demanded veering away 
from Greco-Roman archit('ctural forms as essentially pagan, and restora¬ 
tion of medieval liturgies that, in turn, need(‘d appropriate Gothic settings. 

In Germany it took the form of a vision of past national glory associated 
with that country’s entrance upon the European scene under Charlemagne, 
whom the (i(‘rmans ad(j|)t(‘d as a national h('ro under the name of Karl der 
Grosse. I'he relati\’e security and eminence under the rule of the Holy 
Roman lanpire continued intermittently up to the reign in the 16th 
c('ntury of the ITabsburg Charles V, the last of the powerful emperors. I’he 
past thus played an important rol(‘ in the 19th-century revival of German 
|)ower, based as it was on the remembrance oi* an cm[)ire dominated from 
the north. Stung into action by its abolition under Napoleon, German 
nationalism hTiTumted during th(‘ 19th century until it matured into the 
ratlu'r heady wine of Bismarck’s stat(‘smanship, th(' aroma of which re¬ 
minded 'J’eutonic connoisseurs of the heroic bouquet of such ancient vin¬ 
tages as those' of Allila, Alaric, and Barbarossa. 

From the Re'uaissance on through the Aristocratic Barocjue tradition and 
the 18th century, French art was clo.sely bound to the traditional (ireco- 
Roman forms. During tlie Revolution of 1789 and its aftermath, a wave of 
anticlericalism led to the actual destruction of some medieval buildings as 
symbols of the old church domination and the new freedom. The Roman 
Revival under the First Empire continued it through the early yc'ars of th(* 
F'th century, and, though weakened under the Bourbon restoration, it had 
at least official approval right up to the July Revolution. Underneath the 
political surface, however, the destruction of medieval monuments had in¬ 
directly stimulated certain groups to f^rcserve some parts of these works in 
museums. When the glories of their own iru'dieval pa.st were brought to 
the attention of some Frenchmen, at a time when the popular wave of Neo- 
medieval enthusiasm was gathering such momentum in England and Ger¬ 
many, it was bound to lead to some form of expression in their country. 

In France, contrary to the prevailing religious climate of England and 
Germany, there was little anti-Roman Protestanti.sm. Even Napoleon found 
it politically expedient to make a concordat with the Vatican and to be 
crowned in the sacred Gothic precincts of Notre Dame in Paris in the 
presence of the Roman Pontiff. Since the power of the French state was such 
that it was able to withstand foreign pressure even at the time of the 
Revolution and later to embark on the conquest of the continent under 
Napoleon, there was no national inferiority complex to be taken into ac¬ 
count. Very significantly it was not until French national power had been 
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thoroughly subdued under the coalition that defeated Napoleon, and not 
until the last of th(' ancient branch of the Bourbons had been swept from 
the tot((Ting throne of his ancestors, that the Gothic Revival took a firm 
hold on the French mind and imagination. Evtm then it endured officially 
less than a generation—that is, between the Revolutions of 1830 and 1848, 

Not being confronted with the populational stress(‘s that characterized 
England at this time, France had little need of new churches. The Jesuits 
had diligently seem to the construction of many churches in the 17th and 
18th centuries, and neither an enlargement of the population nor any new 
wave of religious enthusiasm created the n(‘(‘d for more. Instead, the prin¬ 
cipal energy associat(‘d with the mov'^ement was expended in the preserva¬ 
tion of the many fine existing examples, and the precise scholarship of the 
French academic minds found ready outlet in the ('stablishment of the new 
science of medieval archeology, which led to the rec'onstruction of such 
buildings as the Gathedral of Notre Dame and Ste.-Chapelle in Paris 
and the Carcassonne castle on the southern border n(‘ar the Pyrenees. The 
lead(T among this new group was \'iollet-l(*-Duc whose* skilk'd restorations, 
and the collection of essays he published in the form of a dictionary, raised 
him to prominence.^ In this work he brought to attention the engineering 
logic of the* medicv^al builders and demonstrated that in the organic' cjuality 
of Gothic architecture in its prime every stone had a functional purpose, 
and in its pc'riod of fkm'scence even the decorative details served in the 
structural aspc'ct of the building. That (everything was nceeessary and noth¬ 
ing used only for effect, not only revised 19th-century thought but even 
laid one' of the bases for the 2()th-ccntury return to functional building. 
The po|)ular enthusiasm for these projects was fanned to flame by N’ictor 
Hugo's romance Notre Dame de Paris in which the cathedral itself is the real 
hero of the' book. It appeared in France in 1831 and is known to the Eng¬ 
lish-speaking world as the llunchhack of Notre Dame, Support in official 
circle's was forthcoming fre^m Guizot, the historian turnc^d prime minister 
under Louis Philippe. It was he who founded the Commissio?? pour la Con¬ 
servation des Monuments Historiques in the year 1837. Here again the Gothic 
movement was ass(K:iated with the revival of patriotic and nationalistic 
sentiment. It had arrivc'd at last on its true home soil, channeling the 
national eruTgies into new flights of imagination and providing the French 
mind with an escape from its recent dreams of Roman imperial glory fol¬ 
lowed by the rude awakening of the Napoleonic defeat. 

As comparatively latecomers on the Gothic Revival scene, the French 
architects were still in no hurry to leave their reconstructions and design 
new buildings. The advantage was theirs when they did so, however, 




since they could review all the previous experiments and avoid the follies 
associated with some of the excesses that charac terizc'd the movement els(*- 
vvhere. T hough planned long before, it was not until two decades after th(‘ 
early activities of Victor Hugo, Delacroix, and Berlioz that Paris ground 
was broken in 1846 for the Church of Stc.-Clotilde (Fig. 18:14). Designed 
by Francois Christian Gau, a native of Cologne but a naturalized French¬ 
man, the project was completed after his death by Theodore Ballu. The 
dedication took place in 1857 and the building was completed two years 
later. Although Ste.-Clotildc was built principally of white stone, the dis¬ 
tinctive technical innovation was in the use of cast-iron girders in the 
vaulting to assure strength and durability. To be sure, they were disguised 
by stone blocks, but the fact that a building of medieval d(!sign used ma¬ 
terials developed by the 19th-century Industrial Revolution was sufficient 
to arouse much interest on the part of contemporary architects. 

Based on Gothic models of the 14th century, the ground plan consists 
typically of a nave some 111 feet in length, with vaulting rising 85 feet 
over it; two side aisles; a transept 121 feet in width; a choir 65 feet long; 
an ambulatory; two sacristies; and five apsidal chapels. The space of the 
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richly ornamented fagade is divided by four buttresses into ihrc'c parts, 
each with an entrance' portal. Those on the sides have tympanums showing 
the martyrdom of St. Valery and the baptism of Clo\-is in sculptured r(*lief. 
The approaches to the portal have niches containing standing figures (if 
the Merovingian saints who were associated with the earliest history ol 
French nationhood. These include saints C(‘saire, Mauric(', Martial, Reini, 
Benoit, Radegonde, Sigisrnond, and Ste. (ieneviev'e, patroness of Paris. The 
tympanum over the central portal contains a figure ol' Christ on the cross 
with female' figuiTs on either side personifying Gospel and Synagogue, to¬ 
gether with the' traditional repn'sentations of the \"irgin and St. John. 
Immediately above in the triangular gable is a large rc'lief of the risen 
Christ showing his wounds, with angels on either side bearing the insignia 
of the passion. Still higher and above the rose window is another gable 
between the spires that is topped by a statue of Ste. Clotilde hersell'. 'Fhese 
twin octagonally shaped stone spin's are [lerl'orated in the manner of those 
at Strasbourg, Burgos, and Cologne and rise to a height of some' 235 feet. 

The interior is lighted by a clearstory with as many as 60 stained glass 
windows, which carry out the iconographical sch('m(' promised by the' 
sculptures of the fagade. The representations t(*ll tlu' Ic'gendary stori('s of 
Ste. Clotilde and some of her contemporaries, St. Vak'ry, St. Martin of 
Tours, St. Remi, and two of her children who were canoniz(xl, S(. Cloud 
and Ste. Bathilde. I'he choir is the setting for a large three-manual organ 
with an elaborately carvc'd case in the Gothic manner. It was here that the' 
distinguisluxl eompo.sc'r Cesar Franck presidc'd from the year 1872 until 
his death, and here that he made his famous imjirovisations. 

"^J’hc dedication of a church to a Merovingian saint connected with the 
early history of Paris was entirely in the spirit of that part of the Gothic 
R('vival movement which appealed so strongly to nationalistic s('ntimcnt. 
While the source of Glotildc’s life is to be found in the writings of Ciregory 
of Tours and other medieval chronicles, it was known to the Paris of this 
time through Guizot’s widely read History of France^ a book bast'd on his 
lectures of 1827- 1830 at the Sorbonne, which told of the country’s evolu¬ 
tion from the 5th century a. d. With the growing knowledge of the 19th- 
century historians, the beginnings of French nationhood could be traced 
to the early conquests of Clovis, who gathered the remnants of the Roman 
Empire in Gaul about him and united them into one kingdom. Further¬ 
more, the local civic pride of the Parisians was touched by the fact that 
Clovis and Clotilde considered their city even at this early date as thexr 
royal seat. The dedication of an important new church to Ste. Clotilde, 
and that of the Sorbonne library to Ste. Genevieve, and the awakening 
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interest in St. Joan of Arc—all point to a growing consciousness of the 
medieval glory of trance’s national past. The choice of so many female 
saints is linked with the revival of the spirit of chivalry, which had its 
medieval precedent in the numerous Lady churches, such as the Notre 
Dames of Paris, Chartres, and Rheims. When the Church of Sle.-Clotilde 
is compared with such original Gothic monuments as these, however, it 
sc(‘ms studied, overly symmetrical, and academically frigid. But when it is 
viewed in the context of its times and combined with the reflections of the 
medieval fervor of Victor Hugo, the moving craftsmanship of Rude, the 
lively chromaticism of Delacroix’ painting, and the fantastic imagery of 
Berlioz’ music, it catches some rays of their glowing warmth and becomes 
at once both their worthy architectural companion and an important inci¬ 
dent in the unfolding of th(‘ whole Gothic Revival movement in Paris. 

POETRY 

Of the three great literary figures who influenced the writings of Victor 
Hugo at this lime, Dante and Shakespeare were out of the past, and only 
his elder contemporary Goethe came from his own time. All three were for 
him the sources of the grotesque elements that he professed to find every¬ 
where, “in the air, water, earth, fire those myriads of intermediate creatures 
which we find alive in the popular traditions of the middle ages; it is the 
grotesque which impels the ghastly antics of the witches revels, which gives 
Satan his horns, his cloven feet and his bat’s wings. It is tlu* grotesque, still 
(he grotesque, which now casts into th(! Christian hell the frightful faces 
which the severe genius of Dante and Milton will evoke. . . ^ Needless 

to say his understanding of his great predecessors involved a high degrc'C 
of selectivity. It was the Inferno section that he extracted out of Dante’s 
Divine Comedy. A poem he wrote in 1837 closely parallels the Dante jacture 
of Delacroix: “When the poet paints the image of hell,” he wrote, “he 
paints that of his own life.” The substance of the poem continues. “Beset 
by shades and specters, the poet must grope blindly through mysterious 
forests as weird forms bestrue his dark voyage. Lost amidst indecisive fogs, 
with each step he hears lamentations and the faint sounds of the grinding 
of white teeth in the black night. All the vices such as vengeance, famine, 
ambition, pride and avarice darken the scene still more. Farther on, the 
souls of those who have tasted the poison of cowardice, fear and treason are 
mingled with the grimacing masks of those whom hatred has consumed. 
The only light amidst this general gloom is the voice of the eternal artist, 
Vergil, who calls, 'Continue onward.’ ” ^ 
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In Prtrarch it was the triumph of Death that Hugo admired; in Boccac¬ 
cio, the vivid descriptions of the black f)Iague; in Shakespeare, the macalne 
scenes from Hamlet^ and the boiling and bubbling of the witches’ caldron 
in Macbeth; and in Goethe’s Fausl^ the descriptions of the Walpurgis-Night. 
Collectively they constitute a veritable carnival of the macabre, the hor- 
ribl(\ and visions of doom. The transition to this new psychology is ap¬ 
parent as c*arly as 1826 when he brought out a new edition of his Odes to 
which he added 15 Ballades, No. 14 of which was entitled “Witches’ Sab¬ 
bath.’’ This new orientation Hugo explains in his introduction. The odes, 
he wrote, included his purely religious insf)irations and personal expres¬ 
sions, which wer(‘ cast in classical meters. Those bearing the title of ballad 
have the character of caprice, and include pictorial fantasies, dreams, and 
legends of superstition. He tells of the latter coming to him under the in¬ 
spiration of the medieval troubadours, especially those Christian rhapsodies 
of epical nature that were chanted by the minstrels to the accompaniment 
of their harps as they wandered from one castle to another. 

I’he poem begins with a description of a Gothic church at midnight; the 
clock in the belfry tolls out 12, and the witching hour begins. Strange 
lights flash, the holy water begins to boil in the fonts, shrieks and howls are 
heard, and from all directions coiru' those who answcT vSatan’s call— 
specters, dragons, varnpirc's, ghouls, monstcTs, and the souls of the damned 
from their fresh-emptied tombs. While Satan sings a Black Mass, an imp 
reads the Gospel, and the whole fantastic congregation performs a wild 
dance. 

All in unison moving with swift-circling feet 
While satan keeps time with his crozicr’s beat, 

And their steps shake the arches colossal and high, 

Disturbing the dead in their tombs close by. 

The last two lines serve as a retrain and are repeated after each of the 
ten verses, two of which will suflTicc as samples. 

Come, he-goats profane, 

Come, lizards and snails. 

Come, serpents with scales, 

So fragile and frail. 

Burst into the fane! 

Let discord take wing. 

With melodious swing. 

Come, enter the ring, 

And repeat the refrain. 

And their steps shake the arches colossal and high, 

Disturbing the dead in their tombs close by. 
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Trorn his tomb with sad moans 
Eacli false monk to his stall 
Glides, concealed in his pall, 

That robe fatal to all, 

Which burns into his l.)ones. 

Now a black priest draws nigh, 

With a flame he doth fly 
On the altar on high 
He th(* curst fire enthrones. 


The dawn whitens the arch(‘s colossal and gray, 

And dri\’es all the dc\ ilish re\'(dlers away; 

I'he dead monks retire to their grax es 'neath the halls, 

And veil their cold faces behind their dark palls. 

For his introduction and n^frain Hugo uses a dual rhyming scheme, aa, 
bb, cc, and so on. That of the intervening verses, howex er, is based on a 
variant of an old medieval triple-rhyming pattern recalling that of the 
13th-c('iitury Dies Irae (p. 322), which is still an important part of the 
ll(‘quiem Mass. The first, fifth, and ninth lint's rhyme, whilt! two grou|)s 
of tripl(‘ rhyme art' plact'd l)etween them to make a pattern of a, bbb, a, 
ccc, a. The Dies Irae had math' an earlier appearance in the church scene 
of (iO('tlK'’s Fausl, wIh'H' Margan't, aware of her forthcoming doom, hears 
the chorus intone th(' awesome lines (Fig. 18:5). FJoth the technique and 
iriiagery of Hugo’s ballad are related to the fantastic sections of Faust^ while 
eat li in turn have a common ancestor in the watcht's’ sct'ne from Shake¬ 
speare’s Maehelh. The similarity of metrical plan and black-magic imagery 
is unmistakable. Especially in the Walpurgis-Night scene from Faust^ one 
finds the same lilting language that is designed to charm the ear and 
stimulate the imagination rather than make logical sense. The scene is 
filled with witches riding ht'-goats and giant owls, the earth crawls with 
salamanders and coiling snakes, while bats fly around and glittering fire¬ 
flies provide the illumination. As Mephistopheles describt's the ghostly 
dance: 

They crowd and jostle, whirl, and flutter! 

They whi.sjK'r, babble, twirl, and splutter! 

They glimmer, sparkle, stink, and flare - 

A true witch-element! Beware! ’ 

The sources of Hugo’s inspiration are thus clear, and while he must be 
counted among the masters of language and the outstanding literary 
figures, he was never a prime mover or noted for his originality. Highly 
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skilled as a manipulator of symbols and a master of poetic forms, he was 
able to give articulate expression to the changing voices of his time. In 
spite of all this verbal virtuosity and the uniform high quality of his output, 
he never succeeded in producing a poetic masterpiece that stood out abov(‘ 
all others. In his work all the ideas of his time arc mirrored in his unparal¬ 
leled rhetoric, and his voice is as typical as any within the framework of 
this period, llie brief but pungent reply of a modern critic pretty w(dl sums 
it up. When asked whom he considered the greatest French poet of the 
19th century, he answered, “Unfortunately, Victor Hugo.” 

MUSIC 

The salons of Paris during these days were populated with poets, play¬ 
wrights, journalists, critics, architects, painters, sculptors, musicians, and 
utopian political reformers without nunib(*r. Heinrich Heine, poet and 
journalist from north Germany, Chopin from Poland, Liszt from Hungary 

all mi.xed freely with the homegrown artists and intelh'ctuals, such as 
Hugo, Theophile Gautier, Lamartine, Chateaubriand, de Muss(‘t, Dumas, 
George Sand, and others. Social philosophers, such as Lamennais, Prou¬ 
dhon, Auguste Comptc, and Saint-Simon, gave a political tinge to the 
heated aesthetic debates. To this supercharged world Hector Berlioz must 
have appeared as an authentic apparition embodying in the flesh their wild¬ 
est dreams and nightmares. One contemporary described him as a young 
man trembling with passion, whose large umbrella of hair projected like a 
movable awning over the beak of a bird of prey. The German composer 
Robert Schumann saw him as a “shaggy- monster with ravenous eyes”; 
his personality as that of a “raging bacchant”; and spoke of his effect on 
the society of his times as being “the terror of the Philistines.” The suave 
and polished Felix Mendels.sohn on the other hand found his French col¬ 
league completely exasperating; and he continually reproached Berlioz 
because, with all his strenuous efforts to go stark raving mad, he never 
once really succeeded. 

Berlioz combined in one striking personality qualities that made him 
a great composer, the ranking orchestral conductor of his day, and a bril¬ 
liant journalist and aulobiographer. As a conductor he was the embodi¬ 
ment of the mad musician of popular imagination. His emotional fever 
chart looked like a psychiatrist’s nightmare. At the first performance of one 
of his overtures, when the orchestra failed to give him the effect he de¬ 
manded, he burst into tears, tore his hair, and fell sobbing on the kettle¬ 
drums. His Memoirs are stylistically a literary achievement of the first 
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magnitude and rank with the top few autobiographies of world literature. 
From this lively source one gathers that his development proceeded in a 
series of emotional shocks that he received from his first contacts with the 
literature and music of his time. The fires of his explosive imagination were 
ignited one after the other by Goethe’s Faust^ which resulted in his oratorio 
the Damnation of Faust; the poetry of Byron, which became the symphony 
for viola and orchestra, Harold in Italy; and Dante’s Divine Comedy, which 
was sublimated into his great Requiem, In music it was first Gluck, then 
Weber, and he said that he had scarcely recoverc'd from tlu'sc when he 
‘'beheld Beethoven’s giant form looming over the horizon. The shock was 
almost as great as that I had received fnjrn Shak('sp(‘ar(\ and a new world 
of music was revealed to me by the musician, just as a new universe of 
poetry had been opened to me by the poet.” ^ It was, of course, the Bee¬ 
thoven of the Eroica, Pastoral, and Ninth symphonies. To a milder extent the 
literary figures of X'ergil, Walter Scott, and Victor Hugo made up the more 
distant claps of thunder in his creative brainstorms. 

He even insisted on actually living out his enthusiasms to an alarmingly 
realistic degree. He fell violently in love with the Irish actress who was 
playing the feminine leads in the Shakespearean troupe that was so suc¬ 
cessful in the Paris season of 1827. After a desperate romance leading both 
to the brink of suicide, he finally married the one whom he thought of as 
Juliet and Ophelia all wrapped up in one beautiful feminine package. 
When his wife turned out to be merely the actress Miss Harriet Smithson, 
now Mine. H. Berlioz, he wrote with acute anguish to a friend: “She’s an 
ordinary woman.” The cold dawn of disillusionment brought years of per¬ 
sonal misery, compensated for by some happier results on the musical side. 
For all his external flightiness, his literary, musical, and human loves w(Te 
completely enduring; and he carried them with him to the end of his life. 
Fhere we find him still musing on the “mild, affable, and acc(\ssible” figure 
of Vergil; on Shakespeare, “that mighty indifferent man, impassable as a 
mirror”; on Beethoven, “contemptuous and uncouth, yet gifted with such 
profound sensibility”; and on Gluck, “the superb.” 

Berlioz’ autobiographical Fantastic Symphony, first performed in the year 
1830, contains a complex of many ideas he gathered from the musical and 
literary atmosphere that surrounded him. In the detailed programmatic 
notes he wrote for it, it is clear that he took the idea of poisoning by opium 
in the first movement from De Quincey’s Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater, which had appeared shortly before in a French translation by Alfred 
de Musset. The musical form of this movement with its Largo introduction 
and the Allegro agitato e appassionato assai continuation is in the Beethovenian 
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symphonic tradition. Its principal claim to technical originality is in the 
use of an idee fixe, or fixed idea (below), by which Berlioz conveys the idea 
of his beloved who is everywhere present and colors his every thought. 


Fixed Idea, or Leading Melody, from Fantastic Symphony Berlioz 
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The metamorphosis of the theme on its apf)earanc*e in each of the move¬ 
ments fulfills a dual purpose—that of providing a seniblan('(' of unity in 
the sequence of genre ])ieces, and, by its mutations, of expn'ssing the 
necessary dramatic progress. It is varied in each of its reappearances and 
provides the listener with tlu' ne(*(‘ssary continuity to build up the* image of 
a dramatic character through the as.sociative process. All evid(‘nce, how¬ 
ever, points to the fact that this specific programme was writlt'n later than 
most of the music, which was apparently conceived for quit(‘ another 
purpose. 

Gerard cle Nerval’s prose translation of Goethe’s Femst had appeared late 
in the year 1827 and was the direct insjaration for Berlioz’ Eioht Scenes from 
Faust. Since most of the movements of the* Fantastic Symphony were being 
written at the same time, this alone would indicate' a connection in the 
creative process. Berlioz was among the earliest to attempt a realization of 
Goethe’s great drama in music. An opera by Spohr had appeared in 1816, 
but the well-known one by Gounod was many years later. A secular 
oratorio by Schumann, a Faust Symphony by Liszt, and a Faust Overture by 
Wagner are but a few of the many subsequent works on this theme. The 
subject of Faust was in the wind, and the stages of London, Paris, and other 
Continental cities rang with the echoes of the many versions of this subject 
in dramatic and ballet form. The Paris opera alone had accepted no less 
than three librettos that were waiting to be commissioned. It is known that 
Berlioz was angling for one of these, and this fact further fortifies the case 
for the common source of inspiration for the Damnation of Faust and the 
Fantastic Symphony. Since the desired commission was not forthcoming, those 
parts projected for a Faust ballet became instead the movements of the 
Fantastic Symphony, 

The reveries and passions of the first movement are certainly Faustian 
in a general, if not specific, sense. Every Faust ballet of the time contained 
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a gay dance sequence for the Auerbach Cellar scene, and the second move- 
merit of the Symphony, called the Scene at the Ball, was probably firsl 
written for Auerbach’s Cellar. 1 he (‘xternal and internal storms of the third 
inovem('nt, the Scene in the Country, bring out the benign as w^ell as the 
malignant aspects of the Faustian conception of natun*. The closest cor- 
r(‘spondence, however, comes in the climactic final movi'inimts wIktc* the 
relationship is quite unmistakable'. The fourth, the grim March to the 
Scaffold, was probably composed first as the execution scene where Mar- 
gari't pays the penalty for the dual crimes of matricide and infanticide. In 
th(' symphony it becomes a musical nightmare ol‘ the first ord('r in which 
the hero, autobiograjjhically lierlioz himself, marches in grotesque rhythms 
to his own doom. As other writc'rs hav(* f)ointed out, this scene may wt*ll 
have bec'n suggested to Berlioz by the unfortunate (execution of the gifted 
young poet Andre C'henier, who met his death on the guillotine under 
Robespierre and thus b('carn(' the martyred |)oet of the Revolution. In the 
final bars of this mov^ement the* fixed ni(‘lodi(‘ idea is sounded in the high 
jiiercing registc'r of the clarinet. It is suddenly cut off to suggest th(' fall 
of the blade and th(' di'capitation of the hero. After a dull thud and a roll 
of the drums, the grimacing crowds roar their bloodthirsty approval of tlu' 
execution. 

The last movcmc'nts of both the early Eifilit Scenes from Faust and the 
Fantastic Symphony have to do w'ith the triumj)h of the exultant diabolical 
forces as they claim the souls of tlu'ir victims. The endings to Berlioz’ early 
works arc often the most wild and dissonant parts. No anliclimactic calms 
aft( r the storms, no carefully [)lanned resolutions, no safe havens after the 
shipwrecks. This symphony ends with a diabolical Witches’ Sabbath, just as 
Harold in Italy does with an Orgy of the Brigands. The grisly scene here is 
both the climax and the unre.solved end, and the movement that most 
fully justifies the title “fantastic.” It is divid(*d into three distinct sections. 
The first is introductory and begins with wild shric'ks for the piccolo, flute, 
and oboe, accompanied by the ominous roll of the kettledrums in bars 7 
and 8, which is echoed softly by the muted horns in bars 9 and 10 to suggest 
distance. After a repetition the tempo changes from Larghetto to Allegro 
and the idee fixe is heard (21 28). The ghostly appearance of the fixed 
melodic idea associated with his beloved in this final movement was un¬ 
doubtedly derived from the witches’ kitchen scene of Goethe’s drama 
where Faust has gone to have his form changed from that of old age back 
to young and lusty manhood, and where the conjuring up of the image of 
Margaret is a part of the proce.ss (Fig. 18:4). It is also related to the 
Walpurgis-Night scene where Margaret again puts in a brief appearance. 
Surely it is a novel notion that the winsome heroine, exemplified in previous 
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mutations as the embodiment of desirability, should now appear at the 
witches’ sabbath. Was she a witch all along and disguised only in his 
imagination in desirable human form? Or is this merely another manifesta¬ 
tion of her “bewitching” power? The entrance at this point of his beloved 
on her broomstic k, accompanied by a pandemonium of sulfurous sounds, 
is therefore somewhat unexpected. The hero, obviously Berlioz himself, 
gives a shriek of horror (29-39) as he witnesses her modulation from the 
previously chaste C major to the more lurid key of E flat. Her instrumental 
coloration, while still that of the pale clarinet, descends now in pitch to a 
new low and more sensuous regisU'r. After this shocking revelation she 
executes a few capers and subsides for the time being as the introduction 
concludes with bar 101. 

The second section is labeled Lontano (“in the distance”) and begins 
wdth the tolling of the chimes recalling the opening lines of Hugo’s ballad. 
After this signal for the unleashing of the infernal forces, the foreboding 
Dies hue is solemnly intoned, first by the brass instruments in unison oc¬ 
taves. In bars 127 146 it is in dotted half notes; next in bars 147 157 the 
rhythm is (|uickened into dotted cjuarters, then it becomes syncopated in 
triplet eighths (157- 162) and ends with an abrupt upward swish of the C 
scale. With the appearance here in syncopation and in such surroundings 
of this ancient and honorable Gothic liturgical melody, a solemn part of 
ev'ery Roman Catholic Requiem Mass, Berlioz fulfills the promise of his 
programme that he will make a “burle.sque parody” on the Dies Irae. Bed¬ 
sides serving Be'rlioz as a symbol conjuring up all the fire and brimstone 
aspects of medieval Christianity, it also introduces at this point a form of 
macabre humor. I’his parody of a sacred m(4ody caused considerable com¬ 
ment at the time. Schumann attributed it to Romantic irony, one of the 
few forms of humor tolerated in a style practiced by artists who took life 
and themselves with deadly seriousness. Another explanation, however, 
seems more logical and is to be found by applying a remark that Hugo 
made in his Preface to CromwelL “When Dante had finished his terrible 
Inferno,” he wrote, “and naught remained save to give his work a name, 
the unerring instinct of his genius showed him that multiform poem was 
an emanation of the drama, not of the epic; and on the front of that gigantic 
monument, he wrote with his pen of bronze: Divina Commedia.” ® Thus 
if Dante was justified in conceiving his Inferno as a comedy, albeit a divine 
one, then Berlioz could include the Dies Irae in this context. Even the devil 
is conceded to be a clever theologian, and in Goethe’s drama he is found 
in the sacred precincts of the church, whispering in Margaret’s ear as she 
listens to the choir chant the Dies Irae, This scene was also one of those 
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Delacroix chose for the subject of a lithograph (Fig. 18:5); and the image 
of satan saying Mass at midnight in the Gothic setting of Hugo’s poem, 
relate all th(‘se works to the same idea. 

The title of the final section, which begins with bar 241, is Roiide du 
Sabbat^ the same as that of Hugo’s poem, again showing the connc'ction 
with that ballad. A dance fragment hinted at previously now becomes the 
'‘Rondo of the Sabbath” theme and a four-bar i)hrase forming a fugue 
subject. The first entrance is for the cellos and double basses (241 244); 
this is followed by the violas (248-251); next for the first violins fortified 
by tlie bassoons (255-258); and the final entrance is scored for the w^ood- 
wind section and horns. These successive entries, each with a different in¬ 
strumental combination, mark Berlioz’ departure from th(' academic tra¬ 
dition of the linear fugue. Here he introduces the element of instrumental 
coloration into the usually austere fugal exposition. Other color combina¬ 
tions follow with melodic and chromatic variants of the subject in a fugal 
d(‘\'elopinent that has won the composer wide admiration. It must be noted 
that w4ien Berlioz is writing his wildest images, his mind is always in com¬ 
mand; and at the climax of such a work as this, he WTites a fugue without 
violating either the rules or sacrificing his expressive intentions. Afte^r the 
fugue on the dance theme has come to its climax with the entire string- 
section playing an extension of the subject (407-413), the Dies Irae makes a 
reappearance, and the two themes are woven together with great skill from 
bar 414 to the end. Som(! of Berlioz’ enthusiastic admirers have called this 
eontrainmtal section a double fugue. There is only one fugue, however, 
with the Dies Irae running along parallel to it. With the final blood-curdling 
shrieks and flying images, a compo.ser, perhaps for the first time in music 
history, has written a fugue that fulfills its literal meaning—that is, a 
flight. 

'I’he use of th(‘ Dies Irae became after this symphony a symbol of the 
macabn', and it has been used countless timt's since. Liszt’s Tolentanz for 
piano and orch(\stia is a s(‘t of variations on it, while it appears again in 
Cuistav Mahler’s symphonies and in one of Rachmaninoff’s variations on a 
theme of Paganini. With this movement Berlioz also established a style that 
brouglit the demonic element—and a chain of harmonic and psychological 
dissonances—into music to stay. Both Moussorgsky’s Night on Bald Mountain 
and Saint-Saens’ Danse Macabre are cut from the same cloth. One writer 
has even called this movement of Berlioz’ the first piec(' of Russian music. 
Some of Stravinsky’s wilder moments in the Fire Bird and the Rites of Spring 
would certainly seem to bear this out. Anyone, in fact, who knows this 
movement well can hardly be shocked by the dissonances of modern music. 
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As a composer Berlioz was one of the first to build up his musical forms 
by the use of tone color. The only way to understand his music is to hear 
it in all the full richness of its instrumental sound. His scores can never be 
transcribed successfully for piano or any other medium. In addition to the 
incomparable richnt'ss of his orchestral palette, the sheer quantitative 
weight he added to the ensembles of his day is nothing short of s[)ectacular. 
Since he seldom composc'd in any but the largest forms, and dedighted in 
the use of orchestral and choral combinations of extraordinary complexity, 
his works have received from his tiiru' to ours all too few performances. 
Even today it is diflicult to assemble all the necessary forces, and the de¬ 
mands his works make on the time and elTort of th(‘ {)(Tforiners are con¬ 
siderable. In his gigantic Requiem^ for instance, he employs an immense 
principal orchestra, a chorus of 500, a tenor soloist, and four huge brass 
bands. The latter were plac(‘d facing the four points of the compass, so as 
to suggest vast space and to enhance their acoustical effect when they 
sound the call for Judgment Day. All this, plus such additional eOcets as a 
battery of 16 kettledrums, caused the new^spapers to comment the day fol¬ 
lowing the first performance, that Paris had not heard such a volimu' of 
sound since the fall of the Bastille. 

There is always something of the conqueror about Berlioz as he mar¬ 
shaled his orchestral forces in such a composition as this. Each orchestra 
had its own conductor and the chorases were signaled by commanders of 
le.sser rank, with all of them taking their cues from th(‘ generalissimo him¬ 
self, who appeared in the role of a musical Napoh^on storming over the 
battlefield. Berlioz was the first of the great orchestra conductors and the 
prototype of the great maestros of our day. No wonder his contemporaries 
did not know how to take him and found both his personality and his 
compositions somewhat difficult to absorb. He always reminded them of 
something monstrous, and it remained for Heinrich Heine to find the most 
apt way of putting this into words. “Here is the wingbeat that reveals no 
ordinary songbird,” he wrote, “it is that of a colossal nightingale, a lark 
the size of an eagle, such as must have existed in the primeval world.” 

IDEAS: FORWARD AND BACKWARD TENDENCIES 

The constellation of ideas that formed in the skies over the first half of the 
19th century was made up of many more stars than just the Roman and 
Gothic Revivals. Together with the digging of still other styles out of the 
past, they constituted but one aspect of a highly complex and interrelated 
pattern. If these two revivals have been dwelt upon at greater length in 
these pages, it was because of their acceptance in official circles; because 
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they were more sharply locused and less diffused in time and place than 
some of the others; and because the method of concentration employed may 
shed light when beamed at the other tendencies of the time. Limitation of 
space forbids going into all the forces and counterforces that run con¬ 
currently with these revivals, and which are also important if the entire 
panorama is to be seen. In temporal terms their seeds can be traced back 
to th(' middle of the 18th century, while the decaying fragrance of their 
fruit still lingers on well into our own time. They are present throughout 
this 20()-year span, though they arc not always championed with equal 
(Mithusiasm. Some of the ideas have had a vigorous growth and a produc¬ 
tive maturity, and some have been dropped altogether; others have dcvel- 
ofK'd spasmodically, while still others have shown a pattern of endurance 
sufficic'nt to insure their survival until the present lime. The soil from 
which they si)rang and which w^as th(' cause of their growth was the social 
decay of an aristocratic class that had grown increasingly indifTerent to its 
responsibilities. J he luTcditary control of public institutions and the priv- 
ik'ged position of this class was challenged by a vigorous and rising middle 
class. 

I’he eff ect of this shift of ruling classes was a change in the patrons for 
whom th(' buildings were built, the statues carved, the pictures painted, 
and the music composed. 'Lhe arts were no longer produced mainly for a 
small but intelligent group of aristocrats; instead they were for a larger 
and more inchoate bourgeoisie. Innesse, subtlety, and intellectual grasp of 
complex forms could no longer be anticipat'd by the artist in his audience. 
He had now to exhort, astonish, charm, and astound. Under the new 
system an architect could no longer count on one patron for a single large 
project but had to cater to the many with smaller buildings involving many 
different styles and tastes. Painters and sculptors began to work in a 
variety of genre forms, while poets and musicians likewise revealed the 
fragmentation of their world view by writing shorter works and generally 
showing their unwillingness to conceive or present their world as a system¬ 
atic whole. Even when such composers as Berlioz did write symphonies, 
the results were no longer all-embracing universal structures like Beetho¬ 
ven’s but collections of genre pieces strung together by a programme or 
some recurrent motive to give them at least a semblance of unity. 

The attitudes that aflect the arts both directly and indirectly arc grouped 
in the tendencies toward acceptance of the realities of the Revolutionary 
Period on one hand, and the various escapes from reality into fanciful 
flights of the imagination on the other. The former embraces the pro¬ 
gressive social and economic gains that were the consequences of the po¬ 
litical and industrial revolutions, the increased freedom of individual 
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expn'ssion, the growth (3f self-governiiu*nt, and the rise of nationalism. 'J'he 
obverse side of this coin of sociological and technological advanceiiu'nt is 
seen in the many escape' mechanisms, such as the revivals of past periods, 
the back-to-nature movement, the cull of local color, and exoticism. In 
order to touch ('ven briefly on the principal ones, they are n'duced for the 
sake of convenience to the ideas of progress. Romantic individualism, and 
nationalism on one side; and the revivals ol* th(' past, back to nature, and 
exoticism on the other. 

Progress 

The intensity of the force of social progress can be measured by the rapid 
rise and overthrow of the various forms of governiiu'nt in France during 
the 6()“year period from 1780 to 1848. Betwe(*n an absolute' monarchy and 
a commune, Paris experienced a Revolutionary rc'ign of tc'rror, a rc'public, 
an empire, a royal restoration, and a constitutional monarchy. While these' 
social uplu'avals were making the' lu'adlines, an e\'('n more powe'rful and 
radical change was making itself felt by means of the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion. 'Fhe growth of factorie's employing the' new mac'hine methods of 
production meant the shift from an agrarian to an urban economy and the 
migration of large numbers of people from the farms to the citie's. While 
the 18th-century worker had been able to weigh the tangible produce of 
his farm or take satisfaction in the completion of a pair of handmack' shoes, 
his 19th-C(mtury counterpart .sold the intangibk* element of his time in 
return for a more precarious and fragmentary state' of living. 

The application of the new scientific knowledge to industrial [)rogress 
opened up many new possibilities in the arts. New materials, such as cast 
iron, facilitated the rapid construction of buildings as well as furnished the 
means by which complicated decorative devices, hitherto made laboriously 
by hand, could be reproduced cheaply to satisfy the demand for the pic¬ 
turesque. Painters were likewise indebted to science for the development of 
chemical pigments. Synthetic products began to replace the old ground 
minerals and often resulted in greater brilliancy and intensity than the 
genuine product. New low-cost pictorial processes, such as lithography 
and the print, made it po.ssible for such artists as 19elacroix to find a 
new public and a wider distribution for their pictures. The new facilities 
provided by the mechanical printing press brought about the mass distri¬ 
bution of newspapers, novels, and sheet music. Cast-iron frames instead 
of wooden ones for pianos meant that pianists could have larger and more 
durable instruments as well as ones that stayed in tunc over longer periods 
of time. The invention of new valve mechanisms for brass instruments and 
the comparative standardization of their manufacture made it possible 
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for such coinpu.sers as Berlioz to demand certain instrumental effects in 
ihcir orchestrations with a reasonable insurance of getting them. In this 
resjject the artists showed themselves perfectly willing to use the new 
teehntjlogical i)roeesses for the distribution of their pictures, poetry, novels, 
and musical compositions in order to reach as wide an audience as possible. 

In addition to the acceptance and exploitation of these technical aids, 
there were olh(‘r instances when the artists were also willing to incorporate 
the events and spirit of the time in their work. .Shortly after the French 
Revolution, David painted several pictures treating contemporary events 
in an epical manner—the Oalh in the Tennis Court, the Assassination of Ararat, 
and the Death of Joseph Bara, a young flag bearer in the Revolutionary 
army. Under Napoleon this had continued with his Bonaparte on Mount St. 
Bernard (F’ig. 17:9), Coronation {Le Sacre) (Fig. 17:10), and the Distribution oj 
the Eagles. Napoleon was also accompanied on his campaigns by Baron 
Gros who sketched and painted many battle scenes on the spot. This style 
was continued with Gericault’s Baft of the Medusa (1819), a picture based 
on the story of a shipwreck reported in the Paris press; Delacroix’ APassacre 
at Scio (1824), an event in the Greek struggle for independence against the 
Turks; and, of course, his Liberty Leading the People (Fig. 18:1), an incident 
in the Revolution of 18.30. In the days of the July monarchy, Daumier 
ruthlessly expo.sed the foibles of the new ruling middle class in such litho¬ 
graphs as the Ijigislative Body (Fig. 18:15). Like Hogarth before him, 
Daumier faced the reality of the printing press and drew pictures for the 
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daily journals of Paris, which are the prototypes of the newspaper cartoons 
of today. There was also a whole genre of‘‘call-to-arms” pictures, of which 
Rude’s Departure of the Volunteers (Fig. 18:9) on the Arc de Triomphe is a 
sculptural example. This kind of artistic journalism also finds its way into 
music with such pieces as Louis Jadin’s Battle of Austerlilz^ and Beethoven’s 
Battle of Vittoria^ written in celebration of Wellington’s victory over Napo¬ 
leon. There is also no reason to exclude the latter’s Eroica Symphony from this 
contemporary frame of reference. 

Among the other innovations of the time was a noticeable tendency 
toward the development of color in the various artistic media, both for its 
own sake and for its capacity to convey symbolic meaning. For the archi¬ 
tects and the sculptors, this tendency assumed the form of the picturesque 
and the use of local color. Poetry, however, began to depend on th(‘ sounds 
of words and their appeal to the senses more than to the mind. Hugo’s 
“Witches’ Sabbath” with its patterns of repeated sounds and colors would 
be practically meaningless if this literary tone color were omitted. To D(‘la- 
croix, more than line or compo.sition, color w^as the dimension on which 
he depended for his intensity of expression. The only way to understand 
Berlioz is to hear the realization of his musical ideas in the original instru¬ 
mentation. He is a composer who defies transcription. If tlu' English horn 
solo in the Scene in the Country, the third movement of the Fantastic 
Symphony^ were to be played by a clarinet or any other instrument in the 
same range, his expressive intention would instantly vanish. Such an ex¬ 
ample reveals the extent to which Berlioz relied on the color of particular 
instruments; and in his hands instrumentation becomes a musical dimen¬ 
sion in itself, capable of carrying its own expressive weight independent of 
melody and rhythm. Both Delacroix and Berlioz base their styles [jrinci- 
pally on color. It was fortunate for the visual arts that Delacroix rejected 
the aesthetics of David and the academy, and that Berlioz devoted so much 
energy to the exploitation of the new instrumental colors that were avail¬ 
able. The important new element here, one which was to have interesting 
consequences on later developments in the arts, was the use of color and 
sonority for their own sake, and as a means of building up an elaborate 
and eloquent symbolic language. 

New also was the idea that an artistic opus was not a self-contained whole 
but shared many relationships internally as well as externally with other 
works of art. This began with the attempts by certain individual artists to 
overcome many of the arbitrary limitations and technical rules of their 
separate crafts. The literature of the period was filled with musical allu¬ 
sions, and musicians for their part were drawing on literature with full 
force for their programme pieces. The architects were called upon to build 
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dream castles out of the novels of Walpole, Scott, and Hugo; and it is 
diflicult to think of Delacroix’ painting or Berlioz’ music without Vergil, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, and Byron coming to mind. The effect on 
music was a host of new and hybrid forms, such as the programme sym¬ 
phony and the symphonic poem. The toncil art had been associated from 
its beginnings with words, and programme music was by no means an 
invention of the 19th century. No other period, however, built an entire 
style on this mixture. There is also a considerable distinction between the 
setting of words to music as in a song or the musical dramatization of a 
play in an opera, and basing a purely instrumental form on the spirit of 
a poem or the sequential arrangements of episodes taken from a novel. 
Overtures were now written not only to operas, but Berlioz began writing 
them to sucli novels as S(‘ott\s Waverly and Rob Roy. Mendelssohn wrote 
Sontj^s Widwut Wards for the piano leaving the imagination to supply the 
text. Berlioz' Fmitaslic Symphony and Harold in Italy are practically operas 
without words. In such lat<T works as the dramatic symphony Romeo and 
Juliet and the Damnation of Faust, which are scored for soloists and chorus 
as well as orchestra, he invents the concert opera in which the costumes and 
scc'iiery are left to the listeners imagination. This tendency continued until 
it reach(‘d a climax in Richard Wagner’s music dramas, which he con¬ 
ceived as Gesamtkunstwerke, or complete w'orks of art. 

Romantic Individualism and Nationalism 

This was also the age of the emancipation of the individual, and the era of 
th(' great man who climbed to the heights through his own efforts. Napo¬ 
leon had stamped his image on the period with his pr(*-eminence in the 
realm of military glory and statecraft, thus giving rise to the idea of similar 
dominating figures in the smaller worlds of letters, painting, sculpture, 
architecture, and music. Artists vied with each other in virtuosity and 
technical mastery for the top rung of the ladder in their respective fields. 
For sheer virtuosity in letters it would be difficult to exceed that ol Victor 
Hugo, who could write with mastery in any style. So also could Viollet-le- 
Duc and other architects duplicate any building in the history of archi¬ 
tecture; and the names of such performers as Paganini and Liszt as violin 
and piano virtuosos, respectively, arc legendary. All this was perhaps a 
positive assertion of the diminishing self in the face of growing social col¬ 
lectivization. Each work of art had a personal quality by being sifted 
through the imagination of distinctive individuals. It was no longer enough 
for an artist to be a craftsman, no matter how high the degree of his skill; 
he had also to be a great man, a prophet, a leader. It was consequently an 
age of autobiography, confessions, memoirs, portraiture, and showman- 
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ship. The will to biography, the necessity of living a “life,” sometimes took 
so much time it was actually a handicap to artistic production. More than 
in any other period there was an obligation for the artist to be a personality 
in the worldly sense in addition to his artistic activities. The plac(‘ of the 
artist in society was a matter of vital concern to such men as David and 
Beethoven, who combined the moralistic fervor of the Revolutionary 
thought with the feeling of social responsibility. David’s championship of 
the caus(' of art in the French legislature, and Beethoven’s behavior toward 
his patrons as their social equal, r(‘V(*al them both as mod('rn artists who 
placed the aristocracy of genius on a higluT plane than that of birth. 

The development of nationalism on the part of artists can be seen as an 
extension of this phenomenon of individualism. Na|)oleon had tried to ride* 
the wave of a social reve)lution toward the shores of a new inteTnational 
empire. But that Revolution had liberated tejo many individuals who were 
all clamoring for expression, and his ship was wre'cked on the rocks of 
nationalism. The immediate cause of the Clothic Re^vival in England and 
GeTinany was the distrust of the Fre'nch Revolution and their oppeDsition 
to Napoleon’s dream of a new Roman Fanpire. TIk* struggle against 
Napoh'on thus bc'came a vicarious re-enactmc*nt of the battles of tin* 
northern trilx's against the encroachiiKnts of the ancic'nt Roman Empin*, 
which was reasserting itself once more in disguised political, religious, and 
aesthetic forms. The great individual could not exist in a social or political 
vacuum. Byron, Delacroix, and others lent their energies and talents to 
the cause of liberating an oppressed people from the tyrant’s yoke. Whether 
an artist c onceived of himsc'lf in classical terms as a Prometheus, or in the 
medieval vocabulary as a knightly champion of the' weak against the strong, 
was not too important. He simply needed a geographical sounding board, 
local color, and a linguistic medium suited to his creative nec*ds. One could 
find it in folk talc\s and ballads of a particular locale; another in collections 
and variations of Spanish epics, Scottish ballads, German fairy talcs; still 
othc'rs in the writing of Italian symphonies, Hungarian rhapsodies, and 
Pc^lish mazurkas. In this light, nationalism, like the medic’val revival, was 
a northc^rn declaration of cultural independence from the Mediterranean 
tradition, tied up in the immediate sense in England and Germany with 
the opposition to Napoleon’s new Roman Empire. Berlioz’ nationalism is 
expressed in a more subtle way, but his operas without words, concert 
operas, and music dramas were as distinct a departure from the prevailing 
Italian operatic tradition as were those of Weber in Germany. 

While these positive forces and contemporary aspects were highly im¬ 
portant, they by no means account for all or even a substantial part of the 
artistic output of the period. There was, in fact, a growing gulf between 



Fig. 18:16. Constable. Salisbury Cathedral from the Bishop's Garden. 34)4*'x 4354’^. 

1826. Coityright The I'rick Colicction, New York 

the realities of the early industrial age and the expressive tendencies in the 
arts. In recognition of the new technologies an Ecolc Polytechnique had 
been established in 1794 by the Revolutionary government. Napoleon, 
however, yielded to the advice of David and others and allowed the es¬ 
tablishment of a separate Ecole des Beaux Arts in 1806. By thus educating 
engin(>ers in one .school and architects in another, the construction tech¬ 
niques of building tended to be divorced from the stylistic aspects of archi¬ 
tecture. When the architects did begin to use cast iron, it was to build 
dream castles and Neo-rnedieval cathedrals; and when the musicians began 
to use th(‘ improved horns and trombones, it was to sound the call of 
Judgment Day and introduce a rain of Neo-medieval fire and brimstone 
into their symphonies. In general, then, the full significance of the new era 
remained for a later age to exploit. 

Other causes are to be found in the social attitudes of the time. After the 
glow’ing initial hopes for the ultimate freedom of man had been fanned to a 
fever pitch by the flames of the American and French Revolutions, a certain 
impatient reaction bordering on pessimism had set in, when the results 
failed to measure up to expectation. After the Revolution of 1830 and the 
last of the old line of Bourbons was overthrown, the French middle class 
were finally confronted with a king cast in their own image. When they 
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5 aw him in his frock coat, umbrella in hand, walking down the boulcvaixi 
in the direction of the Bourse, they were somewhat dismayed to find thcif 
their bourgeois monarch was —like themselves—stouter of figure than of 
heart, and again—like themselves—engaged in the pursuit of causes mon* 
materialistic than ideal. A bit appalled at what they saw, is it any wonder 
that they sought psychological compensation in the dreams of the more 
dashing royal personalities of th(‘ past, whose recklessness consisted of more- 
hazardous adventures than that of buying and selling shares on the stock 
exchange? How could King Louis Philippe, living in a palace replete with 
the bourgeois ( (^niforts of modern plumbing, compare in popular fancy 
with Joan of Arc’s dashing dauphin, living dangerously while being pur¬ 
sued by his remorseless enemies from one dank and drafty castle to another? 

The activ ities of Darwin's earthworms, for instance, were infinitely more 
useful than the sublirru- spectacle of one of Delacroix’ lions in mortal com¬ 
bat with a stallion. But how could the worms of the former capture the 
popular imagination as the lions of the latter did? A highly productiv^e 
factory or an ingenious city sewer system made infinitely duller pictures 
and poetry than the interiors of Oriental harems and the palm-lined shores 
of the RivTr Ganges. While willing to use the fruits of the Industrial Resolu¬ 
tion as aids in the production and disseanination of their artistic wares, the 
artists of the time were quhe convinced that the new technologies were not 
making their world more beautiful. Thus the conflict between usefulness 
and beauty began to be deeper and wider. Refusing to reconcile themselves 
to reality, the artists .sought ever more fanciful ways and means of avoiding 
the issue. Jliis is certainly not to be attributed to the fact that the artists 
were unaware of what was going on. As intellectuals they were better 
educated and informed than similar groups in other times had ever been. 
When employing their various escape mechanisms, they were perfectly 
awar(! of what it w-as they were escaping from. The cry for artists as well 
as their audiences became “Any time but now and any place but here”— 
provided, of course, that this applied only to the books they read, the 
pictures they saw, and the music they heard. 

The Revivals 

At the end of the previous chapter the foundation of the science of classical 
archeology was discussed in some detail. It was to be expected in the cir¬ 
cumstances that the revival idea should have begun with the Roman phase 
largely because so much more material for investigation was available. 
Through the efforts of Winckelmann, the spotlight had been turned on 
Hellenistic Greece. Then through the writings of Stuart and Revett and 
Lord Elgin’s passion for collecting, the Athens of the 5th century b. c. 
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began to come to light. Egyptian archeology brought a still more ancient 
civilization to notice, and so the search continued. 1'he Gothic Revival 
had brought about further scientific study of the Middle Ag(‘s, and as the 
medieval archeologists extended their studies, the glories of the Rornan- 
{‘sque and Byzantine styles were rediscovered. The list, however, docs not 
stop here. Architects, writ(‘rs, historical painters, and opera eomposcTs 
began to find congenial subject matter in the periods b(!tween the Middle 
Ages and their own time. In Paris the Library of St. Genevieve (Fig. 
19:13), and in Boston the Public Library were on the exterior at least 
revivals of the Rcnais.sancc; and, shades of the French Revolution, the 
Paris opera house, which was begun in 1861, revived the style of Louis 
XIV. Wagner composed an opera called Rienzi after a novel of Bulwer- 
I.ytton on a figure out of the Roman Renaissance, and Mendelssohn dis¬ 
covered the greatness of the oratorios of Bach and performed the Si. Mat¬ 
thew Passion in 1829 for the first time since the composer’s death. 

In retrospect the old controversy between classicism and th(‘ Romantic 
interest in the Middle Ages seems rather (quaint. Both were aspects of the 
same revival idea, and the artists who liv(‘d through the Napoleonic 
and post-Napoleonic generations employed both as subject matter with 
equal facility. John Nash, for instance, built himself a classical town house' 
in London and a Gothic castle in the country; Rude made statues of 
Roman nymphs and of Joan of Arc; Ingres painted the Apotheosis of llomer 
:^nd later a picture of the Maid of Orleans; Keats wrote' his “Ode on a 
(he'cian Urn” and also “St. Agnes’ Eve”; Hugo included classical odes in 
the same volume as his medieval ballads; Berlioz <idmircd Vergil quite as 
intensely as he did Dante, and wrote' the Trojans at Carthage, an opera based 
on the Aeneid, as well as his Reejuiern based on tlic Dies Irae. I'ejgcther with 
all the other revivals, the end result was simply a broad eclc'cticism whereby 
a virtuoso architect could build in any style, a paintc'r could do a portrait 
or a histcjrical canvas a la Titian or Rubens, a poet could duplicate with 
facility any form or metrical organization, and a composer e:ould pull out 
a Renaissance or a Baroque stop on his organ at will. 

Back to Nature 

Rousseau had sounded the clarion call of “back to nature” in the latter 
part of the 18th century. By so doing he challenged the urbane, civilized, 
aristocratic image of man with his projection of the noble savage whose 
rustic charm was achieved by shunning society altogether and communing 
with a nature unspoiled by human hands. For his own part Rousseau was 
perfectly willing to be received in courtly circles, and an unsophisticated 
little opera he wrote was performed for Louis XVI at Versailles with great 



Fig. 18:17. Nash. Royal Pavilion. 1818-1821. Brighton, England. Courtesy Metropolitan 
Museum, New York 

success. His ideas were partly rcs|X}nsibl(r for the rustic: cottage, complete 
with a dairy and mill, which Marie Antoinette had built for herself tht're 
amid the formal gardens of the palace. 

The back-to-nature idea took root and became one of the more popular 
19th-century escape mechanisms, particularly with that segment of ihc 
population who lived in the cities and dreamed of an idyllic country life 
they had no intention of living. 'I'hey delighted, howev’er, in reading poetry 
full of nature imagery as well as folk ballads and fairy tales. They hung 
pictures on the walls of their apartments and town homes that were painted 
by the English landscapists and the French painters of the Barbizon Forest. 
Constable’s Salisbury CathedralJrom the Bishop's Garden (Fig. 18:16) will serve 
as an example, and the many peasant scenes by Millet are all too familiar. 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony and Wagner’s Forest Murmurs, as well as 
dozens of piano pieces and songs, sounded the proper bucolic note in music. 
Weber’s opera Der Freischiitz, which had been the success of the 1826 season 
in Paris, brought out some of the darker aspects of nature. In it much is 
made of the sinister powers of the night, and the forces over which it rules 
arc effectively presented in the eerie Wolfs Glen scene. Nature, here, as 
well as in Goethe’s Faust was much more than idyllic, since it included all 
the terrifying elemental forces as well as the magical and fantastic. 
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Exoticism 

1 he rich perfumes of Oriental life found their way into the nostrils and 
thence to the thoughts of the intellectuals and artists beginning with the 
inid-18(h century. While shrewd busincs.smen were opening up new' mar¬ 
kets and tapping new sources of wealth, and religious missionaries were 
going forth from Europe to try to bridge the Christian and pagan worlds, 
the artists were busy capturing the popular imagination with scenes of 
c.Kotic mysteries associated with far-off lands and peoples. In England, 
drawing rooms were hung with wallpapers depicting scenes of mandarin 
China, and fashionable hostesses were pouring tea at Chinese Chippendale 
tables. The Prince Regent commissioned his architect in 1815 to start 
building him an Oriental pavilion at his favorite seaside resort of Brighton. 
John Nash, who had previously built an exotic country house for a gentle¬ 
man who had lived in India, came up with an Oriental fantasy in a style 
that was referred to at the time as “Indian Gothie.” The exterior (Fig. 
18:17) featured a multitude of minaret towers and several bulbous cupolas 
constructed over cast-iron frames. Under the large central dome was a spa¬ 
cious dining hall (Fig. 18:18), where each detail of the decorative scheme 
carried out the extravaganza, right up to the chandelier in the middle with 
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its g^iily pointed cast-iron dragons holding lotus lamps in their mouths. 

Schopenhauer's World as Will and Idca^ based on the Oriental philosoph) 
of the negation of the will, saw the light of day in 1819. Byron wrote hi^ 
poetic drama Sardanapalns (1821), which he based on Alexander the Great’s 
conqiK'st of the east; Delacroix used one of the scenes for his picture, the 
Death oj Sardanapalns (1827); while Berlioz took the last part for a cantata 
(1830). Hugo published a group of poems called Les Orienlales in 1829; 
Louis Philippe established the French Foreign Legion in 1831; and Barye 
was modeling wild animal figures, such as his Tig^er Devourinii^ a Crocodile 
(Fig. 18:19). The next year Delacroix returned from a visit to North 
Africa, where he had made many sketches, and set to work painting scenes, 
such as his Algerian Women in Their Harem, shown in the Salon of 1834. 

The colorful Japanese prints that found their way to Europe after 
Admiral Perry’s voyage of 1852-1854 had an important effect on painting, 
(iautier published a book called VOrient in 1860, which was based on his 
travels, and the following year an opera by Auber called La Circassienne 
was performed. At this same time Delacroix was painting one of his last 
pictures, The Lion Hunt, which vividly portrayed the violent struggle of 
men and horses against the unbridled ferocity of wild animals. Gounod’s 
opera, 7he (heern of Sheba, was produced in 1862 at about the same' 
time Ingr<‘s was finishing his picture 7he Turkish Bath (Fig. 18:20). The 
search for c'xotic settings eventually culminated in two of the greatest 
works in the lyrical repertory—Verdi’s Aida, written in 1871 for the C4airo 
opera at the time of tlie opening of the Suez Canal, and Bizet’s Carmen 


Fig. 18:19. Barye. Tiger Devouring a Crocodile, Bronze. Modeled in 1831. Metropolitan 
Museuiii, New York 





I’ig. 18:20. Ingres. The Turkish Bath. 42)-^" diameter. 1859-1863. Louvre, 

Paris (Archives Photographiques) 

based on a short story of Meriince, which was first peribrmed in 1875. 
Toward the end of the century, when the realistic Zola was referring 
sarcastically to Gautier because “he needed a camel and four dirty Bed¬ 
ouins to tickle his brains into creative activity,” Gauguin was oft" in I'ahiti 
painting exotic scenes on the spot —Alahana J\'o Aim {Day oj the God) (Fig. 
19:5). ' 

Thus, just as the political scene had witnessed the dynamics of revolution 
and counter-revolution, the arts likewi.se were motivated by positive forces, 
such as the new machine methods of distribution, freedom of expression, 
individualism and nationalism; and counterforces such as the various 
escape mechanisms—the revivals, back to nature, and exoticism. Together 
all these ideas merge to make up the fuller vocabulary of the time, which 
was incorporated into the language of the writers, the forms of the sculp¬ 
tors, the canvases of the painters, and the scores of the composers of the 
period. 


CHAPTER 


CHRONOLOGY: Paris, Late 19th Century 


General Events 

1830-1848 i.ouis Philippe reigned as con¬ 
stitutional monarch 

1837-1901 Reign of Queen Victoria 

1839 Daguerre and Niepce published 
findings on photographic 
images, which resulted in 
the Daguerreotype process 
1843-1850 Library of St. Genevieve built 
by Labrouste 

1848 February Revolution. Mon¬ 
archy of Louis Philippe 
overthrown 

Second Republic established 
Communist Manifesto issued by 
Marx and Engels 

1851 Great Exhibition of All the Na¬ 
tions held in London 
Crystal Palace built by Paxton 
to house the exhibition 
Louis Napoleon, President of 
the Second Republic, 
made a successful coup 
d'etat and became dictator 
1852 -1870 Louis Napoleon’s reign as Em¬ 
peror Napoleon III 

1853 Admiral Perry opened Japan 

1858-1868 Biblioth^que Nationale built by 
Labrouste 

1859 Origin oj Species published by 
Charles Darwin 

1863 On the Sensation of Tone as a 
Physiological Basis for the 
Theory of Music published 
by Helmholz (1821-1894) 
Life of Jesus by Renan 
1870-1871 Franco-Prussian War 

Third Republic established 
Germany became an empire 

1871 Descent of Man published by 
Charles Darwin 

1874 First impressionist exhibit held 

1889 La Grande Exposition Universelle 
held in Paris with the 
Eiffel Tower as one of its 
buildings 

1892 Pelleas el Melisande by Maeter¬ 
linck presented in Paris 

1896 Matter and Memory published 
by Henri Bergson 

1902 Debussy’s opera on Maeter¬ 
linck’s Pelleas et MSlisande 
produced in Paris 


Painting 

1808-1879 Daumier 
1819-1877 Courbet 
1832-1883 Manet 
1834-1903 Whistler 
1834-1917 Degas 
1839 1906 Cezanne 

1840- 1926 Monet 

1841- 1919 Renoir 
1848 1903 Gauguin 
1853-1890 Van Gogh 

1859-1891 Seurat 

1864-1901 Toulouse-Lautrec 


Sculpture 

1827-1875 Carpeaux 
1840-1917 Rodin 


Architecture 

1801-1865 Joseph Paxton 
1801-1875 Henri Labrouste 
1809-1891 Gcorgcs-Eug^nc Haussmann 
1832-1923 Gustave Eiffel 


Music 

1813-1883 Wagner 
1822-1890 Franck 
1835-1921 Saint-Saens 
1838 1875 Bizet 

1842-1912 Ma.sscnet 
1845 1924 Faur6 

1860-1956 Charpentier 
1862-1918 Debussy 
1875-1937 Ravel 


Literature and Philosophy 

1798- 1857 Auguste Comte 

1799- 1850 Honore de Balzac 
1812-1870 Charles Dickens 

1820 1903 Herbert Spencer 
1821-1867 Charles Baudelaire 

1821 1880 Gustave Flaubert 
1828-1926 Henrik Ibsen 
1840-1902 Emile Zola 
1842-1898 St6phane Mallarm6 
1844-1900 Friedrich Nietzsche 
1850-1893 Guy de Maupassant 
1859-1941 Henri Bergson 
1862-1949 Maurice Maeterlinck 

1870- 1925 Pierre LouVs 

1871- 1922 Marcel Proust 
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PARIS, LATE 19th CENTURY 

If thr dominant: trend in the arts of the first half of the 19th century was 
that of the flight from reality, the tcmdency in the latter half was toward the 
facing of the artistic facts of life with greater frankness. Governments sought 
constitutional formulas that would strike a just balance between social 
rights and material progre.ss; religious denominations were trying to rec¬ 
oncile time-honored Scriptural truths with the new scientific knowledge; 
social theories were concernc'd with how political lib(*ralism could evolve 
side by side with religious orthodoxy; and philosophies were attempting a 
new resolution between the static absolutes of idealism and the dynamic 
thought underlying the theories of evolution. Architects were wondering 
how their work could still remain in the realm of th(‘ fine arts and y(‘t make 
use of the new materials and technological methods at their command. 
Sculptors, such as Rodin, were asking whether the traditional mythological 
and historical themes could be replaced by more contemporary subjects. 
The realistic and impressionistic painters were seeking a formula for the 
incorporation of the new physical discoveries concerning the nature of 
light and its perception by the human eye into the accepted framework of 
the pictorial art. Novelists, such as Zola, were trying to establish an alli¬ 
ance between scientific and literary methods. Poets and playwrights, such 
as Mallarme and Maeterlinck, were looking for a middle ground between 
the realities of the revolutionary age and the traditional limitations of 
poetic expression. And composers, such as Debussy, were endeavoring to 
harmonize the new acoustical discoveries involving the physics of sound 
with the accepted concepts of tonality and musical form. 

In this process governments and rulers settled down from high-flown 
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heroics and histrionics into the drab but necessary routine of bureaucran: 
officialdom. The energies of artists were diverted from historical and exotif 
subjects into everyday life and seemingly triv^ial occurrences. The social 
criticism in the novels of Balzac and Dickens and the content of pictures 
like Daumier\s Legislative Body (Hg. 18:15) were often highly critical of 
existing customs and conventions. Their use of the ugly and the viok'nce 
of their shock techniques, however, were calculated to arouse but not to 
insult or alienate to the point where their patrons would stop buying their 
novels and pictures. Some artists, however, found life such a disillusion¬ 
ment that their art became the sole compensation for the miseries of their 
existence. This group of painters and poets eventually severed their ties 
with their middle-class potential patrons altogether. They retreated into a 
private world of art, where the painters painted pictures for a limited au¬ 
dience of other painters of similar persuasion, and the poets put down their 
inspirations only for the eyes and ears of other poets. They thus led the 
insecure lives of an undcTprivileged social group and tended to band to¬ 
gether in a desperate little society within soc ic'ty. In gc'iieral, however, the 
artists turned toward the new' world of the great city for their material and 
inspiration. The artific ial re[)laced the natural, and urban entertainments 
eclipsed the delights of nature. The usual was dominant over the unusual, 
description replaced narration, and the here-and-now was definitely in 
the ascendancy over the there-and-then. 

PAINTING 

About the middle of the 19th century the most important younger painters 
began to look about for a means of avoiding the grandiose, the heroic, th(’ 
glorification of the past, and soaring flights of artistic imagination. Gustave 
Courbet was in the vanguard of a group who styled themselves “realists,’' 
defined painting as a physical language, and ruled out the abstract and 
invisible as outside its province. The saints and miracles of the 19th cen¬ 
tury, according to Courbet, were mines, machines, and railroad stations. 
With a ke(*n eye and a desire to record accurately what he saw about him, 
he consciously set out to build an art on the commonplace. His painting 
was concerned with the present not the past, with the momentary not the 
permanent, with bodies not souls, and with materiality not spirituality. 
His nudes suggested no nymphs or goddesses; they were merely the models 
who posed in his studio. Courbet, however, sornetirn<\s got almost as pas¬ 
sionate about the ugly as his predecessors did about the be^autiful. Both 
Courbet and his younger colleague, Edouard Manet, who came under his 
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influence, were sometimes betrayed into an emotional interest in their 
subjects in spite of themselvesj they even tried at limes to indu('(‘ shock 
rt^actions from their audiences much in the manner of the novelists I^alzac 
and Dickens. 

I'he generation of painters who followed Courbet were much less eon- 
(•ern(‘d with th(‘ir subjects than h(‘ was. JAkc the rc'alists they took their 
easels oui of doors and tried to do as much of their painting on th(' spot as 
possible rather than to work from sketches in their studios. Th(‘y were 
strictly against a picture carrying any moral, any message, or any literary 
associations whatsoever, and they cultivated a calculated indifference 
toward the content of their pictures. They even carrit^d their optical realism 
to the point wh('re they tried to separate visual experience from memory 
and thus avoid the associational values the mind contributes to it. In 1874 
Claude Monet exhibited a picture called Irnpressiou Sunrise^ which gave 
th(' new movement its name. At first impressionism was picked up as a term 
of critical derision. But the word has a certain appropriateness, implying 
as it does something unfinished, incomplete, an affair of the moment, an 
act of instantaneous vision, a sensation rather than a cognition. 

It is impossible, of course, to substantiate any claim of a direct cause-and- 
(‘ffect r<‘lationship between science and art in this period, or any formed 
(onnection between optical phy.sics and painting. On the other hand there 
is equally no valid reason to deny that painters were unaware of or in- 
diflereiit to such things as the invention of the carncTa, the scientific dis- 
c ()\ (Tics about the nature (ff light, and the new knowlcxlge about the physi- 
olfjgy of the eye. Joint researches of l^aguerrc and Niepce on the making of 
photographic images on prepared metal plates, which resulted in the 
I )aguerr(‘otype process, had b(T‘n published as early as 1839. The revela¬ 
tion that visual imagery was primarily dependent on minute gradations 
of light intensity was bound to make an impn^ssion on painters. Physicists, 
such as Helmholtz and others, made discoveries about the component 
prismatic parts of while light, and pointed out that the sensation of color 
has more to do with a retinal reaction in the eye than with objects thern- 
sclv(\s. The color wheel also demonstrated that tw^o separate hues on a 
disk that was at rest wctt fased by the eye into a third when the disk was in 
rapid rotatic^n. 

Painters also did some speculation of their own on the nature of the 
visual experience. F’orm and space, they maintained, are not actually seen 
but implied from varying intensities of light and color. Objects are not so 
much entities in themselves as they are agents for the absorption and re¬ 
fraction of light. Hard outlines, indeed line itself, do not exist in nature. 
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Shadows, they maintained, are not black but tend to take on a color com¬ 
plementary to that of the objects which cast the reflections. The concern 
of the painter, they concluded, should therefore be with light and color 
more than with objec ts and substances. A painting should ('onsist of a 
breakdown of sunlight into its component parts, and brilliance can be 
achieved by the use of the f)rimary colors that make up the spectrum. In¬ 
stead of a grec'n mixed by the painter on his palclK', separate daubs of 
yellow and blue should be placed clo.se togt'thc'r and the mixing left to 
the spectator’s eye. What seems confusion at close range is clarified at the 
{)roper distance. By thus trying to st(‘p up the luminosity of their canvases 
so as to convey the illusion of sunlight seen through a prism, they acliieved 
a veritable carnival of color in which the eye seems to join in a dance of 
vibrating light intensities. As a result of this re-examination of th(‘ir tech¬ 
nical procedures, the impressionists di.scovered a n(‘w inelhod of visual 
representation. Since, however, it was concerned .so exclusivt'ly with the 
world of appearances, impressionism was monr tlu' ultimate phase of 
realism than a new style in it.self. 

Manet’s Rue de Berne (Fig. 19:1) was painted late in his career with the 
impre.ssionistic theory in mind. In it he builds a cityscape out of a con- 



Fig. 19:1, Manet. Rue de Berne. 1878. Jakob Goldschmidt Collection, New York 
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tiguration of interrelated planes. By his subtle use of color intensities rather 
than by linear perspective, he achieves the effect of n'cession and depth. 
Other versions show some roadmenders in the foreground, and the choice* 
ol such a casual stn'ct scene is in keeping with the general preference for 
subjects that can be taken in at a glance, rather than those that must be 
studied (*arefully and in detail. It also exemplifies the conscious cultivation 
of the accidental the random scene* in which emotional involvem(‘nt with 
the subject is impossible. 

More* than any other painter, however, Claude Monet w^as the central 
iigurc of impressionism, and his picture the* OU! Son Laznre Station (Fig. 
19:2) is among his most typical works. The rendering of the humid at¬ 
mosphere, the mixture of steam and smoke, the hazy sunlight filtering in 
from the op(*n background and the transparent roof, the contrast between 
th(' open spaces and the closed forms of the engines and railroad cars are 
th(* things that concern him most. 'J'here is no hustle and bustle, no drama 
ol arriving or departing people, no crowds or excitement, no interplay of 
men and machine's, such as one might expect in such a setting. Instead his 
peo|)lc merely file from the w'aiting room tow^ard the train, and the work¬ 
men go about their tasks in a matter-of-fact manner. Th(* [lic tun* then'fore 
tc'iids to become* an atmospheric study in bliu's and grct'ns. 

The full development of Monet's broken-color technique is even more 
clearly discernible in the Garden at Giverny (Fig. 19:3), his suburban home. 
In it he breaks his light up into a spectrum of bright colors that delights the 
eye by forming shimmering pattc*rns in and around the leaves and lilies. 
Water imagery repeatedly recurs in impressionistic painting. Its irides¬ 
cence, its fluidity, its surface reflections, the perpetual play of changing 
light, make it an ideal medium for conveying the conception of the in¬ 
substantial, impermanent, fleeting nature of visual experience. This is 
but one of many versions Monet painted of the same subject. It was his 
habit to do the same scene over and over again, and it is evident that 
subject matter was of little concern to him. With scientific detachment he 
tries to maintain the constancy of his subject matter so as to focus the 
interest on the variables of light and atmosphere. Each version varies 
according to the season, day or hour. Monet might even be called the 
weather man of painting, were it not that his genuine admiration for 
nature usually overcame his objective detachment in spite of himself. 

Impressionism is clearly an art of the urban man who sees himself in 
terms of temporal flow, mounting tensions, and sudden change. His vol¬ 
atile life is ruled by impermanent rather than permanent forces, and be¬ 
coming is more real to him than being. Impressionistic painters purposely 




Fig. 19:2 (abovr). M(inct. 'The Old San LazareStation. 31|'2^ x23! 1877. Art ln.stiuiic, 

Chicago. Fig. 19:3 (Ih:Io\v), M(^ne*t. (Harden at Giverny. 3.S'' x .39''. Art Iostitutt% CUiicago 
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chose everyday subjects, such as street scenes, children playing, or dancing 
in a night cafe. When they did go to the country it was to the suburbs in 
the manner of city folk on a holiday. As a result, the general effect of the 
style is bright, chc'crful, and lighthearted rather than heav'^y or somber. 
1 hey were intoxicated by light rather than life, and they saw the world as 
a myriad of mirrors that refracted a constantly changing kaleidoscope of 
color and varying intensities of light, 'rhey lived therefore in a visual world 
of reflections rather than substances, and one in which visual values re¬ 
placed the tactile. In order to reproduce the fugitive* atmospheric effects 
they desired, they had to work din^ctly from nature. This k‘d to a s{)eeding- 
up in the process of painting to a point where working with oils approached 
the technique of water colors. The criticism of hasty work and careless 
craftsmanship tliat they incurred from their contemporaries was sometimes 
fully justified. In general, however, there was no lack of technical skill on 
the part of its most important practitioners when their intentions are fully 
tak(’n into account. Th(*y wantcxl their paintings to seem improvi.sed and 
to have an unfinished fragmentary look. Beauty, like color, they felt was 
in the eye of the beholder, not in the picture itself. They intended in fact 
to paint not so much what is seen but how it is seen. Instead of composing, 
which inipli(\s a placing together, they sought to isolate* oik* aspect of 
cxi)(*ricnce and explore it to the utmost. Th('ir art therefore becom(*s one 
of analysis more than synthesis, sc'iisation more than perception, sight 
irion* than insight. As such th(* cool objectivity of impressionism represents 
the triumph of technique over expression. 

In their total immersion in the tw^o-dimensional world of appearances, 
the impressionists consciously neglected the other dimensions of psycho¬ 
logical depth and emotional involvement. As a consequence they soon be¬ 
gan to chafe under the arbitrary limitations of such an overrefined, one¬ 
sided theory. And their audiences also were not happy with the role of 
innocent bystander that had been assigned to them. Both artist and specta- 
tator had, in eflfect, resigned their active roles in the scheme of things for 
that of the aloof observer of life who lets the river of experience go by with¬ 
out attempting to divert its flow in any significant direction. In scarcely 
more than a dozen years after Monet had shown his Impression - Sunrise, the 
movement had worked itself into a dead end. Even though no one painted 
^m “Impression—Sunset” to commemorate the event, the movement in its 
pristine form was to all intents and purposes at an end with the last im¬ 
pressionist exhibit in 1886. Many of the discoveries that were made, how- 
(‘ver, survived in variously modified forms in the work of the post-im¬ 
pressionistic painters who had come under its influence. 




Fig. 19:4. Seurat, Sunday Afternoon on the Island of La Grande Jatte, SI*'x 2205''^^'. 1884-1886 
Art Institute, Chicago 



Fig. 19:5. Gauguin. Mahana No Atua (Day of the God). 26** x 343^**. 1894. Art 
Institute, Chicago 
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Sunday Afternoon on the Island of La Grande Jatte (Fig. 19:4) by Georges 
Seurat shows how the impressionistiL theory was carried to its logical con- 
( iusion. Light, shadow, and color are still the major conc(‘rn, and the sub- 
j<'ct is also that of the relaxed atmosphere of a group of middle-class 
Parisians on a Sunday outing. Instead of being dashed off out of doors in 
a single afternoon, howc'ver, Seurat worked on his large' canvas in his 
studio over a period of years. Instead of informal ca.sual arrangements, all 
seems as set as in an old-fashioned family portrait. Instead of misty nebu¬ 
lous forms, such details as a bustle, a j^arasol, or a plug hat are as stylized 
and geometrical as in a Renaissance composition. Finally, instead of hastily 
painted patches of broken color, S(airat has now ('volved a formula called 
pointillisin in which the gradations of color intensitit's are controlled by 
applying each dot with the most minute care. What seems to be a colored 
( loud dissolve's on closer inspection into a rainbow of multiccjlored ce^n- 
fcttilikc spots, all carefully graduated in shade's from warm to cool. 

( jauguin’s Mahnna No Atua (Fig. 19:5), or Day of the God^ shows how the 
brilliant colcjr of the imjorc'ssionists can be adapted to make' ciuiet, two- 
dimensional decorative designs. Van Gogh’s Starry Nif!,hl (Fig. 19:6), on 
the other hand, demonstrates how the same colors can be used to achieve 
intensc'ly c'xpr(\ssive c'ffects. 'Ifie dc'cp purple sky, the yellow light of the 



Fig. 19:6. Van Gogh. Starry Night. 29"'x36M’’ 1889. Collection Museum of 
Modern Art, New York 
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stars, the green upward-curling silhouette of the cypress tree all stem from 
impressionism. 'Fhe broken color, however, has here become a myriad of 
dark swirling vertiginous lines that are used as a means toward the reve¬ 
lation of an inner ecstatic vision. 

In the 1870's Paul Cezanne was also using the prismatic color palette of 
the imf)ressionists. He soon discovered the expressive limitations of the 
th(‘orv, and his solution of some of the pictorial problems it posed became 
a turning point in the history of painting. For him the superficial beauty 
of impressionism did not provide a solid-enough base on which to build a 
significant art. The delight in the transitory tended too much to exclud(‘ 
the more permanent values. Instead of severing connections with the past, 
he said that he wanted “to make of impressionism something solid like the* 
art of the museums.” Poussin was the old master he chose to emulate, and 
his expressed desire was to recreate* Poussin in the light of nature (vivi/ur 
Poussin sur nature). The cultivation of instantaneous \fision, according to 
Cezanne, ruled out the participation of too many other important facul¬ 
ties. His pictures, unlike those of the impressionists, were not meant to be 
grasped immediately, and their meaning is never obvious. A painting for 
Cezanne should be not only an act of the eye, but also of the mind. If 
painting aimed only at the senses, any d(H‘per j)rol)ing of human psychol¬ 
ogy would be ruled out. Light is important in itself, but it can also be used 
to achieve inner illumination. Color as such is paramount, but it is also a 
means of describing masses and volumes, revealing form, creating rela¬ 
tionships, separating space into planes, and producing the illusion of 
projection and rece.ssion. Primary colors produce brilliance, but judicious 
mixtures can run a whole gamut of subtle effects. Both light and color are 
therefore retained as the basis of his art, but not to the extent of elimi¬ 
nating the need for line and geometrical organization. Cezanne’s interc\sts 
are not so much in the specific or the particular as they arc in the general. 
Analy.sis is necessary for simplification and the reduction of a picture to its 
bare essentials, but the primary procc.ss of the pictorial art for Cezanne is 
still that of composition and synthesis. His canvases therefore tend to be 
more austere than voluptuous, more sinuous than lush. His pictures have* 
order, repose, and a serene color harmony, yet are capable of rising to high 
points of tension and grandeur. In one landscape everything may be cool 
and shadowy, while in another the heat of the southern sun seems almost 
to burn the canvas. 

The forms he chooses arc those of his daily experience—apples, moun¬ 
tains, houses, trce.s—constants by which it is possible to measure the extent 
of his spiritual growth. Mont Ste.-Victoire, a rising rocky mass near his 
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home in Aix-en-Provence, was for Cezanne a recurring motive. Just 
Goethe wrote his Faust throughout his entire creative career, so Cezanne 
paints his mountain again and again until it becomes a kind of symbol of 
his ambitions and aspirations. The contrast of an t^arly and late version 
provides an interesting index to his artistic growth. The first picture, sub¬ 
titled Landscape with Viaduct (Fig. 19:7), dates between 1885 and 1887. 
I'he second version, called simply Monl Ste.-Victoire (Fig. 19:8), was done 
between 1904 and 1906. Both are landscapes organized by means of color 
into a pattern of planes. Both show his way of achieving perspective not 
by converging lines but by intersecting and ov(Tla]^ping planes of color. 
In the first version there is a complem('nlary balance between the vertical 
rise of the trees and the horizontal line of th(' viaduct. In the second such 
details are omitted in favor of a balance achieved by th(' dense green 
foliage of the lower foreground against the purpl(' and light green jagged 
mass of the mountain in the background. In the early picture such details 
as the road, houses, and shrubs are readily r(‘cognizabl(‘. In th(‘ later one 
all is reduc('d to the barest e.ssentials, and only such formal contours as the 
cones, cubes, and slanting surfaces remain. In oiu* the mountain desc'tmds 
in a series of gently sloping lines; in the other it plung(‘s pre(’i[)itously down¬ 
ward. Both, however, are landscapes viewed through the sairu' sensitive' 
and highly individual tempe'ramc'nt. Both show his lifelong di'sire to mold 
nature into a coherent pattern in orde'r to bridge* the* inanimate* world e)f 
things and the animate world of the human mind. 

In a still life, such as Basket of Apples (Fig. 19:9), C'ezanne works in a more 
intimate vein. The search for pure formal values, however, still obtains. 
In one of his letters he said that nature r(*veals itsc*lf in the forms of the 
cylinder, the sphere, and the cone. Here his cylinders are the horizontally 
arranged biscuits; his spheres are in the form of apples; and his cone, the 
vertically rising bottle. They are balanced in this instance by the forward- 
tilting ellipse of the basket and the receding plane of the table top. An 
almost imperceptible feeling of diagonal motion is induced by the distri¬ 
bution of the fruit from the upper left to th(‘ lower right, which is brought 
to an equally imperceptible stop by means of the pear-shaped apple at 
the extreme right. Such a simple geometrical arrangement of familiar 
forms imparts a feeling of comfort as well as one of order and clarity. 
Cezanne often painted these still life compositions so slowly and carefully 
that he sometimes found it necessary to use artificial flowers and fruits so 
that he could study their arrangement for weeks at a time. While he treats 
his cones and cubes as abstractions, his warm color saves them from fri¬ 
gidity, and he never fails to relate them in a subtle and expressive way to 
living forms. 




Fig. 19:9 (above). Cezanne. Still Life: Basket oj Afples, 24?s"x3r'. 1890 1894 
Art Institute, C’hirago. Fig. 19:10 (below). C'ezanne. Card Players. 2.35’x 31 Js" 
1890-1892. Stephen C. Clark Collection, New York 
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Cezanne never overlooked the human values in his art, and the stolid 
peasants he found in the cafes of his native Provence often served him a. 
models. His Card Players (Fig. 19:10) arc every bit as impassive and monu¬ 
mental in their way as are his mountains. They are posed with the sam< 
stability and equilibrium as his still lifes; and their lines, volumes, masses, 
and textures arc concciv^ed with the same simplicity as one of his land¬ 
scapes. Cezanne sets himself such severe limitations that his pi('tures fall 
mainly within the classifications of landscapes, still life, figure compositions, 
and portraits. Even within these categories, he keeps his themes constant 
so that each picture can be treated as a separate experiment. By such riK^ans 
he tried to bring form and stability into a visual world where everythin<» 
W71S change and transition. If he succeeded only at times and failed at 
others, it must be equated wath the immensity of the task that Cezanne sen 
for himself. Lik(‘ all gn'at rnastcTs, he realized in his mature years that lu‘ 
had made only a beginning, and he once remarked that he would fore\ (m 
be the primitive of the method he had discovered. His historical position 
may indeed be just this, and his work can be said to form the bridge be¬ 
tween impressionism and modern painting. 

SCULPTURE 

Among the sculptural exhibits at the Paris Salon of 1877 was a statue of a 
nude youth called the Bronze Age. So astonishingly natural and lifelike it 
seemed, rumors soon began to be circulatc'd that the sculptor was trying 
to pass off as a statue a cast taken from a living model. The stories were 
given sufficient credence in official quarters to warrant its hasty with¬ 
drawal. The artistry of Auguste Rodin, however, did not have to wait long 
for recognition, and the figure, with explanations and apologies, was again 
exhibited th(* following year. A short while later it was bought by the state 
for placement in the Luxembourg Gardens. Such was the gulf, however, 
between a work of art and life, between a statue and a living being, b(*- 
tween a monument and reality, that in academic circles it was actually a 
disgrace if a statue looked too real or believable. 

Like his forward-looking contemporaries in other fields, Rodin had 
veered away from the heroic and toward the natural. Though he admired 
Gothic sculpture and even wrote a book about it, his work contains no 
sermons in stone. Though he admired Dante and drew practically all his 
later subjects from an early project for the Gates of Hell^ his conceptions 
show little of the escapism that animated his immediate predecessors. For 
Rodin, the process of forming supersedes that of form itself. The Hand of 



Fig. 19:12. Rodin. Or- 
pheus and Eurydice Emerji;- 
irny from the Gates of Hell. 
Marble. 50''x 30". f. 1893. 
Metropolitan Museum, 
New York 
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God (Fig. 19:11) exemplifies this both in the method of execution as well 
as in the subject itself. Out of an indefinite mass of uncut stone, symbolic o: 
the formless void, the hand of the Creator arises. Divine omnipotence is 
suggested by the scale of the hand in relation to those of the human figures 
that are emerging from a lump of uncarved marble. 'I’he significance oi 
the work was caught by the philosopher Henri Bergson, author of Crealm 
Evoluliony who called it '‘the fleeting moment of creation, which never 
stops.” 11 is the implication that nothing is ever quite complete, that every¬ 
thing takes place in the flow of time, that matter is th(‘ womb which is 
continuously giving birth, that creation is a nev^r-ending process ralh(‘r 
than an accomplished fact—in short, the acceptance of the theory and 
philosophy of evolution—that gives Rodin’s conception its daring quality. 

Rodin always acknowledges his material frankly, seeking neither to 
disguise it nor to escape from it. Other figures and groups, such as his 
Orpheus and Eurydice (Fig. 19:12), also seem to be barely emerging out of 
their original stone or clay state. This is not, however, the mighty Michel- 
angelesque struggle of man against his matc‘rial l:)oncls. Rather it is a 
sensuous love of material as such, a reveling in the flesh or stone, and 
a desire to explore* all its possibilities and potentialities. If Michelangelo 
left his figures incomplete and still dominated by their material medium, 
it was largely because he lacked the tiiiK* to finish th(*m. With Rodin the 
incompleteness is a conscious and calculated part of his expressive design. 
Like the symbolist poets, the novelist Proust, and the dramatist Maeter¬ 
linck, Rodin went one step beyond mere description. For Rodin, as with 
his literary contemporaries, events were nothing in themselves. Only when 
conjured up later in memory did they acquire the necessary subjective 
coloration; and only then, paradoxically, could the artist treat them with 
the needed objective detachment. Rodin always preferred to work from a 
memory image rather than directly from a model in the flesh. When he 
did work with one, it was usually to make a quick sketch or an impression 
in soft clay. He could then allow his figures to take plastic shape in this 
preliminary stage at the moment of inspiration and thus promote the 
feeling that they were the product of improvisation. All the arduous labor 
of tran.sferring them into marble or bronze was left until the forms had 
been refined in memory and had assumed a more subjective and personal 
quality. 

Rodin defined sculpture as an art of hollows and projections; or, as he 
put it in less fastidious moments, the art of the hole and the lump. Light 
and shadow thus become the principal means of animating his material. 
His figures do not displace volume as much as they cast shadows, and they 
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srcin to exist more in time than in space. His choice of subjects also reveals 
liiis preoccupation with the transitory Dawn, Eternal Springtime, Awakenijig, 
ihe hiss. The W ave, The Tempest, and Twilight. I he surface j^lay of light, 
and his greater concern with th(‘ atmospluTc that envelops his forms than 
with the figures themselves, links his art with that of the impressionistic 
painters. It sometimes seems that his intentions are really closer to the two- 
dimensional pictorial art, and that oil and canvas would really have lx*en 
the proper medium for his transitory and impermanent visions. M’hrough 
iiK'inory and introspection, however, Rodin was al)le to give* his composi¬ 
tions some three-dimensional plausibility, and by the proi(‘ction of some 
psychological depth into his work, he saxed his art from becoming com¬ 
monplace. 

ARCHITECTURE 

"I’hroughout th(‘ 19ih century there was a sharp division of thought about 
th(' w'ork of an architect. Was he primarily- an artist or a builder? A designer 
or engiiK'er? Should he concern himself more with dc'coration or with 
structure? Was his place in a studio making drawings or in the field work¬ 
ing w-ith his materials? I’he champions of th(', pictorial viewpoint achieved 
such virtuosity that they could produce a design based on any known build¬ 
ing from the past at prac tically a moment's notice. Late in the century all 
the historical .styles had been so carefully catalogued and documentc'd that 
iIk l ange of choices was almost unlimitc'd. What had bc'gun as the revival 
(jj spec ial periods had now bec^n broadened to include' them all. The term 
ibr such a frcc'dom c^f choice is eclecticism, and if a name is to be* chosen 
for the style of the period this is the' only one po.ssible. The .sole limitation 
on this ('cleclicism was based on a general acceptance of the appropriate- 
nc'ss of the style's o[ certain pc'riods to special situations. The classic'al was 
considered best for commemorative buildings and monuments; but classi¬ 
cism now could be anything from Myce'iiean Cireek to late imperial Roman. 
Medie'val was the preference for churchc'S, but again this might mean 
Byzantine, Romanesque, early e^r late Gothic. For public buildings Ren¬ 
aissance was thought most suitable, though hc're again the choice was any''- 
thing from the 1 5th century on. 

The industrial age, on the other hand, had produced n('w methods and 
materials that opened up entirely new possibilities. The potentialities of 
east iron, for instance, were perceived by engineers and industrialists long 
before architects began to speculate on the creative applications that could 
be made to their art. The structural use of iron actually dates from the 
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latter part of the 18th century. However, it was found at first in brie; .( s. 
cotton mills, and other utilitarian buildings; and in this (‘arly stage it v^as 
usually combined with brick, stone, or timber or else used as a substitute 
for one or more of them. Nevertheless the first steps toward a revolution in 
the art of building had been taken. T he century was eventually to see 
spanning of broader widths, the enclosure of more cubic space, and pro¬ 
jections toward greater heights than had hitherto becui thought possible. 
The new materials and structural principles were both a threat and 
challenge to the traditional pictorial designers, and tlie more thc'y W('re 
incorporated into building plans, the more progressive the architecturi' 
became. 

It has already been noted how iron columns and girders had been us('d 
quite openly by John Nash in the exotic Brighton Pavilion (Fig. 18:17), 
marking one of the first instances of their use in a hu ge residential building. 
In Paris, Can also had used iron to reinforce the vaults of his Gothic 
Revival Church of Ste.-Cloiilde (Pig. 18:14), but it had been masked by 
stone facing. In his Lil)rary of St. G('nevieve, however, Henri Labroustc 
went one step further and achieved an even more penetrating insight into 
the possibilities of the new mat(‘rial at his command. A first glaiu'e at its 
exterior (Fig. 19:13) reveals simply a well-executed Renaissance revival 

building.as such it is indc'bted to a 15th-centur)' Italian church in Rimini 

designed by Alberti—with the usual festoons of garlands adorning the 
space above its seriated windows. A closer inspection, how(!ver, will show 
that the first floor is conceived more as a solid space, while the bold arcade 
of windows above gives promise of light and air within. Since this is a 
library building, there is a working relationship betw'een the closed storage 
space for the books below and the open reading room abov(\ This is as far 
as the exterior goes toward a unity of means and ends, however, and the 
stone on the outside gives no hint that the interior is constructed of iron. 

By utilizing the strength of metal, Labrouste was able to replace th(' 
massiv^e masonry ordinarily required for such a large reading room (Fig. 
19:14) and at the same time provide for a maximum of open space and 
brilliant illumination. The roof is vaulted by means of girders, cast in the 
form of arches, spanning the room cro.sswise and dividing it into two par¬ 
allel barrel vaults. An open foliated pattern related to the classical acanthus 
leaf is used as a decorative motive, and the vaults are supported by tali, 
thin, fluted Corinthian colonettes, also made of iron. Labrouste has thus 
managed his material so that he brings out its full structural possibilities. 
By allowing his iron colonettes to assume a form associated with carved 
stone, however, he compromises with tradition and lets the expressive 
potentialities lag somewhat behind. 












What Labroust(' had begun with the Library of St. Genevieve, however, 
reached an even more brilliant fulfillment later in his masterwork, the 
stacks of the Bibliotheque Nationale (Fig. 19:15). This storage space foi 
books is conceived as the very heart of the library, and it is now brought 
out into the open alongside the reading room itself. Though closed to the 
public, a full view of it is obtained through a glass-enclosed archway. All 
superfluous ornamentation is now omitted in favor of the function for 
which it was designed. Except for the bookcases and the glass ceiling, every¬ 
thing is of cast iron. By dividing his space into five stories, four above and 
one below the ground level, Labrouste provided for the housing of almost 
a million volumes. The floors are of open grillwork, which permits a free 
flow of light to reach all levels. Frequent stairways provide rapid com¬ 
munication between the floors, and the strategically placed bridges permit 
freedom of access between the two wings. As a composition they present 
a plca.sing visual pattern of vertical and horizontal intersecting planes. In 
both these libraries it is evident that Labrouste has taken a bold stride' 
toward the realization of the potentialities of the new materials that were 
available to him, and his work as a whole represents a positive contribution 
to the development of a new architecture. 
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The same year that Labrouste was completing his first library, a new 
ind original structure was going up in London that made no pretensions 
^'v liatsoevei of b( ing either a Roman bath or a Renaissance palace, I hc 
London Imes referred to it as Mr. Paxton’s ‘^monstrous greenhouse”; and, 
u) l)e sure, it was conceived and carried out by a landscape gardener skilled 
in the construction of conscTv^atories and nurseries. I he occasion w’as that 
(,[' The (ireat Exhibition of the Works of Industry of AH Nations, and the 
lijt(‘st iTK'chanical invc'ntions as well as raw materials were to b(‘ brought 
together there' with the finished products of industry. Machinery of all 
sorts was to take its place beside the manulactured arts and crafts that werer 
being turned out by the new factories. The Crystal Palace (Fig. 19;16), as 
it was eve^ntually called, that Joseph Paxton constructed to house the 
exposition was destined to eclipse the exhibits themselves and to find for 
itself a unique place in the history of modern architecture. His light and 
airy structure was rectangular in shape, 408 fiu't in width and—with a 
ne'at l)it of symbolism to coincide with the year of the ('xhibition - 18.S1 
fee t in l(‘ngth. It rose by means of a skeleton of cast-iron girders and 
wrought-iron trusses and supports, all IxHled togi'thcr witli mathematical 
precision. Its walls and roof enclosed 33 million cubic feet of space in a 
transparent sheath of glass. The rapidity of its construction was no less re¬ 
markable than its form. The whole structure was accurately analyzed into 
a multiplicity of prefabricated parts, and so well planned that 18,000 panes 
of glass could be put in place by 80 workmen in a week. Begun the end of 
Scj;>tcmbcr 1850, it was easily ready for the grand opening, May 1, 1851. 

I’he building, contrary to expectations, turned out to be a thing of 
surprising beauty and brilliance, as inexpensive in its construction as it 
was daring in its use of materials. No applied decoration of any sort marred 
the forthright character of the exterior; and while the iron columns of the 
interior paid lip service to their classical ancestors, the enormous scale 
made such details incidental. At the inauguration ceremonies (Fig. 19:17) 
Albert, the Prince Consort, stood by Osier’s crystal fountain and restated 
the purpose of the exhibition, which was to present “a living picture of the 
point of development at which the whole of mankind had ^lrrived, . . . 
and a new starting point from which all nations will be able to direct their 
lurther exertions.” Nothing seemed impossible to the machine age, and 
I he engineers were indeed the prophets of the new order. Everything now 
■Wmed .set for Victorian man to step out of his self-created pseudo-Gothic 
gloom into the new and shining age of industrial prosperity. Mr. Paxton 
and his greenhouse, however, had to wait more than half a century before 
the architects fully caught up with them. 
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Across the channel meanwhile, Georges-Eugene Haussmann was re¬ 
planning the city of Paris on a scale commensurate with its growth into 
one of the first of the great 19th-century industrial cities. The new method 
of cast-iron construction, the need for wide and long streets to facilitate 
the flow of traflic, and the accessibility of railroad stations were all taken 
into account in his designs. If th(‘ taste of his patron, Napoleon III, ran 
somewhat to festoons of floral garlands and bulbous terra-cotta statuary, 
they were only a camouflage for the really fundamental chang(\s that were 
going on beneath the surfac(\ The expositions devoted to the wonders of 
modern industry, which w('re held at regular inteivals, reachcxl a climax 
in the International liLxhibition of 1889. Its Gallery of Machines, by em¬ 
ploying steel and glass, achieved a span of 375 feet, the widest ever made 
up to that lime. Ev(‘n more spectacular, howev(T, was the tower that 
soared more than 1000 fe(‘t above the ground. Gustave EiflTel, an engineer 
who had mad(' his reputation in bridges and industrial buildings, was 
entrusted with a contract for this unprecedented structure that he con¬ 
ceived as a bridge into the sky. It was to be built by means of an assembly 
of small machine-manfactured parts riveted together with pn^cision down 
to a tenth of a millimeter. In just 17 months he was able to boast that h(^ 
had engineeixTl a stnu ture that would stand forev(T against earth, wind, 
and weather. 

Fig. 19:18. EifTcl. Tower, 1880. Paris (Courtrsy French (iovern- 
ment I'ouri.st Office) 
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From its four foundation members, the Eiffel Tower (Fig. 19:18) makes 
a series of three spectacular upward leaps to a platform 984 feet above the 
ground, where all of its elegant lines converge. A lantern then carries the 
height still further to a point over 1000 feet in the sky. A spiral stairc ase 
and a system of elevators corresponding to the above stages allow visitc^rs 
to mount as far as the base of the lantern. Except for a few nonfunctional 
dex'orations about the base, Eiffel’s design is a masterpiece of structural 
integrity and honc'st use of material. Before it was built, howewer, a violent 
protest in the form of a petition was received by the exposition authorities. 
“We the writers, painters, sculptors, and architects,’' it began, “come in 
the name of French good taste and of this menace' to French history to 
exprc'ss our dc'cp indignation that there should stand in the heart of our 
capital this unnecessary and monstrous Eiffel Towct.’' What was to have 
been but a temporary exhibition building, however, turned out to be such 
a rousing success that it was assured a permanent place in the Parisian 
scheme of things. Uses for it quite unanticipated at the time it was built 
were found. Successively and simultaneously it has sc'rved as a lookout 
point, a WTathcr observation post, a bc'acon tower for air traffic, a radio 
tower, and television sending station. It was at once the |)rototype of the* 
modern steel skyscraper and a symbol of the modern metropolis. 

LITERATURE AND MUSIC 

The desire on the part of writers to come to terms with their own world 
rather than explore the avenues of escape was responsible for the literary 
movements known as realism and naturalism. In some cases writers 
cultivated a kinship with the scientific materialism that dominatc'd th(' 
thought of the period following the February Revolution. In others, notably 
with Zola and Ibsen, they allied themselves with sociology and wrote their 
novels and plays much as a social worker might handle a case history. 
Somewhat earlier Balzac had proved himself far too sophisticated a writer 
to see much beyond the ignorance and poverty of the Middle Ages and 
rustic village life and was able to write glowingly of the beauty of factories 
and big cities. The subject matter of his novels was drawn from the com¬ 
plex moral and psychological problems of middle-class life in the large 
cities that he knew. This did not imply complete acceptance of the bour¬ 
geois image of man; on the contrary, it often meant violent opposition to 
the values he accepted. Attitudes toward their writing varied with the 
temperaments of individual writers. Flaubert, for instance, felt it necessary 
to withdraw from life in order to describe it with the necessary objectivity; 
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and he was convinced that such scientific detachment alone qualified the 
artist as well as the scientist. Zola, on the other hand, could not write with¬ 
out a passionate self-identification with the oppressed subjects of his novels. 
In the spirit of a reformer he found it a necessity to bring social sores out 
into th(‘ sunlight of public exposure' in order to (‘ffe'ct a cure. With him 
the nov(*list becomes a social research worker, and the novc'l a documentary 
case history. 

This method was obviously better adapted to the* writing of novels than 
to the needs of poetry or music. Some realism, to be sure, can be found in 
the vivid instruiiK'ntation of Berlioz; and his unfinished o])era, Bmvniulo 
Cell ini, had inclucU'd a forging song. Wagn<*r's Rin(^ of (hr .Mhduriifx includes 
a sceiK' which calls for anvils lo be harnmc'red backstage*, while' the fire 
glows and sparks fly during the forging of a sword. In spite of its exotic 
setting, Bizet’s conce'ption e)f the character of Carrne'n was realistic enough 
to cause a certain sensation when it was fii*st performed; w'hile sometime 
later the whir oJ’ sew'ing machine's could be heard in C^harpentier’s e)pera 
Louise. In gemeral, he)W’eve’r, music as well as pex'try found a l‘ar more 
congenial sphere of o))eratic)n in the more intangible realm of the imagi¬ 
nation. 'riius anothe*r mo\'cmcnt arose* in the* 1880's unde'r the leadership 
of the* y)oet Mallarme, which tried to give freer re*ign to the imaginative 
process through a ne‘w use! of symbolism. 

T’he art of the symbolist was one of the fleeting moment; everything 
rushc's past in an accelerated panorama. With the* metaphor as a starting 
]K)ini, a symbolist prose poem flows by in a scciuence of images that sweeps 
the rc'ader along on a swilt current of words w^iili a minimum of slow’ing 
down to poncier on their meaning. Like the imf)ressionistic painters the 
symbolists reveled in sense* data, and like the realistic novelists they lookc'd 
for tlu'ir material among the seemingly inconsequential occurrences e)f 
daily life. But in the*ir endeavor to endewv such happenings w'ith profundity, 
and in their e*flbrt to attach to them a dc'c'per symbolic significance, they 
went e)ne step b(*yond their colleagues. While the painters had found a 
new world in the physic s of light, and the novelists another in the social 
sciences, the symbolists kx^kc'd io the new discoveries in psychology. By 
purposely leaving their poetry in an inconclusive and fragmentary state, 
they were making use of the* psychological mechanism of reasoning from 
part to whole. Since the whole was not defined by tlie poets, the reader’s 
imagination was allowed full scojic. Just as the impressionistic painters 
had left the mixing of color to the eye of the observ(*r, and the relationship 
of the subject matter to the view'cr’s mind, so Mallarme and the symbolists 
left the connection, order, and form of their verbal still lifes to be completed 
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by the reader. They also found a new world to explore in listening to colors, 
looking at sounds, savoring perfumes, and in all such mixtures of separate 
sensations known to psychology as synaesthesia. Debussy’s piano prelude. 
Sounds and Perfumes on the Evening Air\ is an attempt to capture this sort of 
thing in the tonal medium. They pushed outward to the threshold limits 
of perception in order to develop more delicate sensibilities and stimulate 
the capacities for new and peripheral experiences. They mov(‘d about in a 
twilight zone where sensation ends and ideation begins. Th(‘ very word 
symbolism^ however, implies that their images arc revelations of something 
surpassing the senses. And it is here that they part('d company with the 
objective techniques of realism and impressionism, which were largely 
content with careful description. 

Maurice Maeterlinck made an interesting attempt to translate the aims 
of the symbolist poets into dramatic form. His Pelleas et Melisand(\ a play 
first performed in 1892, makes use of the uniquely atmospheric iiK'thod he 
devised to effect a synthesis between the material world and that of the 
imagination. In it he denies the external aspects of life, and his symbols are 
but the outward and visible signs of an inward and si)iritual reality. They 
function like links between the visible and invisible, the momentary and 
the eternal. The tangible fragments of common experience, the seemingly 
trivial everyday occurrenct^s, however, furnish clues to the more decisive 
stuff of life. “Beneath all human thoughts, volitions, passions, actions,” he 
writes in one of his essays, “there lies the vast oex^an of the Unconscious, 
the unknowm source of all that is good, true and beautiful. All that we 
know, think, feel, see and will arc but bubbles on the surface of this vast 
sea.” This sea, then, is the symbol of the absolute toward which all lih' is 
reaching out but can never quite grasp. What is heard is only the ripples on 
the surface. “The shallows murmur,” as Maeterlinck puts it, “while the 
deeps are dumb.” A play by its very nature must unfold through the m('- 
dium of speech, but Maeterlinck felt that “it is in silence that true life 
lies.” ' 

In his drama the sea, the forest, the fountain, the abyss, are the dramatis 
personae in a more profound sense than the human characters, who at best 
are but shadowy^ reflections of real people. In spite of the settings in which 
they appear, Maeterlinck’s characters belong neither to the past nor the 
future but hover in a kind of extended now. They seem to have no spatial 
existence, po volume, but function more as creatures of duration. They 
grope their way through the impenetrable forest of symbols that surrounds 
them and mysteriously controls their destinies. Daytime is never more than 
a shadowy twilight, and at night even the moon is veiled and its light pale. 
Maeterlinck is the master of the enigmatic, the indefinite, and paradoxical 
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W iso old Arkcl is blind, but he is the only one in the cast who can “see” 
what is going on. Philosophical profundities flow more naturally from the 
child Yniold than from the more “mature” members of the family. And 
on her deathln'd Melisandc declares sonorously that she was never in 
better h(‘alth. A book without a subject had once been projected by Flau- 
l)(‘rt, but it was never written. Pelleas and Melisande^ however, comes per¬ 
ilously close to being a play without a plot. So little is externalized that the 
progress of what ])lot there is seems to unfold within the characters. One 
overhears rather than hears the dialogue, and .so little happens in the 
ordinary .sense that a kind of dramatic vacuum is created which can be 
filled only by the imaginations of the spectators. Just as the eye must mix 
the colors in an impre.ssionistic painting, so the observer's imagination in 
a Ma('terlinck play must connect the metaphors, must unite the separate 
tableaux into a flow of images, must fill each pregnant pause with pro¬ 
jections from his own experience, and must supply the emotional depth to 
its surface play of symbols. 

Such a fragile philo.sophy is too flimsy a foundation on which to build 
a very substantial dramatic art, and it is not too surprising that Maeter¬ 
linck's audiences were somewhat baffled. A period that knew Zola'^s 
realistic novels and Ibsen's problem plays found it hard to enter into this 
crepuscular world of the spirit. Maeterlinck’s good fortune, even though 
lie never quite realized it, was to find a composer who could fill his silences 
witli the necessary nebulous sounds, who could give voice to the “murmur 
of eternity on the horizon,” and who could write the music that provided 
the link from dream to dream. It was, indeed, as if the music of Claude 
Debussy had be(‘n created for the very purpo.se of providing the tonal 
envelope to enclose Maeterlinck’s “ominous silence of the .soul.” Debussy 
w^as able to make the .sea sing “the my.sterious chant of the infinite.” In 
his .score the references to the ocean on W'hich all the characters are floating 
toward their unknown destinies are handled with special sensitivity. Its 
waters in one guise or another are present in practically every scene, either 
in the fragmentary form of a spring in the forest, a well in a courtyard, a 
fountain in a park, or the stagnant fetid pools of underground caverns. 
This ever-pre.sent water imagery is used as the symbol of the flowing, fleet¬ 
ing nature of experience. As an unstable medium without form of its own, 
it becomes the means of capturing vague atmospheric effects and reflecting 
subtle changes of mood. The course* of Melisande’s life is conveyed by 
means of the.se changing waters. She comes from over the sea, is found by 
a dark pool in the forest, discovers her love for Pelleas at a fountain in the 
park, and as she dies she asks that the window be opened so that she can 
once more be with the sea. 
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Other symbols likewise play their appointed parts. Melisande w'ee|)s in 
the first sceme becaus(’ of the loss of a golden crown, symbolic of her happier 
state of childhood innocence. Later when she losses her wedding ring up 
and down beside the fountain, one knows that she is taking her wedding 
vows lightly. When it falls into the bottomless well and disappears, it 
means that her marriage has dissolved. Only the circle's on the surface of 
the water remain, and as they expand they l(‘ll of larg(‘r things to corne.-^ 


Pellcas arid Mt'lis(nuh\ Act 11, Scene 1 


Debussy 



When her husband Golaud is hurt in the fon'st, his wound is more 
spiritual than physical. In the tower scene with Pelleas, so rernini.scent of 
the balcony scene in Romeo and Juliet^ Melisande’s hair cascades downward 
like water, catching the gleam of the moonlight, enveloping Pelleas and 
symbolizing their union. Debussy does this through a descending passage of 
seventh chords, which tumble downward in a ladder of whole tones. 

In the meantime, two turtle doves, symbolic of the lovers’ souls, fly 
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Pelleas and Melisaride, Act 111, Scene 1 Dehussy 

Hdkilc th uslcaning; out her hair suddenly t urns over and 



outward from the tower and are lost in darkness. And 1()V(% the ultimate 
symbol ol happiness, the most fleeting and iin})(‘iinan(‘nl of ihc^m all, is 
the one force that all the characters conspire in spite* of iheansclves to 
destroy, and by so doing are destroyed. This is the true tragedy, truer than 
the murder of Pelleas and the death of Melisande*. NeitheT Pe'lleas nor 
Melisande struggle or protest. They i’ounder like Ic'aky v(*ss('ls on the sea of 
life and are slowly but inevitably submerged. Arkel, of whom Debussy 
spoke as one belonging to a ‘Svorld b(*yond the grave*,’’ makes this poign¬ 
antly clear as he internes his final moneilogue*: "\She was a ])oor little being, 
mysterious, like ever\’body. . . The key words are: “like everybody.” 
But everything still goes on in a ceintinuous flux and every end is but 
another beginning, a momentary t)ause in the eternal duration. The final 
words arc directed to Melisand(’’s child—“now it is the turn of the poor 
little one. . . The orchestral postlude becomes the prelude to silence, 
and to another beginning. . . . 

Debussy was conversant with the literary figures and developments of 
his time, especially the work of Mallarme and Pierre Louys. He had en¬ 
tered into their di.scussions and sought the technical means of translating 
their poetic theories into the medium of music. His style first took shape in 
the songs he wrote on texts by the symbolist poets, but Maeterlinck’s 
drama provided him with the nece.ssary lyric material to ripen it and bring 
it to maturity. Like tht* pex'ts, his musical methods were in many ways the 
opposite of conventional operatic techniques. He followed Wagner in 
giving the orchestra the main task of carrying on the sequence of the 
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drama; and, as a result, his work became more of a symphonic poem with 
running commentary by the singers than a conventional op(Ta. With his 
characteristic insight, Debussy saw that melody, in th(' s('nsc of a set opt'ratic 
aria, impeded rather than promoted the dramatic progress. “I wished — 
intended, in fact—that the action should never be arrested: that it should 
be continuous, uninterrupted,” he commented. “Melody is, if I may say 
so, almost anti-lyric, and powerless to express the constant change of 
emotion or life. Melody is suitable only for song (chanson), which confirms 
a fixed sentiment.” ^ 

In thus considering recitatix e as the most important element of the lyric 
drama, he allies himself with his illustrious predec(\ssors Lully and Rameau. 
But while their characters spokc' in the highly infh'cled accxaits of Baroque 
grandiloquence, Debu.ssy’s speak in cadeneexs more closely approximating 
modern French. His prosody, in contrast to theirs, is more' spoken than 
declaimed; and it comes closer to conversational than to theatrical Frcmch. 
“The characters in this drama endeavor to sing like real persons,” the 
compos(T wrote; and by bringing their language closer to evc^ryday sp(‘ec:h, 
and allowing the flow of dramatic action to proceed withoul interruption, 
his opera assumes a plausibility seldom achieved in such a highly artificial 
medium. By using modes other than th(' traditional major and minor, his 
recitative takes on the flexible character of psalmodic chant. Th(‘ rhythms 
are free, and the absence of regular accentuation allows the words to flow 
with elasticity. Debussy's motives parallel the literary symbols and are 
often just broken fragments of melody, which suggest rather than defiiK' 
atmosph<Tic effects or are associated with the mood of a characier. While 
used with greater subtlety, they nev(*rtheless are much closer to Wagnta's 
systt'iTi of leitmotils than Debussy was willing to admit. His harmonic 
method likewise was well suited to the rendition of the ambiguities and 
obscurities of the symbolist poets. His key centers lose their boundari(‘s; 
progre.ssions move about fnx'ly in tonal space; the predominance given to 
the tritone interval accents the indefinite drift; and everything is in a state 
of flux, always on its wa>' but never arriving. Debussy’s sensitivity to the 
timbre of sounds borders on the uncanny. He thought of Melisande's 
voice as “soft and silky”; the woodwinds dominate the orchestral coloration 
with their pixuliarly poignant and penetrating quality; and while the 
shimmering strings an' usually divid(‘d, they are always present. Above 
all, performers must know how to make this intangible music live and 
breathe, how to render its rhythms with the proper elasticity, and how to 
fill its silences with meaning. 

Debussy’s evocation of Maeterlinck’s pallid w^orld is one of those rare 
instances of the indissoluble union of literature and music that makes it 
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impossible for later generations to think of them as separate entities. De¬ 
bussy worked on the score over a period of ten years and was constantly 
worrying about the audience reaction to his fragile lyric drama. The play 
had not been a success, and in a letter dated August 1894, Debussy anx¬ 
iously asks a friend, “how will the world get along with these two poor 
little beings?” In an obvious reference to the popularity of Zola’s writing, 
he goes on to expn’ss his hatred of “crowds, universal suffrage, and tri¬ 
colored phrases.” Even after the opera liad been accepted for performance 
in 1897 and rehearsals had begun, he withdrew it again for another five 
years of revision. Contrary to expectation, howevcT, the opera was a success 
and was wid(‘Iy peTformed. His elusive music ultimately proved its capacity 
to cast a spell over the most indiff'enmt of auditmees. After this it dropped 
out of sight for a while, but recent revivals have assured it a permanent 
place in the international repertory. 

IDEAS 

Any interpretation of the complex interplay of forces that underlies and 
motivates the divergent tenderici(‘S of the latter part of the 19th century is 
fraught with the usual danger of cmTsimplification. Two of the most 
salient ideas, however, are chosen principally because they provide signifi¬ 
cant insights into the relationship of the several arts. These are the in¬ 
fluence of the scientific method on the arts, and the interpretation of 
exp(Tiencc in terms of time. 

The Alliance of Art and Science 

Artists in all fields were aware of the extraordinary success of the scien¬ 
tific method. Realism and impre.ssionism brought a new objective attitude 
into the arts, together with an emphasis on the technical side of the crafts 
and a tendency for artisis to b(*come specialists pursuing but one aspect of 
their various media. An hitects began to look toward the engineers for the 
more advanced d('vclopments in building. Each painting for an impres¬ 
sionist was a kind of (‘xperiment, an adventure in problem-solving. Cezanne 
thought of each picture as a type of visual research problem. In sculpture 
Rodin was seeking for a new synthesis of matter and form. The literary 
realists were cultivating a scientific detachment in their writing and 
developing a technique that would enable them to record the details of 
their minute observations of everyday life with accuracy and precision. 
Zola, by means of his experimental novel, introduced a modified scientific 
technique to fiction. In addition to his poetic dramas Maeterlinck wrote 
popular nature studies, such as his Life oj the Bee and the Magic of the Stars. 
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Debussy, when writing to a friend about some of his compositions, spoke 
of them as his “latest discoveries in musical chemistry.” 

Many of the actual discoveries of scientific research op('ned up new 
vistas in the various arts. Experiments in optical physics revealed some 
secrets of light and color that painters could ('xplore. New chemical syn¬ 
theses provided them with more luminous pigments for their canvases. 
Increased knowledge of the physiology of the eye and the psychology of 
perc eption led to a re-c'xamination oi' how an observc'r looks at a picture 
and what he p('rcelvt\s. N(‘W inc'tal alloys and processes cjf c asting were a 
boon to sculptors. The theories of (‘volution gavc‘ Rodin sonu‘ poetic' ideas 
on how form emergc'S from maft('r, the animate iVom thc‘ inanimate. 
Helmlioltz/ book On ihe Sensation of Tone as a Physiological Basis for the 7 heory 
of Music stirrc'd Debussy and othc‘r composers to spc‘culafe on the relation of 
tone to overtone' and consonance to dissonance, in thc'ir harmonic proce¬ 
dures. 

The impressionistic painters wc'rc' convincc'd that pictures were made 
with color, not line' and form; the symbolists c laimc'd that poetry was made 
with words, not ideas; and composers felt that music should be a play of 
varied sonorities, rather than a means of evoking programmatic associations. 
By pursuing this general line of thought, Monet revealed a new concept of 
light; Rodin, an atmosphc'ric extension of three-dimensional form; the 
.symbc:)lists, a new world of poetry; Debussy, a new concept of sound; and 
Paxton and Eiffel, by incorporating light and air into their dc'signs, achic‘V(‘d 
a new architectural relationship betwc'cn inner and outer space. I’his 
mechanistic phas(‘, however, could lead just so fitr, and artists were soon 
trying to push beyond it into paths that would lead to dex'per psycholcjgical 
insights. Each of the post-imprc'ssionists in his own way was probing to sec' 
how the new discoveries could be used as a means toward nc'w mod(\s of 
expression. C/'zanne’s path Icxl into a new concept of pictorial geometry. 
Maet(*rlinck attc'inptc'd to humanize science and describe it in po('tical 
terms. In his case the result was a kind of animism in whic h stones, foun¬ 
tains, and objects spcjke a language and fc'lt a soul life of their own. In an 
essay c^n the “Intelligence of Flowc'rs” he tried to c'stablish more sympa¬ 
thetic ties between man and nature. In his stage fanta.sy llie Bluebird^ 
Sugar and Bread are among the live' characters. Cezanne also felt the living 
force of the objects he placed in his still files, and in a conversation with a 
friend spoke warmly of the “soul” of a .sugar bowd. The symbolists also 
tried to effect a synthesis between the phenomenal world and that of the 
creative imagination. Their metaphors were material in the .sense that they 
received expression through the senses, but they hinted at the existence of a 
more profound ideational world and were definitely based on a view that 
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life was something more than the sum of its molecular parts. Debussy also 
veered away from the exploration of the physical elements of sound toward 
the deeper psychological implications of tonal symbolism. 

Continuous Flux 

The arts of the late 19th century are also bound together by their common 
tendency toward the interpretation of experience in terms of time. Progress 
was an idea which was carried over from the late 18th century. Material 
progress continued to be an indisputable fact, but it was rapidly becoming 
a])parent that it did not go hand in hand with moral, spiritual, and aes¬ 
thetic progress. With industrialization came a specialization in which men 
were concerned more with fragments than wholes. Industrial man was rap¬ 
idly forfeiting to the machine his place as the primary productive unit. With 
this loss of control came a corresponding shift from a rational wxjrld view 
toward an increasingly irrational one. With industrialization also came a 
capitalistic economy in which the lives of workers were controlled by 
intangible forces outside themselves, such as the fluctuations in foreign 
markets and on the stock exchange. 'I wo centuries previously Baroque 
man had been shaken by the Copernican revolution in which the notion 
of a static earth in the center of the universe was replaced by that of a freely 
moving .satellite around the sun. I.ate 19th-century man was similarly 
rocked by the Darwinian and other evolutionary theories, which taught 
that creation was an ever-continuing process rather than an accomplished 
fact. As a result of such forces and ideas the onward-and-upward notion of 
progress was r('vis(*d downward to one of continuous flux and change. 

The literary and visual realists concentrated on the momentary, the frag¬ 
mentary, the everyday occvtrrence. Even wh('n they plannc'd thc'ir works 
in more comprehensive sc hemes, the effect was more that of a broad cro.ss 
section than a coherent three-dimensional structure. For 20 years Balzac 
worked on parts of his Ilnmaji Comedy\ Wagner on his Ring cycle, Rodin on 
his Gales of Helf and Proust on his Remembrame of Things Past. None, 
however, is a systematic, organic, or logical whole, or a single perfected 
masterpi(‘ce. Instead of an all-embracing unity, they are easily broken down 
into a colU'Ction of fragments, motives, genre scenes, scraps, and pieces. The 
late 19th century produced no grandiose metaphysical systems, such as 
those of Thomas Aquinas, Leibniz, Kant, or Hegel, each of whom tried to 
encompass all experience in a single universal structure. 

The thinker who came the closest to making a coherent picture of this 
turbulent age was Henri Bergson, a lecturer at the Ecole Normalc in Paris. 
His ix)int of departure was a remark made by the pre-Socratic philosopher 
Heraclitus, who had said that one cannot step into the same river twice. 
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Bergson cited him in support of his theory that time was more real than 
space, the many closer to experience than the on(', and that becoming was 
closer to reality than being. Bergson was critical of the intellect because it 
tended to reduce reality to immobility. He then^fore ranked intuition as a 
higher faculty than reason, because through it the perception of the flow 
of duration was po.ssible, and through it static quantitative facts were 
quickened into the dynamic qualitative values of motion and change. 
Existence is never static but a transition between states and between 
moments of duration. Experience, he taught, is durational, “a series of 
qualitative clianges, which melt into and j)erm(‘ate one another, without 
precise outlines. . . Art for Bergson is the force that sets man free and 
through which he can grasp “certain rhythms of life and breath,” which 
compel him even against his will “to fall in with it, like pa.ssers by who join 
in a dance. And thus they compel us to set in motion, in the depth of our 
being, some secret chord which was only waiting to thrill.” 

Bergson was thus convinced that reality is mobility, tendency, or 
“incipient change of direction.” Looking at or listening to a work of art is to 
perceive the mobile qualities of the objects or sounds presented. The aes¬ 
thetic experience is essentially temporal and involves an “anticipation of 
movement,” w^iich permits the spectator or auditor in various ways “to 
grasp the future in the present.” His theory of art is based on what he calls 
his “spiritualistic materialism” by which finely perceived maU'rial activity 
elicits spiritual echoes. All is based on the “uniqueness of the moment”; and 
perception of the temporal flow is synonymous with an awareness ol‘ the 
pulsation of life, something that is cjuite apart from the mechanical or 
inert matter. Past, present, and future are mold(‘d into an organic whole as 
“when w(’ recall the notes of a tunc melting, so to speak, into one another.” 
Time, therefore, is “the continuous progr(‘ss of the past, which gnaws into 
the future and which swells as it advances.” Bergson’s concept of time, 
how'ever, is not clock time with its divisions into seconds, minutes, hours, 
nor is it concerned with the usual groupings of past, present, and future. 
I'hese are just arbitrary conveniences, like the points on a watch past which 
the hands move. Time cannot be spatialized and measured in such a 
quantitative way; it is a quality, not a substance. 

The application of Bergson’s theory of time to the arts of the late 19th 
century can be very illuminating. The philosopher often cited the motion 
picture as an example of what he meant by the perception of duration. The 
pictures in th(‘msclves are static, but through mobility the separate states 
are melted togc^ther by the mind into a continuous temporal flow. So also 
are the separate colors on an impressionistic canvas, the separate metaphors 
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in a symbolist poem, the separate scenes in a Maeterlinck play, the separate 
chords in a Debussy progression, molded by the mind into a temporal 
continuum. In visual impressionism the eye mixes the colors; in a symbolist 
poem the mind supplies the connecting verbs for the nominal fragments; 
in a Maeterlinck play the imagination makes the irrelevancics of speech 
and action into a dramatic sequence; and in Debussy’s music the car 
bridges over the silences. 

In all the arts this ceaseless flux leads toward the improvisatory, the 
coasciously incomplete; and each work tries to bt^ a product of inspiration 
rather than ealculation. With the visual impressionists all pictorial sub¬ 
stance is atomized into an airy mixture of color sprays, fleeting shadows, 
and momentary moods. Cezanne .sometimes paints so thinly that parts of 
the canvas are actually bare, and at other times the texture is so thin as to 
be almost transparent. Rodin likewise leaves {)arts of the stone surrounding 
his figures uncut; and it is by no means an accident that sorru' of the most 
important buildings of the time were open to the air and sky and were 
conceived as temporary exposition structures, such as the Crystal Palace, 
the Callery of Machines, and the Eiffel Towct. In Pellms et M’disande the 
characters are only outlined or sketched out, and what they really feel has 
to be inferred by the spectator. Ihe imagination actually supplies the 
emotional depth to what is but a surface play of forms. In all instances the 
audience, through perception, imagination, and memory actively partici¬ 
pates in the creative activity. 

Both the awarcne.ss of .science and the accentuation of the temporal flow 
became important means by which the arts at the end of the century estab¬ 
lished the basis for the transition to the various modern styles. Cezanne has 
with justification been called the first great modern master; the functional 
architecture of Labrouste, Paxton, and Eiffel has become the foundation 
stone of contemporary architecture; Rodin’s convex and concave surfaces 
and his preoccupation with the atmospheric problems of light and shadow 
have led to important new developments in sculpture; the fragmentary 
style of the symbolists anticipated the “strcam-of-consciousness” and other 
techniques of modern literature; and Debussy’s concept of relative rather 
than absolute tonality together with his harmonic experimentation have 
for their part pointed toward some of the significant musical developments 
of th(“ 20th century. 
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CHRONOLOGY: 20th Century Panorama* 


General Events 

1891 VViiinwright Building in St. 

Louis, the first skyscraper, 
built by Louis Sullivan 
The “Kinetescopic Camera" 
for motion pictures pat¬ 
ented by 'J’homas Edison, 
who had previously de¬ 
veloped the process of 
sound recording 

1903 Aviation age began as Wright 
brotliers made successful 
flights at Kitty Hawk, N. C. 
1905 Einstein published first article 
on theory of relativity 

1908 Model T (touring car) intro¬ 

duced by Henry Ford, be¬ 
ginning era of mass pro¬ 
duction and assembly line 

1909 Wireless radio transmission de¬ 

veloped by Marconi 
1914-1918 World War 1 

1917 Russian Revolution began 
1922 Fascist Revolution in Italy 
1929 Collapse of New York Stock 
Market heralded the be¬ 
ginning of the depression 
1933 Nazi Revolution in Germany 
1936-1939 Spanish Civil War 
1939 1945 World War II 

1945 First atomic bomb exploded 
Architecture 

1856 1924 Louis Sullivan 

1869- Frank Lloyd WYight 

1883 Walter Gropius 

1886 - Mies van dcr Rohe 

1888 " Le Corbusier 
1890- J. J. P. Oud 

Painting 

1844-1910 Henri Rousseau He douanier) 
1866-1944 Vasily Kandinsky 
1869 -1954 Henri Matisse 

1870- 1954 John Marin 

1871- Giacomo Balia 

1871- Georges Rouault 

1872- 1944 Piet Mondrian 

1879-1940 Paul Klee 
1881-1955 Fernand L6gcr 
1881- Pablo Picasso 
1882 Georges Braque 

1883- 1949 Jose Clemente Orozco 

1884- 1920 Amadeo Modigliani 
1886- Diego Rivera 

1886- Oskar Kokoschka 

1887- Marc Chagall 


1887- Marcel Duchamp 

1888 Giorgio de Chirico 

1889- 'i'homas Hart Benton 

1892-1942 Grant Wood 

1893 Joan Miro 

1897 1946 John Stf‘wart Curry 

1898- ( lharles Burchfield 

1904 Salvador Dali 

Sculpture 

1861-1944 Aristide Maillol 
1874 1946 C lharles Despiau 
1876“ Constantin Brancusi 

1883 Ivan Mestrovic 

1885- Paul Manship 
1888 Hans (Jean) Arp 

1898 Henry Moore 
Literature and Philosophy 

1856 1939 Sigmund Freud 
1856-1950 George Bernard Shaw 
1863 1938 Gabriele d’Annunzio 
1869-1951 Andrf* (ode 
1871 1945 Paul-Ambroise Valery 

1874 1946 Gertrude Stein 

1875 1955 Fhomas Mann 

1878 Carl Santlburg 

1882- 1941 James Joyce 
1885 1951 Sinclair Lewis 

1887 - Robinson Jeffers 

1888 1953 Eugene O’Neill 

1888- V. S. Eliot 

1889 Jean Cocteau 

1896 - Andre Breton 

1897- William Faulkner 

1899- Ernest Hemingway 

1905- .h-^n Paul Sartre 

Music 

1860-1911 Ciustav Mahler 
1862 1918 Claude Debussy 
1864-1949 Richard Strauss 
1866 1925 Erik Satie 

1872- 1915 Alexander Scriabin 

1873- 1943 Sergei Rachmaninoff 

1874- 1951 Arnold Schoenberg 

1875 1937 Maurice Ravel 

1876 1946 Manuel de Falla 
1881 1945 BclaBartok 
1882- Igor Stravinsky 
1885- 1935 Alban Berg 

1891- 1953 Serge Prokofieff 

1892 Darius Milhaud 

1892- 1955 Arthur Honegger 
1895- Paul Hindemith 

1898- 1937 George Gershwin 
1899” Francois Poulenc 
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THE 20th CENTURY 


THE AGE OF ’ISMS 

When a 20Lh-ccntury man ^ets into conversation, opens his newspaper, 
tunes in his radio, turns on his television set, or reads a book, it will not be 
long b(‘fore he (aicounters an 'ism of one sort or another. Someone will 
be speaking, gesticulating, or writing for or against liberalism or conserv¬ 
atism, internationalism or nationalism, socialism or capitalism, individual¬ 
ism or collectivism, parliamentarianism or totalitarianism. Like big black 
flics 'isms buzz through the air waves in swarms and light on the printed 
page. The Creeks once WTiit to war for the beauty of Helen of Troy; the 
Middle Ages went on crusades to try to keep the sepulcher of Christ out 
of the hands of the infidels; the Baroque period shed its blood over n'ligious 
dogmas; but the 2()th c(*ntury fights its revolutions and wars over the con¬ 
flicting ideologies expressed in its multiplicity of ’isms. In the early years 
then* were the struggles of rival colonialisms; in the wake of World War I 
came the Russian revolution, which let Bolshevism and communism out 
of Pandora’s box; then fascism came to Italy, Nazism to Germany, a civil 
war to Spain, and a second world war. Yet the struggle still goes on, with 
the ’isms being hurled back and forth as weapons in a never-ending psy¬ 
chological war, the ternperatun' of which fluctuates between cold and hot 
depending on the emotional responses people and countries make to the 
various ’isms. The late 19th century was somehow^ able to contain the 
opposing forces of democracy and dictatorship, liberty and authority, 
freedom of individual enterprise and economic monopoly, the advances of 
science and orthodox religious beliefs, freedom of thought and anti- 

* It is obviously impossible to include a comprehensive list of the men and events that have in¬ 
fluenced the 20th century. 'I'his C’hronology is therefore confined to the major developments and 
personalities who are mentioned in the following chapter. 
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inU'llfTlual tendencies, diversity and conformity, innovation and stand¬ 
ardization. In our century, however, the equilibrium has been upset with 
revolutions and wars as one of its expressions, and a variety of art mov('- 
rnenls as another. In spite of all the disagreeable clangor and confusion, 
th(' many strident voic(‘s <3f our ag(‘ can l)e heard speaking through th('S(‘ 
'isms as each clamors to be heard. 

SiiK'e the arts are forms of action, artisis as W('ll as social reformers and 
revolutionists sliout their batth' cries, issue their manifestoes cind white 
papers, and formulate their own 'isms. In the la((‘ 19th century such rela¬ 
tively simple at'sthetic creeds as realism, naturalism, symbolism, and iin- 
prc'ssionism had their faithful flocks of followers. By comparison ih(‘ 20th 
century is an angry Fowca' of Bab(‘l, in which one hears such terms bc'ing 
bandi(‘d about asorphism, assotaationism, purism, synthetic'ism, kineticism, 
comt)lemcntarisin, plastic d\namism, parall(‘lism, neo-plasticism, Suprem¬ 
atism, divisionism, and [jhysical transcendentalism. Lik(‘ gn^at gaudy 
moths they come out of tluar chrysalis(\s, flutt(‘r around briefly in the lime¬ 
light, and soon an' seen and hc'ard no rnort'. Some brave* philologist has 
yet to ( ompile a dictionary of these glittering abstractions, 'rhen there are 
those that linger on, such as constructivism, expressionism, cubism, prim¬ 
itivism, and surrealism, which are Ibrces still to be reckoned with even 
though th(‘y too have oft(*n been productive* of more lu'at than light. 

Th(' grou{)s responsible' for the'.se ’isms have* rarely talkc'd or written about 
the'rn very sensibly. The only thing that really matters, howeve*r, is whethe*r 
their picture's, pie'ces, or poems are worth loe:)king at, liste*ning te), or read¬ 
ing. These organized art movements have ge*nerally been te)o busy Ix'getting 
doe trines to be prime producers. 'Bheir principal purpose is fulfille'd in 
prove)king lively discussions, formulating ideas, getting themselves talke'd 
about, and arranging for exhibitions, concerts, and publications. It is a 
historical truism that committees seldom create anything; for that it takes 
an individual. 'I'he painters Paul Klee and Pablo Picasso, the writers 
James Joyce and T. S. Eliot, the composers Igor Stravinsky and Paul 
Hindemith, for instance, havr all been claimed by the surrealists at one 
lime or anotlx'r. In spite of the affinity of some of their work to the move¬ 
ment, they nev(*r signed the manifestoes or had any close connection with 
the group. The most resourceful artists have always refused to bc'comc the 
prisoner of any one theory, particularly those which offered the solitary 
confinement of a fanatical adherence to a single ’ism. Instead they have 
instinctively })reserved their freedom of choice and have continuously 
s(*arched for stimulating ideas wherever they may be found. 

While still within the 20th century, it is most difficult to see the forest 
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for the trees. Yet, now that the halfway mark has been passed, it should at 
least be possible to group the trees into something resembling clumps. The 
complexity of the problem, however, should never be minimized, and care 
should always be taken that these clumps are not confused with the forest. 
It is possible, for instance, to localize some movements in geographical 
terms, such as the Americans who fall into the regional schools. One knows 
certain aspects of the small Middle Western town through Sinclair Lewis’ 
novels, Illinois through Carl Sandburg’s poetry, the South through 

William Faulkner’s books, and New England through Eugene O’Neill’s 
plays. One sees Iowa through (Jrant Wood’s eyes, Missouri through Thomas 
Benton’s, Kansas through John Stewart Curry’s, upstate N(‘w York through 
(Charles Burchfield’s, and the Maine coast through John Marin’s. One can 
also hear the rhythms and melodies of these regions through the folk-song 
collectors and adapters. It is possible to identify the early phases of ex¬ 
pressionism with Germany prior to 1933; abstractionism with Russia and 
Holland up to 1921; futurism with Italy before World War I; cubism, the 
mechanical style, and surrealism with Paris; and the international style 
of architecture with Germany, France, and Holland. Yet any very strict 
localization of arts, styles, and ideas is impossible in such a mobile period. 
The foremost architect of the century, Frank Lloyd Wright, found that his 
ideas were accepted in Europe and the Orient befon' his own LJnited States 
discovered him. American artists have gone abroad to study in Paris and 
other European cc^nters, while established European artists, bc'cause of 
political upheavals in their native countries, have come to the United 
States to continue their careers and to teach. 

From the temporal point of view, the 20th century has been marked by 
events that have colored many of its works of art. The aftermath of World 
War I brought about the bitter disillusionment that gave birth to the 
nihilistic movement called dadaism. The Mexican social revolution that 
culminated in the 192()’s gave rise to the school of muralists, which in¬ 
cludes Rivera, Orozco, and Siqueiros. The depression of the 1930’s brought 
forth many forms of violent protest and social comment. The Spanish civil 
war, which began in 1936, was directly responsible for Picasso’s great mural 
Guernica and for Ernest Hemingway’s novel For Whom the Bell Tolls. The 
ideational wars and intellectual revolutions, which also affect the arts, do 
not obey such strict temporal laws and are therefore spread over wider 
intervals. 

In approaching the art of the 20th century, one must keep many things 
in mind. All art has to be understood first and foremost in terms of its own 
frame of reference. No man, whether artist or criminal, should be con- 
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dcrnned for what he was not attempting to do. When, however, his in¬ 
tentions are known, then his acts can be judged honorable or otherwise 
depending on whether his aims are valid, and how well he has realized 
them. The contemporary artist, contrary to the expectations of a sub¬ 
stantial segment of his potential audience, does not necessarily aim to 
please. The customer, in his considered opinion, is not always right. His 
motives may be to delight or irritate, to exhort or castigate, to surprise or 
excite, to soothe or shock. A painter may have deliberately planned a pic¬ 
ture as a visual sot k in the eye. A composer may have contrix ed a composi¬ 
tion as aural a.ssault and battery. Judging by the reactions to some of 
Picasso's early exhibits and the riot that gn^eied th(' first ix'rformancc of 
Stravinsky's ballet The Rites of Spring (1913), one knows th('y have .some¬ 
times succeeded beyond their wildest expectations, since it is al.so the audi¬ 
ence's privilege to accept or reject. 

The matter of an artist’s honest convictions must also be taken into 
consideration. When a sculptor comes to the conclusion that he inhabits a 
misshapen and deformed world, can he hv blam(‘d if he does not portray 
it in symmetrical contours? If a novelist feels that life is ugly and cruel, 
would common candor permit him to suppress his convictions? If a com¬ 
poser is convinced that his age is mark(‘d by dissonance, would he b(' 
truthful if he wrote about it in sacchariiu^ harmonies? When all artists 
observe' the current informality of dress and manners, and the absence of 
ceremony and protocol, should they be blamed bc'cause their works lack 
the formal organization characteristic of previous (('nturie.s? At times an 
artist may find a tight organization nece.ssary for his purpose, at others it 
might be served better by deliberately contrixed chaos. Sometimes the 
contemporary artist's work has meaning; often the act of painting or 
writing is a substitute for meaning. Just as some abstract painters have 
tried to c'liminatc subject matter from their pictures, writers, such as James 
Joyce and Gertrude Stein, have at times written xvithout a subject. In the 
absence of such a normal focus (heir work becomes extremc'ly dilFicult to 
read, and much of it must inevitably remain enigmatic. Some conservative 
composers, such as Rachmaninoff, continue to write in the lush emotional 
vein of the late 19th century. Others, such as Stravinsky and Hindemith, 
write music that is intentionally noncxpre.ssive. Schoenberg, in order to 
avoid sounding Romantic, often went to such extreme lengths that he be¬ 
came highly Romantic about his antiromanticism. I'he problem of under¬ 
standing such a complex picture is therefore far from simple. 

When new resources are being developed in commercial fields, and 
when technological processes in communications and engineering have 
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undergone such radical changes, 20lh-ccntury artists would be remiss in 
their duties if they wen' not carrying on active experimentation in new 
materials and methods in their own areas. The architects who are aware 
of such possibilities, and who accept the machine age with all its processes 
and problems, can hardly be blamed when they point out the absurdity 
of people going to football games in Roman colosseums, catching trains 
in Roman baths, wwking in Renaissance office buildings, putting their 
money in Doric temples, hearing operas in Baroque theaters, living in 
English Tudor houses, and on Sunday going to Gothic churches. Such 
architecture is the heritage of 19ih-century eclecticism, which has been 
called with considerable justification, fac^ade-making. Yet it cannot be 
denied that th(' Romans solved the colosseum problem, and that the 
Gothic style is still the most appropriate for the liturgies of some church(!S. 
While such eclecticism is still an architectural force, there is, however, a 
noticeable trend away from it. 

The repre.sentational convention in painting, like eclecticism in archi¬ 
tecture, still survivc's. It is found, however, principally in the popular 
inc'dia, and the most important lines of developmcmt have followed the 
courses sc't by the three principal figure's of post-irnpre'ssiemism. Van 
(xogh’s ov(‘rwhelming emotionalism k'd to expressionism; Gauguin's at- 
te'Tiipt to go native in pursuit of values he Ix'lic'ved lost to civilization 
poin(('d the way tow^areJ nco-primitivism; and Ce'zanne’s impositiem of 
ge'ome'trical forms on nature w^as the taking off point for cubism and 
abstract design. Develo})men(s in 20th-century sculpture have, e^n the 
whole, lagged behind those in the other arts. Such a solid and static me¬ 
dium presupposes a large'r spatial en\aronment and a more unhurried 
command of leisure time for contemplation than is available to modern 
man. In an age of rapid locomotion, a more fleeting experience of space 
and a swifter flow of images seem to be in order. This is a demand that the 
more ponderous three-dimensional art has found some difficulty in supply¬ 
ing. Some significant experiments have been made to mobilize modern 
sculpture for service in this turbulent century, but its principal develop¬ 
ments have followed along with those of painting. While the traditional 
narrative techniques and literary methods are still in use, the most ad¬ 
vanced developments have evolved from the fragmentary style of the 
symbolists. Each sight, sound, and fleeting image is recorded, and the 
union of the fragments is left to the mind of the reader. Modern musical 
practices have taken up where Richard Wagner left off, and moved in 
either pro- or anti-Wagnerian directions. Some composers, such as Richard 
Strauss, have continued along the lines of the music drama; others, such 
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as Gustav Mahler, have adapted the style for symphonic purposes; while 
still others, such as Schoenberg, have extended the techniques and taken 
them into the field of chamber music. French and Russian composers, such 
as Ravel and Stravinsky, howevcT, after their initial Wagnerian intoxica¬ 
tion, have sobered up in tlie direction of th(' more dry and austere forms 
of contemporary n(‘ 0 -classicism. 

Then', are in the main tw'o distinct and recognizable' trends that have 
had a coherent ae'sthetic inception and an' leading in clearly discernible 
directions —expressionism and constructivism. 'J’he first grows out of the 
subjective viewpoint and implies a rather strong emotional involvement 
in the aesthetic process. The second stems from the' obje'e tive af^proach in 
which logical and analytical considerations are dominant. Both move¬ 
ments run concurrently and are by no means mutually exclusive. Se)me 
artists have developed but one side, otiiers have successfully combined 
be)th. Expre'ssionism implic's an exple)ration of the' worlel of eme)tions and 
psychological stales as well as the ))rotests against existing (‘onditions in 
the exte'rnal world. In its broad se'nse e'xpressie)nism e'lnbraees not only 
such movements as neo-primitivism, dadaism, surrealism, and the varie)us 
forms of social comment but also die individualistic but warmly human 
spatialized dreams of Frank Idoyd Wright. Constructivism includes such 
devTleDpinents as eubism and its \-arious niexlificatie)ns, futurism, the 
mechanical style, and abstract de'sign in painting anel sculpture; ne'w 
modes eif literary prc'sentation, such as the stream-of-con.sciousne'ss tech¬ 
nique; the’ 12-tone method of musical compe^sition; and the strie t function¬ 
alism of the international style in architee ture. 

It can readily be seen that the 20ih century presents no unified |)ie ture, 
and that the contemporary artist is confronted with an almost infinite 
range of choice's. A multiplicity of styles rather than any over-all unity 
seems to be most characteristic. Those who fear that our age has been 
overtaken })y creeping ceinformity nee'd look only te:) the are hitects, painters, 
scul[)tors, WTiters, and musicians who have dared to be different. Anything 
that is merely modeTii, however, will last only until the nov^clty has worn 
off'. The wild experimentation that characterized the period just before 
and after World War 1 is now definitely a thing of the past. The blind 
alleys have f)een discovered and blocked off‘, and the number of choices 
has narrowc'd down. The liberating theories that have stood the test of 
time and proved productive have been retained. Yet when they become 
the accepted principles of today, there is always the implied danger that 
they will become the basis of a new and perhaps sterile academicism of 
tomorrow. 
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EXPRESSIONISM 

The sparks that ignited the conflagration of 20th-century expressionism 
were struck by the discov(Ty of the primitive arts of the South Sea islanders 
and the wood carvings of the African Nc'gro tribes, the psychological 
probings of Sigmund Fn'ud, the imaginative fantasies of individual artists, 
and the various n'actions to !h<‘ political, soc ial, and economic conditions 
that came about when artists, authors, and cornposcTS were drawn into 
the flames fed by wars, revolutions, dictatorships, and economic depres¬ 
sions. 

M’h(' t(‘rm mo-fnirnilivism as used here is limited to the* (onscious adapta¬ 
tion by sophisticated artists of authentic specimens of [)rimitive art, such 
as that of th(‘ natives of the South Seas and the aboriginal tribes of Africa. 
The first major artist to employ the colorful PolyiK'sian patterns and 
motives in his woodcuts and paintings was Paul Cjauguin. Such pictures 
as his Day of the God (Fig. 19:5), which were painted during his extended 
sojourn in Tahiti clearly reflect the native influence. Examples of Poly- 
nc'sian craftsmanship, such as oars, arrows, and harpoons, had been col¬ 
lected by traders on their voyages and were shown in the Paris expositions 
of 1878 and 1889. Later w'hen expeditions were made into the interior of 
the dark contincmt, wooden olyects carved by African tribesmen came to 
light. Ethnological museums were founded in Paris and Dresden to house 
these collections, and they commanded considerable intc'n'st on the part 
of .scholars, artists, and the general public. vSoon articles and books on 
African sculpture began to appear in Germany and France. What the 
harems of Algiers had been to Delacroix and the Japanese prints to the 
impressionists, African sculpture became to the artists of the early 20th 
century. Meanwhile Sir James Frazer had been f)ublishing 7he Golden 
Bous^h^ a monumental 12-volume compendium of primitive customs and 
beliefs, folk lore, magical practices, and taboos, which became one of the 
most influential works of the century. This primitive art, with its complete 
negation of the notion of progress, seemed like the promi.se of a new be¬ 
ginning. Particularly impres.sive was the animistic altitude of the primitive 
carvers who divined the spirit of their wood and stone and revealed it in 
the grain and textures of their materials. The German expressionists were 
fascinated by its strange weird forms and its anti-intellectualism. In it the 
E'rench artists found a new wealth of decorative motives and a justification 
for their abstract designs in its simplified geometrical forms. 

New di.scovcrics were also being made by Sigmund Freud when he 
brought the psychological world of the subconscious to light and exposed 
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some of its dark drives, hidden terrors, and myst(‘rious motivations. Be¬ 
ginning with his hiterpretatioris of Dreams in 1900, the books of Freud and 
his associates were destined to affect the pictorial, literary, and musical 
expression of the 20th century. Artists are well aware that they inhabit a 
number of (‘omplex overlapping worlds. They also know that then* are 
worlds to be explored that are not seen by the eye and that are not subject 
to the same type of logical organization. The expressionistic paint(*r, for 
instance, is perfectly aware of the world he sees through his cy(‘s, but he is 
interested in a form of vision for which he must close his ey<‘s so that he 
can paint his dream fantasies. Accordingly he has departed fi'om the 
classical notion of art as an imitation of nature, and moved into the worlds 
of the mind, spirit, and imagination, which demand new psychological 
insights and symbols. These intangible worlds are much more difiicult to 
see and write about than the one that comes through the organs of simse 
perception alone. The results of these excursions into the subconscious 
may be very uneven, but the artist's passport to such luaher region is 
quite valid. 

N eo-Primitivism 

The Toimg Ladies of Avignon (Fig. 20:1), which Picasso finished in 1907, is 
one of the pivotal piclun's of the cemtury. From his sketches it is known to 
have started out as an alh'gory. A man in the midst of fruit and womcxi was 
to have symbolized Vice, while his counUTpart entering on the left with a 
skull in his hands was to have represented Virtue. While it was in its pre¬ 
liminary stages, however, Picasso was greatly impn^ssed by an exhibit of 
some pre-Roman sculpture of Spain. As in most primitive art, the human 
body was sharply angular and reduced to a sevtae geometrical pattern. 
The girl on the left, who is pulling back some curtains, is thus representtal 
as a system of overlapping planes and geometrically arranged contours. 
Pica.sso had also a short while later l)een stimulated by some Negro sculfu¬ 
ture that he had seen in the Trocadero Museum in Paris, and he had started 
a collection of his own, whic h contained .some specimens from the west 
coast of Africa. 

The resemblance of the Mask from Itumba in the French Congo (Fig. 
20:2) to the head of the figure in the upper right of Picasso’s picture is most 
striking. The h(‘ad of the young woman just below and the profile of the 
figure on the left also show this African influence*. The drawings Picasso 
made just before this picture was finished reveal his interest in the oval¬ 
shaped heads, the long noses, small mouths, and angular bodies that char¬ 
acterize the sculpture of the Ivory Coast. Under these African influences 



Fig. 20; 1 (abovf). Picasso. Les Demoiselles d'Avi^mm (Vourig Ladies of Aviation). 90" \ 92". 1907, 
Collection Museum of Modirrn Art, New York. I'ig. 20:2 (below left). J^oodea Afask from Ituni- 
ba, French Congc). 14" high. C^ollet tion Museum of Modern Art, New York. Fig. 20:3 (below 
right). Modigliani. Head. Stone 22*4" high. (:.1915. Collection Museum of Modern Art. New 
York. Gift of Mrs. John 0. Rockefeller, Jr. 
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Picasso turned entirely away from the pathos of his early period toward a 
stricter formalism. The original allegorical plan in this case was abandoned, 
and the female figures, the drapery in the background, and the still life 
b('low were all blended together into an abstract design. I’he title of th(' 
picture is relatively unimportant and seems to hav-e come from the sug¬ 
gestion of a friend rather than the artist himself. 'Phe color with its spec¬ 
trumlike blending of bright shades one into another contributes the elTect 
of an ('motional crc'scendo, while the formal arrangc'inent of th(' figun's 
suggests the angular rhythms of a primitive dance. 'Phe Voimg Ladies of 
Avignon became one of the epoch-making monuments of modern art, and 
Picasso and others continued to explore the' expressive f)ossibilitie's of 
primitive forms. 

The impact of this prirnitivT art was fc'lt in many other fields. When the 
young Italian painter Modigliani came to Paris in 1-^OG, h(' fi'll so com¬ 
pletely under the' spell of African Negro sculptun' tliat for a while he tnuh'd 
the brush for the chisel. One of his works in tliis medium, Head (Fig. 20:3), 
is in the same Iv^ory Coast style that Picas.so had adopted. Afterward in liis 
paintings he continued to use the stylizc'd ov'al laces and elongated forms. 
The sculpture of Matisse, Brancusi, and H(*nr\' Moore at wirious times 
also came under the African influence. 

Knowledge of non-Euro|)ean musical systt'ins had likc'wise incn'ased 
rapidly during the late 19th century. The orchestrations of I)('l)iissy and 
Ravc'l had b(X'n influenced by the strange and exotic sounds of th(‘ ganu'lan 
orchestras from Ja\\a, which they heard at the International Exposition of 
1889. By far th(' stnmgest of these influence's, however, was that of .'\m('ri- 
can jazz music, which had its beginnings in Nc'w Orleans and Chic ago 
and which was heard in Europe ihrough the travc'ling Nc'gro bands. In 
his group of piano pieces called 7he (ihiUlrnds dorrirr (1908), Debussy in¬ 
cluded a number called ‘‘Golliwog’s Cake Walk.'" The Golliwog was an 
eccentric comic-strip character in the Paris nc’wspapers who was born out 
of an ink blot. Obviously a popularization of the interc'st in primitivism, 
he delighted grown-ups as well as ('hildren with his antics. 'Ph(' cake walk 
was, (jf course, a favorite dancc' in the American Negro minstrt'l shows and 
one of the ancestors of the fox trot, 

Igor Stravdasky included a Mo(jr in his ballet PclrouchLa (1911), although 
the music he givTS him is quasi-Oriental. Two years later, however, in the 
Rites of Spring, Stravinsky achieves the primitive musical counterpart of 
Picasso’s 2}jung Ladies of Avignon. Subtitled “Sccik's from Pagan Russia,” 
the opening “Dance of the Adolescents” uses repetitive rhythms and 
syncopated accents similar to those of American jazz. The sharply angular 
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melodies, the eomplex polyrhythrnic textures, the brutal accentuations, 
and the geometrical mov(^m('nts of the dancers arc a masterly realization 
of the spirit of sava£>ery. 



Tlu‘ i)iimiliv(' hypnotic Repeated rhythms first exploited by Stravinsky, 
though without th(' jazz ('lenient, are found in the familiar ‘‘Ritual Fin* 
Dance'’ fioin Manuel de Falla's ballet. Love the Sorcerer {El Amor Brujoj 
F)15). I he culmination, how('\Tr, is reachcxl in Ravel's Bolero (1928), in 
which the dance tunc is rep(*at('d in the same key 18 time's. The vast dy¬ 
namic crescendo and heavy use of a battery of percussion instruments 
invariably incitc's an audience to a thoroughly primitive state of frenzy. 
The ('iitrancc' of Jazz idioms into serious musical forms is also one of the 
familiar iiatterns of cont('mj)orary music. Stravinsky published some rag¬ 
time music for piano in 1922, with a cover designed by Picasso; and George 
(iershwin's Rhapsody in Blue (1924) and his jazz opera Porgy and Bess (1935) 
have achieved a wide popular success. 


Wild Animals, Blue Riders, and Operatic Uproars 

Exy)r('ssionism in painting was at first one of the several reactions to the 
cool atmospheric elfects, objective detachment, and vague vapiditi('s of 
impr(.'.ssionism. The expressionist looks inward to a world of emotions and 
psychological states rather than outward at a world of colored reflections. 
He deals with intensitit's of feeling rather than intensities of light. He pre¬ 
sents subjective reactions rather than represents objective realities. His 
world is felt more than it is seen, and he therefore needs to cultivate an 
inner eye to look at his materials. The heat of creation supersedes the cold- 
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ness of imitation. His distorted pictures seek a psychological rather than 
a mathematical focus. He reasserts the supremacy of the human imagina¬ 
tion over the impersonality of nature. The most immediate influence was 
\"an (iogh, whose frenzied eanvases, passionate pictorial outbursts, satu¬ 
rated colors, and evangelical fervor first showed the way. Such a painting 
as the Starry (Fig. 19:6) with the dark green flames of the cypress 

tre(‘s, the rolling rhythms of tlu' hills, and the cosmic explosion of the milky 
way was enough to s(‘t imaginations on fire. The barbaric splendor of 
Gauguin’s color harmonies was also adopted as a useful means in estab¬ 
lishing lively emotional responses. More distantly the imaginative inven¬ 
tion of Romanesque sculpture and the luminous colors of medieval staiiu'd 
glass also played their part. So also did the primitive arts of Polynesia and 
Africa. 

The vioh'nt color clashes and visual distortions of the French painters 
of the exprc'ssionistic persuasion earned for them the critical designation 
of I.es Fauves, or the Wild Animals. I'he early work of Matisse was so classi¬ 
fied, though in retrospect it is difficult to understand why. If then' was 
ever anything ‘‘wild’’ about Matisse at all, it has to be found in his nweling 
in brilliant color for its own sake, a subtle resourcefulness of invention, and 
a quality of Oriental splendor, which make him at least ix faure devoid of 
ferocity. To Matisse, expre.ssion did not apply to the content ol his canvases 
or to the communication of an (‘motional messagt' but ratlu‘r t(^ the entire 
formal management (;f his pictorial pattern. '‘Expn'ssion to my way of 
thinking,” he once remarked, “does not consist oJ tlu' passion mirrored 
upon a human face or betrayed by a violent gesture. The whole arrange¬ 
ment of my picture is (‘xpressive. . . ^ 

'Fhe Blue Window (Fig. 20:4), which he painted in 1911, shows his con¬ 
cern with formal at'Sthetic problems, vibrant color harmonies, and ara¬ 
besquelike decorative motives. The picture is composed as an abstract 
still-life study merging subtly into a stylized landscape. The hatpins in the 
cushion on the k'ft unite with an empty vase behind them; the flowers in 
the other vase grow into the foliage and the roof of the painter’s studio out¬ 
side; the ancient idol in the axial center leads the eye to the vc^rtical divi¬ 
sion of the casement window, while the lines formed by the contours of 
the lamp continue with those of the tree trunk in the garden. The bedroom 
table and its objects arc thus united with the trees and sky beyond, and 
the interior and exterior elements become parts of one design. Depth and 
recession are suggested only by a slight lessening of the color intensities. 
In this picture Matisse came close to realizing his dream of an “art of 
balance, of purity and serenity devoid of depressing subject matter.” 
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As a formal term, expressionism was first employed in CHennany where 
several j 5 roups of painters were occupied with the exploitation of its various 
possibiliti(’S. Kandinsky, an international figure who paintcxl in Germany 
and France as well as in his native Russia, was associated [)rior to World 
War I with the so-called Hlue Rider group in Munich. His Improvisation 
No. 30 (Fig. 20:5) shows what can be done with pun* line, color, and form. 
In his rather complete commentary on this work, the artist stat(‘s that its 
content is ‘Hvhat the spectator lives ov feels while under th(' (dfect of th(‘ 
form and color combitiatians of the picture.” 'Fhis would ('oincide with lh(‘ 
aesthetics of projecting the observer's own inner states and emotions into 
the picture, w^hich may or may not coincid(‘ with what tin* artist had in 
mind when he painted it. This fecling-into process is what the psychologists 
call empathy. In more candid rnouK'nts Kandinsky has also i'elerr(‘d to this 
picture as an Improvisation on a W arlike 1 heme^ and h(‘ tells us that he paintcxl 
it '‘subconsciously in a state of strong tt^nsion.” On elos(‘ ins|)ection the 
wandering lin(‘S, contrasting colors, and vague shape's n'solvc' thcmse lv^es 
in the lower right into two cannons Ix^lc hing forth sonu' billowing clouds 
of smoke and possibly some toppling Iniildings in (he* center, all of which 
would fit into the rumors of war current at tlu' time* it was painted in 1 01 3. 
Kandinsky, like the Russian compose*!' Alexander Scriabin, was a iheos- 
ophist and a mystic. He believ(‘d that a pictorial composition should ap¬ 
proach the abstract quality of absolute* musie*, whie h cr(*ate*s its own forms 
without any reference* to natural obje'e ts, H(*nce he* uses the* titles “e eimpejsi- 
tion” and “improvisatiem” depe'nding em w’ht*ther the: pictures are carefully 
worked out or done spontaiK*ously. 

Some of the earliest and most vie)lent outbursts of musical ewpressiemism 
are found in Richard Strauss’ ope*ras Salome (1005) and Elevtra 0009). 
Taking off from the music dramas of Richard Wagner, Strauss makes an 
operatic e^xcursiem into the realm of abnormal psychology. In Salome he 
makes highly effective use of a simultanex)us attraction-repulsion principle 
by using a rainbow of radiant orchestral colors to illuminate the horrifying 
subject matter. The sensational nature of Oscar Wilde’s libretto, together 
w^ith the sensuous “Dance of the Seven Veils,” and Salome’s soliloquy to 
the severed head of John the Baptist, caused the opera to be banned at 
first in New York, Boston, and London. Elektra is a dramaticcilly effective 
version of Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s play, filled with mounting emotional 
tensions, blood-curdling shrieks, and lurid orchestral sounds. 

This tendency continues in Arnold Schoenberg’s expressionistic* song 
cycle Pierrot Lunaire (1912) and in the monodrama The Lucky Hand {Die 
Gluckliche Hand^ 1913) in which the dissonances of the musical score are 
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reinforc ed by crescendos of colored lights. Something of a climax is achieved 
in Alban BcTg's Of)era WozZf'Ck (1925), a musical dramatization of big-city 
low life in which a ballet of beggars, drunkards, and street-girls pursue the* 
murderer as h(‘ vainly tries to escape from himself. Whereas Wagner had 
worked up his climaxc's over a considerable period of time, generally 
starting low in pitch and volume and mounting upward in an extended 
melodic, harmonic, and dynamic crescendo, Schoenberg and Berg tele¬ 
scope the process. 'J’heir music became all climax, with the (‘xtrernes ol low 
and high, soft and loud, following each other suddenly and by leap instead 
of in a gradual progression. Dissonances with Wagner existed in chains of 
s(‘quences that eventually resolved. To Schoenberg and Berg dissonance 
exists fr(‘(‘ly for its own sake with little or no relation to consonance. 

Dream Fantasies 

(horgio de Chirico's Melancholy and Mystery of a Street (Fig. 20:6) takes 
expressionism into an introspectivt^ dn^ain world full of free associations. 
'‘Everything," according to this artist, “has two aspcTts: the curnmt aspect, 
which we see nearly always and which ordinary men sec, and the ghostly 
and metaphysical aspect, which only rare individuals may see in moments 
of clairvoyance and metaphysical abstraction.’’ On a visit to the Versailh s 
Palace, for instance, h(‘ says he realized that “every corner of the palace, 
every column, every window posse.ssed a spirit, an impenetrable soul. . . . 
At that moiTK’nt I grew aware of the mystery which urges men to create 
strang(‘ forms." “ Mis intention was to break down the barriers of childhood 
and adulthood, th(' sleeping and waking state, the unbelievable and the 
believable, the illogical and tlu* logical, tiu' fantastic and the familiar. 
This pictun* is filhxl with an ominous silence and an all-pervading empti¬ 
ness that are hciglitcncd by the mystery of de('p perspective. Nostalgia of the 
Infinite^ Disquieting Muses, Enigma of an Autumn A ftenwon are the deliberately 
ambiguous but ev ocative title's of .some of Chirico’s other pictures. I’hey are 
filled with sundials casting lengthened .shadows, the paradoxical juxtaposi¬ 
tions of aru'ie'rit ruins and modern factory buildings, and spacious Italian 
city squares populated only with strange statues. These elusive fantasies arc 
ba.sed on C'hirico’s memories of his own youth in Greece and Italy and are 
painted with a meticulous academic brush technique. 

T he melancholy empty spaces of Chirico’s dream world find a remark¬ 
able parallel in Thomas Mann’s short novel Death in Venice (1913), and 
Gustav Mahler’s Song of the Earth (1911). In them there is the same attempt 
to synthesize the contradictory tendencies of the time, the same juxtaposi¬ 
tion of banal and fanciful elements, the same weary lyricism, the same 




Fig. 20:6 (above). Chirico. Melancholy and Mystery of a Street. 33 V 2 ''x 271;^''. 1914. Stanley R. 
Resor Collection. Fig. 20:7 (bchiw left). Klee. Ilerzoii Letter \kht Allein (Duke Ladder Not Alone). 
Oil and tempfra on paper. 13* 2'' - Institute, Cliicagu. Fig. 20:8 (below right). Per¬ 
sonages with Star. 78)4'' ^ 1‘^‘33. An Institute, Chicago 
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longing for the unattainable, the same vision of the ineffable hovering 
elusively on the distant horizon. Chirico and Chagall, who was also paint¬ 
ing in Paris at the same time and in a similar v(‘in, were later hailed as 
prophets of surrealism, which did not get under way as a conscious move¬ 
ment until 1924. 

Paul Klee is rapidly coming to b(‘ regarded as on(‘ of th(' most significant 
pictorial talents ol’ our time. Such pictures as Duke Ladder Not Alone (Fig. 
20:7) hav(' eaus(‘d many to dismiss him lightly with a shrug, a .scoff, or a 
smile. His disarming childlike innocence, however, is a highly deceptive 
simplicity and usually a mask for infinitely subtle nu'aning. His inventive¬ 
ness outdoes even Pica.s.so in its (uidlc'ss variety. He can dc'light the eye, 
iiekl(' th(' fancy, or repel th(‘ ohscTver with images straight out (jf night¬ 
mares. Apparatus for Magnetir Deatment of Plants^ The Twitterm/r Machine, 
A Lookie Picture, Afoonp/ay. Idol for Housecats, Child Consecrated to Suffering, 
A Phantom Breaks Cp, so the titl(‘s run. Because of this wide range, a w’hole 
exhibit or picture book is neeck'd to convey an adc’quate idea of his highly 
imaginative* art. 

Klee* consciously set out to le)ok at the world through the eyes e)f a child 
in oi‘de*r to achieve* a s])e)ntane*ity untroubled by reason. ‘'1 w^ant to be as 
though new-born, knowing ne)thing,’' as he put it. By e*xpe*rimenting wath 
hypnotic suggestion and psychic automatism, his drawings aequire the 
easual quality e)f de)e)dles or the impulsi\’en(\ss ol’ improvisations. Hi.s 
mastery of line is .se) e e)m[)le te, however, that his work she)uld nen er be con¬ 
fused with carelessiu*ss. By sticking mainly to small forms, and to the 
technique’s of water color and ink, pencil and crayon drawings, he pro¬ 
duce’s picture’s with a refreshing unpretentiousnc’ss. He also has an element 
of ge’iiial humor that is notably missing in so much of modern art. 

Dadaism and Surrealism 

Dadaism was the direct product of the disillusionment and defeatism of 
World War I. At that time the anguLshed artists fe*lt that the civilization 
which had brought about sue h horrors should be swept away forthwith 
and a new beginning made. It was a nihilistic* movement, particularly 
distrustful of reason; a protc’st, a challenge to polite society, and against 
everything including the* prc’vailing forms of art. l’he.se artists had finally 
evolved an ’ism to cmd all ’isms. Thc'y concoctc’d nonsense for the sake of 
nonsense, wrote manifestoc's against manifestoes, and their political expres¬ 
sion came close to anarchy. Their painters produced rubbish pictuixs com¬ 
pounded out of the contents of waste baskets. The principal value of the 
movement was in the bitter but humorous iconoclasm that helped to clear 
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the postwar atmosphere. Fortunately it did not last very long, and many 
of the same artists and ideas were absorbed into surrealism, its logical 
successor, which has aptly been called the “dadaism of the successful.” 

Surn'alisin, or supc'rn'alism, followed dadaism as the next episode in 
expressionism. 7'he term was coiiK'd by the French critic and playwright 
Ciuillaume Apollinaire to describe an exhibit of Chagall’s pictures during 
the Paris season of 1911-1912. 'Flic group who adopted it as their motto, 
however, dates from 1924, th(‘ year of the surrealist manifesto. “It is pure 
psychic automatism,” wrote its author Andre Bn^ton, “by means of which 
one sets out to express verbally, in writing or in any other manner, the 
real functioning of thought without any control by reason or any aesthetic 
or moral preoccupation.” Members of the group belii‘V('d in th(' superior 
reality of the dream to the waking state, fantasy thought to that directed 
by n'ason, the subconscious to the conscious mind. Breton also spoke of 
the “convulsive beauty” of dreams, and the surrealists dt'veloped a ])sy- 
chological symbolism in the Freudian maniuT, especially th(' Fr(*ud of the 
Intnprctation of Dreams (1900). The painter Salvador Dali associated him¬ 
self with the grou|) in 1929 and became one of its leading advocat(‘s. He 
described his pictures as “hand-painted dream photographs,” and th(‘y 
were adorned wath symbols of assorted phobias, d(‘lusions, compl(!X(‘s, and 
otluT trappings of abnormal psychology. The work of great artists who 
experimented with fantasy in the past, such as Bosch, DiinT, Brueghel, 
Hogarth, Goya, William Blake, and Daumier, were cited as pr(*C(xlents. 
Among the living painters, Klee, Picasso, Chagall, and Chirico were all 
claimed as kindred spirits by the surrealists. 

Miro comes closer perhaps than any of the oth(T surrealistic painters to 
realizing an art of the imagination existing outside logic or reason. His 
Personages with Star (Fig. 20:8) uses the technique of automatic drawing in 
a trancelike state and is obviously influenced by Kandinsky. While so much 
of surrc'alism is morbid, Miro lightens his fantasi(*s with a touch of gay 
humor. Some of his other pictures, which bear such fanciful titles as Persons 
Magnetized by the Stars Walking on the Music of a Furrowed Landscape^ teem 
with abstract insects that buzz silently and geometrical worms that squirm 
statically. This C’atalonian painter was with the surrealists only five years 
and is now working independently in his own highly individualistic style. 

The attempts by the surrealists themselves to work in the mediums of 
sculpture, literature, and music have not been so successful as their paint¬ 
ing. Only by going outside the movement can significant parallels be 
found. James Joyce and Gertrude Stein both tried to establish a method 
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for subconscious or automatic writing as a way of tapping the reservoir of 
the subconscious mind. I’he result was the stream-of-consciousness tech¬ 
nique, which is most notably exemplified in James Joyex^’s Ulysses (1922). 

I'he more irreverent iconoclastic tendencies of surrealism find their 
musical eount(Tpart in such things as Erik Satie’s three piano pieces of 
1913. Entitled Dessicaled Embryos^ they have semisarcastic expression marks, 
such as the one which calls upon the pianist to play a melody 'iike a 
nightingale with the toothache.” There is also the biting satire of Proko- 
fiefi’s brilliant fairy tale opcTa ‘The Love of Three Ornyi^es (1921) and the 
weird symbolism of Bela Bartok’s h'gendary opera BluehearcTs Castle (1922). 
Paul Klee’s world of childhood fantasy finds a charming lyrical counter¬ 
part in Maurice Ravel’s opera The Child and the Sorceries (Ij Enfant et les 
SorlUeifes) of 1925. In Colette’s libretto a child breaks some bric-a-brac and 
toys in a temper tantrum. The objects then come to life in a dreamlike 
S(‘quence in order to S(*ek n'venge. A Wedgewood teapot and a china cup, 
appropriat(‘ly <'nough, e arry on a conversation in broken English and dance 
a fox trot; a little old man pops up out of nowhere and sings arithmetic 
problems with erroneous answers; two cats sing a hilarious meowing duet; 
and all that is left of the fairy prince.ss in the story book is ‘‘a golden hair 
and the debris of a dream.” Ravel’s ingenious orch(*stration is made up of 
the usual instruments with the addition of whistles, wood-blocks, and 
friction instrunumts, including cheese graters Ibr certain bizarre effects. 

Neo-classical Interlude 

One of the constantly recurring phases of Western art ('ver since the days 
of antiquity has been a periodic bow before the shrines of Circece and 
Rome. No century would therefore be compleU' without a neo-classical 
epi.sode of .some sort. While works of this kind can be found in each year of 
the present century, the movement both in regard to some notable collabo¬ 
rative efforts as well as individual works comes to its sharpest focus in the 
192()’s. Interestingly enough the emotional extremes of pictorial expres¬ 
sionism and such neo-{)rimi(ive outbursts as Stravinsky’s Rites of Spring 
served the purpose of stirring things up in the comparative cairn before 
the storm of World War I. After the conflict, however, an interlude of 
order and clarity seemed more important than violent expression, just as 
it had been after the stre.sses of the French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
wars. 

In 1917 Picasso made a trip to Italy where he was impressed by the 
Pompeiian wall paintings and stimulated by meetings in Rome with 
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Stravinsky and Scrq;c Diaghilcff, who was there with his Russian I)allei 
company. One of the direct results was their collaboration on a ballc't with 
song called Vulcinella^ which was first perfonn(‘d in Paris in 1920. Stra¬ 
vinsky’s score was based on the form of the classical dance suite oi‘ the early 
18th century with music adapted from Pergolesi. Picas.so d(\signed th(* 
costumes in the manner of the stylizt'd commrdia (UIV arte charac ters, 
Pierrot, Harlecjuin, and so on. His scenery included a backdrop full ol 
angular distortions showing a street in Naples wilh a view of the bay and 
a moonlit Mount X'esuvius. In 1922 an adaptation oi’Sophoc les’ Anti<f(me 
by Jean (^.oc'teau was mounted in Paris. Picasso d(‘signc'd the sc emery and 
masks, while the incidental music for harp and oImx* was suy)plied by 
Arthur Honegger. An opera calk'd The Fjnnenides l)y I^arius Milhaud based 
on Paul Clauck'I’s translation of the tragedy by Ac'sehylus was written in 
the same year. Mercury was the title of still anothcT ballet brought out by 
the Diaghileff company in 1924, wilh music* by Erik Satie and costume's 
and scenery by Picasso. 'Ehrc'e yc'ars later Stravinsky completed his opera- 
oratorio Oedipus Rex. Diaghileff again was the producc'r, and jean Cku teau’s 
text, which was basc'd on Scjphcxles’ tragc'dy, was translatc'd into I.atin 
so that it would be in a ''petrific'd’' language and would thus be reduc c'd 
mere syllabic material. J he motionk'ss stance of the’ actors was intende*d 
to make them as static as (ire'e'k columns, and the* c horus was placed bac k 
of a has relief where only their he'ads were visil.)le. Such prcxiuctions con- 
tinuc'd s|3oradically throughout the 1930’s where* Stra\'insky is again found 
collaborating wilh Andre (fide on a work for orchc'stra, c horus, and tenor 
called Persephone (1934). 

This neo-classicism is also refk'cted in Picasso’s j)ie’tures of thc^se years, 
such as Three Graces (Fig. 20:9). J^legance of line*, sculpture*.sque niode*l- 
ing of the bodies, and a reduction of pictorial elements to the barest es¬ 
sentials characterize this aspext of his work. Othe*rs, such as ’The Pipes of 
Pan (1923), are beach scene's in which the figure's appt'ar against gex- 
metrically organized backgrounds and chaste colors of white and blue. 
After the Three Graces his painting took another tack, but his many book 
illustrations show that the classical current still continued. Picasso had long 
admired the linear tc'chnique of Ingres, c'spc'cially the pencil drawings. 
His etchings for such publications as the new exJition of Ovid’s Aleta- 
rnorphoses e)f 1930 and Gilbert Seldes’ new ve*rsion of Aristophanes’ Lysistrala 
of 1934 show his capacity for effective expression even in this austere 
medium. 

The statues of Maillol and Despiau, which reassert the expressive im¬ 
portance of the nude human figure both in the round and in relief, arc the 



I'ig. 20:9. Picasso. Three Graces. Oil and charcoal. x 59''. 

1924. Collection the Arlisl. Courtesy Mu.seum of Modern Art, 

New York 

sculptural counterpart of this movement in France; while the ballet and 
many purely instrumental works reveal the musical aspect of this move¬ 
ment. The list would include such works as Debussy’s Six Epigraphes An- 
tiques (1914) for two pianos, the first of which is an “Invocation to Pan”; 
RavePs revival of the French classical piano suite in the Tomb of Couperin 
(1918); and ProkofiefTs well-known Classical Symphony, which is consciously 
patterned after the symphonic style of the 18th century and has a finale in 
the Haydn manner. Stravinsky adopted the style in a way that is marked by 
more cerebration than inspiration in such works as his Duo Concertante 
(1932), which contains mov^ements labeled “Eclogue” and “Dithyramb” 
that the composer says are tributes to the pastoral poets of antiquity. 

One of the most consistent patterns in contemporary literature, espe¬ 
cially in France, is the reinterpretation of Greek myths in highly sophis- 
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ticated terms as a subtle device for pointing out modern moralistic or 
political parallels. This tendency runs regularly through the works of 
Andre (iide from his early Prometheus Drops His Chains of 1899 to his auto¬ 
biographical story Theseus of 1946. Other instances can be found in Franz 
WctIcFs antiwar play. The Trojan Women (1914) and Jean Paul Sartre's 
The Flies ( 1943). The latter was played in Paris during the Nazi occupation 
and the allusion to the plague of flies that suck(*d the blood of Orestes in 
Aristophanes’ bitter comedy could have escafxxl no one. Poets have soiiu'- 
tirnes found classical subjects a convenient way of leaving their work un¬ 
finished like the ruins of anticpiity. Paul-Ambroise V’alery’s trilogy of 1922, 
for instance, contains a poem called ‘'Fragments of Narcissus.’’ T. 8. 
Eliot's Shrenj As^mnis/es (1932), in which h(‘ contrasts the grandeur of the 
past with the banality of the present, is also incomplete and bears the sub¬ 
title '‘Fragments of an Aristophanic Melodrama.” Freud's us(' of such 
characters from CJreek literature as 0(‘dipus, Electra, and Narcissus to 
symbolize recurrent subconscious drives in the human psychology has also 
found its way into literature. 

James Joyce's novels ‘The Portrait of the Artist as a Toun^ Man (1916) and 
Ulysses (1922) both use classical allusions as a frame of refer(*nc(‘, but avoid 
the logic and order of Gret'k forms. The author’s admitted inspiration for 
Ulysses was Homer’s Odyssey. With the adoption of the stream-of-conscious- 
TH'ss technique the classical molds became convenient devices to hold th(' 
nel)ulous dreamlike sequences in some semblance of unity. They also serve 
t(j i3rovide the bewildcTed reader with a few straws to gras|3 when he begins 
to founder on the sea of such an unfamiliar style of writing. The (mtire 
action of l.'lysses occurs in a single 24-hour period, though this unity of time 
and place is not from Homer. The plot, however, has to do with a wanch'rer 
who voyages through the terrors and temptations of the labyrinth of 
Dublin's streets while on his way home to his wife and son, which is 
reminiscent of Odysseus’ search for Penelope and Telernachus. In the 
larger sense it has to do with man’s eternal quest to find a meaning for life. 
Thv titles of the chapters in Joyce’s manuscript originally^ were based on 
quotations from the Odyssey, but they were omitted at the time it was 
printed. Most of the work is obscure and cryptic, but the juxtaposition of 
the heroic past helps to heighten the squalid picture that he is painting of 
the present. 

Such classical allusions arc useful to the 20th-century writer in a number 
of different ways. The myths can be a means of endowing trivial daily 
occurrences with the solemnity of eternal truths. As a psychology in symbols 
they can show the eternal recurrence of basic human problems, such as 
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love, war, and the conflict oi man’s desires with the forces of fate and 
nature. As dramatic devices the plots of Greek plays increase the sense of 
tragedy because their outcome is already known to the audience. 'I he 
adroit juxtaposition of past and present can be an eff(‘ctive means oi draw¬ 
ing poignant parallels. A mythological plot, stripped as it is down to its 
bare essentials, can allow for the presentation of a maximum of seemingly 
irrelevant detail without becoming chaotic. Finally the refuge into the 
safety of time-honored symbols can become a conv(‘nient way of avoiding 
censorship. 

Forms of Protest 

7his Will Be ihe Lnst^ Little Father (Fig. 20:11) is the title of a print by 
(jcorges Rouault that de.scribes the heartbreaking farewell of a son as he 
leaves for war and almost certain death. Rouault, w'ho like Matisse was 
idtmtified at the beginning of his career with Les Fanves, declarcxl that the 
s(‘arch of a painter is for ‘'sincere and fitting means of expix^ssion'" ac¬ 
cording to his individual temperament and gifts. Among Rouault's many 
gifts is a capacity for passionate protest against the conditions that degrade 
man and womankind. Mis pictures often mirror the grimacing masks of 
those who presume to sit in Judgment on their fellow men, and the insensi¬ 
tive countenances of people in positions of power who are indifl'erent to 
human suffering. The prolific number of his prints richly continues the 
graphic arts tradition established by Hogarth, Goya, l^aumier, and Tou¬ 
louse-Lautrec. His scries of 100 etchings and aquatints for two projected 
|)ortfolios (‘ntitled Miserere (Have Mercy on LJs) and Guerre (War), with 
texts by one of his literary friends, occupied him intermittently during the 
years following World War I. Though the series was never published as 
such, some 58 large prints have been issued separately. The title page of 
the volume on war in which this print was to have appeared read: “They 
Have Ruined Even the Ruins." 

In his Guernica (Fig. 20:10) Picas.so uses expressionistic techniques as a 
violent protest against a cruel and inhuman act by some modern barbar¬ 
ians. The occasion that lighted the fuse which set off this pictorial explosion 
of carnage and terror was the first saturation air raid of the century. This 
macabre “experiment'’ was carried out by the German air force against the 
defenseless Basque town of Guernica, an incident in General Franco’s 
successful rebellion against the legally elected government of the Spanish 
Republic. Picasso, a Spaniard himself and a partisan of the Loyalist side, 
had already been commissioned to paint a mural for the Spanish Pavilion 
of the Paris World’s Fair of 1937. He began working on it just two days 
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after th(‘ news of the bombing had reached Paris. Guernica is thus one of 
those ran' (’oineidences of the right artist painting ibv right picture at the 
right time. 

Besides recalling tlu* Apocalyptic visions of RomanescpK' Last judgiiK'nts, 
it is a work of sociological expressionism in the traditicm of Hoganh, Goya, 
and Daumier. Its purpose was frankly propagandistic and its int(‘ntion 
was to horril’y. 1 he huge canvas took up one whole wall of the Spanish 
building where it made an unforgettable impression on the thousands who 
saw it. Mile attention it attrac ted, and the mc'asun* of understanding ac- 
cordc'cl to it have', for once, been in proportion tcj its value as one cjf the 
most important {laintings of the cemtury. 

M'hc* })rinc'ipal action of the picture begins in the low'er light where a 
woman dashes forw^ird cMutching hc'r hands in an attitude of despair. JMie 
triangular com[)osition then mounts to its apex at the' point where the 
lamp, horse's head, and the' ewe of day w^ith the' electric bulb of night as 
its pupil, all converge. From this climax the eyc' moves downward to the 
head of the' dismeanbered warrior in the lowa^r left. According to Picasso 
himself, the picture is symbolic', though much of it is still to be explainc'd. 
The scail|)turc'd w^arrior grasping the brokcai sword in his sevc'rcal hand 
re{)rc‘sc‘nts th<‘ Spanish pc'ople. The* horse with the spear in his Ijack, the' 
inc'vitable victim of every bullfight, here signilic's the' Spanish Repulilic. 
Abo\'c‘, an arm reachc's outward holding thc‘ lamp of truth over the grue- 
.some scene. MMic' bull, symbol of brute' force*, is the only triumphant figure 
in this allc'gorical struggle* be*twren the fore*e*s ol' darkness and light, bar¬ 
barism and civilization. 

M’he Guernica appeared at a time* when many of the* c'arlic’r pictorial ex- 
perime'iits could be coml)ine*d. It employs all the e'xaggerations, distorticjns, 
and shock te'chnie|ue\s develope*d by e*xj}re*ssionistic drawing, but omits the* 
lurid coloration in favor of the somber shade's of mourning—black, white*, 
and gradations of gray. JMie abstract de'sign, the* ewerlapping plane*s on a 
two-dimensional surface, and the absence of mexleling, all derive from 
c ubism. So also is the simultane*ous principle of the day-and-night symbol; 
the head of the bull, which is sexrn both from the front and the side at the 
same time; and the sensation of innc'r and outer space by which the observer 
is at once both inside and outside the burning buildings. The ('longation of 
the heads to exprc'.ss headlong motion coincide*s with the photography of 
mejvernent made wath stroboscojiic cam<*ras. The screaming nightmarish 
subject matter is similar to that of surrealism, but the 100 preliminary 
sketches Picasso made before he began to paint show that it is a care^fully 
worked-oul composition rather than a hasty effort of psychic automatism. 
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Picasso usually paints so rapidly and prolifically that he often has difFieult> 
r(‘sistinc: the temptations of his own facile technique. Much of his work is 
eonseqiK'ntly unev(‘n. H('re, however, he work('d in a disciplined and 
seh'Ctive iiiariiK'r that shows his complete command of his medium. 'I’Ik* 
succ(\ssful synthesis of all these dixTrgent 2()th-century techniques, as well 
as lh(‘ vivid dramatizalion of his subject, have thus givTii pow(’rful ex¬ 
pression to (h(' chaos and conflicts of (his tortur(‘d century. 

The emineiu Jugoslav sculptor Ivan Alestrovic charac((TistiealIy looks 
(o lh(‘ liimian figure as a way of achieving a similar result with an even 
gr(‘al(‘r economy of means. Job (log. 20:12), after he has lost his family and 
floc ks, sits down among the ashes and cric's out, ''Let the day perish whcTC'in 
I was horn, and the niglit in which it was said, There is a man child con- 
('civc'd." (Job: 3:3.) By this allusion to the age -old personification of human 
misc'ry, and by the twisted and tortured posture* of the emaciate*d body, 
Me'slren’ie* c reates a symbol of the plight of mankind crying out to the 
he^avens in a prote-st against nc*e‘dle*ss suffering. 

Organic Architecture 

Unlike the more* Jiebulous and explosive forms that are possible to painting, 
]K)(*try, and music', successful exprc\ssion in architc'c ture must always accc*[)t 
the sobc*ring di.sci|)line of sound structure. Fragile dream fanlasic's in glass 
have* been prc)j)C)S('d from time* to time by (he surrealists and othc'rs, but 
.sc'ldom have* thc*y bc’c*n either praetic:al or structurally above reproach. 
The Imildings of Frank Lloyd Wright, on the other hand, are ehargc*d with 
('motional vvannlh but tempered by scxind engineering principle's. Mis 
pe'rsonalily is that of a fiery Old Testament prophet, determined to save 
(he world from the lust of landlords, the rapaciousness of real estate inter- 
('sts, and the pettifoggery of the politicians wdio make the rigid building 
ccjclc's of large citie's. His weapons in this lifelong struggle have bc'cn his 
staunch individualism; his daring arcliitc'ctural imagination; a technique 
that has earned liim the reputation of being one* of the greatc'st engineers 
of inodc'rn time's; and the living c'xample of the more than 600 houses, 
churchc's, fac tories, and office buildings that he has e'onstructc'd over his 
long lifespan. 

"Organic architecture’' is his own dc'signation for the expre.‘.ssive ideals 
and structural inc'thods of his art. He ac'cepts the dictum of his master T.ouis 
Sullivan that form follows functions, but Wright carries it further to the 
point where "form and function are one.” People and the land in his 
conception are united by means of buildings. A house and the contours 
of its site must exist in an intimate relationship, and the architect must 
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nK'rg(' a building and the landscape into a humanized form of spatial 
harmony. Wright welcomes the us(' of local materials derived from the 
surrounding region as a means of uniting a building and its (aivironmenl. 
Henc(‘ OIK' of his houses may have granit(' lloors from the local quarry, 
and another unlinished timbered ceilings hewn from a nc'arby loresl. 
Wright is interest'd in the rooms of his houses more llian thc'ir facjadc's, 
and such intc'rior space in his ojjinion should i)rovide freedom ol moveiiK'ni 
and not c’onfiiK'ment. Wrighrs con('e])tioii of space' is thn'c'-diiiu'nsional, 
not so much in the s('ns(' of mass and thic^kness but in the' se-nse' oi' voids and 
spatial depth. ITe'iice' he' has dc'vc'lopc'd the prine i])Ie' of the flexil)le gre)und 
plan. The out e)f doors, he fc'cls, should be' invited inside', and the index)!' 
space must go outside'. He has theirfem' used the' canlile've'r ])rinc'iple‘ te) 
move the' building sup]K)rts inward so as to leave' the* corne'rs ope'ii. I’he 
corner window, one of Wright's Ix'st-known innox ations, was lor him an 
opportunity to ‘tlc'stroy the box,"” so de'ar to the cubist-minde'd archite'e ts 
e)f the inte'rnational style and whiedi Wright consiele'rs as the i)ris()n ee'lls 
of the' human spirit. He' alse) ejppose's the e'xtre ine structural purity ol tlie 
Iniildings of the international se‘he)ol, with their skeletal anate)my le'lt ope'n 
lor all the we)rlel to see and the*ir ble'ak avoidance e)f all ele'coratix e de'lail. 
Wright's style' e‘inl)rac('s inspiratie)n for archite'ctural forms based on those 
derive'd from nature, suc'h as thc' shell, Hower, or tree. His c're'ativc' fre'e'dom 
alse) allows for ele'eorative motive's te) gre)vv organically e)ul of liis l)asic 
ele'signs and materials, such as the rc'lation of massc's and voids, the' feiK'stra- 
tion, the grains of wood, the texture of the' stone, and patterns me)lcle'd in 
poured concre-te. 

SkyscTape'rs, according lej Wright, she)uld not be built in c ongested city 
areas. I hey should be built out in thc open whc're' tlu'v can breathe and 
have plenty of room to cast shadows, and an 18-slory skyscrajae'r is now 
under construc tion in the small town of Bartlc'sville', Oklahoma, in which 
the floors are' c antilevere'd e)utward from a central trunk as branches from 
a trc'c. Wright's philosophy of architecture' is that of a liberating foree. 
Through his maste'rly articulation, space' for living and working comes ic:) 
life and be'gins to breathe. Architectural de\signs must embrace human 
purpose's as well as building matc'rials and structural principle's. “Nothing 
is complete in itself,” he* observc's, ‘‘^but is only complc'te as the part is 
merged into the' largc'r c'xpirssic^n of the whole.” 

Falling Water (Fig. 20:1.3), which Wright built for Mr. Edgar J. Kauf- 
mann at Bear Run, Pc'nnsylvania, is an expressive combination of re'in- 
forced concrete material, cantilevered construction, and a dramatic site. 
It is characteristic of Wright's warm sense of humanity that he should have 
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begun his career building houses in the Chicago of the 1890’s. Human 
needs with him arc always fon^most, and the first thing he thinks of when 
building a house is the peoi)le who are going to live in it. For Wright a 
house must express a sense of shelter. Then there an' the othc'r considera¬ 
tions, like the manner of living, the region, tlu* site, th(‘ availability of 
materials, and so on. His ingenious solutions for dwelling places ha\'e been 
highly influential both in his own country and abroad. In this case, 
Wright’s client loved the* waterfall and wantcxl to liv(' iu‘ar it. i'he house 
ihert'fore ('inbraccs botli th(' stream and th(' falling water; and ))y means 
of the cantilev(‘r(‘d slabs that project from the rock embankment on which 
they rest, he carries the living space outwaid ov(‘r tlu* waterfall. Like all 
his buildings it is intimately n iated to the site. The two l(*dges of natural 
rock below, for instances, are paralleled by the two conc rete shelves jutting 
out into the' open space above thc'in. The' horizontal planes ol’ these* })orch(*s 
in turn are balanced by the vertical volume's of the chimney mass. Fhe 
local stone usexl in this seetion is related both in color and texture to the 
natural rock of the river bank. The* cantil(*\ering here* allows the se*veral 
stories the independene e* to develop their own fluid floor j)lans. As on the* 
outside*, the inside s[)ace also radiate.*s around the central core*, with ad¬ 
vancing and receding areas promoting what Wright calls the '■'fre'ede^m of 
interior and e'xterior occupation.*' 

It is somehow^ litting that at the end of his notable care*e*r the nation’s 
largest city .should at last ge't around to awarding a commission to the* de‘an 
of American archite*cts. It finally came* in the* fe)rin of a project for a modern 
art galk'ry to house the* abstract painting and sculpture collection of the 
Cniggc'iiheim Museum (Fig. 20:14). To Wright a mu.scum should not be 
a group of boxlike compartments but a continuous flow of floor space* in 
which the eye cncounte*rs no obstructions. Cantilc'ver construction is used 
he!re to get a circular spiraling structure, so that the space can be released 
into a flowing continuity which Wright has likene*d to an unbreaking wave 
on the seashore. The visitor enters and follows a ramp three-quarters of a 
mile long, but which rise's so gradually (about 1 foot in 4) that he climbs 
six stories without becoming aw^are of it. Ihe pic'tures arc hung along the 
walls of the spiral ramp, which is punctuated from time to lime by ped¬ 
estals for the sculpture and which is lighted from a central well covered by 
a glass dome at the top. 

Bc'cause of the inflammatory nature of its subject matte*r, the violent 
color clashes of its painting, the twisted bodies of its sculpture, the lacera¬ 
tions of its literary soul, the strident dissonances of its music, and the 
individualistic approach of its architecture, an expressionistic work of art 
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cannot be disregarded by the public. The challenge to society was inad< 
and accepted, sides wen' chosen, and the heatc'd discussions that followed 
have, in g(‘neral, led to a bettcT understanding than has been the case with 
abstract art. Not too surprisingly the constructivist art, which rests on a 
rational basis, has on the whcjle been Ic'ss intc'lligible genc'rally than that 
which is built on emotion. 

CONSTRUCTIVISM 

'J’hi' heat gc'neratc'd !)> the contemporary i)sychological and political 
revolutions was fc'lt in exprc'ssionism, but the light of the nc'w intellectual 
view[K)ints is mirroi ed in the various forms of constructivism. In the early 
years of the' cc'ntury, plnsicists were at work formulating a fundamental 
nc'w view of the unix c'rse, which rc'sulted in the' concepts of space-time and 
relativity. In the visual ai ts there wc're new conquests of space; and in 
literature and music thc're were' nc'vv wa\'s of presc'nting materials in the 
t(‘m])oral dimc'nsion. In jjainting, for instance, there was the devc'lopmc'ni 
of th<' c ubist c anon of multi})l<'-visual vic'wpoints, in which all side's of an 
object could be sc'cai at the* same' time'. In sc'ulpture a new thc'ory of volume' 
was workc'cl out whereljy open holes or gaps in the* surlace suggc'stc'd the 
simultanc'ous c'xistenee of the* third dimc'nsion by stimulating the imagina¬ 
tion to \ isuali/e what is on the* other side. Similarly the architc'cts of the 
intc'rnatioiial style', by the use c^f steel and glass, were able to incorf)oratc' 
the simultanc'ous c'xpc'rienc c' of outer and innc'r spac e in their buildings. 
In literature the* stream-cjf-c'onsciousness technic|ue was dc'velopc'd, in 
wliic'h ol)j('Cti\T' d('scrif)tion and the subjective (low of image's in the* mind 
wc're mc'rged. In music the* so-callc'd atonal method of composition was 
formulated so that the 12 possible tones were rc'lated only to one another 
rather than to an absolute* key cc'iiter. Such novc'l organi/ations of space 
and time demand nc'w ways of thinking al)out the W'orld, new ways of 
lcx)king at it, reading about it, and listening io it. Constructivism there¬ 
fore* indicates the many abstract turns the various arts have taken, and it 
is essentially an architectural concept—whether it applies to building, 
[)ainting, scul{)tural, literary, or musical situations. 

Cubism 

As a pictorial style, c ubism made .sc'veral significant departure's from gen¬ 
erally accepted practice's. A strong shove* in the direction c/ abstraction 
was rec'C'ived from the large rctrospc'ctivc C'xhibit of Cc'zanne’s paintings 
that W'as held in Paris in 1907. Many of the impressionable young painters 
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who saw it wore struck V)y C'e/anne’s pictorial arcliiteclurc. Thev also 
noticed in the catalogue a cpujlalion Iroin one of the master's IctUas in 
which he remarked that all nature ( an he rc'cluccd to the forms of tlu' 
cylinder, tlu' spluTC, and th(* cone. Art, th(‘y r(;asoned, was not an imiiation 
ol nature in tlie usual sense hut an imposition u]X)n nature of geometrical 
categorit'S derivc'd from the human mind. As a result cul)isr paintinjL> b('- 
conies a ])lay of planes and angles on a flat surfac(‘. (ic'zanne's famous 
sentence', moreover, nc'ver nu'ntionc'd cuIk's at all. Ilis cylinders, spliert's, 
and cones arc all rounch'cl forms f)r('su[)posing curviliiK'ar drawing; while 
cuhist drawing, on the contrary, is mainly nxtiliiK'ar. 

Th(‘ Re'naissance ich'al was the complet(‘ dest riplion of a pictorial situa¬ 
tion from on(' point of view. Anotlu'r vif'vvpoinl would imj^Iy another ]ac- 
tur('. The cuhist theory of vision is pr(‘dicatcd on th(' fact that in a fast- 
moving a,g(' objects are perct'ivt'd hastily and casually, as, foi* instance, 
from mo\ ing vehicles. 'I’hc world is th('r('for(‘ sc'cn in fragmc'nts and from 
sc'veral points of view, rather than as a whole and from a single \'iew’point. 
To continue' to paint in the static* Renaissance maniu'r, the cubists thought, 
was incompatible with thc' dynamics of the moch'rn age, and the results in 
any case would be a falsification of th(' xasual facts of tlu'ir time. I'lu'y 
then'fore undertook a new' definition of pictorial spate* in w'hich objt'cts 
are n'prc'sentt'd simultaiK'ously from many visual angles, in whok's or in 
parts, o})a(jue and transparent. Just as th(‘ (!r)'Stal Palact* and the latfel 
Ubwt'r had pointed the way to the intc'rpc'iietration of the* iniuT and outt'r 
aspc'cts of architc'ctural spat'c, cubism undertook to move inside as w(*ll 
as outside an objec t, hc'low' and above it, in and around it. 

One of the c'arlic'st instance's of tliis new aj)])roac}i can be* sc'cn in Picas¬ 
so’s Tomig Ladies of Arigrwn (Fig. 20:1), where the fac'C'S of the second and 
third figure's from the* left are sc'en frontally, but their noses apf)ear in 
profile'. The cubists wrre also c'onN'inced that j)ict()rial space, limited as 
it is by the two-dimensions of the flat canvas, was something cpiite apart 
from natural space. From the Rc'naissance onward the* acceiMed formula 
was to produce the illusion of thrc'c-dimensionality by some form of linc'ar 
perspc'ctive derivc'd from the principle's cT Euclidean gc'cmietry*. riic' e ubist 
j)ainter, howc'ver, approaches his canvas as an architect in order to con¬ 
struct his picture. He accc'pts thc limitations of his mc'diurn; and, instc'ad 
of trying to create the illusicm of depth, he builds his pictorial architecture 
on the straight line's cjf the triangle and T-scjuarc' by which he de fines I he 
planes of his surface. The: c'xpression of volume, as achie\Td by the modc'l- 
ing of objc'cts in light and shade, was also abandoned, and with it went the 
tactile emphasis and structural solidity of Renaissance painting. Instead 
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of representing objects in the round, the cubists analyzed them into their 
basic geometrical forms, broken up into a series of planes, then collected, 
reassembled, tilted at will into a new complex pictorial pattern of inter¬ 
penetrating surface's and planes. 1 he emphasis is there'fore on de'sign, 
texture', and forms rather than on the representation of objects as such. The 
technique in its carlie^st stage can again be observed in the Touvo Ladies of 
Avigrwn in the way Picasso renders the' bodies of the figures on the' extreme' 
left and upper right. His Accordionist (Fig. 20:16) shows it in a me^re de- 
ve'loped form after all the* rules had be'e'n worked eiut. 

Cubism was mainly asseiciated with Picasso and Braeiue in the decade* 
between 1907 and 1917. Actually its paternity is not to be attributexl to 
any one man; it is rather the collective brain child e)f the* 20th century. 
In its early deictrlnaire stages, the pictures tende'd to be* rather exild, im- 
pe'rsonal sludie's in abstract de^sign. After it had run its course in this pure 
state*, varieius me)difie'ations began to appear on all sides, suc h as Picassei's 
Three Musicians (Fig. 20:15). The flat twe>dimensional arrangement of 
e ubism is retained, but the bright coloration gives the e anvas a gaiety not 
founel in the more studied aspects of the* style. The three* masked figures 
sitting at a table are the same comrnedia deW arte figures that regularly recur 
on Picasso's canvases, cubist e)r eitherwise. ITiey come from his love e)f 
circus and theatrical performances in which the clowns and other per¬ 
formers dre!ss in gay carnival costumes. The figure on the* left playing a 
violin is a Harle*e|uin, the eenlral one with the* elarinet is a Pie'rre>t, while 
the more solemn monk on the right plays what appears to be an accordion. 

Just as the’ discove'ry of the rule's of linear perspective had re'volutionized 
the expression of the Florentine Renaissance, cubism brought about a new 
way of leieiking at things in the 20th cemtury, and its influence was felt 
directly in architecture and sculpture, as we'll as indire'ctly in literature 
and music. Picasso’s Wornaris Head (Fig. 20:17) is a translatiem by erne of 
its leading exponents of cubist prineaples into the thre’e>dimensional 
medium of sculpture. It presents a ge'ometrical analysis of the structure 
of the* human face and e*mphasize's its most important planes anel surfaces. 
By this pre)cess of disintegratiem the head can be organized into a numbe*r 
of diffc're'nt facets, each of which can cast its own shadow and thus bring 
variety and a sense of movement to the composition. 

Cemstantin Brancusi's Bird in Space (Fig. 20:18) presents one of the modi¬ 
fications of the stricter canons of cubism. His w'ork is characterized by a 
direct and honest approach to the individual qualities of his materials. He 
accepts marble for its smoothness or roughness, and metal for its hardness 
or softne.ss. Whatever the material, he tries to divine its nature and realize 
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its potrntialities without forcing it to simulate something else. In this cas(‘ 
he is dealing with a bronz(' (hat has siu'h a high cof)p(T content it ap^ 
proaches the brilliance of gold. By molding it into a graceful curvilinear 
f(jrm and giving it a high polish, he n^leases the metal medium into a form 
of energy. It is the abstraction of a iiKwernent, a feather in flight. Brancusi 
lias soiiK'times tried to inc rease' the' sense of motion in sculpture by [ilacing 
his ligurc's on sicwly rotating tui*ntables. In this way his glistening surface's 
catch the light and his forms sexan to float through spae'c*. 

rhe musical asjie'ct of this ne'w concept of space-time is found in the 
lireaking up of traditional tonality as well as in the searc:h for nc'W musical 
rc'sourccs and mediums of exprc'ssion. Stravinsky, as a stric-t adhc'rent of 
the principles of ordc'r, had said that '‘tonal elcinc'nts become musical only 
l)y \ irtuc' of their being organizc'd.” The 12-tone system of musical corn- 
[losition that Schoenberg evolved around 1915 was an answer to the nc'c'd 
lor a nc'w order of things, and one of the strictcT forms of tonal organiza¬ 
tion. Schoc'nberg, who preferred to be called a constructor rather than a 
composer, bc'gins a work by setting forth a basic row of 12 difTcac'nt tone's. 
Tins row’ can be phn ed in normal order, upside down by melodic invc*rsion, 
backward in retrograde motion, and upside down once more' in retrograde 
invc'rsion. Furthc'rmorc' it can be presented successively in se(|uencc*s, (3r 
siiiiultanc'ously as in the various sjx'cics of counterpoint. It can also bc' 
playc'd vc'rtically as in a chord or tone cluster, or horizontally as in a 
mc’lody. A row can bc' used either as a w^hole, or it can be fragmentc'd into 
shorter themes or motives. It has bc'cn c'stimated that around half a billion 
diflc'rent coml^inations are possible, w'hich certainly is no limitation C3n its 
possil)ilities. xAs a system it provides a wealth of material as well as a certain 
jrcc'doin within an orderly framc'w^ork. I’hc* 12-tonc‘ method has genc'raliy 
bc'c'ii referrc'd to as atonality. Sc hoc'nberg himself called it simply a method 
of composing with 12 tone's that are related only with one another. Tonality 
is thus rc'lative rathc'r than an absolute, since there is nc^ single tonal center. 
Tonality in the usual sc'nse, however, is not excluded; rather it is encom¬ 
passed and transcended. 

Abstract Design 

Piet Mondrian’s .V. /2 li/ue Square (Fig. 20:19) arrivc's at the* end of the 
rational road of cul)ism, just as Kandin.sky had found the end of the emo¬ 
tional trail of exprc'ssionism. In bc3th easels the artists found themsc'lvc's up 
a nonobjective blind alley, sinc e abstraction could be pushed just so far 
and no iarther. Mondrian, who began his carecT by painting landscapers 
in his native Holland, also tried in turn the techniejues of impressionism, 
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expressionism, and cubism. Mondrian’s tastes ran to the criss-cross pat¬ 
terns of city streets, the cleanliness of an architect’s blueprints, the gaunt 
open appearance of the structural steel skeletons of skyscrapers under 
construction, and the simplicity of the fatjades of the buildings of the 
international modern style. He eventually came to feel that the raw 
materials of nature and all references to the “primitive animal nature of 
man” should be rigidly excluded in order to reveal “true human natur(\” 
He hoped to approach a stale of universality in his pictures by using “only 
a single neutral form: the rectangular area in varying dimensions.” He 
even carries his abstraction to the realm of color by the use of black lines 
of various widths on a white background, relieved occasionally by a “cli¬ 
max” of one of the primary colors—red, blue, or yellow— in as pure a state 
as possible. In his opinion a work of art should be constructed; and he 
approached a canvas with all the objectivity of a draftsman making a blue¬ 
print. The results of this pictorial engineering were the series of chaste, 
two-dimensional spatial studies for which he became known. His visual 
patterns have a repose that rests on a precise balance of horizontal and 
vt'rtical elements, and they are clean to the j)oint of being prophylactic. 
His pictures are far more complex than mc'cts the casual eye; and they 
have had a greater influence on advertising layouts, posters, interior 
designs, even linoleum, than is generally realized. 

Hans Arp, who was a mernlxT of both the dadaist and surrealist move¬ 
ments, has also been associated with the medium of abstract sculpture. 
His Relief (Fig. 20:20) rcpre.sents this phase of his work in WT>od, which he 
cuts with a jig-saw. In the' manner of the African Negro carvcTs, he accepts 
the nature of wood with its curved shape's, knots, grain, and other distin¬ 
guishing charactc'ristics. Then he sets himself the problem of bringing out 
its beauty by varying its contours and by cutting and refining its surfaces 
and textures. 

Futurism and the Mechanical Style 

The movement known as futurism was begun in Italy under the leadership 
of the poet and dramatist Marinetti prior to World War I. Agreeing with 
Nietz.sche, who said that history was the process by which the dead bury 
the living, Marinetti’s Manifesto of 1909 said that futurism was being 
founded to “deliver Italy from its plague of profc'ssors, archeologists, 
tourist guides and antique dealers.” They wanted to destroy the museums, 
libraries, academies, and universities in order to make way for their par¬ 
ticular wave of the future. “A roaring motor-car, which runs like a machine 
gun,” they said, “is more beautiful than the Winged Victory of Samo- 
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thracr.” Theirs was a vision of a state ruled by a mc^rhanical supfTman, in 
which the people would be reduced to cogs in the gigantic- wheel of a iiilly 
mechanized socic'ty. War was praised as motor for art,'’ and their social 
thinking was completely antidemocratic. Mussolini himself frankly ac¬ 
knowledged his ind(‘btedness to the group for some of the id('as and syinf)ols 
that w(Te later incorporated into his fascist movement. 

"‘We go out. We swallow fog. The city is full of phantoms. Men ( loaked 
in the mist walk silently. The canals (‘xliale vapors." So goes in part a })oem 
by Ciabrit'h' d'Aimunzio, who was claimed by tlie movement, although he 
managed to remain on the Ifinge of the charmed circl(‘. In ar(*hil<‘cture 
futurists admired factori(‘S, skyscrapers, grain elexalors. railway terminals, 
and tripl(‘-deckt‘d bridges. A Manilesto on th(‘ ‘"Aesthelit's of Mac hint'ry" 
was written by on(‘ of tlie painltas to celebrate th<‘ l)eauty and s|)iritual 
qualities of gx'ars, pulleys, pistons, locomotiv(‘.s, ste am shovels, fly-wheels, 
and pinions. Above* all the'v admirexl the* motion, force, velocity, and 
strength (jf rne'chanical forms. 'I he-y wante*d most of all to include* the 
dynamic sensation of inotiem in the‘ir picture*s. A galloping horse*, the'y said, 
has not four legs l)ut twe*nty. Cuae'ome) Balia, in a picture ('ailed Lras/i irt 
Motion, paints a dog with (*ach ol'its le'gs in se've*ral ])e)siti()ns spre'ading out 
fanwise. As a composite* photographic ])ainting of moving bodie's, his 
Swifts: Paths of Movnnmt and Dynamii Stfjuvmis ( Fig. 2(1:21) shows (he* sanu* 
[)rinciple applie*(l te) m(*chanical me)tion. 


Fig. 20:21. Balia. 
Swifts: Paths of jMove- 
rnrnf and Dynamic 
Sc(fuences. ' .38}ji^x 

47;4". 1913. Collec¬ 
tion Museum of 
Mocl<*rn Art, New 
York 





I'ic;. 2f>:22. Lci’c’i. Mechanic 
(dl Klnnrvt.s. K3 ^ 

1918-1923. l^'ivatc C'ollrc- 
tion, Paris 


Th(‘ir musical manif('slo was issiu'd in 1013, and the following year a 
pio.i>ram entitk'd ‘‘Networks of Noise's" was presented in Milan. The 
ninnhers ineluded sueli gems as Ajvakemiio of Capital and Meetin<j‘ of Auto¬ 
mobiles and Aeroplanes. An '‘oreh(*stra" of 19 noise inslruuK'nls was condueted 
by their inventor Luigi Russolo. It ('onsisted of three burnbleTs, two ex- 
plod(Ts, three thunderers, thrc'e whistlers, two rufflers, two gurglers, one' 
fricasscur, two stridors, and one' snore'r. Futurism burst upon the inter¬ 
national scene in 1012 by way oH a pie ture exhibition in Paris, but it was 
ne)t until 1921 that its equivale-nt in e'e)ne'ert form took place. The move'ine'nt 
was influential e hiefly in the formation of the so-calle'd rnee'hanical style'. 
The futurists were a bit too noisy and ('xhibitionistic to be vTry enduring, 
and the'ir pre)ductivity ran nie)re' te) manifestoe's than to significant works 
of art. As a re'sult their future was all too soon behind them. 

By taking some of the' ideas develope'd by the cubists and ejthers by the 
futurists, Fe:rnand Ledger de've'le)pe'd an individucil style of his own. Mechan¬ 
ical Elements (Fig. 20:22) shows his de-light with the precision of machine 
forms, and he makes his compositions hum like well-oiled motors. He loved 
crankshafts, cylinde*r blocks, and pistons, which he painted in gleaming 
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colors of cnaincllikc hrii^htncss. Taking Cezanne's statement about cyl¬ 
inders, s])hcres, and cones far inon' liUTally than the cubists did, he made 
his lines curvilinear rather than rectilinear, and he modeled his forms in 
light and shade. His buildings are structural steel sk(‘l(‘tons poynilated by 
robots with sphere's for iK'ads, cylinders for legs, pipe's fe)r arms, and tubes 
for lingers, riie're is no roe)m in l/gers we^rlcl for sentiment; and sueh 
human forms as dej e)ccur are intre)due‘e'd by the artist only fe)r their “j)lastic 
value'"" and for this re*ase)n re'inaiii inexpressive*.In 1924 he 

made' an abstract film t ailed Ballet Mecharu(jm\ in whie'h machine' fe)rrns 
anel motorized inewe'inents re'place'd human beings and the’ir activities. 

Stravinsky, meanwhile, hael cejmpej.seel an Klude for Pianola in 1917; and 
the' Fre'iich compose'r Arthur He^ne'gge'r, using the ne)rmal symphonic 
e‘e)mple*ment, gave' voice in 1924 te) the* triumphant se)ng e)f the' rnae liine' in 
his svmphe)nie' me)vement e alle'ei Padfu 231. 'Fhe' name' is an allusion te) 
that ye'ar’s model e)f an American le)e'e)niotive, anel the' sounds weTt' de- 
sigru'd to evoke tfie atrnosphe're' of a song e)f the' rails, comple'te with the 
grinding of the* whe'cls and the shriek of the' ste am whistle'. 

Industrial Design and Utilitarian Music 

Whe'Ti Walter Gre)pius was ealle'ei upon te) re't)rganize the' art school at 
We'iniar, (h‘rman\’, just afte'r World War I, he renamexl it the Bauhaus 
and made it over inte) a te'chnical sche)ol of design with special e'lnphasis on 
the ineiustrial arts and the stuely e)f modern materials. All the' visual arts 
we're inehide'd in the curriculum, with ne}ne of the u.sual separations into 
a hierarchy of fine! as opposed te) the applied arts. By making furniture 
de'signing and photography as re'spectable' as archite'cture and painting, 
he' he)ped to l)re'ak down the* snol)bish distinction betwe en artist and crafts¬ 
man. In the 19th ce*ntury Ruskin and Morris had made a similar e-ffort to 
bring the we)rld of art and the* world of work back together again, but in 
their Rejmanticism they the)ught only in te'rins of handie rafts and shunne'd 
the machine. The ce)nstructivism of Ciropius, howe'ver, regarded the ma¬ 
chine as anothe'r new tool te) be* mastere'd and as a force that is made to 
se'rve rathe'r than enslave. His e}l)je'ctive was a marriage e)f be'auty to utility 
within the framewe^rk of the machine age. 

The exple)ratie)n of materials and industrial pre)cesses k'd te) many new 
approache's in printing, pe)tte'ry, meialwe)rk, we'aving, and stage'craft. The 
stude'iits were taught never to fe)rget the purpe)ses the'ir products were 
designed to serve. The results of the new movement were soon fe'lt in new 
furniture de'signs, such as the tubular stex*! chairs, indirex't-lighting fixture's, 
streamlined appliances, posters and advertising layouts, many of which 
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arc all too familiar today. In order to countc'rbalance th(* utilitarian side, 
however, (h'opius added to his distinguished faculty the pain((Ts Kandin¬ 
sky, Klee, and Lyonel lu‘ininjL»er in ord(‘r to uphold the (‘X|)ressive and 
(T(‘ative asiM'cts of drawing and paintini*. Tluar work in this sane atmos¬ 
phere did much to dispel the curn'nl (onlusions brought about by such 
inov('ments as futurisin and dadaism. 

While* the Bauhaus was primarily a school for the visual arts, the con¬ 
structive new line of thinking was felt in other fields as well. A movement 
g(‘nerally known as Cehraudistnusik, which can be rendered either as utili¬ 
tarian music or workaday music, got under way in (iermany. The com- 
posers who adopte'd its principle's tric'd to e'stablish a ne'w relationship be- 
iwec'n the produceis and consume'rs ol music wherever they were to be' 
found. It was mainly iele'ntifie'd with the' composers Paul Hindemith and 
Kurt Weill, who wrote* \Oi\i\ music for school situations, marches for 
special excasions, and pic'cc's for amateur lather than professional pc'r- 
formanee*. As such, (u’hramhsmusik tric'd to eounte'rae t the distinction be- 
Iwe'cn the* art music of the* Rcjinaiities and the* reality e:)f situations where' 
music c'c:)uld sc'rve a func tional j^urpose. It also implied a coming to tca'ins 
with the' nc'W mc'dia cif radie) and mewing picture's. Fechnical proficiency 
was considered more important than inspiration. By writing music only 
on ordc'r, its e'sjx)use'rs eventually got bogged down ove'r the f)rc)blem oi 
whether the work creatc's the demand e)r the' deanand the work. 

Contemporary Architecture and the International Style 

Among the earlicrsl and boldc'st instance's oi modc'rn architecture is the* 
.skyscraper. It came out cjf the .American Middle* Wc'st as an answer to the* 
nc'C'd for c'ommerc'ial centralization. In the hands of l.ouis Sullivan, who 
put up the Wainwright Building in St. Lcxiis in 18^)1, the skyscraper was a 
""proud and soaring thing,'’ reflc'cting the pride of the* businessman in his 
w'ork. As such, more* nc'w c'ngine'c'ring ideas and new materials have* gone 
into the cxmstruc tion of skyscrapers than any othc'r modern architectural 

form.except such e'ngine'ering feats as suspension bridge’s and highway 

construction. The principal drawback to skyscrapers as an archite'ctural 
iejrrn, howevc'r, is their ce)ntribution to congestion in already overcrowde'd 
areas. From a human viewpoint the'ir value has thus far bee'n somewhat 
less spectcicular than their engineering. 

Sullivan’s slogan that ""form folle)ws function” is subject to a variety of 
interpretations, but the* line* of thought it i)rovoked led to an important 
re-evaluation of architectural forms in relation to human activities, and to 
a re-examinatie)n of basic architectural me'thods, materials, and purposes. 
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Modern V^uUdinp; had to wait until structural steel was available in units 
of suflicient length and at a reasonable cost. As long as archiU'ctun^ i‘c‘- 
inainecl an art of masonry, it had to use citluT the post-and-lintel or the 
arch methoeJs of construc tion. J he incThods of cantiJevering and suspen¬ 
sion, both of whic h had long been known in [)rinc‘iple, could l)e elfc'ctivelv 
einployc'd on a large scale only with malcaials as strong as steel and re¬ 
inforced concrete. J'he canlilc'V'cT is simply the* horizontal architectural 
mc'rnber that extends, tablelike, outward ovct its vertical supports. Sulli¬ 
van's disciple Frank Llo\'d Wright, and the architec ts identilicxl with thc‘ 
international style, accepfc‘d the principle that stone' should bc'haxe like 
stone', wood like' wood, and stec'l likestcc*!: and that dc'sign must be modi lied 
in relation to its materials and purjMxsc's. Their line's of dc'vc'lopmc'nt, liow- 
ever, have led in divergent dirc'ctions. 

Fhc' international style crystallizc'd in I'rancf with the work of Lc* Cor¬ 
busier, in Holland with J. J. V. Oud, and in Ciermajiy with Mies van dc'r 
Rohe and Waltc'r Clropius. CTpen struc'turc's, such as the* Hauhaus Machine 
Shop (Fig. 20:23) and Leaver House in New' York (Fig. 20:24;, arc* the* 
lineal descendants of the Clrystal Palace and the Eiffel Power. Walter (iro- 
pius in 1914 was building stc'cl and glass factoric's that c cnild c'asily f)e taken 
for 1954. When the Hauhaus rnoxc'd from Wc'iniar to Dc'ssau in 1925, he de- 
signc'd its studios, machine' shops, administrative' ollicc's, and profc'.ssors' 
house's into a single inastc'ily space composition. As an c'xponent of the' 
intc'rnationai style, lie startc'd with the opc'ii box as the* basic unit of spac e*, 
varied its volume, and groupc'd sc'vc'ral of thc'in in a rc*!atc*d |>attc'rn of cuIk's. 
The* Macdiine Shoj) (Fig. 20:23) shows how' tlie building is trc'ated as an 
open volume* rather than as a closed mass. By the mc'tfiod of cantilevc*ring 
Chopius allowcxl the building to prc)jc*ct sc*veral fc'c't outward ovc'r its site. 
The horizontal emjihasis thus c'stablished is then carried out in the con¬ 
crete base* and repeated at the* roof h'vc'l. fietwc'cn thc'se* parallel line's 
hang the gia.ss-e urtained walls that bc'ar no structural weight. This trans¬ 
parency pc'rmits details, such as the spiral stairca.se and the skeletal 
structure of the interior, to remain open and visible from the exterior, lb 
thus alleging the* interior and e'xtc'rior of the* building to be seen at the* 
same time, Cire^pius achic'vc'd the architectural c'cjuivalent of the* cubist 
painters, who presc'nted the front view and the* profile* of a human face or 
several different sides of an obje'Ct simultanc'ously. The* Bauhaus group has 
proved to be one of the most important and influential buildings of its 
decade. 

The steel, glass, and cone rt'te creations of (iropius wc're* absorbe'd directly 
into the international modern style. One of the* most ree c'nt c'xamplc'S is 
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the Lever Brothers building in New York (Fig. 20:24). Unlike the pro¬ 
nounced vertical tendency of tlu' (‘arlitT skyscraj^ers, it is balanced bv a 
horizontal base. The 1ow(t part tlien becomes a pedestal for th(' skyscraper 
to stand on. Here again tlu* building is cantilevered outward bc'vond the 
substructure a device that, together with th(' glass walls, (‘ontribufes 
notably to the (‘ITect of spaciousness and openness. By omitting the ground 
floor and reducing the supporting st(‘el sliafts to a minimum, h(‘ creat('d 
an ot)en passageway for pedestrians. Le Uorbusier was tlie first to d(‘sign 
dom(‘Stic houses on steel stilts, but tlu* Lt'ver Brothers building Ixeame 
th(' lirst instanc(' of their use on a large .scale. 

rhe internaticjiial style is thus mainly identified with the canrilevtTed 
steel skeleton enclo.sed in a transjian'nt sh('ath of gla.ss. Frank Lloyd Wright 
has sharply ('riticiz(*d this emphasis on structural openness, which he char¬ 
acterizes as 'Mnd(‘C(‘nt (‘xposure." J.e Uorbusicr's delinition of a house as a 
^'machine for Ii^'ing'’ likewise' reve^als cea tain nua hanistic limitations of the 
style' in its approach te) liurnan probleaiis. While the internationalists have 
succee'dt'd in breaking down the distinction betwe^'cn archite'c ture and 
('iiginex'ring, tliey have in their ze'al .se)metime's faile'd to realize that the' 
construction ol' bridges and viaducts is one thing, and that the' building of 
dome'stic dwellings, apartment houses, and officers feir human living and 
working situatiems is quite another. By their insiste'iit use of the ve)cabu- 
lary of steel, glass, and cone re'te: and the principle of cantile'veTing to the 
point wlu're* they have becenne* commonplace stereotype's, the'y have addt'd 
them Ibr better or worse to the accepted architee tural language of today. 
By e'liiploying ne'w methods and materials just because they are new, 
however, tlu'y have often negie'cMe'd to make a critical a[)praisal of just 
why they are being used. J eedincjlogical invenlivent'ss alone is never an 
adequate foundation on which to build a permanent style. Now that the 
novelty has worn off, and the devices have been so often rept^ated, they 
have the dubious distinction of having become cliches. It cannot be denied, 
howevi'i*, that the international style is on(' of the few aspects of con- 
temporarv art to achieve wide popular acceptance. 

RELATIVISM 

I’he only thing that is permanent is change. This paradoxical statement 
points its finger at the very heart of 20th-century thought, whether ex¬ 
pressed in philosophical, scientific, or aesthetic terms. No static unchanging 
absolute can possibly provide a satisfactory view of the moving world of 
today. Even the tirmesi dogmas of religious faiths and political doctrines 
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arc subject to far more coniinentary and modi Tk a I ion from time to time 
than th(*ir d('\^oi('(\s would care to admit. The shift from a static world 
order to the |:)res(mt dynamic vi(‘W' of the universe, which began with 
Galileo and Gopt-rnicus, has swept all before it. Those who b('lieve in 
orderly progn'ss toward some delinable obj('ctiv(‘ interj)ret this flux as 
some form of evolution: those' wiio accept it at face value', as me)st scientists 
do, l)e'lie've simply in change. Be)th would agree with Nie'tzsche when he 
said that truth has never \et hung on the arm e)f an absolute; l)e)th must 
e)f ne'cc'ssity describe the' we)rld in relative' terms. In his e)bservations of 
physie al })he'nomena, Albert Einste'in saw that in a world whe're' everything 
was me)ving, any calculation or prediction, in orde'r if) be valid, had to be 
base'd e)n the re'lative* pe)sitie)n of the observer. New'te)n's al^se^lute space', 
which was irnmewable, and his a()Solute‘ lime, w'hich flowed on uniformly - 
be:)th ejf which w'c're "'unrelated te) any ejuiwarel e ire umstance's'’—had to be 
discarde'd and replacexl by the' th(‘e)ry of relativity. All s|)ae e‘ in the mode'rn 
view has to be' measure'd l)y mobility and change of relative* j)osition, and 
all time by the* duratie)n ejf movement. In the* me)de'rn se'ientific view^ there¬ 
fore, the* we.)rld is a spae'ie)-te'mporal continuum, in whie h all events are 
related in the* fe)ur dime'ii.sions e)f s|)ae'e'-ume'. 

M’he study of the' life and customs of primitive tribes l.)y anthre)pol()g’ists 
has shown how ethical e'e)nsiderations are re'lative* tfj traditions, soeial 
organizations, and e'ce)ne)mi(‘ ce^nditions. in J’ibei, for instance', e)ne wT:)inan 
may liaxe several husbands, becau.se the iiK*n are* se) [K)or the'v cannot 
su|;port a whe)le wife inelividually. In some' African tribe's, f)M the e)the'r 
[land, a rich man may have as many wave's as he* e an aflord. ilie pragmatic 
philexse^phers William Jame's and John Dewey teieik a leing look at histor)' 
and a wide* vie'w of the world and came to the* cejnclusiein that whe*n an 
ide^a was useful and eflee'tive it was true'; and whe'n it ne) leinge'r works, it 
is soon discarde'd for one* that does. 

Such a relative' world, in which all things appear diflerently to each 
pe'nson depending on his history, geograj^hical peisition, educational back¬ 
ground, system of values, p.sychological constitution, and so on, can only 
be' understejod in te'rms of many frame's of re'ference. Any absolutism -a 
totalitarian society such as Platen’s Rcpuh/ic fejr instance— insists e)n a max¬ 
imum of conformity; w'hile a relativism—such as that of a modern dernex:- 
rae'y—allows for many comjDcting images ejf man and thus for a maximum 
of diversity. This re'lative^ we)rld, moreover, is pejpulatt'd by men who see 
themselves in multiple images and expre?ss themselves in a multiplicity of 
style's. In it can be found Marx’s prole'tarian man, speaking in some of the 
forms of social protest and bent on bringing afxiut the ultimate triumph of 
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the working classes and masses. l.)arwin’s jungle man is there too, beating 
on his nro-primitive toin-tonis and discoursing in an (existentialist vocabu¬ 
lary on the survival oi the littest. Ni(‘tzche's sup<'rman, determined to 
impose his mighty will on an unwilling world, has l)(een thwartcecl in two 
wcjrld wars, rhe voice of I'reud’s [psychological man is iK'ard <'oming from 
coucIk'S and canvas(‘s as he gcmcTOusly tries to share his surrealistic night¬ 
mare's with the weprld at large. Mechanical man, tiu’ sjpawn of tlu' Industrial 
Revolution and the machine age, walks robotlikt' among us, thinking 
mechanistic thoughts in his electronic brain and ('Xjjn'ssing futuristic 
principle's in his nu'chanical style. There is also Einstein's man of r(‘lativit\. 
drawing abstract [picture's ol* his space-time world in slashing angular lines 
organized by the multifocus [perspective of cubism. Modern art as the 
mirrcpr of this re'lativistic world thus assumes many shape's and re'fh'c is a 
multiplicity epf human image's. 

Small wonde'i then that this wcprld, which has produced scie'ntists \vhi» 
analyze and synthc'size, and physie'ists wlup w^ork with fission and I'usion. 
has also given Ipirth to re'volutiepnists whip want tip destroy a social order so 
that the'y ('an reconstruct it in a difl'erent w'a>: warring naticpns w ho 1kp[p(‘ 
to break down one' international ordc'r so as to build up a new balance* of 
powe'r; and iconoclasts who fex‘1 cepm[)e'll('d tep te*ar depwn the images me'n 
live by so they ean n'lnakc' the* world in the'ir owji image'. In this rclati\'e 
weprld, then, the cubist disintegrates the objc'e ts in his paintings so that he* 
can re'integrate them in patt(*rns epf his own cheposing, Sine e* e'ach [picture' 
crexites its epwn S[patial re'laticpiiships, space is l elative to the* mind and mcpod 
of the' painter rather than an abscplute* as in Euclidean geometry. It is bepth 
impcjssible and undesirable' tep make any precise analogy Ipetwx'e'u cubist 
principle's and the mathematics <pf space*-time. A r(*latiepnshi[P, howe'ver 
unsystemiatic thepugh it is, can ru've'rthede'.ss be Ibund in the' cubist conce'pt 
cpf the simultane'ity of several vi(*w[Points, in the pre'sentation of epbje'cts 
from many side's at epnee*, in the use of multifepcus fP('rs[)e'ctive, and in the 
symbolic emphasis on abstract gexpine'trical forms. By reprc'senting bcpdies 
at rest or in succ('.ssive stages epf motion, such a picture as Duchamp's . VWe 
Descending the Sfmrcase sets up a space-time continuum epf its (pwti. By show¬ 
ing a figure frontally and from the* side, clothed and in the nude, eppaepie* 
and transpare'nt as in an X-ray view, Picasso in the Girl Before a Mirror 
(Fig. 20:25) creatc's his owm [pictorial theepry of relativity. 

Concurrently with this new c'onejue'st of twep-dimensional s[pace', archi¬ 
tecture deveJope'd many new ways of molding its thre'e'-dinu'nsional ee.|uiv- 
alent. Frank Lloyd Wright ruk'd out such self-e'ontained abseplute's as the 
Greek temple in favor cpf an architecture .spe'cifically related to the changing 
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Fig. 20:25. Picasso, (^ul Before a Mirror, x 51 * 4 '^ 19.32. Oollcc- 

luni Museum of Modem Art, New York 


asyjccts of human livint* and workint* .space. He thus ('volvcd the flexible 
floor plan with its advaneing and ret t'ding areas, and its freedom of interior 
and exterior oeeupation. The inUTnational stylists also came up with 
their version of the simultaneous perception of inner and outer space by 
mtvms of the gla.ss-curtain wall and the organizing of such multi building 
complexes as apartment hous(‘s and the Unittxi Nations group into systems 
of related cubes of varying volumes. 

In music the experience of dissonance is (emancipated from its dep>cnd- 
ence on consonance so tliat it demands neither preparation, anticipation, 
nor resolution. 'I'he absolutes of tonality, rhythmical regularity, and musi¬ 
cal form have yi(eld(‘d to a host of tonal ndativisms. Instead of an insistent 
reiteration of a single meter, a modern musical secure can use polymelrical 


sequences in which a measun* (.»f % is succeeded by one ol ^ s. then ■:is, 
and so on. 1 he same princi|)le can he used simullaneously with several 
rhythms goin<> on at ihe same time, as in xhe i)olyrhythmical U'xtun^s of 
Stravinsky s Rites oj Spruiii. Instead ol ori^aniziiii; a work around a sin!L*l(' 
key C(‘nt(*r, some composers hav(' (‘inf)loyed two tonalitic's sirnultaneouslv 
in th(‘ t('chni(iue known as bilonality, while others hav(‘ ^oik' one st(*|) 
farther into pol\tonality. 'J’his, in liirn, led to Schoenbern’s melbod of 
composirij^ with 12 ion(\s that are relat<‘d only with one anotlu'r. Within 
the int(‘rnal ori^anization of th(‘ work, the s('(]n(‘nce ol tones known as the 

row' can b(' played forward or backward, normally or u|)sid{‘ down, simul- 

1 

method cnij^hasizcs (hani^c and dis(‘oui*ao;es i(‘])('tition, and the jrrinc iph' 
of constant var iation in a perp(‘tual state* of tonal flux is its ideal. 

James Joyce* iound the answer in his l /ysscs by rnakini* a siinullaneous 
cierss sectiejn of the life oi‘ a e ity. In this labyrinthine* literary space-time 
( onlinuuirr, all events, whether memor'ie*s of the jrast or })renie)nitie)ns of 
ihe future, flow' tergether into a kind of e*xte‘nde*d nerw. As in a dre*ain ther*e 
is ne) distine'tie)n betwe'en before and afteT. Actually the reader can begin 
at almejst any place* in the* Iroerk and the continuity wejuld not be* br'erke n. 
The series ol'fie'e*ting images are simply lexorded, and the* deror to the dream 
world e)l' fre'e* association erf words and thoughts is left open so that the 
re*ader can move in and su[)ply the* transitions between niererds, the* union of 
the fragments, and thus in turn cr*eate his erwn re*lative order. 

Many erf the forms of ex[rrx*ssiernisin are also relative to the* individual 
psychology of the artist, just as a Frank Lloyd Wright building is relative 
to the* nce*d erf the human situatiern. Expr(*ssionism presupposes the free 
a.sserciational techniques of psychological relativism. Somew'hat like the 
romantic revolt erf a ce*ntury earlier, the expre*ssionistic artist reasserts 
the primacy of the imaginatiern ove'r the intellect, and takes flight frerm 
reality in order to find a supe^rior reality in the world of mystery and fan¬ 
tasy. I'he tendency is anti-intellectual in the extreme, though the symberls 
and vocabulary are evolved by highly rationalistic procedures. 'Flu* (*m(r- 
tional content poured ern their canvases, pages, and musical scores all takes 
place within the human imagination and hence is relative to the infinite 
number of unsolved ccrnflic ts and suppressed passions of many different 
private* worlds. 

Historical relativism has provided the modern artist with an unparalleled 
number of choices of styles and techniques from the* past as well as the 
present. I'lic* artist of the 20th century is the heir of ail the ages. A Picasso 
exhibit or a Stravinsky concert can mean a bewildering assortment of 
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styles. Inspiration for one can be drawn from ancient Iberian sculptun . 
Oriental textiles, Romanesque wall frescoes, medieval illuminated manu¬ 
scripts as well as from con temporary’ .sources. His media may irulude 
pencil drawings; collages constructed of cloth and paper; ccTainics, and 
woodcuts as well as oils and water colors. Sources for ih(‘ (Jther may hr 
drawm from the iVee rhythms of Gregorian chant, the dissonant counter¬ 
point of the 14th century, the operas (jf Mozart, or the polyrhytlimic 
practices of the African aborigiiK^s. Wh('n Pica.sso said, ‘‘I do not search. 
I find,'’ he im[)lied that his J'reedorn of approac h w^as unlimited. Me c an 
accept for the moment any style' that conu's along without becoming it^ 
dogmatic prisoner. Bc^th Picasso and Stravinsky have' repeatedly dc'inon- 
strated that a new' work can be* basecJ on an aesthetic thc'ory diametricalK 
op])()sed to the one that preceded it. This does not mean, how'C'ver, that 
they must rc'pudiate or burn up that which has gout' before. To these 
master craftsmen historical relativism providc's a ('omplele fiTC'doin of 
( hoic'c w'ithout the nece.ssity of sacrificing (‘ith(*r their originality or their 
prin(a|)l<‘s. 

Philosophers of history, such as SpenglcT and Ibynbee, through thc'ir 
svverping historical panoramas have showm that th(' past still exists wathLn 
the living prc'sent. From the joint cjf view of historical rc'lativity, tradition 
is usually a more* }X)tenl factor than innovation, and at all times including 
the pr(\s('nt, evolution tias been a strongcT force than revolution. Most 20th- 
century ide:as and probli'iris are variations on old ihernc's that have bothered 
men from th(‘ .Sth cc'ntury n. c. to the' prescait day. M’lmsc' that have' led to 
such sharp dissonance's in the jjast wt're never rc'ally resolved: instc'ad, the\ 
have b('com(' outmoded, outgrown, t('mj:)orarily lorgolten, or el.se by- 
j)ass('d or circumventf'd in onc' way or another. “Idc'as haxe nev('r con¬ 
quered the world as ideas/’ as Romain Rolland has said, "[)ut only by thc‘ 
force they represent. I'hey do not grip men by thc'ir intellt'ctual contents, 
but by the radiant vitality whic'h is givc'n off from them at certain f)eriods 
in history. . . . The loftic'St and most sublinu' idt'a remains iiu'ffective 
until the da\^ w4ien it becomc's contagious, not by its own merits, but by 
the merits of th(' grouj^s of men in whom it becomes iiu'arnate by the 
transfusion of their blood.” ^ Much more imjjortant than the sohitions or 
lack of them have been the emotional Ihrcc's they hav<' generated and the 
gocKl fruits they have yielded, .since all the ideas have ultimately be('n 
embodied in the buildings men erect to hou.se their activitic's, the statue.*^; 
and pictures that reflect their images, th(' words that expre.ss their inner¬ 
most thoughts, and the music that gives voice* to their strivings and aspira¬ 
tions. 
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'o>pra alcuni luouhi diffuiii di Dante. \'f'liiee, 1 567. 
■J ranslaled bv Alexander 11. Krappe. Roger II. 
Si ssions, and Oliver Strunk. Qiioli'd from Alfred 
Lin.sU’in. I he Italian .Madrigal. Princeton. Prince¬ 
ton University Press, 1949. Vol, I, jjj). 21 22. 

Henricus ( dan'anus. Dodnachordori. Basel. 
1547. P. 241. Quoif'd from Leo Selirade. Monte- 
irrdi. Creator of .Modern Music. New V\)rk. VV. W', 
Norton cV Co'., 1950. P. 24. 

"Ju.scjuin d(‘S Pk's. W'erhen. Edited bv A. Smi- 
j<Ts. I.eipzig and .Vmsterdam, 1921. Introduction 
to VY)I. 1. 

C.)livcr Strunk, (‘ditor. Snune Readins,s in Musn 
History, New' York, VV. VV. Norton & Co., 1950. 
P. 358. 

CHAPTER 11 

' 1 hf Architecture of .4. Palladio, in Four Rooks. 
Translated by G. Eeoni. London, 1742. Book III, 
Ch. XX. 

‘ Ibid. 

» Ibid. 

■' Ibid. Book IV, Preface, 

’’ E. MacCurdy, editor, .\otehook s of Leonardo dr. 
Vinci. New York, Rtynal & Hitehcoek, 1938. 
Vol. 11, p. 437. 

® Giorgio Vasari. Livc.s of the Most Frnincnl 
Painters. Sculptors and Architects. I'ranslatrd by 
Mrs. Jonathan Foster. Edited and annotated by 
E. H. and E. V\\ Blashfield and A. A. Hopkins. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896. Vol. 
Ill, p. ,348. 

’ Pietro (jaliari. Paolo Verone.se. Rome, 1888. 
Pp. 102 flf. Quoted from Elizabeth Gilmore Holt, 
editor. Literary Sources of Art History. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1947. Pp. 245 248. 

* Dated April 7, 1540. 

Relacioni det^li Ambasciatori Veneti al Senato rac- 
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olii'. faig^rnio Alberti, editor. F(or<‘nee, 1839. 
St'nrs i, VVjJ, /, pp. 11 12. Quoted frnm l.rt) 
S('ln ;ide. Monfrvndi. (!}t'ator of Aiodnti AIusU . New 
York, W. VV. .Norton & a,.. 1<).S1. W .32. 

'I'hLs literal translation is (jri^inal. 

■' ilie nuinberiiii' of the iiKMSnies follows the 
seore as puhlisiied by (i. Sehirnu'r. ln('.. N<*w 
York (Octavo N. 4432): and l-.xainjjle 11:1 is 
quoted by permission of that lii-m as copyright 
owners. Another edition is to be found in .Archi- 
bal<l d'. Davistin and Willi .\p<‘l, <-<lilt>rs. Hisloncal 
Anthology of AIu\o. C^anibi idj^e, Ma.ss., Ilarvaitl 
University Press, 1949. \\)1. 1, pp, 17.3 178. Ke- 
eortlini^s are available, such as the one l.>y tl»e 
Harvard (dee CMub, RadclifL- Olioral Society, 
Boston wSymphony Bra.ss ('hoir, F. Power Bi^ijs, 
ori'anist, C». Wallace Woodwcath, conductor 
'A'ictor Album 928 >. 

CJIAP'IKK 13 

^ S<-e Rudolph Wittkower. ficnnurs liu\t of 
[mui\ XIV. London, Oxford lmiv»Tsitv Press. 1951. 
19 pai*;es. 

CHAPTLR 14 

O lenry Pcacham. '! fw domfiha! (•* nlh ttian. Re- 
pnnied in 1906 by Oxfortl I'niversitN Press from 
the edition of 1 632. 

-Francis Pilkinutori, liotdt oj oj i 

With I nblotuic for /hr Lutr tn (hfdtt'rian, icith 
the I’ioH de Camho. 1605. Kxain[»h- 14:1 an<l Fij?. 
14:13 rcproduc(‘d by pci mission <ifthe I liintint'tori 
Library, San Marin<>. (iaiil. 

CHAPILR 1.3 

John Dryden. ‘'Proio}j;ue Spoken at the 
< ){)eninc; of the New flouse." March 26, 1674. 

" John Dryden. Prefa< e to .Uhum and .Albianus. 
In Dratnatic \VoTk.s of John Dryden., edited by 
J. Saint.sbury. Ldinburuh, William Paterson, 1882. 
Vol. VII, pp. 228-229. 

■’ Ihul. P. 279. 

^ The best edition is that by Ldward J. Dent. 
(Topyrit^ht, 1925, by Oxford University Press. 
Fxample 15:2 quoted by permission. 

CHAPIER 16 

’ The numberint^ <»f the arias follows the ex¬ 
cellent English version of the libretto by Edward J. 
Dent. New York, Edwin F. Kahnus. 

Letter of September 26, 1781. In i he Letters 
oj Mozart and His Family. .3 vols. Trarrslated by 
Emily Andenson. London, Macmillan & (lo., 
19.38. Vol. ITT. p. 114. 


CHAPTER 17 

* Rohrvt ). CioltlwiHri and Marco /’reves, edi¬ 
tors. Artists on Art. New 3'ork, Pantheon Books, 
1947. P. 106. 

Romain Rolland. Frethoreri the Creator. Trans¬ 
lated bv I'.riH'st Newman. New York. Harper & 
Bros., 1029. P. 86. 

■’ P. B. Slid ley. Preface to Prometheus Unbound. 

’ .Alfred Einstein. Cluck. Translated by Erie 
Blom. London, J. M. IVnt Sons: New’ York, 
!•:. P. Dutton & 1926. P. 98, p. 99. 

CHAP’JER 18 

’ i heophile Ciauli«’r. TJistoire de Romuntuisme. 
1868. Translation is oriipnal. 

- F.ntry for Dcc'einbta- 24, 18.33. In I ht Journal 
oj F.ttf^ene Delacroix. 'IVanslated by Walter Pach. 
New York, Cnwvn l*ublishcrs, Inc,, 1938. 

Dictinnnirr raisonne de 1'architecture fran^aise du 
XIr an .\'] ‘Je siecle. 18.34 1869. 

^ \ ictor Hugo. Prefac<* to CrominelL In Prefaces 
and Ptolonues to Famous Hooks. \'ol. 39 t)f I’he Har¬ 
vard Classic.s, Edited by Charles W. I'.lioi. New 
3'ork, P. P. Collier & Son, lOlP. p. 36.3. 

■’Victor Hugo. Afiris une lecture de Dante. 18.37. 
Translaiirni is original, 

\'iclor Hugo. Selected Poems. Prom Edition 
D<dinitive translatctl by David 'J'olniic, P})ila- 
d<*lphia, (ieorge Barrie & Son, 1897. Vol. I. 
pp. 7 13. 

"(iocthc. I''aust. Swanick translation. Lines 
3672 367.3. 

** A/emoif s of Hector fierlio.z. J Vansliitcd by 
Rachel and Eleanor Holrri<‘S. E<Jitcd by Panc.st 
Ncw'mari. New York. .Alfred A. Knopf, 1932. 

® V’ictor Hugo. Prefaee to Cromwell. Op. cit. 
P. 372. 

CIIAFPER 19 

^ Qnotittinn.s are from Maeterlinck's e.ssay 1 he 
1 reasure of the Humble. 'Pranslatcxl by Alfred Sutro, 
New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 19(P3. 

* Permission for reprint granted by Durand et 
Cie., Paris, France, copyright owners; Elkan- 
V^ogel Ck)., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., agents. 

^ Lawrent’e (filman. Debussy's Pelleas et Meli- 
sande. New' York, (.i. Schirmer, Inc., 1907, P. .31, 

CHAPTER 20 

* Robeit J. Cold water and Marco Treves, 
editors. Artists on .irl. New York, Pantheon Books, 
1945, P. 410. 

2 Ibid. P. 440. 

® Romain Rolland. Jean-Ckristophe. New York, 
Mod«-rn labrary, 1910. Pp. 174-175. 
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Certain features of a Clossary ar<‘ combined with the Index. When technical terms 
are defined in the text a jjage reference is ijjiven; in other instances, a short defini¬ 
tion is included in panaitheses after the entry. In all cases Fissure references ait‘ 
cited in bold face ly|)e, so that terms may be clarified by looking at the illustra¬ 
tions. Works of art are listed by title as well as by artist. Buildings will be found 
under their respective cities in addition io title and architect. Birth and death 
dates as well as general events will be found in the Chronologies at the liegiimings 
of Chapters and have not been inde.xed. 


atiaciis, cJrfiiK'd, 12; 1:6, 1:7, 1:10-1:12 
ahht'y church, (liflrrmtiatcfl from cathc<hal, 255, 
2‘J7; (Iccoratiuns of, contrasted with cathedral, 
269 71 ; interior of, eouipared to cadietiral, 262. 
l.xamples of, .ur: A.ssisi ; Caen (8t. luienne, Stc. 
1 rinitel; Paris (St. Denis); VY‘zelay (La Made- 
leiiu-) 

Alx lard, Peter, 253, 294. Sic et non, 294 
ahsolutisin, contrasted with relativi.siii, 760; of 
Ln^li.sh kinir.s, 552 -53; of Louis XIV, 489 -92, 
494, 518 19 

abstract design, 741, 750-'52, 20:19 
academic Barotpic archiU’Ciurc, 13:2, 15:3 
academic Baroque painting, 13:14-13:17 
Academicism, and th<- Lnli^htcnment, 574; of 
17th-century Prance, 519 21; of 16th-century 
Venice, 460 

Academy of Languages and Literature, Paris, 
491, .519 

Academy of Musii*, Paris, 517, 519 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture, Royal, Paris, 
491, 514, 519, 520 

a cappclla (choral singing without instrumental 
accompaniment), 217, 411, 541 
Accordionist, 20:16, Piea.s.so, 749 
acropolis, at .Xthens, 1:1—1:3, 14, 15, 55, 65; de¬ 
fined, 4; tiescriljcd 4-6; at Perganion, 2:1, 
described 55, 57 63 

Adam and Ere, Story of, 6:12, Ghiberti, 351 

Adam de la Malle, 238 

Adam of St. Victor, 291 

Adams, Henry, quoted, 247 

Adams, James, 613 

Adams, Robert, 613 

Adoration of the A/«gi, 9:21, Botticelli, 360-62, 371, 
376 

Aencid, Vergil, quoted, 134 
Aeschylus, 2, 5, 6, 33, 34, 35, 49; The Eumenides, 
translated, 736 

aeterne rerum conditor, hymn, 172; excerpt from, 172 


African sculpture, 20:2, 723, 724, 725, 752 
Age of’Isms, 717 22 
Age of Reason, 576 

agora (Greek piililic square or market plaee), 
described, 4, 57, 58 
Agrieola, 369 
Alda, Verdi, 678 

airs and arias, 33, 516, 563, 565; exainph-s of, 516, 
565; continno, defined, 564; da capo, delined, 564; 
ostinato, delined, 564, example of, 565 
.Alberti, Leone Battista, 337, 344, 365, 368. 373, 
374, 377, 698 

.Albertus Magnu.s, 253, 276. Mariale, 276 
Albion and Albiaiius, Dryden and (irabu, 562 
Alcrste, Gluck, 636 

Alceste, Lully, 515 17; c.xeerpts from, 516 
.Aldirie Press, 423 

Alexander the Great, 55, 605, 606: as art .subject, 
678; as symbol in art, 502, 513 
Alexander the (heat Entering Babylon, 13:17, Lebrun, 
513 

.Ale.xandria, Egypt, library of, 60 
Algerian Women in 7 heir Harem, Delacroix, 678 
allegory in art, .Alexander llie (heat as, 502, 513; 
in Botticelli’s paintings, 362-65; in Di lacroix’ 
painting, 604-41 ; in Pica.sso’s work, 724, 726, 
741 ; in Ruben’s work, 503, 508. See also sym¬ 
bolism 

Altar of Zeus, Pergamon, 2:5-2:9, 58, 61, 64, 
68-75, 79, 83, 92, 96, 143 
Ambrosian liturgy, 171 72 

ambulatory (a semicirrular aisle or walk around 
the apse of a basilican church), 195 
.America. See United States 

Amiens, Prance, cathedral of, cross-section, 7:7; 
height of, 257 

Amsterdam, Holland, in 17th century, 523-47. 

Athenaeum, 529; Oudekerk {OU\ C’hurch), 524 
Anaxagoras, 2, 3-4 
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Atufslor of Christ {J(nias'), 10:11, Michelangelo, 
396 

aiK'estors of Christ, in Chartres seulj^turt's, 272 
Angelico, Fra, 338, 339, 371, 373, 374, 376. /Iw- 
nuTidation^ 9:19 

Arimwciation^ 9:19, h'ra .Angelico, 359, 374 
Ainiuncialion, 'l‘hc, in Chartres sculptures, 7:12, 
276, 278 

Atinunnufiori oruJ .\'atirit}\ 8:8, N. l^isano, 316 
(I'Annunzio, Gabrit'le, quoted, 7.53 
antielericalisni in Franc**, 653; in I'lorence, 372 
ATifii^on(\ Cocteau’s atlaptation of Sophocles’, 736 
antiphoual psalmody, delinctl, 172 
antit|uariani.sni, Hellenistic, 95 9'’ 

Antiifuitifs oj Athens^ Stuart and R<-vetl, 603 
apartment house.s, Roman, .3:17, 3:18, 115, 119 
Apelles, 278, 363, 365, 606 
Apollinaire, Cuillauine, 734 
Apollo 381, 383, 606 

Apollo anil J)nplnif, 13:9, Bernini, 503 
Apollodorus, 2, 78, 103, 105, 110, 116; Forum of 
'Frajan, .3:6-3:8; Panllu on. Rome, 3:19, 3:20 
a posteriori. Sec inductive method 
Apotheosis of Napoleon, 18:8, Cortot, 648 49 
Aprh une ledtne de Dante, Hugo, 644 
a priori. See <l<*ductive method 
apse (semic.iiTular recess in the wall of a building 1, 
146; in Roman basilicas, 3:4, 3:7; in Roman- 
es(|ue abbey church, .5:9 
d’Apulia, Nicola. See Pisano, Niccolo 
.Aqueduct of Claudius, 135 
aqueducts, defined, 113-15; illustrated, 3:16; of 
Perganion, 57 

Aquinas, St. 'Thomas, 253, 274, 276, 295, 297 

.Arc de Carrousel, Paris, 17:4, 612, 634 

.Arc de 'I'riotnphe de I'F.toile, Paris, 612, 634: 

sculptures of, 18:8, 18:9, 646 49, 670 
arcade (a serie.s of arclK'sb 3:16, 4:3 
arch, development of, 103; elements of true, 3:21, 
120. See also triumphal arches 
arch-and-vault construction, 63, 102; defined, 
120; example of, 3:1, 3:21; at Pergamon, 63 
Arch of Septimus Severus, Rome, 612, 634 
.Arch of'Fitus, Rome. 101, 135; detail, 3:3 
Arch of IVajan, Benevento, 3:1, 99, 102 03, 120, 
124; detail, 3:2 

arched squinch (an arched niche placed diago¬ 
nally acro.ss the corners of a square area to 
support a dome), 4:14, described, 157 59 
archeological idea, 632-37 

architects, position of, in late 19th century, 697; 
in 20th century, 720-21. See. names of specific 
architects 

architrave, defined, 12; illu-strated, 1:5-1:7, 1:10 
archivolt (decorative moldings carried round an 
archl, 5:11, 202; at Chartres, 7:9, 276-80, 
7:11, 7:12 


aria. See airs and arias 

Arian Baptistry, Ravenna, 154; mosaic of, 4:10 
Allan liturgy, 171, 172 
Ariosto, Ludovico, 382 

Aristocratic Baroque style, 489 521; summarized, 
518 21; Rococo ;is final phase of, 573 
.Aristocratic Baroque architecture, 492-500, 13:2- 
13:7 

Aristocratic Barocpic ideas, 517 21 
Aristocratic Baroque music, 514 17 
.Aristocratic Baroque painting, 504 14, 13:1, 
13:11-13:13, 13:17 

.Ari.stocratic Barocpic .sculpture, 500 04, 13:8- 
13:9 

aristocracy, and Rococo art, 573- 74, 586, 597 
Aristophanes. 2, 6; (jiiotcd, 6 7 
.Aristotle, 2, 44. 51. 56, 169, 175, .372, 405; on 
function of art, 32; on idcalLsm, 52; on music. 
85; quoted, 45 

AiTcs, I’ranrc, Abbey of St. IVophimc, 186; 
cloister, 5:2 

.Arp, Hans, 752. Relief, 20:20 
Ars Philippe de Vitry, 333 
Ars perfecla (perfect art), as developed in R<’nais- 
.sance, 410, 450 

Art of the P'uQue, l he,J, .S. Baeh, 599 
artist, change of status in late 19th, 682; effects of 
Cknmter-Reformatitm on, 413 16; and Hel¬ 
lenistic individualism, 90 -92; and 19ih-ce.ntury 
developments, 672 74; in 16th-century Spain, 
464 65; in 16th-century Venice, 4.57; status of, 
during Rtaiaissanee, 377; in 20th century, 
719-22, 763 64, Sn also patronage of the arts 
Artist in //is Studio, '/he., frtmtis.; Vkaniccr 
artists’ worksliops, of Canova, 626; during 
Renaissance, 377; of Rubens, 508 
asceticism f)f Middle Ages, 218 20; contrasted 
with (ireek humanism, 45 
Assassinalnm of Marat, David, 669 
Assisi, Italy, importance of, 302. Church of 8t. 
Francis, 8:1-8:3, 303 14; frescoes by Giotto. 
8:4-8:6, 305, 306-14; frc.scocs by Martini, 332 
Assumption of the 12:7, FI Greco, 475-76 

Assumption of l/ie Vii^in, 11:13, 'Fitian, 437, 439, 
4.58, 475 76 

Athena, 1:22, Acropolis relit'f, 29 
.Athena Nike, Temple of, 1:24, C'allicratcs (?), 2, 
29 

Athena /\irt/ienos, 20, 27 

Athena Polias, IVrgamcne shrine to, 59-60, 61 
Athena Promachos, 7 
Al/iena Slaving a Giant, 2:8, 71, 74 
Athenaeus, quoted, 132 

Athens, Greece, 5th century, b. c., 2-53; city¬ 
planning in, 56; opinions on music of, 83, 84; 
Erechtheum, 1:2, 1:8, 1:9, 1:11-1:13; Par- 
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tht-non; 1:1-1:4, 9-14; Propylara 1:2, 6-9; 
'Trinplc* of Athena Nike 1:24, 29 
atonalisin in music. Set lw<4v(‘ tone m(‘tf»od of 
composition 

atrium, 4:2, definetl, 144 45 
attached columns, 3:14, 3:15, 113 
Attalids, 50, 62, 87, 88, 94, 96, 97. .SVv also Attains, 
Kumenes 

Attains I, 60, 64, 65, 79 
Attains II, 79, 94 
Attains 111, 97 

Auher, Daniel, La (liuassifinne, 678 

Au,i»iislns, Emperor, 108. 134; Portrait of, 3:10 

aulos (anloi), 41, 128, 132; deseiibcd, 84, 85; 

de])irted, 1:27, 2:12, 3:24 
Austen, Jane, ^'orlhatij^er Ahhty, 651 ; Sense and 
Scnsihililw 575 

.Austrian art of 18th centurv, 16:2-16:4, 16:6, 
16:7, 578 79 

aulhorilarianism, Early Clhri.stian, 174 77; medi¬ 
eval, breakdou n of, 329 30 
l/v' Mafia, motet by Josquin, 411; exc(‘rp( from, 
412 

Awakening, Rodin, 697 

Haaliae, Ihr, linripides, 33 34, 35 45, 50 

Haedms, Mi( helan^^< lo, 415 

Jiaa/tus and Ariadne, laaenzo ti<’' Medici, 368 

liaahus and Ariadne, Titian, 447 

back-to-natnre movement, 675-76 

llach, (Christian. 591 

Bach, J. S., 457, 544, 566, 567, 569, 591, 599. 
I hr Art of the L'a{>ur, 599; Brandenburt» Con¬ 
cert os, 599; 11V// I e/nprred (darirr, 599 
Haldftair (Lo ^ano/ir), 9:13, Donatello, 352, 355 
Balia, Ciiaecjint), 753. Lraih in Motion, 753; Sivifts: 

Paths ol Movement and Dynamic Sequentrs, 20:21 
ballet, 33, 514, 515, 517; comedie, 515, 518; 
I'Vench court, 514, 515, 561 ; in Dido and Aeneas, 
564; 20th century, 736 
ballet de cour. See ballet, luench court 
Pallet Merhamque, Ee^cr, 755 
Ballu, Theodore, 655. (Ihurch of Stc.-CIotilde, 
18:14 

Bal/ac, Honore dc, 638, 682, 704, 713; Human 
Comedy, 713 

baptistry. Early Christian, 142, defined, 154 
Baptistry of the .Arians, Ravenna, 154; mosaic 
ceilinLt of, 4:10 

Baptistry of Pisa, 315, 316; marble panel of, 8:8 
Pai her of Seville, Beaiimarchais, 582 
Baroque architecture, origins of, 425; summarized. 
570-71. See also Aristocratic Baroque architec¬ 
ture, Bourgeois Baroque architecture, etc. 
Baroque, Limited, architecture, 553-61; 15:.‘J-» 
15:9 

Baroque, Limited, drama anti music, 561-67 


Baroque, lamited, ideas, 567 69 
Baroque pet iod, summarized, 569- 71. See entries 
beginning Aristocratic Baroqu«‘, Baroque, Lim¬ 
ited, Bourgeois Barotpic, (lounl**r-Reformatinn 
Bar{M[ue, Venetian 16th-century Barotpie, See 
also RoexK t) 

ILuoque rationalism, 567 69 
barrel vaulting (scmicyliiulrical vaulting), cle- 
v<*loped by Romans, 120, 3:1; Romanesque, 
193,5:6 

Barry, Clharles, 652. Houses of I*arhamcnl. 18:13 
Bartok, Bela. 735 

Barye, .Antoine, 678. 'Ii!>er Drrourim> a Croiodile, 

18:19 

has relief. See low n lief 

basilica. Early (Ihristian (eentral type), 153 54, 
157, 4:8, 4-:9, 4:12; (oblong type), 143. 4:1- 
4:3; E.'ieorial as example of, 467, 12:1; (iothic. 
7:1, 7:3, 7:4, 8:3, 9:1; Romane.sque. eon- 
trasti'd with Early Christian, 195, 5:1, 5:6; 
Roman Renaissanee, 10:18—10:20 
Basilica di San f rancesco. See Assisi 
Basilica Clpia of Erajan's I’orum. 3:4, 3:6, 3:7, 
105, 107 08, no, 120, 131 
Basilica, V’incenza, Italy, 11:4, 11:5, Palladio. 
427, 458 

basket of Apples, 19:9, Cezanne, 692 
Bas.saiio, Jacopo, portrait of, in Vcionc.se’s paint¬ 
ing, 11:15, 441 

batiis, Roman. See Roman baths 
Baths of Caracalla, 3:13, 111, 120, 135 
Baths of Eitus, 381 
Baths of Trajan, 110 11, 113, 120 
battle of the Romans and Sabines, 17:7, David, 617, 
635 

Bauliaus, the, Weimar, 755 56; Machine Shop, 
20:23, 757 

Bayeux, ITance, (Cathedral of. 226, 221 
Bay<‘ux 'Eapestry, 6:1—6:4, 125, 245. 246, 247. 

248, 251, 371 - described, 226 3.? 
bcad-and-reel motive, 1:14 
Beaulieu, France, abbey clmr( h, 198, 199 
Beaumarchais. Pierre, 582, 592, 598. barber of 
Seville, 582 

Beauvais, France, height of cathedral, 257 
Beethoven, J^udwig van, 600, 627 32. 636 37, 
661, 670, 672, 676; neo-classicism of, 636-37. 
battle of Vittoria, 670; Eroiea ( Ehird Symphony), 
627-32, 636- 37, 66l, 670; Fifth Symphony, 631; 
Alnth Symphony, 631, 632, 661; Pastoral (Sixtli 
Symphony), 661, 676; Sonata for Piano Op. 
26, 629 

be liar's Opera, Cay, 589 
Belisarius, 141, 153 

Bdiini, Gentile, 419-25, 447, 453, 458, 461. 
Procession in St, MarFs Square, 11:1; details, 
11:18,11:19 
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BcIvccJfiT Palace, Vienna, 16:.3, 578 
Benedictine Rule, 183, 184 
Benevento, Italy, Arcli of Trajan, 3:1, 3:2, 
102-03 

Hounmto Crllini, Berlioz, 705 
Beru, Alban, 731. U'ozz^d, 731 
Bern.son, Henri, pliilosopliy of, 713 14. Creatiir 
AVd/z/Z/dw, 606 

B<’rli()z, Hector. 627, 630, 648, 657, 660 66, 667. 
6^0 71, 675, 6’’8. 705; nationalism of, 672; 
quoted, 630, 661. lirnirnuto Cfftini, 705; Durn- 
fKition 0 / I'ausL 63'b 661, 662, 671; highl Scenes 
from h'dust, 630, 6()2, 663; h'anlustic Syniftliony, 
661 65, 6/0, 6”^! ; Hatold in Ihilv, 661, 663, 667; 
l.ti MarseiJinise, 648; Mentons, 660 61; over¬ 
tures, 671; Re(fnienu 661, 666, 6/5; Romeo and 
Juliet, 671; 'I rojans at Carthage, 675 
B<Tlin, (n'lrnany, Brandcnl.x'iu; (Jate, 613; P<-i- 
Ltarnon Museum, 67 

Bernini, Lorenzo, 430, 402 03, .500 05, 510, 552, 
570. Aptdlo and Dnfdine, 1.3:9; Hust of Louis X1\\ 
13:8; equestrian statue, 503; St. 'Uiereui in 
r.rstaw, 12:12 

Berz<>la-ville, I'ranct*, ("luniac chapel mural. 
5:19, 208-10 

Benozzo. See Gozzoli, Benozzo 
Hnd in Spare, 20:18, Brancusi, 740 50 
liirt/i of Venus. 9:23, Botticelli, 363, 414 
Bi/et, (ieori’es. Carmen, 6'^8 70, 705 
Black Death in Italy, 315 21 
Blamdie of Clastilc, Queen of J'rance, 267, 278 
lUanehe of Castile and St. Louis, 7:10, 2()8 
Blow, John, Venus and Adonis, 563 
Blue Ridejs. art ^roup, 730 
nine Window, 20:4, Mati.sse, 728 
Wueheaid's Castle, Bariok, 735 
liluehird, 'J he, Maeterlinck, 712 
Hohidi Captive, 10:6, 10:7, Michelanifclo, 390 
Boccaccio, 315, 320, 334, 335, 367. Decameron, 
315, 320, 333; quoted, 320 
Boethius, 160, 170, 175, 212; on music, 169 
Boilcau, Nicolas, 491, 499, 519, 521, 522; in 
lucres’ paintini', 17:12, 623 
Bonaparte, Napoleon. See Napoleon 1 
Bonaparte, Pauline, 623, 625; statue of, by 
Canova, 17:14 

Bonaparte on Mount St. Bernard, 17:9, David, 6181 
669 

Bonaventura, St., 253 

Borromini, San C^arlo allc Quattro Fontane, 
16:5, 579 

Boschini, Marco, 448 

Botticelli, 339, 360 65, 367, .371, 373, 376, 393, 
414, 415. Adoration of the Maf^i, 9:21; Birth oj 
Verm, 9:2.3; Calumny, 9:24; Venus and Mars, 

9:22 


Boucher, I’ranc^ois, 583, 598, 603, 613. Toilet of 
Venus, 16:9 

Bound Slave, 10:5, .Mie.helani^elo, 387 
bouriTeois. the, inlluenee on 18t[i-eenlury art. 

586 91, 598. See also middle class 
Bf»urt;eoi.s Baioque ideas, 545 47 
Bouri^eois Baroque iiinueneirs, summarized, 545 
4 i 

B()uri'<*ois Baroque music, 538 44, 547, <‘\am[)l(‘ 
of, 14:1.3 

Bouri;<*ois Baroepn- paintint^. 527 38, 14:1-14:12 
Bourgeois Centilhomme, f,e, Molien*, 515 
Boyle. Robert, 569 

Bramante, Donato. 344, 377, 3’^9. 381, 405, 406, 
554; plans for St. Peter's, 10:19 
Biaiicacci (Jhapel, f'iorence, frescoes by Masaccio, 
9:18, 357 59, 

Brancusi, Constantin, 726, 749 50. Biid in Space, 

20:18 

Brandon I )er£|; Cate, Berlin, 613 
Bratpie, (Jeort^ixs. 749 
Breton Andre, c|noted, 734 

Brighton, Enijland, Royal I'avilion, 18:17, 18:18, 
677 78, 698 

British Mu.s(‘uin, London, 613, 623 
broken-eolor teelini()U(*, 685. See also l\jintillism 
brok(‘n pediment, Baroque develoiimciit, 432, 

11:8 

Bronze Af'c, Rodin, 694 

Bninelles(du, Filippo. 337, 339 40, 341, 342 44, 
,345, 348, 352. 373, .374. .375. 376, 37-"; contri¬ 
butions to archiiiTlure, 339 40, 342. Panel for 
Baptistry door, 9:9; Florence Cathedral dome, 
9:1; Pazzi Chapel, 9:2-9:4 
Brujifs Madonna, Michelanitt'lo. 386 
bubonic plague, Black Death, .315 
building materials, east iron, 655, 668, 673, 697 - 
98, 701-04; concrete, 113, 116, 266; in C(>thic 
cathedrals, 266; Roman, 11.3, 116, 134 35; for 
St. PauPs, London, 557; reinforced eonerete 
(ferroconcrete), 743; 20th century, 756 57, 759; 
in Venetian Baroque, 4.32; used by M L. 
Wright, 74.3 

Bunyan, John Pilgrini's Progress, 570 
Buonarroti, Michelangido. See Michelangelo 
Burke, Edmund, Essay on the Suhltme and the 
Beautiful, quoted, 600 
buttress, flying. See flying buttress 
Burckhardt, Jacob, quoted, 383 
Byrd, William, 412, 544 

Byron, George Gordon, 593, 642, 661, 672. 

Dying Gladiator, 65 ; Sardanapalus, 678 
Byzantine architixturc, 142, 153-59, 162-63, 

4:18, 4:12 

Byzantine capital, 4:17, 162- 63 

Byzantine chant, 173 -74, 175 76; example of, 173 

Byzantine concept of authority, 175- 76 
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Byzantine customs as seen in murals, 162 
Byzantine Empire of th(‘ I'.ast, and Ravenna, 
\y) 41 

Byzantine influence, on early churches. on 
16th-century Venice, 420 22 
Byzantine liturgy, 172, 173, 175 76, 178-79 
Byzantine mosaics, 4:7, 4:15, 4:16, 147, 149 51, 
154, 159 63; inllucncc of, 210 
Byzantine music, 172 74, 175 
Byzantine sculpture, 4:19, 167 68 

(lahezon, Antonin de, 482 
(laccini, Cliulio, 460 

(laen, I'rance, ahhev church of Si. laienne, 6:9, 
242-44, 245, 247, 249, 251; Sic. IViniie, 242 
tlae.sar, julius. 605, 606 

Cla^liari, Bcnt*de(to, portrait of, in Veronese’s 
pairuinj^, 1 1:15, 441 
(laldtaon, IVdro, 486 

CdlemiwKisjjiw (May sonj^s), 369; example of. 370 
(.'allicrates, 2, 6, 9, 28. Parthenon, 1:4; 'H-iiiph-of 
Athena Nike, 1:24 
( laliimaehus, 6 

Calunniw 9:24, Bolticndli, 363 65 
C.'alvin, John, 538, 545; views of, on church 
music,'538 39 
( iamhert, Robert, 552 

campanile (hell tower), 4:8, 6:10, 11:2; of 
l lorcncc, 306. 337, 9:1 

tlampo Santo, Pisa, 8:7, 315 l6, 334; iritwiph of 
Death, 8:10, 8:11, Traini (?i, 318 21 
C.atulide, Voltaire, 589, 599 
(Janova, AiUonit), 606, 623 26, 633, 635; quoted, 
623-24. .Mapnlcou, 17:1.9; Pauliue liouapaTte as 
Veuus, 17:14 

eanti raruiiS('iales( hi. See carnival sonpcs 
Canticle of the Sun, hymn or laud by St. I'rancis, 
321, 323 25; text quoted, 324 
cantilever construction, 743, 745, 759; defined, 
757; 20:1.9, 20:29, 20:24 
cantm jhmiu, 289, 290, 483; dclincd, 288 
capitals of ('oluinns. See Byzantine capital; Clorin- 
thian; Doric; Gothic; Ionic; Romanesque; 
Tuscan capital 

capitol, Richmond, Va., 613; Wasliington, D. C., 
118,626 

Gappclla Sixtina. See Sistinc' (.9iapel Choir 
Can! Players, 19:10, Cezanne, 694 
Carmen, Bizet, 678 79, 705 
carnival song.s, 367 -70 
Carpaccio, Vittore, 424 

caryatids (human fimires used as columns), 16, 
17-18; possible siRnilicanec of, 18 19; 1:11, 
1:12, 16:9 

Casa de las Conchas (House of the Shells), 
Salamanca, 12:5, 472 
Casanova, Giacomo, 593 


Cassiodorus, 147, 169, 175, 183, 2(K>; on musi(, 
169 70 

cast iron constriH’tion, 655, 668, 697 98, 701,703; 

18:17, 18:18, 19:14-19:17 
Casiiglione, 377, 383 
Castle of Otranto, 'J he, Walpole. 651 
cathedra, defined, 166-67; 4:19 
cathedral, decoration of, conirast('d with al)l)(‘v 
church, 262, 269 70; differentiated from abix-y 
church, 255 57, 297; dcrivalioii of name, 166; 
related to urban livini^, 255 5"^; reasons for 
.stained glass in, 280. See sj>eeilie rathe(lrals, 
Chartres; Notre Darne, Paris: St. Paul’s, 
London 

cathedral sehool, of C’liartres, 287; nu ilieval eur- 
riculum of. 276 

Cathedral School of Paris. See Notre Dame, 
S(“hool of 

cathedral spires, 258, 261 ; 7:2 
Cavalli, I'raneesco. 514-15, 563 
eella, defined, 9, 10. See floor plan of Parthenon, 
1:9 

Cellini, Benvenuto, 376 
Cemetety, 1 he, 14:8, Ruisdael, 533, 534 35 
cen.sorship of CounttT-Reformation, 486 
Centaur and Laptlh, 1:15, Phidias 21 
centralized ehurch, See Basilica, rcniial lyf)e 
ceramics, of Pergamon, 83 
Cezanne, Paul, 690 94, 711, 712, 715. 721. “^55; 
and cubism, 746, 747. Card Players, 10:10; 
Mont Ste.-Victoin, 19:7, 19:8; Still Life: Basket 
of Apples, 19:9 
Chagall, Marc, 733, 734 

(9ialgrin, Jean, Place de PLtoilc arch, Paris, 612 
chamber music, 31, 133, 383, 544, 547, 591. .SW 
also trio sonatas 

chanson de I’este, 232, 249; ticvcloped, 236 37; 
example of, 238 

Chanson de Poland. See Song of Roland 
chantc-fahle (medieval Trench poetic form, liter¬ 
ally “a fable in song”), 238; example of. 238 
chiipter house of monastery, at Cluny, 187. at 
Vezelay, 187, 5:9 
Chardin, J. B., 586, 598 

Charite-sur-Loirc, La-, 198; tvmpanuin of, 199- 

201 

(Hilaries I of England, 551 52, 570; portrait of, 
bv Van Dyck, 15:1 
Charles I, Children of, 15:2, Van Dyck 
Charles II of England, 549-53, 571 
CUiarles V of Holy Roman Empire (Charles I of 
Spain), 463, 482; tomb of, 465 
Charpentier, Gustave, Louise, 705 
Chartres, Trance, Cathedral of Notre Dame, ar¬ 
chitecture of, 258-69, 7:1-7:6, 7:9; building 
of, 257; location of, 256-57; music of, 286, 287; 
number symbolism in, 295; relics of, 271; 
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sculptiirc of, 269 -79, 7:11-7:18; stained glass 
of, 280- 85, 7:19-7:22 
(lhatcaubriand, Francois de, 606, 644, 660 
Chenier, Andie, 636, 663 
Chesterton, (i. K., 332 

chiaroscuro (light and shade in painting), 9:18, 
359; 11:13,'439 

Child and the Soueriesy lht\ Ravel and Colette, 735 
Children of Charles /, 15:2, Van Dyck 
chime bells, 215; depicted, 5:23, 6:2, 7:16 
Chirico, Ciorgio d(‘, 731, 733; quoted, 731. 
(jinetin^ Muses, 731 ; of an Autumn After¬ 

noon, 731 ; Melancholy and Mystery of a Street, 
20:6; Xostaljiia of the Infinite, 731 
chivalry, 272, 296 

choir sections of (ioihie cathedrals, 285 86; acous¬ 
tics of, 286 

("hopin, Frederic. 660 
choral stasiinon from Orestes, 34, 35 
chori s/iezzati (broken choirs). See jKilychoral style 
chorus in (ireek drama, 34 
cluismon, described, 160 61, 4:15, 4:18 
Chri\t in Cfory, 5:19, RoTiianesque mural, 208 
Christ llealinti the Sid, 14:4, Rembrandt, 530 
church music. Baroque, 449 56; Byzantine, 172- 
74; Counter-Reformation, 482 83, 687; Early 
Christian, 170 72; influence on development 
of secular. 237. 290; Protestant, 457, 538-39, 
544; Renaissance. 483, as seen in Sistine Choir, 
410 13; revised after Council of 4 rent, 324-25, 
416 

Churriguera, |os6 d<-, 472 
Ciniabue, 305, 333 
Circassienne, La, Auber, 678 
(.licero, 125, 134. 604 
Cid, 1 he, Corneille, 518 

cithara, 84, 85, 87, 127, 170. 213. See also lyre 
ritharoedus, delined, 170 
City of Classe, mosaic, 147, 149 
city pilanning. Creek, 56 57; Hellenistic, 93; in- 
fluenee of Versailles on, 500; at Fergamon, 63; 
at Priene, 57; Roman. 56; l>v Wren for London. 
552, 558 

classic, ;is defined by 17th-century French aca¬ 
demic art, 520 

classical archeology, scic!nce of, 634 37, 674 75 
classical period, influence on 15tli-ecntiiry sculf>- 
ture, 348-51, on Reiiaissanci-, 334. See trntries 
beginning Gr<*ck, Hellenic, Helhmustic, Rome. 
See also neo-classical 
Classical Symphony, Prokofieff, 737 
da.ssieisiri. in 18th century, 567; French attitude 
toward, 603 04, 648 49; of Napoleonic period, 
summarized, 632- 37 

Classified Dictionary of the Sciences, Arts, and Trades. 

See Encyclopedie 


Clearstory, or clerestory (upper story of a basilican 
church characterized by a range of windows) 
146,4:2,4:3,4:1.3,7:5 

Clerica, La, 12:5, Jesuit Church, Salamanca, 472 
Clodion (Claude Michel) 583, 598. Ayniph and 
Satyr, 16:12; relief on urn, 16:11 
cloister. Gothic, 315 -16, 8:7; monastic, at Cluny, 
184-85; at St. IVophime, Arles, 185, 5:2. See 
also garth 
Clovis, 170, 656 
Cluniac liturgy, 213, 215 

Cluny, France, Abbey of, de.seription of monks’ 
lives, 183 84; d(\stroyed. 196 97; inllnemre of, 
189, 190, 223; as cc'nter of irianuscri])t ilhimi- 
nalion, 206; masses celebrated at, 184; mo- 
na.stic crafts of, 206, 210 11; music at, 211 17: 
plan of, 5:1; reconsiruction of, 5:4; religious 
services at, 184 85, 193. 211. 'Fliird Abbey 
Church of, 5:6-5:8, account of, 191 98; a|)se 
capitals of, 213 15, 5:20-23; b(‘gun, 190; choir 
section of, 216 17; dedicated, 189; mural of. 
208 

Coeteau, J<‘an, adaptation lA' Antii>onr, 736 
coffers or eoflVring, delined, 118, 3:2, 3:3, 3:20 
Coll)crt, Jean Baptiste, 490, 492, 493, 513, 519, 
552 

Colette. libn.‘tto for 1 he Child and the Sorceries, 735 
Collenrii Bartolommeo, Monument to, 9:17, Veircjc- 
chio. 357 

colonnade, defined, 9, 10; Doric, 1:2, 1:4, 1:5; 

Ionic, 68, 70, 2:5 
Ckjloiina, V’ittoria, 390 

color, (a'zanne's theories of, 690; Dcrl.ieroix" use 
of, 642, 644; El (ireeo's u.se of, 475, 476, 478; 
impressionists’ use of, 683 84, 689 9t); 19th 
century developments, 670; and pointillism, 
689; Vermeer’s use of, 535 
Colosseum, Rome, 3:14, 113, 131 
Column of Frajan, 3:4, 3:6, 76, 108; .spiral frieze 
of, 3:8, 3:22, 120 24; Vendome column, Paris, 
a co|)y of, 17:5, 612 

columns, combination of, in Roman architecture, 
113; Greek module for, 10; purpose of fluting of, 
12; Roman development of, 131. See also Corin¬ 
thian columns, Doric columrus, Gothic, Ionic, 
Norman, R(nnancsqu(% J’uscan columns 
Combat between Two Demons, 5:16, Romanesque 
capital at V6zclay, 205 
comedie-ballet, 515, 518 
compagnie dei Laudesi. See lauds 
Compleat Gentleman, 1 he, Peacham, quoted, 540 
composite order, 102, 131, 578, 3:1, 16:3 
composition, of El Greco’s paintings, 475; of 
Venetian Baroque painting, 434-47 
Compte, Auguste, 660 
Conant, Kenneth J., 181, 187 
Concert, The, 14:12, Vermeer, 539 
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Concert Champctre. See Pastoral Concert 
concert opera, 671, 673 

concertato fconcertint^ music), 4S0, 456, 461, 482 
concerto. 5‘M ; by Bach, 599; derivation of word, 
450 

concrete, in Gothic cathedral, 266; Roman, 111, 
116, described, 113 

Gondorcct, A. N. de, P?oi^rcs.\ of the Jftwian Spirit^ 
600 

Consolations of Philosophy, Boethius, 169 
Gonslabh', John, 676, Salishury Cathedral from the 
Pi shop's Carden, 18:16 
Gonstantine, Emperor, 115 
Gonstantinoph*, 153, 253. Ha):*ia Sophia, 118, 
157, 163, 172 73, 175, 253 
constructivism, 722, 746- 59 
Conteniplalire Life, (lljartres sculpture. 7:17, 278 
Contest of Apollo and Marsias, 2:12, 8,3 84; myth 
recounted, 84 85 
continuo, deiin<-d, 53’> 
continuu aria, defined, 564 
continuous flux, 713 1 5 

continuous method of visual narration, .3:22; dc*- 
hned, 123: discussenJ, 124 25, 134: 'i’elephus 
fii(‘Z<‘ at IVruiamon as earliest known example 
(jf, 75 76 

contre-chmse, 595; example of. 596 
Gopc'rnicus, 568, 7()0; cpioted, 489 
Corhan io, Boccaccio, 315 
corbels, explained, 113 
Corinthian columns and [)ila.stcrs, 10, 3:20 
(.lorinlhian order, 10; .3:8; of La Madeleine, 
Paris, 608, 17:2 

Corinthian temple, 3:1,5, 108, 114, 610, 613 
Corneille, Pica ir. I he Cid, 518 
cornice, 12; delined, 13; 1:6, 1:7, 1:10. See also 
rakinjj; cornice 

cornu (Roman form of horn), 128, described. 127, 
3:23 

Coronation {Le Sane), 17:10, David, 618 21, 699 
cenporation y)ictures, 424. See 11:1, 14:2, 14:.3 
Cortot. 1. 1\, 648 49. Apotheosis of .\apoleon, 18:8 
Cottenn John, Cjuoted, 288, 296 
Council of Erent, clfcct of, on music, 324-25, 416 
counteipoint. See polyphony 

Counter-Reformation, cliurch(‘s of, summarized. 
570 71, 5'79, 16:4-16:7; eflects of, on Miched- 
anc;c*lo, 405, 409; on Renai.ssance arts and ideas, 
41.3-16; in French art, 514; influence of, cm 
artists, 442 45; and militant mysticism, 484 87; 
music of, 416, 482- 83, 487; Spain as center of, 
464. See also I nej nisi lion 

Counter-Reformation Baroque arcliitorture, 465 
72, 12:1-12:.5, 16:5 

Counter-Reformation Baroque ideas, 484 87 
Counter-Reformation Baroque music, 482-83 
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Counter-Reformation Baroque paintinj^. 472-81, 
12:6-12:9, 12:11; popular themes of, 472, 
476, 478 

Counter-Reformation Baroque sculpture, 12:12 
Countess' Ihessinv, Poom. J he, Hogarth, 16:16, 589 
(Courbet, (iiistave, 613, 682-83 
court ballet, 514, 515. 561 
Court of tlie F.vanc[(‘list.s, I*)seorial, 12:3, 469 
Coys<*vox, Antoine, 503, 519 
( rafts, monastic, 206, 210 11; of Pei>ranion, 81,83 
Crates of M alios, 94- 95 
Creation of Adam, 10:14, Mir.h<-lane,clo 39‘> 
Creation of hire, Michelangelo, .MV). 403 
Creation of the Sun and the Moon, 10:15, Michel¬ 
angelo’ 399 400 
Creatiie Kiolution. Bt rgson, 696 
Cromwell, Oliver, 552 

Cromwell, Pre face to, V'ielor Hugo, 639; quoted, 
664 

ero.ss vaulting (same as groined vaiiltiiiLT), 3:12, 
3:13, 111, 120, 198 99; defined. Ill, 198 99; 
(iolhic type, 7:3, 7:8 

Crystal Palace, London. 19:16, 19:17,701, ”'15, 
747. 757 

cubi.sm. 746 50, 761; in painting, 20:16; in 
sculpture, 20:17 
cupola. See dome 

cyclic method of visual narration. See continuous 
method, rl(\ 

cymbals, deliiu'd. 87. 128, 215, 2:14, 3:24 

da capo aria, 564 
dadism. 733 34 
Daguerre, L. J. M., 683 
Dali, Salvador. 615, 734 
Damnation of h'ausl, Berlioz, 639, 661, 662. 667 
dam es, of Baroque period, 544, 564. 565; (jf 18th 
century, 595 

Danlc, Aligliieri, 235, 295, .302, 325, 330. 333, 334, 
335, 362, 367, 661, 664 ; Gothic Revival interest 
in, 644; influence of, on Hugo, 657, on Rodin, 
694; in lngre.s' painting, 17:12, 623. Divine 
Comedy, 325 28, 447, 644, 657, 661, 664 
Dante and Vergil in Hell, 18:7, Delacroix, 644 45 
da Ponte, Lon n/.o. See Ponte, I..or(‘nzo da 
Darwin, Charles R., 761 

Daumier, Honore, 589, 669, 682. Legislative Pi.dy, 

18:15 

Davenant, William, 551 
David, 9:14, Donatello, 3.55, .376 
David, Michelangelo, 386, 392 
David at the Cave of Adult urn, Poussin. 511 
David, Jacques Louis, 600, 604, 606, 613 21, 623, 
625, 633, 635, 636, 672. Assassination of Mai at, 
669; Battle of the Romans and Sahiries, 17:7; 
Bonaparte on Mount St. Bernard, 17:9; Corona.'ion 
(Le Sacre), 17:10; Death oj Joseph Bara, 669; 
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Distribution of the tingles, 618, 6()9; Lictors Brinff- 
ing Back to Brutus the Bodies of fits Sons. 17:6; 
Madnrne Recninier^ 17:8; Oath of the I Jurat it. 615; 
Oath in the 1 ennis Court. 669 
Dawn, Rodin, 697 
Day of the Cod. See Mahnna \n Atua 
Death of St. Frauds. 8 : 6 , GioHo, 313 -14 
Death in reuicc. Mann, 731 
/)eath of Joseph Barn, David, 669 
Death of Sardanafuilu.s, Driacroix, 639, 6*^8 
Debussy, Claude, 681, '^ 0 '^ 11 , '" 12 , 715, 726, 737; 
haririonie nieiliod of, 710, "^12, 715; orchestra¬ 
tion of, 710. “(Jollywoi^'s Cak<' Walk," 726; 
/*e/leas et Melisande, 707 11, ext'erpts from, 708, 
709 

Decameron, Bocearcio, 315. 320, 333 
deductive irietliod. 95: defined. 329 
Delacroix, I’an»ene, 639 46, 657, 669, 670, 672. 
67’8: quoO-t], 643 44, 645. Algetian Women in 
I heir Harem, 678; Dante and Vergil in Hell, 18:7; 
Death of Saidariaf>alu.s. 639, 678; Giaour and the 
Pasha, 642; illustrations for Fausty 18:3-18:6, 
for Macbeth, 18:2; Liberty I.ending the People, 
18:1; I he IJori Hunt, 678; Ma.ssacre at Seto, 669; 
Marjppa, 642; Shipwreck oj Don Juan, 642 
Delft, Sliect in, 14:10, Vermeer, 534 
Jielft, Vieit: of, 14:9, Vermeer, 535 
Delphic Sibyl. 10:10, Michelangelo, 398 
De.meter, J*er.\ephone, and Iris {?), Parthenon sculp¬ 
ture, 1:17, 22 

Demon, .5:1.5, Romane.sque capital at V^ezelay, 205 
dentil rantre (a molding of small brickiike blocks 
used to support a cornice), 2:7-2:9 
Departure of the Volunteer.s. 18:9, Rude, 646-49, 670 
De Quineey, Thomas, Conjessions of an English 
Opium Eater, 661 

Descarte.s, Ren 6 , 489-90, 524, 546, 568 
Despiau, Charles, 736 
Dessicaled I'.mbryos. Satie, 735 
dem c.\ machina (dramatic device), 517, 564 
Dewey, John, 760 
DiaghilelT, Serge, ballets of, 736 
diakonikon, defined, 154; 4:8, 4:9 
Dic.k(‘ns, Charles, 589, 682, 683 
Diderot, Denis, Idicyclopeditr, 574, 599, 603; The 
Natural Son, 586 

Dido and Aeneas, Purcell and Tate, 563 66 , 571; 
excerpts from, 563, 565 

Dies Jrae, hymn of'Phomas of Cclano, 295, 321-22; 
excerpt from, 322; melody used by Berlioz, 
659, 664, 665; te.xt quoted, 322 
Dionysian Procession, 1:27, 39 
Dionysus, role of, in The Bacchae, 36-45 
Dionysus, cult of, 51. .S'cc also Orphic cult 
Dioskourides of Samos, Street Musicians, 3:24, 130 
discant, 289, 291, 294; defined, 288; example of, 
289 


Discobolus, Myron, 47, 606 

[iisemharkation of Maria dc' .Medici at Mai.sdfies, 
13:12, Rubens, 505, 508 
Disquieting Muses, Chirico, 731 
Distribution of the Eagles, David, 618, 669 
Divine Comedy. Dante, 325 28, 447, (>44, 657, ()(i1, 
664 

Dr. 1 iilp\s .Anatomy Jj'sson, 14:2, Rembrandt, 52" 
Doges Palace, N'enice, 11:2, 424, 429, 445 
dome (a hemispherical vault ), advantagi s of, 157; 
dehned, 120; Early Cliristiajj develo])iiuuus of. 
1.57-59; 3:19, 3:20, 4:13, 4:14, 9:1, 10:22, 
11:2, 15:4 

domestic music, 539, 546, 547 
Dominican monastery of San .Marco, Elorenec, 
338 39; J''ra Angelico's fu'sco foi‘, 9:19, 359 
Don Giovanni. Mozart, 586. 592 97, 598, 599, 6 O 11 , 
628; Romantic conception of. 593 
Donatello, 3.37. 339. 352, 355, 357. 376, 377, 410. 
David, 9:14; Gallamelala, 9:16 ; Lo Jf^nccoue, 
9:1.3; St. John the Evangelist. 392 
Dorian modes or .scales, 84, 85, 322 
Dorian musical tradition, 83 87 
Doric capital, described, 12; 1:5-1:7 
Doric colonnade, defined. 9, 10 ; 1:2, 1:4, 1:5 
Doric column, 1:2, 1:4-1:7, 7; construction of. 

10 12; Roman variation of, 113 
Doric order, 1. 9; dcfiiKul, 10 , 12 ; 1:4-1:7; at 
Pergamon, 60; of Trajan’s column, 121 
Doric temple, contrast<*d with .\llar of Zeus, 68 7{) 
Dnryphorus, 1:25, Polyelitu.s, ?9, 30 
drama, 18lh-centiiry bourgeois, 586; (ireek lyric, 
33-34, .35-45; of Restoration period, 561-63, 
566 67; Roman, 129 
dream fantasies, art movement, 731-33 
drinking song, Phrygian, 88 89 
drums (sections of columns), delined, 10 ; 1:6 
Drunkenness of Noah, 10 :12, Michelangelo, 398- 99 
Dryden, John, 549, 552, 553, 561, 562, 563, 566, 
567, .569; quoted, 561, 562, 566. .Albion and 
Albianus, 562; Jdng Arthur, 562, 566 
dualism, Clothic, 292 94 

Duchamp, Marcel, Nude Descending the Staircase, 
761 

Dufay, Guillaume, 337, 340, 368, 369, 371, 374, 
411; motet, Nuper Rosnrnm, 341- 42, 371, foot¬ 
note 1, Ch. 9; performance of, d<\s(uil>ed, 340 
42 

Duke Ladder .Not Alone, 20:7, Klee, 733 
Dumas, Alexander, 651, 660 
Duo Concertante, Stravinsky, 737 
duplum. Sec organum duplum 
Durand, Bishop, quoted, 270 
Dutch architecture, 17-th century, 524, 546 
Dutch domesticity, 545 -47; the liome in, 523, 525, 
547 ^ 

Dutch music, 538-44, 547 
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Dutch painting, 17tfi century, 527-38, frontis¬ 
piece, 14:1-14:12; reasons for, 526 
Dutch Reformed Cihiireh in Holland, 525 
Cifiui, 2:3, 65-67 

dynamic space, idea of, in Ihnocpie periocL 458 59 
dynamics (variations of itnid and soft in music). 

'450,456,458 

Early C.’hristiaii architecture, 142, 143-46, 154, 
4:l-4:3 

Early Christian and liyzantine ideas, TM 79 
Early Christian mosaics, 146 50, 154, 4:4-4:6, 
4:10 

Early Christian music, church, 170 72, 176, 178, 
exani[)lr of. 172; secular, 169 70 
Early Christian sculj)ture, 163 66, 1:18 
Early Italian Renai.ssancc id<*as, 328 35 
Early Italian Renaissance literature, 325 28 
Early Italian Kcnai.ssance music, 321 25 
Early Italian RcMaLssance painlini’, 305 306- 14, 
318- 21, 8:4-8:6 

Early Italian Renaissance .sculpture, 315 18, 8:8, 
8:9 

echinus (one of the members of a Doric capital), 
defined, 12; 1:7, 1:11, 1:12 
ceJecticism, defined, 697 
Ecole de.s Beaux Arts, Pai is, 615, 673 
education, Greek, 33; Hellenic, 87; medieval, 
276 78; monastic, 183; Socraiic theory of, 51 
egg-an d-d cart motive, 1:14 
Eiffel, Gustave, 703, 712, 715 
Eiffel Tower, Paris, 19:18, 409, 703 04, 715, 747, 
757 

Einstein, Albert, 760, 761 
Elcckiru, Hofmannsthal, 730 
engaged column. See attached column 
Elgin, Lord, 626, 675 
EJ Greco. See Greco 
Eliot, 7’. S., 718; Sweeny Aponistes^ 738 
Emharkatinn of the Queen of Sheba^ Poussin, 511 
Emperor Justinian and Ills Courtiers, 4:15, mosaic, 
1.59 61 

Empress J heodora and Her Retinue, 4:16, mosaic, 
159, 161-62 

Encyclopedie, edited by Diderot, 574, 599 
engineering developments, 19th century, 697-"98, 
703; 20th century, 756-57 
England, and the Gothic Revival, 651-52, 672; 
Norman conquest of, in Bayenx Tapi'stry, 
225 32; during the Restoration, 549-54, 567- 
69. See also London; names of specific artists, 
etc. 

English architecture, feudal, 239-42, 6:6-6;8; 
Gothic Revival, 651, 672, 18:11-18:13; 19th 
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century. 677 78, 701, 18:17, 18:18, 19:16, 
19:17, 17th centurv. 553 61, 15:.3-1.5:9 
English id<*as, 17th century, 567 69 
English keyboard scIkkjI. 539, 541-44 
English music and drama, 17|}i cciitui\ , 5(»1 iC 
Englisii painting, 18th c<'nrury. 58‘) 91, 16:1.5, 
16:16; 19th century, 676, 18:16; ITil. c< uturv, 
551, 15:1, 15:2 

Enipma of an Autumn Aflnnoon, (lliirico, 731 
Enlightenment, 'The, 574 7(), 597; in music, 591 ; 
summarized, 598 600 

rntaldaluic, di‘line<.l, 12. 1:5; l•l()n•ruiIK^ 344.9:3 
Epicurean philosophy, 90, 9:3; as adajHcd hy 
Romans, 133 

Epicurus, 90, 95; quoted, 90 
entasis, defined. 12, 1:6, 1:7 
Ercchthcum, Athens, 1:8, 1:9, 1:11-1:14, 14-19, 
lOS 

Ercchffi<*us, Gi'cck kiiur, 4, 15, 19 

falach, I'iscluT von, 579, 598. Railskircln*. 16:4; 

Sclu'mbrunn Palace. 16:2 
Eroiea {Third) Symphony, Beethoven, 627 3.?., 637, 
661, 670 

erudition, Hellenistic, 94 97 
Escorial, Spain, 'I’he Escorial, 12:1-12:4, 465 70, 
482, 486, (Ihapcl of St. Maurice in, 472, choir 
of, 482, 483 

Essay on the Sublime and the lieaiitiful, Burke, quoted, 
600 

Et in Arcadia E.go, 13:15, I^nissin, 511 
etching, proces,s described, 530, 14:4 
Eternal Gity. See Rome 
Eternal Springtime, Rodin, 697 
etiios (ethical character), 84, 87, 91 
Elude Jot Pianola, Stravinsky, 755 
Euincnes II of Perganion, 57, 60, 63, 64, 67, 74, 
75, 79, 81, 88, 94, 95 
Eurnenides, 7 he, Aeschylus, 736 
Eumenides, The, Milliaud's opera, 736 
Euripides, 5-6, 33, 34, 35, 49. I'he liarrhae, 35 45 
Executions of May Third ISOS, 17:11, Goya, 621 
cxedrae (semicircular or rectangular rec(‘sscs pro¬ 
vided witfj .seats), 107, 3:4, 3:5 
exoticism, 19th-century, 677 79; in architecture 
18:17, 18:18; in painting, 18:20; in sculpture, 
18:19 

expressionism, 20th-century, 722, 723-46, 763: 
term defined, 730; in music, 730-31 ; in paint¬ 
ing, 20:10; in sculptun*, 20:12 
Expulsion jrorn the Garden, 9:18, Masaccio. 35/ 59 
Expulsion of Hagar, Pou.ssin, 511 
Expulsion from the Temple, 12:8, El Greco, 476 

facade (front, or face, of a building), of a Baroque 
palace, 13:2; of Countcr-RcfornuLtion 
churches, 16:4, 16:5; of Doric temple, 1:5; 
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of Ionic tcniplc, 1:24; of Norman abbey 
rbiirch, 6:9; of Roman Pantheon, 3:19 
Fnl! of Man and Expulsion from Earadise, 10:13, 
Michclanpelo, 399 

Falla, Manuel clcr, J'.l Amor Jhujo, 727 
Fallinq Water, 20:13, F. L. Writrlit, 743 45 
Fnntastir Symphony, Berlioz, 661 65, 670, 671 
Far Ties f IFrruIrs, 503 
Farnese Palace, Rome, 406 
Falhtds Curse, Jhe, (beuze, 586 
I'aust, eliaraetei in (ioetlie's plav, 593, 600 
Faust, Coethe, 593, 659, ()6l. 662 63, 664, 676, 
692; Di'laeioix' illustrations for, 18:3-18:6, 
642; as inspiration for Berlioz, 639 
Faust and Mephistopheles Gallopinsi, 18:6, Delacroix 
Faust Symphony, Liszt. 662 
Fames, Les, artists, 728, 739 

Feast at the House of Levi, 11:16, Veronese, 442- 
45, 447 

Feinin^er, Lyonel, 756 

Feudal Romanesque architecture, 239-44, 6:6- 
6:9 

Feudal Romanesque ideas, 245 51 
Feudal Roinan(‘st|uc music, 235-38 
Feudal Romanesque pictorial art. 225 32, 6:1- 
6:4 

Feudal Romanesque poetry, 232 35 
feudalism, 239, 245-51; decline of, 271-72, 293; 

e\eniplifi<*d in Cluny, 189, 221-22 
Ficino, Marsilio, 362, 372, 395, 398, 413 
Fieldin^, Henry, 586 
I^ire liird, Stravinsky ballet, 665 
li\(*d sonq. See rantus firmus 
Flaul)<*r(, Clustave. '^04 05, 707 
F/ies, I he, Sartn‘, 738 

Florence, Italy, chief architect of, 306; classical 
tradition in, 3'71 72; in 15th century, 337-77. 
Baptistry, 9:1, doors of, 348 52, 9:9-9:12; 
Boboli (iardens. sculpture of, 390, 10:6, 10:7; 
campanile ((iiotto’s "lower), 306, 337, 9:1, 
Lo J^uceone, 352, 355, 9:15; Oathedral, 337 42, 
368, 369, 9:1; Church of Santa (3roee, 312, 
Giotto's fresco in, 8:6; Church of Santa Maria 
d<‘I (Carmine, Brancacci Chapel of, 357, 9:18; 
Cloister of San Marco, 338- 39, 359, fresco by 
Angelico in, 9:19; Clriister of Santa Croce, 
Pazzi Cliapel of, 342-44, 9:2-9:4; Mcdici- 
Riccardi Palace, 345 48, 9:,5-9:8 
Florentine humanism, 633- 34 
I'lorentine Renaissance architecture, 342 48, 
9:1-9:8 

Florentine Renaissance ideas, 370-77 
Florentine Renaissance poetry and music. 366 70 
Florentiin- Renaissance painting, 357 -65, 9:18- 
9:24 

Florentine Renaissance sculpture, 348-57, 9:9- 

9:17, 9:25 


Florentine Renaissance style, 336-71; continued 
in Rome, 379 -81 

Florid or free Baroque architecture, 470 72, 12:5 
Florid or free Baroque painting, 504-08, 13:11- 
13:13 

flutes or fluting of columns. 16; defined, 12; 1:5» 
1:6, 1:7, 1:9, 1:10 
Folquet of Marseilles, quoteil, 235 
font, 185, 5:1 

Fontaine. W F. L., 607, 612, 634. Arc de Triomphe 
de C’^aiTOusel, 17:4 

Fonthill Abbey, 18:11, 18:12, Wyatt, 651 
For Whom the Hell 1 oils, Hemingway, 719 
forum. 103; defined, 105 

Forum of Trajan, Rome, 103 10, 119, 132, 

3:4-3:6 

Four Hooks of Architecture, Palladio, influence 
of, 425, 427; quoted, 427, 429, 434 
Fragonard, Jean-Honore, 583, 598, 603. The 

Siciutf, 10:10 

France, anticlericalism in, 653; art acquisitions 
by government, 513 14, 615, 620; court life 
und<T Louis XIV, 491 92, 499 500, 634; and 
the Lnlighteninent, 574 -75, 598 600; Gothic 
Revival in, 653-57; July Revolution, 639 49, 
653; niedii'val town life, 254; Napoleonic pe¬ 
riod, 602 37; and nationalism in arts, 672 74; 
neo-medieval mov(‘ment, 653 54; 19(h century, 
late, 680-715; 19th century, iniddhr, 638-79 
passim; Roman Revival in, 603-26, 632 37, 
653, 675; in time of Louis XIV, 488 521. 
also entries beginning with Fr<‘nch 
Franciscan funrianism, 331- 35 
Franciscan Order, 303; and developinent of lauds, 
323 24; doctrines of, 331 32. See also St. Francis 
of Assisi 

Franck, (a'sar, 656 
Franco of Golognr, 287 
Fraz(T, Jame.s, I he Golden Boutih, 723 
Freischiitz, Her^ Weber, 676 
French aeademirisrn, summarized, 519 21 
French architecture, 19th eeritury, early, 607- 13, 
17:1-17:5; 19th ceiUuiy, late, 697-700. 
70.3 04, 19:13-19:15, 19^18; 19th century, 
middle, 653-57, 18:14; 17th century, 492-500, 
13:2-13:7. See also Chartres, Cluny, Gothic 
architecture, etc. 

French ideas, 19th century, early, 632 37; 19th 
century, late, 711 15; 19th century, middle, 
66-79; 17th century, 517 21 
French literature and music, 19lh century, 626- 
32; 657 66; 704-11; 17th century, 514-17. See 
also Song of Roland 

French painting and pictorial art, 18th century, 
579-82, .583, 586, 16:8-16:10, 16:13; 19th 
century, early, 613-23, 17:6-17:12; 19th 
century, late, 682-94, 19:1-19:10; 19th cen- 
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tury, middle, 642 46, 18:1-18:7, 18:15, 

18:20; T'tli ccniury, S04 14, 13:1, 13:10- 
13:17; 20tli rrntnry, .wv rxprrssioiiism. rtc. See 
also Bay<Mix Tapt'sliy, illumination of manu¬ 
scripts, etc. 

French .sculpture, 18th cenhuy, .S83, 16:11, 
16:12, 16:14; 19th century, late, 694-97, 
19:11, 19:12; 19th r<*ntury. middle, 646 49, 
18:8-18:10, 18:19; 17th century, 503. Srr aho 
Chartres 

fre.sco (method of j)aintini:’ on wet plaster), ex¬ 
plained, 209 10, 306 08; Faily Renaissance, 
8:4-8:6; Florentine Renaissance, 9:18-9:20; 
Roman Renai.ssanr.e, 10:9-10:17; Roman- 
esq u<^ 5:19 

Fn'.scobaldi, (iirolamo, 450 
J’l’CLicl, Sigmund, 723 24, 734, 738. 761. Inlnpu- 
tntjnns of ihrums^ 724, 734 
fri<*/e, Doric, 10. delin<*d, 12 13, 1:6, 1:7; Ionic, 
defined, 17, 1:10, 1:24 
frigidarium, dehaed, 154 
Full.)crt, Bishop of Chartres, 278, 295 
functional architecture, devf4(jpmeni of in 19th 
century, 698 704, 715 
fugue, 544, 563, 566, 665 

futurism, 752 54; in music, 754; in painting, 

20:21 

living l)uttres.s, developed, 193; function of, 264; 

'7:1, 7:7 

Ciahrieli. Andrea, 450, 457, 539 
Gabrieli, Giovanni, 450 56, 457, 458, 459, 461, 
539. Ill KahsHs, 451 56; excerpt from, 454; text 
of, 451, 453 
galilee. .SVr narthex 
Galilei, Galileo, 760 
(ialilei, X’incenzo, 450, 460 

Galla RIacidia, I^mpress, 141 ; mau.soleiim of, 157 
gallant style, 591 
garnelan orchestras, 726 
Uarf/ni at Ciiirruy, 19:3, Monel, 685 
(iardni of Love^ 13:1.3, Rubens, 508, 579 
garth (courtyard of a cloister), of Campo Santo, 
Fisa, 8:7, 316; of CJuny, .5:1 
Gattawflala^ 9:16, Donatello, 355, 357, 376 
Gau, Fran^'ois (iihristian, 655, 698. Chureh of Ste.- 
Clotilde, 18:14 

Gauguin, Paul, 679, 689, 720, 72.3, 728; and nco- 
prirnitivism, 723. Mahana .Ve Atua, 19:5 
Gaul and His Wife., 2:4, 65, 67, 509 
(Jautier, Th6ophile, quoted, 639-40, 660, 678, 
679. HOrient. 678 
Gay, John, Brft^gar's Opera, 589 
Gebrauchsmusik (utilitarian rnu.sic), 756 
Gcll6c, Claude. See Lorrain, Claude 
genre painting and sculpture (a type that depicts 
casual rather than monumental scenes, inci- 
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dents from daily life as opposed to tjariitional, 
mythological or heroic subjects!, 79, 81,83. 90, 
478-80, 527, 668 69; in Dutch painting, 14:7, 
14:11; in 18th-e.entuiy painting, 16:10, 16; 13; 
in Hellenislie scul[)ture, 2:13, 2:14; in late 
19th-century painting, 19:1, 19:10; in Roman 
mosaics, 3:24; in 17tli-c<*nturv Spanisli paint¬ 
ing, 12:10 
(ieorgian style, 567 

Gericault, 'Fheodote, Raft vf the Medusa, 669 
(iermany, Gothic R<-vi\al in, 652 53. (Gl\ na¬ 
tionalism in, 652 53; Stt)rm-and-S(i-ess Move¬ 
ment in, 60() 

Gersaint's Siv,nlmn'l, 16:13, Watteau, 58<) 
Gei-shwin, (ieorge, 727 

(ihiberti, I.orenzo, 337, 348 50, 352, 357, 366, 
372, 373, 374, 376, 377. Ba])ti.sirv doors, 9:10- 
9:12 

(Jhirlandaio, 367, 369, 393 

Gibbon, FcKvard, quf>t(‘d, 99, 133, 1()9, 599 

GiblMHis, Orlando, 544, 571 

(iibbs, James, 560. St. Martin-in-the-fields, 15:8 

(iide, .\iulre, 736, 738 

Gigantomachv (battle* of gods and giants), defined, 
70; of Altar of Zeus, 70 75, 2:6-2:9 
Giorgione, 42^, 434 36, 447, 448, 458. rasUnai 
Goncett, 11:10 

Giostta, I.a, poem by Poliziano, 363 
Giotto, 125, 302, 305, 306 14, .327, 328, 330, 331, 
333, 334, 335, 377, 460; quoted, 334; style of, 
321: .summary of, 332. Death of St. J^'ranen, 8 : 6 ; 
Flight into F.^ypt, 310; Joachim to the 

Sheepfold, 310, 333; Last Judiiment, 321; Meeting 
at the Golden Gate, 333; Miracle of the Sprino, 8:4; 
Pii'ta, 310, 333; St. Franri\ Renm/ncino Ihs Father, 
8:5; Sermon to the Hiuls, 308, 310 
Giotto's lower, 9:1, 306 
Girl Before a Minot, 20:25, Picasso, 761 
Gladiatoiial Contest, .3:23, mosaic, 127 
CjJarcanu.s, quoted, 410 

Gluck, C. W., 566, 573, 591, 636, 661; operatic 
reform.s of, 636; Preface to Alceste quoted, 636 
God Dividing the Ijght from the Darkness, 10:16, 
Michelangelo, 403 
Goddess Tying Her Sandal, 1:23, 29 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, 575, 593, 600 (»23, 
628, 642, 652, 657, 658, 659, 661, 662, 663, 664, 
676, 692. Fgmont, 628; Faust, 593, 658, 659, 661, 
662 63, 664, 676, Delacroix’ illustrations for, 
18:,3-18:6 

Golden Bough, I he, Frazer, 723 
Goldsmith, Oliver, 586 
goldsmiths, 15th century Florciur, 340, 352 
“Golliwog’s Cake Walk,” Debussy, 726 
Goad Shepheid Separating the Sheep from the Goats, 
4:6, mosaic, 149 

Gothic architecture, anticipated by Cduny, 193; 
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(Irvelopcd, 254 SS; as rxplaincd liy N'ioIIrt-lr- 
Duc. 654; dynamir (‘flrct (tf, 1 5’^: (Uiartrrs as 
rxariiplf, 258 69, 7:1-7:5; Idorriia- (laliu'dral 
as cxaniplf of, 342, 9:1; in, 262 64, 

269; piu fjosc of stained j'lass in, 280, 281, 285; 
stnietnraJ syslein. 264 66, 7:6-7:8; siiin- 
iTiai‘i/ed. 293, 296; vveakness<‘s of, 266 
(iolhie eohimn, 262, 2()4, 7:5 
(iotliie iileas, 292 98 
Ci'otliic literatur(‘, 272, 293 
(iolliic 285 86 

Cotliie irnisie, 285 92; 295 96, 297 
(Jotliie novel (I'aiglish ^ ()31 
(i()(hi<' polyj^liony, 286 92. 411 
(iothie Revival, 666 67; eansj's of. 672; scope- of, 
(.75 

(iotlii(' Revival aicliitertin e, 651 57, 18:1 1- 

18:14 

Ciotliie Revival nm.sie, 661 66; 675 
(Jothie Revi\al Sdilfjture, 649; 18:10 
(Jotliie seid|)tiire, at (Jhartre.s, 269-79, 7:11-7:18; 
.surmnai’ized, 293 

(lOuuod, (.'luirles. 662. ///e Ojurti of Sfuba, 678 
(ioya, I'Vaneiseo, 520, 589, 621. I'Aeculions of Mar 
AVUS, 17:11 

(Joz/oli. lieno//o, 330, 345, 359 60, 362, 371, 376, 
fjounu-y of III/' 9:20 

(itnnumn\ 7:14, (;harti(’s detail, 278 
('tvvvo, 171 (l)(.tinenieos 'I'lieototajponlosl, 439, 
464 65, 472-78, 483, 486, 508, 520, 538, 570; 
eoni|)an'd with \’ela.S(|uez, 480. Av.\umfttiou of 
ihr 12:7; ('urdinal dt' (nu-rnra, 12:9; 

J'AfitlMon from ihr 1 mfdi\ 12 : 8 ; Mnrlndom of 
Si. Mau/ico (Hid tfir 1 hflunt Lroiofi., 12:6 
(Jrcj'k ai eliileeliire, Scr Hellenit* and Hellenistic 
areluleeture 

(Jreek eliorus, 31, 33. 34, 35. 41, 42 43, 564 
(ire<*k eniture, 5th centnry, a. c:., 26 29; Ildlenie 
and Mellenislie eonlrasied, 55-56 
(h('ek decorative inotiN'cs, 1:14 
(Jreek drania. 1 he Hacdiar as example of, 35-45; 
early, 5 6; Reiieralizations on, 44 45; and 
humanism, 47; mathematic al principles of, 49; 
and music, 33; plots of, in 20ih century works, 
736, 739; and lationalisin, 49, 50; and religion, 
35, 36; scope of, 35 
Gre(‘k idealism, 51-53 

Greek iiinsir. 30 35, 83-89, 129. 132; mathemat¬ 
ical principles of, 49; tradition of, in Rome, 
128-29 

Greek musical theory, 33, 39, 51, 95 96, 132, 169, 
.374, 414 

Greek Revival, 613 

(h-eek sculptun', 4th century n. c. contra.sted with 
5th, 29- 30; study of l)y VVinckelinann Cjuot(*d, 
603. See also Hellenic and Hellenistic .sculpture 
Greek Icinple, conception and development of, 


9 10; 1:4, 1:.5, 1:8, 1:25; relationship to 
Early (Christian church. 143. Srr Doric ordei, 
Ionic order 

Greenougli, Horatio, statue of Washington, 626 
(n-egorian chant, 171,211,222, 23“/’, 286, 287, 291. 

341; (levelopiTK'iit of, 215 17,288 89 
(iregorian inoclcvs, 211 

(Jreuze, jc'an Baptiste, 586, 598. 'Ilie Fulhn'.s 
CuTSfs 58(i; Innomicc, 586; Rradimr the liihle, 586; 
Retinn of (he Rjudigul Son, 586; The Village Wed- 
dinii, 586 

grill, as dc-corative motive, 467 
groined vaidling. See cross v.iulting 
(Jropius, Walter, 755 56, 757, Bauhaus Macliint* 
Shop, 20:23 
(Jrotius, Hugo, 524 

group portraits: 9:20. 9:21, 11:1, 11:15, 12:10, 
14:2, 14:3, 15:2, 17:10, 17:12 
Giternita, 20:10, Picasso, 719, 739 41 
Guerre, Rouault, 739 

(iiievara, Gardinal Don I’ernando Nino dc*, 
portrait of, 12:9, Id (dreco, 4''6 -78 
Guooniheim Museum, New York, 20:14, 745 
(Juido of Arezzo, quoted, 211 12, 223; system of 
solinization, 212 

(iuizot, Eranc^ois, 6.39, 654. History of P'raiur, 656 
guilds, Florentine goldsmith, 340. 352; and stained 
glass of Ghartres. 284, 7:19-7:21 
(iuillaiimc Jc Breton. 253; quoted, 266 
GullinTs ’Travels, Swift. 589 
gynnasiums, Hellenislie, 58 

Hadrian, lanperor, 108, 116, 126 
Hadrian's loml), 155 

Hagia 8of)hia, (Constantinople, 118, 157, 163. 

175; choir of, 172 73 
Haimon, Abbot. f|noted, 257 
Hals, I’Vans, 533, 541, 546. Xfeny Lute Player, 14:6 
Hampton (lourt Palace, near London, 15:9, 560 
Hand of God, 19:11, Rodin, 694 96 
Handel, G. F., 544, 566, 5()7, 591, 594 
Harbor at Sunset, 13:16, Pou.ssin, 511 
Harlo/\s Prnoress, Hogartli, 589 
harmony, 330, 340, 341, 374; chromaiie, 571 
harmonic principles of Pythagoras, 38 
Harold in Italy, Berlioz, 661, 663, 671 
Haussmann, (Jeorges-Kugene, 703 
haul reli<*f. See high relief 
Haydn, Joseph, 591 
Head, 20:3, Modigliani, 726 
hedonism, 16th century Venetian, 459 
Heine, Heinrich, 660, 666; quoted, 666 
Hellenic architecture, 6 19, 1:1-1:14; relation- 
.shi[.* of sculpture to, 19 -20 
Hellenic drama, 1 he Bacchae, 35-45 
Hellenic ideas, 45-53 

Hellenic music, 31-35. See also Greek music 
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Hdirnic sculpture, 19-29, 1:15-1:22, 1:25; con¬ 
trasted with 4tii century, 29 30; with Hellen¬ 
istic, 77; and humanism, 46- 47; and rational¬ 
ism, 49-50 

Hellenistic architecture, 58 63, 70, 93, 2:1, 2:2 
Hellenistic ceramics, S3 
Hellenistic crafts. 81 83 
Helhaiistic ideas, 89 97 
Hellenistic mosaics, 81, 2:11 
Hellenistic music, .SVr Phrygian music 
Helhmi.stic painting, 78 81, 2:10 
Hellrmistic realism, 92 94 

Hellenistic .sculpture, 64 77, 93, 2:3-2:9, 2:12- 
2:15; inlluence on Clanova, 623 26 
Ilelmholt/, H. I.. I-. von, 683. 712 
Heminiiway. F.inest, 719 

tinny IV Rt'cniuii] the Porhait uf Maiia dr' Mediciy 
13:11, Rubens’ 505 
Hephaiston, 81 
Heraclitus, 713 

IleicMilaneum, murals of, 79, 2:10 
linndes Pitiditiii IJi.\ Jnjant Son 'lelefthus, 2:10, 79 
80 

Ilerndes Sltant^lini' Antaeus, 9:15, Pollaiuolo, 355, 
357 

lI<M'der, Gottfried. 652 

Hermes and the Infant Dionysus, 1:26, Praxiteles, 
29 30 

Herrera, Juan de, 465 -71, 483, 'Phe Ksc'orial, 
12:1-12:3 

hexastyle, deiined 16, 59 
H<'zclo, 223 

hierarchism, RomaiK'sque, 220 23; end of, 330 
hiph relief, defined, 20; discussed, 68, 77; in¬ 
lluence on ancient paintint.,^ 80; 2:5-2:9 
Hildebrandt, Lukas von, 578, 598. Belvedere 
Palace, 16:3 

Hindemith, Paul, 718, 720, 756 
historical relativism, 763 64 
History of Ancient Art, Winckelniann, 603, 613 
History of France., (luizot, 656 
HofTmann, E. 'P. A., 593 
Hofmannsthal, Hu.g;o von, F.lektra, 730 
Hogarth, William, 586, 589 91, 598, 599. Hailnt's 
Progress, ; Marriage-a-la-Mode, 16; 15,16:16; 
Rake’s Progress, 589 

Holland. See Netherlands; see also cntric.s begin¬ 
ning Dutch 

Homer, cjuotcd, 4, 15; in Ingres painting, 17:12, 
621-23 

Honegger, Arthur, 736; Pacific 231, 755 
honeysuckle motive, 1:14 
Hooch, Pieter de, 533, 546. Linen Cupboard, 14:7 
Horace, 125 

Horae and Iris {?), 1:17, Parthenon sculpture, 23 
Horsemen, 1:19, Parthenon sculpture, 24 
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Houdon, Jean Antoine, 586. 588. Rust of Voltanc, 

16:14 

House of Diana, Ostia, 3:17, 3:18, 115. 345 
House of Shells. Salamanc.i, 12:5, 4"'2 
Hugh of Semur. Abbot of ( limn, 185. 18‘h 190, 
196, 198, 20(,, 208. 216. 21’.", 2)9, 223 
Hugo, V’ictor, 6 . 39 , 644. 651. 654, OS”" 60, 661, 
664, 665. 670, 671, 675, 678. Afoi^ une lertine tie 
Dante, 644; Ilunchbthk of .\iitie Dame... 654; Les 
Onentali.s, 678; I*refacc to CiomiLfiL 639, (|Lioted. 
664; Ronde du Sabbat, 6()4. 665, 670; “Witches' 
Sabbath,’” 670, exe(‘i’[)|s from, 658 60 
Unman Comedy, Balzac, 713 

human ligui’c, as columns, 17, 1:11, 1:12; in 
cubistic painting of Picasso. 749: in David's 
painting, 617; in Delacroi.v* paiiitine,. 640 41, 
646; distortion of, in li.1 Greco's work. 478; 
in 15th (‘cntury arts, 373; in I'lcneh 18lh- 
century painting, 583; in Cireck sculpture, 46 
4’7; in 1 Irllcnistic' .scnlj)ture. 65- 67. 93 94 ; mide, 
in churches, 35'). (loiintc'r-Reformalion le- 
action to, 416: in Roman Rciiai.ssancc. 414; 
in Poussin's painting, 509; I’olyclitus' foiinub 
for, 2') 30, 49; in Rulxais' painting, 508; 
\"(*netian eonce[)t of, 44"", 4.59 
humanism, 1 lorentine, 370-"’3, 383. 4)3 16, 633- 
34; Pranciscan, 331 -35; (ireek, 45 47 
Hmnfrey, Pelham, 552 
Hiinchbaek 0 / .S'ofie Dame, Hugo, ()54 
‘‘Hundn'd Guilder IVint,” 530, 14:4 
Hungarian rliapstxly, 672 
Huygens. Constantijn, 524 

hydraulic organ (hydraulis). 128, descril)etl, 127, 
3:23 

hymn singing. See psalrnofiy 
hymns, .-\rian, 171; Early Ghristian. 170 73; 
(k)thie., 290, 291; in Roman times. 132; 13th 
century, 321 25 

Ictinus, 6, 14. Parthenon, 1:4 
idealism. Check, 51-53 

ideas, summarized, 764. .SVr .Aristocratie Baroepu* 
ideas, Helleiiie ideas, Hellenistic ideas, etc. 
ignudi, 398, 10:16 

il Redentore, Church of, Venice, 11:8, 429, 432, 
^ 458 

lie de Prance, in 12th and 13th centiiri<-s, 252 98 
illumination in buildings. .S7r lighting 
illumination of manusc'ript.s, 5:18, 7:10, centt r 
of, 206; influence of, 208. on Bayeux Pafics'.ry, 
226; as .sculptors' models, 201 
illustration of books, by Delacroi.x, 642, 18:2- 
18:6; by Picasso, 736 
Immaculate C:nin:pliun, 12:11, Murillo, 481 
Impression-Sunrise, Monet, 683, 687 
impressionism in literature, 705-10 
impressionism in music, 705-10, 712, 715 
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impressionism in painting, 683-94; conclusion of, 
689; naming of, 683; summary of, 685, 687, 

19:1-19:3 

impressionism in sculpture, 696- 97, 19:11, 19:12 
Improvisatkw No, 3(.K 20:5, Kandinsky, 730 
VJnau{juration du 1 etnpU dr hi Victoire, Persuis and 
I-csucur, 636 

“Indian (iotliic" style, 677 
individualism, Hellenistic, 89-92; Renaissance, 
375 7 '?; Komantii', 671 72 
inductive method, defined, 95, 329 
industrial at^e and the arts, 673-74. 713 
industrial ilesij^n, 755 56 

industrial expositions. London, 701; Paris, '703 04 
Ingres, Dornenique, 621 23, 675, 678. ,\polhfosi\ 
of Ihmin, 17:12; Ihe luikish fia/h, 18:20 
inlercolumniation, 7; defined 9, 1:5 
Initial (K 5:18, illuminated ms., 207 
Innnmicc, ( ireuze, 586 

Inquisition, Congregation of the, activities of. 

485-86; V'eronese before, 442 45 
instrumentation. .SW' orchestration 
international styh’ in architecturtr, 743, 757-59, 
20:23, 20:24 

Intnptftation of Difnina, Freud, *’24, 734 
intonaziom* (an “intonation,” an organ prelude 
precf'ding a choral composition), 450 
Ionic capital, 16 17, 1;9, 1:10 
Ionic colonnade, 68 , 70, 2:5 
Ionic column, 16 17, 1:24 
Ionic frieze, 1:24 

Ionic order, 9 H), 16 17, 60, 1:9, 1:10 
Ionic temple, 16, 1:24 

I.saac, Heinrich, 369 -70, 371, 374, 375, 383, 411; 

e.vampl(!S of music of, 370 
’Isms, Age of. 717-22 

isolating method of visual narration. Sfc .simulta¬ 
neous method 

isorhythmit' motet, 342, chapter 9, footnote 1; 
delined, 341 

Italian Kei)ai.ssanee. ,S>r entries beginning Early 
Italian, Idorentine, and Roman Renaissance 
Italy, and Black Death, 315 21; and Napoleon, 
606; 13tli 14th century panorama, 301 03. ..S'er 
alxo Assisi, I'iorence, Rome, V<*nice 
ivory, carving of, 167-08, 4:19, 4:20 

yacopom* da Todi, 324 25. 333; example of laud 
by, 325 

James 1 of England, 561 
James, William, 760 

Jardins de liaahus,, Les, 16:1, Watteau, 577 
jazz music, 726, 121 
Jencr.son, Thomas, 434 
Jerusalem Delivered, 'I’asso, 416 
Jesuits. See Society of Jesus 


Joachim Returning to the Sheepfold, Giotto, 333 
Joan of Arc, St., 330, 657 

Joan of Arc Listening to the Voites, 18:10, Rude, 
649' 

Joh, 20:12, Mr.strovic, 742 

John of Salisl)ury. 287 

lomrs, Inigo, 434, 551, 561 

jongleurs,'236, 237. 323, 3.32, 371 

Josquin des Prez, 369, 379, 410 12 , 413; motet: 

Are Maria, 411, example of, 412 
Journey of the Magi^ 9:20, Gozzoli, 360, 371, 376 
Joyce; James, 718, 720, 735, 738, 763. Ulysses, 735, 

Judgment Angtd, 5:12, Romanesque capital at 
Vezelay, 203, 205 
Julian Choir, 382 

July Revolution, France, 639 49, 653 
Jastiniaii, Emperor, 141, 153, 157, 159, 160 61, 
162, 172, 175; mo.saic portrait of, 4:15 
Juvenal, 125 

Kant, Immanuel, 600 

katharsis (Aristotelean term for the purgation of 
emotions through the a(‘sthetic proc(‘ss), 32 
Keats, John, 675 

keep (a Norman ea.stJe), 239, 6:6 

keyboard instruments, 448, 450, 539, 544, 571. 

.See also organ 
keystone of an arch, .3:21 
Kierkegaard, Sdren, 593 
Kreutzer, Rodolphe, 628 
King Ailhuu Purcell and Dryden. 562, 566 
A7.V.V, '/he, Rodin, 697 

Klee, Paul, 718, 733, 735, 756. Duke Ladder Not 
Alone, 20:7, 733 

Labrou.ste, Henri, 698 700, 701, 715. labrary of 
St. Genevieve, 19:13, 19:14; National Li¬ 
brary, 19:15 

La Fontaine, Jean de, 519 
Lamartine, Alfonsc de, 060 
Land), Charles, quoted, 589 
Larnennais, Felif:ite, 060 
Landino, Cristophoro (1424-92), 398 
Laiiicre, Nicholas, 551 
Laocodn, 2:15, 91, 111 , 381. .390, 503 
La Rochefoucauld, Fianf;ois, <juoted, 92 
La.s.sus, Orlando, 412 
Last Judgment, Giotto, 321 
Last judgment, Michelangelo, 403 04, 405, 413, 
415,416 

Lms! Supper, Leonardo, 444 
Last Sapper, 4:5, mosaic, 149 
La,st Supper, Veronese. Sec Feast at the House of 
lauds {laudi spirituali), 324, 325, 368; defined, 323; 
example of, 325 
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lavabo (font), 5:1^ 185 
I.awes, Henry, 561 

Lay of the Last MimtrrL Sc ott, quoted, 322 
ieaf-and-ton^ue motive, 1:14 
J^eanin^ Tower of Pisa. See Pisa, campanile 
Leash in Motion^ IJalla, 753 
Lebrun, Charles, 491,4^8, 512 13, 519, 520. 579, 
591, 618. Alexandei the Great L'.nterln^ Hahylon, 
13:17 

Le Corbusier (Kdouaid Jennnerel^ 757, 759 
I.et>eTi(I of the Ihree (.'ornf/atnnns, St. Ilonaventura, 
308, 323 

L^tijer, I'Vrnand, 754 55. liallet Methanique^ 755; 

Afrehaniial Elements, 20:22 
Leoidntive lindy, 18:15, Daumier. 669, 682 
Leibniz, (L VV. von, 568 

Lcnnaire, Philippe*, 608. Seul|)tures for La Made¬ 
leine, Paris, 17:2 
Le Notre, Andre, 499, 500 
Leonardo da \'ine.i. .357, 359, 368. 3’71, 374, 375. 
377, 379, 384, 444, 460, 646; fpioied, 434. Study 
for the Paintin<i Madonna and Gh/ld, 10:4 
Leonin, 287, 289, 290 

I.ePautre, Marble Gouri at Veruiilles durino a Per- 
forniame of IMlh\ Opera '\il(e\te," L3:,5 
Lessini*. (L L., Mi\s Satah Sampson, 586 
la'sueui , ). 1'., 627, 636 
letter wrilint(. Roman, 125 26, 134 
Lever House, New York, 20:24, 757 59 
Liberty Lradini> the People, 18:1, Delacroix, 639 41; 
669 

libraries, of .Mexandria, 60; of Lseorial, 469, 
12:4; National, Paris, 700, 19:1.5; of Per- 
painon, 58 59, 60, 61. 95; St. Genevieve, Paris. 
698 99, 19:1.3, 19:14; San Mareo, Venice, 
422- 23; San.sovino's, for Venice. 425 27, 11:3; 
of'I’rajan's roriiin, 108, 132, 3:4 
Lidors Prmi^int’ Pack tu Brutus the Bodies of IBs Sons, 
17:6, David, 615, 617 

li^ht, and the arts, 280; Cezanne's theories of, 
690; as conceived by iinpre.ssionists, 683 84; 
in Delacroix’ paintinps, 646; in Hoocirs paint¬ 
ing, 533 34; late 19th century discoveric's 
about, 683; in Monet's paintings, 685; iir 
Rembrandrs etchings, 527- 30; in Vela.squez' 
paintings, 480 

lighting in buildings, A.s.sisi Clmrch, 305; Early 
Christian, 146; Gotlhc cathedrals, 262 64, 269, 
7:5; (Jreck temple, 27; Pantheon, Rome, 118, 
120; Romanesque churches, 193 
Linen Cupboard, 14:7, Hooch, 533 
lintel. See post and lintel 
Lion Hunt, The, Delacroix, 678 
Lippi, JYa Filippo, 339, 345, 375 
Literature, Burke on 18th century, 600; influence 
on music, 661-65, 670 71. See also drama. 
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chanson de (^este, poetry, and such entries as Go¬ 
thic novel, French literature, Roman lit< tature 
lithograph, 639, 18:2-18:5, 18:15 
liturgy. See Amlrrosian liturgy, .\rian, Byzantine, 
(’luniac, Ciothic, and Roman liturgy 
Liszt, Franz, 644, 660, 662, 671. L'ansf Sypiphonv, 
662; 'Jotentan-z. 665 
l.ocke. John, 574 
Locke, Matthew, 549 

London. England, Ciitv of. 552; court life of, 549, 
551; in 17th century. 548 -71. British Museum, 
613, 623; Crystal Palace, 19:16, 19:17, '"01, 
715, 747 , 757; Church of St. Peter the Apostle. 
230; Hampton Court Pa!ae<‘. 15:9, 560; Houses 
of Parliament. 18:13, 652; King’.s 'Iheatif', 
561; New I,aw Courts. 652; St. Mary-hr-lknv. 
15:7, 558 (»0; St. Marliii-in-llie-Pields, 15:8, 
560; St. Paul's Cathedral, 15:.3-15:6, 553 58; 
Tower of, wT next entry; Westminster Al)bey, 
2.30, 549; Whitehall, 551 
London, Power of, 6:6, 6:7, 239 42, 244, 215 51 
passim; St. Joim's Cliaj)el of, 6:8, 242 
Lorighena, Baldassare, 432. Chmeh of Santa 
Maria cldla Sahit(‘. 11:9 
Lorenzetli, Pietro, 305, 318 
Lorenzo the Magnilicent. See .Medici. Lorenzo de’ 
Lorenzo X’eneziano. Madonna, 448 
l.orrain, Claude, 511, 635. Daiid at the (.'are of 
Adullum, 511; Embarkation of the Churn oj Sheba, 
511 ; Esfndsion of IJatiar, 511 ; Ilatimr at Sunu t, 
1.3:16 

Louis IX (StJ, King of France, 253, 2.67, 278, 
296,332,7:10 

I.onisXIIL King of France, 504, 505. 509 
Louis XIV, 498 50.3, 512. 513, 514. 515. 518 21, 
552, 570. 571, 573; Bu^t of, 13:8, Bernini; 
Portrait oj, 13:1, Rigaiid 
Louis Philijjpe, King of Franta*, (>10, 640. 674 
Louise, Charpentier, 70,5 

Louvre Palace, Paris, 1.3:2, 492 94, 503, 509. 

649; Charles X Mu.seiim of, 621 
Loiiys, Pierre, 709 

I.ore of Ihree Oranges, The, Prokfrliefl. 735 
low relief. 24, 27, 121, 1:1.5, 1:19-1:21, .3:22 
Loyola, Ignatius, 405, 4(>4, 482, 484 
Liuky Hand, 1 he, Seh()enl)erg, 730 
Lucretius, 125 

Lully, Jean Baptiste, 491, 492, 514 17. 518. 519, 
521,*551, 552, 562, 564, 710. Meeste, discussed, 
515-17; engraving of, 13:.5; musical examples 
from, 516 

lute, 213, ,370, 382, 383, 539, .540, 541; depicted, 
5:20, 11:10, 14:6 
lute talrlature, 542-43, 14:13 
Lutheran hymns, 544 

Luxembourg Palace, Paris, 509, 649; Rubens 
murals for, 504-08, 13:11, 13:12 
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lyre, 33, 84, 85, 170, 177, 237; depictrfl, 2:12 

I.ysistrola, Scldos, 736 

Machefh, 18:2, Delarmix illustration. 642 
Marhiavrlli, 373, 376, 413 
Madnnie Recamin, 17:8, David, 617 18. 625 
Madclrinr, Abbey Clliurch of La, Ve/<-lay, 5:9, 
5:10, 198 205; fresco at, 208; sculptures, 5:11- 
5:17 

Madeleine, Church of f,a, l*aris, 17:2, 17:.3, 607, 
6 t)8 10, 633, 634 

Madenia, Carlo, 409. St. Peter's, Rome, 10:18 
Marlonna. Lor(‘n/o \'eneziano, 448 
Maiiontui ami ('Juld with St. Atine, Study for the Paint- 
in}j. 10:4, l^eon.irdo da Vinci, 384 
madrigal, 237, 323, 360, 416, 449, 539, .5(»4 
MaetcMlinck. Mauri(<\ 681. 696, 706 10, 711, 
712, ''1.5, iiattire .studie.s of, 711. 712. Ifw Wue 
Bird, 712, Pelleas rt MelisamU\ 706 111, excerpts 
from, 708, 709 

Ma^ic Flute., I he, Mozart, 599 
Afai^nuy I.iher Otf^ani, Leoiiin, 287, 289 
Aluhana So .\tua [Jhiy of the (Hod'iy 19:5, Crau^uin, 
679, 689, 723 

Mahler, (Ju.stav, 665, 722, 731. Son{t of the Fatthj 
731 

Maids of Honor, 12:10, Velasquez, 478 80 
Maillol, Aristide, 736 

Maison Carree, Nimes, ,3:15, 108, 610, 613 
Mallarme, Stephane, 681, 705, 709 
Malton, 'r'liomas, St. Paul's Rotunda, 15:6 
man, iniriKc of, Athenian, 45 47, 53; Baroque, 
567---59; of the Lnliuhteninent, 600; Hellenistic, 
93; industrial, 713, 759 64; lat<’ 19ih century, 
713; mechanical, 761; medieval, 269; Renais¬ 
sance, 414 15; Romanesque, 219, 222, 230; 
20ih century, 71718; urban, 685 
Manet, lulouard. 682, 684-85. Rue de. Herne, 19:1 
Maneiti, (iianoz/jj, (pioted, 340, 341 42 
Mann, 'Lhomas, Death in Venire, 731 
Mairsart, jules Hardouin, 498 500, 519, 521,634. 

Vensailies Palace, 1.3:.3-1.3:7 
Afar hie Court at Versailles, 13:5, Le Paiitre 
Marc<-llinus, 128 

Marcus Aurelius, 107, 126, 355. Frjuestrian statue, 
3:9 

Afaronret in Church, 18:5, Delacroix, 659 
Maria Theresa of .Austria, 573, 574 
Afarriage at Cana, mosaic, 149 
Alarriage at Cana, 11:17, 'J'intoretto, 446, 447 
Afarriage at Cana, 11:14, detail, 11:15, Veronese, 
441-42, 447 

Afarriage Contract, I he, 16:15, Hoj^arth, 589 
Afarriage of Figaro, Mozart, 592, 594, 598, 628 
Marriage-a-la-Mode, 16:15, 16:16, Hogarth, 589, 
599 


Marseillaise. La, revived by Berlioz, 648; and 
Riide’s statue, 646 48 
Martini, Simone, 302, 305, 332 
Martmhnr of St. Afaurice and the 1 hehan Legion, 
12 :6, LI (been, 472 75 

Ma.saceio, 338, 357- 59, 374, 375. Fxpuisum from 
the Carden, 9:18 
Ma.solin(», 375 

masque. 563. 564; defined, 561 
Afassaere at Seio, Delacroix, 664 
matlu in.itical principles and Greek arts, 48 49 
mathematical ratios of musical inlei v.ils, 33, 39, 
49, 51, 52 53, 216, 278, 287, 296; defined, 39. 
See also music and maiheni;iti(‘s 
Mati.sse, Henri, 726, 728. 739; cpioted. 728. Blue 
Windoxv, 20:4 

matronaeum, delmed, 159; 4:12 

Maximian, .Arehbi.^hop, 141, 153, 160, 168. 

Throne of, 4:19, 4:20, 166-68 
Afay Day Song, 370 
Mazarin, Cardinal. 514 
Afa-zeppa, Delacroix, 642 
Aiechaniial Fie merits, 20:22, I./e,iter, 754 
iriechanieal style, 20tli-centurv art niov<'nn*nt, 
754 .55, 20:22 

Metlici, Cusimo de\ 338, 345, 35'^, 360 i)2. 366; 

palace of, 345 -48, 9:5-9:8', portrait of, in 9:21 
Medici. Lorenzo de\ 362, 372, 376. 37^^, 381, 382, 
395, 413; bust of, 9:25, by Verroeeliio. 366, 
376; collaboration with Isaac, 369 70, 371, 
cxampi(‘ of, 370; rleaifi of, 365; tii^iire in, 9:20, 
360; life of. 366 70; poetr y of, 367-68. San Cio- 
vantn e Paolo, 371 ; Un d) lieto Ciamai, 370 
Medici, Maria de\ Queen of Franee, 504 08; 

Rubens’ murals of, 13:11, 13:12 
Medici family, activities of, 338 39. 375, 379; 
coat of arms, 9:6, 345; olTicial sculptor to. 357, 
in Rroup paintings, 9:20, 9:21, 360, 362; 

of, 363, Individual members of: Cosimo 
(Duke), 390; Ciiovanni, 362, 372; Giuliano, 
362; Lucrezia 'I’ournabuoni, 368; l*iero, 362. 
See also, Cbsirno, J^orenzo, Maria de* M<‘diei 
Medici-Riccardi Palace, Florence, 9:.5-9:8, 345 
48, 369, 371, 375; David by Donatello, 9:14, 
355; fresco by Ciozzoli, 9:20, 359, 360 
medieval periotl. See entri<\s bet^innini^ Byzantine, 
Early C3iristian, Feudal Romane.sqiie, Gothic, 
Monastic Romani'squc. See also such entries as 
chivalry, feudalism, monasticism, etc. 

Meeting at the Golden Gate, Giotto, 333 
Melancholy and Mystery of a Street, 20:6, Chirico, 
731 

Melk, Austria, Abbey Church, 16:6, 16:7, 579 
melody, 169, 171, 238, 286, 290, 291, 294, 374, 
412; Debu.ssy on, 709-10; Plato’s definition of, 
32 
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Mnidclssohn, I’rlix, 660, 671, 67.S: and Bach's 
St. Mat thru' Pawaru 675. So?ij!Ji.\ irit hunt 671 

Mcn^s, Rapliacl, I hou^ht.^ on Hrauty atn! 1 n\ti\ 633 
Mrtuvns, Las. Srr Mauls oj Ilounr 
McphistophrlrK in ifu Air, 18:3, Delacroix, 642 
Mruliant nj I V;//V/', Thr. Sliakr.s[>carc, quoted, 38 
Mrnv Lulr Playrr, 14:6, Hal.s, 533 
Mesoinedes. 132 

M(‘sti’ovie, Ivan, 742. ‘^joh, 20:12 
Metastasio, Pietro, 574, 502 
metope, 12, 13, 10; defined, 13, 20, 1:6, 1:7, 1:15 
Mexican murali.st.s and revf)Iution, 710 
Mi< li(“lannelo Buonarroti, 344, 35”^, 350, 372, 375. 
376, 377, 370, 381, 410, 411,412. 414, 415, 416. 
425, .508, 5.54. 560, 635, 606; eflcrt.s (ifehureli 
(t-nsorship on, 405 06, 400. 415, 416; [)ortrait 
ol, in W'ronese's painti^^, 11:16, 414. Arclii- 
K eture: St. P( ler\s Dome, 10:18, 10:19, 10:21, 
10:22, 405 00, 465, 467. luesro p;iintin.t»,.s; 
Ijist Judgment , 403 ()4, 405, 413, 415. 416; 
Sistine Clhapel (leilinq, 10:9, 125, 303 405; 
Aucfstar of Christ {f'josias'), 10:11; Creation of 
.'\darn, 10:14; Creation of Cre, 300, 403; I)elphic 
Sybil, 10:10; Drunkenness of \oali, 10:12; I'all 
of Man and Expulsion fiom I'aiadise, 10:13; God 
Dividing the Li^idit from the Darkness, 10:16; 
JSonlCs Sacrijice, 300. Sculptun*: 383 03, 411, 
415; Ihholi Captive, 10:6, 10:7; Hound Slave, 
10:15; Hru/^es Madonna, 386; David, 386, 302; 
Moses, 10:8; Piela, 10:3; Pehellious Slave, 387; 
Jdmb of Pope Julius 11, 386 02 
MitOieluzzo, 337, 338, 359. Mcdici-Riccardi Pal¬ 
ace, 9:5-9:8, 345-48 

middle class, 18th-century activities of, 574, 575; 
and Napoleonic neo-elassicism, 6.34; in lOtli- 
('(‘iitiiry France, 673 74; in 17th-rentury Hol¬ 
land, 523-47 passim; in 17tli-eentury London, 
552 

Milhaiul, Darius, The Eiimenides, 736 

militant mysticism, 484 87 

Milo of Crotona, Piipet, 503 

.Milton, John, 540, 561. Comus, 561 

minm-singers. See troubadours 

minstrels. See joni^Ieurs 

minstrelsy, art of, 235 38 

minuet, 505; example of, 506 

Mira Lege, 288, 280, 201; excerpt from, 288 

Miracle of the Sprinj^, 8:4, Giotto, 308 10 

Mirandola, Pico della, 362, 376, 395 

Miro, Joan, 734. Personages with Star, 20:8 

Miserere, Rouault, 739, 20:11 

Miss Sara Sampson, Lessing?, 586 

mixed Dorian mode. Dies hue as example, 322 

mixolydian mode, .35 

Mncsiclcs, 6, 19. Erectheurn, 1:8, 1:9 
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modes or .scales in music, 32.. 33, 35, 30 . 160, 170’ 
174; Del'Missy’s use of, 710; Dorian, 81, 85, 322; 
Gregorian, 211 : lMirvt,dan, 83, 84, 85, 8'L 80 
Modigliani, .\niedeo, 726. Head, 20:.3 
module, architeetural, defined, 10; of Polyclitus 
for sculpture, 3(' 

Moissac, I-'rancc, abbey church, 108, 10‘) 

Moliere, Jean Baptiste, 514. 515. 510, 521, 562, 
580, 503 , 504; in Ingres' paintinj^6 17:12, 623. 
l,e PouTiieois Genlilhomme, 515 
monastciy. Ste Gluny, I'ranct' 
monastic churches. Ser al)bcy church(‘s 
monastic crafts. 206. 210 11, .5:18 
monastic life, 181 80, 218 20; ideals ot. expressed 
in sculpture, 212, 215. See also monaslieism 
monastic orders, 302, 30.3. See alw (Unity; Fran¬ 
ciscan Order 

Monastic. Romanesque aichilccture, 189-08, 
5:1-3:10 

Monastic Romanesque ideas, 217 23 
Monastic Romanesque music, 211 17; example 
of. 216 

Mona.siir Roman(’sfjiic paintint;;, 208 10, 5:19 
Monastic. Romancscjuc sculpture, 108 206, 5:11- 
5:17, 5:20-5:2.3 

monasticism, l)(‘i,dnnini^ of, 183; and Gothic 
dualism, 203; and St. Francis, 331 
Mondrian, Pi(‘t, 750 52. .AV/2 Hlue Siiuare, 20:19 
Monet, Glaudc, 68.3, 685 86, 712. Garden at 
Giveiny, 19:3; Impression Sunrise, 683, 687; 
Old San Larjire Station, 19:2 
monochord, 211, 278; dcpicteil, 7:16 
Mont Sle.-l'ictoire, 19:7, 19:8, Cezanne. 600 02 
Monte, Philippe de, 412 
Monteverdi, Claudio, 450, 460, 5o3, 567 
Montirello, Va., 118 

Monumental Urn. detail, 16:11, (Illodion, 583 
Moore, Henry, 726 

Mora, Juan Gomez de, 472. La Clerica, 12:5 

Morah's, Cristobal, 482, 486 

mosaic floors, at Cluny, 196; at Per^amon, 81, 

2:11 

mosaics, art of, 151; lit^litint;' of, 151. See also 
Byzantine mosaics; Early Christian, H<*ll<*ni.stir. 
Roman mosaics 

Moses, 10:8, Michelangelo, 387, 300, 302, 415 
Afo.\es and St. Paul Grindini’ Corn, 5:14, Roman¬ 
esque capital at X'ezelay, 205 
motel, .323, 340, 341, .342, 371, 383, 411, 440, 451, 
450; derivation of term, 290; Gabrieli’s In 
Erelesiis, 451-56; isorliythmic, 341, footnote 1, 
Ch. 9, 342; nonlitur^ieal, defined, 451; ocea- 
.sional, 340-41; polytextual, 290, 207; proc<*s- 
sional, 451, 453, 455, 458; three-part, 200, 201, 
204, 205; Victoria's 0 Vos Omnes, 483 
Mount Olympus (.^), 1:16, Parthenon sculpture, 
21-22 
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Mourning Athena, 29, 1:22 

Moiissorgsky, Modeste, Might on Bald Mountain, 
665 

Mozart, W. A., 566. 573, 576, 591-97. 59ft, 599, 
600; quoted, 598. Don Ciovnnfti, 592 97, 598, 
599, 600; The Magic Flute, 599; Marriage of 
Figaro, 592, 594, 598 

mural paintings, ancient Greece, "^ft; Hercu¬ 
laneum, 2:10, 79; by Rubens, 13:11, 13:12, 
505 08. See also frescoes 

Murillo, Bartolome Ksteban, 481, 520. Immaculate 
Conception, 12:11 

music, Boethius’ treatise on, 169; early meanings 
of word, 31; as part of Quadrivium, 287; St. 
Augu.stine on, 171-"^2. See also Aristocratic 
Baroque music. Gothic music. Monastic 
Romancstpu* musit', etc. 

Music, 7:16, Cliartres .sculpture, 278 
music drama, of Berlioz, 672; Rnglish, 566 57; of 
WagM«‘r, 671 

music and health, 32 33, 170 

music and mathematics, 169, 212, 216, 295 96, 

.^74,411 

Muhi Party, I he, 16:8, Watteau, 579, 582 
“music of the spheres,” 33, 38, 39, 169, 287, 293; 
Shakespeare on, 38 

musical instruments, representation of, Gre(‘k, 
1:27, 2:12, 2:14; Roman, 3:2.3, 3:24. .SVr also 
names of instruments, e.g., lyre, organ, etc. 
musical notation. See staff notation in music 
Mussel, Alfred de, 660, 661 
Myron, 6, 47. Di\cobobh, 47, 606 
mysticism, Counter-Rcformatiim militant, 484- 
87; Early Christian, 177 79 

Naples, Italy, Baptistry, 157 58 
Napoleon I, 605-32 passim, 633, 669, 671, 672, 
673; quoted, 626; Ganova’s statm* of, 17:13; 
David's paintings of, 17:9, 17:10 
Napoleon 111, 612. 613 

Napoleonic period, classicism of, 603-37 passim; 
summarized, 632 37 

.Narni, Erasrno da, Donatello’s statue of, 9:16, 
355, 376 

narthex (vestibule of Early Ghristian or Rornan- 
e.sque church), function of, 191 
Na.sh, John, 675, 677 78, 698. Royal Pavilion, 
Brighton, 18:17, 18:18 
National Library, Paris, 19:15, 700 
nationalism, causes of, 672; of Gothic Revival, 
652 54 

Malirity and Annunciation to the Shepherds, 8:9, 
G. Pisano, 316 18 
Natural Son ^ The, Diderot, 586 
naturalLsm, 15th-centiiry Florence, 370, 372-73; 
14th century, 329-31; in late 19th-century 
literature, 704- 05: .scientific, 373-74 


nature, back-to, movement, 675-76; and cubism. 
747; as seen by expressionists, 724; of Stonn- 
and-Stress movement, 600 
nave, defined, 145, pictured, 4:3, 5:6, 5:10, 7:3 
necking (of Doric columns), 12, 16. 17, 1:7 
nco-classicism, early 19th-ceritury, 603 26; in 
architecture, 607-13, 17:2-17:5; in music, 
summarized, 636 37; in painting, 17:6-17:8, 
17:12; in .sculpture, 17:13, 17:14; restrictions 
on sculptors, 625 

nco-classicism, 20th century. 735-39; in litera¬ 
ture, 737 38; in music, 722, 736 37; in paint¬ 
ing, 20:9 

n<‘t)-Gothicisrn. See Gothic Revival 
neo-medievalism. See Fiance, (h)thic Revival 
Neo-Platonism, Florentine, 362-63, 372-73; in 
Michelangelo's symbols, 382, 390; n'action to. 
413 16; Rfuiaissance, 439; of Sistine Chapel 
ceiling. 395 -403 

n(’o-priinitivism, defined, 723; discussed, 724 27; 
in music, 726 27; in painting, 20:1; in sculp¬ 
ture, 20:3 

Nerval. Gerard de, translation i)f Faust, 639, 662 
Nero, F.nipcror, 127 

Netherlands, 522 47; elTeets of Protestantism, 525, 
545 47; scientilic sfiirit, 529; .social institutions, 
523-27, 529, 545 47; Sec also entries beginning 
Bourgeois Baroque, Dutch 
New ^V.)rk, N. Y. Gothic Revival buildings, 652; 
(jJrace (3iurch, 652; Grand (.Vntral Station, 
111; Guggenheim Museum, 20:14, 745; High 
Bridge, 135; la'vei' Bros. Imildiug, 20:24, 
757 59; Low Miaiiorial Liluary, Pennsylvania 
Station, 111, 135; St. Patrick's Cathedral, 652; 
I’rinitv Church, 052; Washington Square Arch, 
135 

Newton, l.saar. 549, 568, 569, 574, 600, 760 
Niepce, Nicef)h()re, 683 

Nietzsche. Friedrich, 593, 752. 760, 761; quoted, 
34, 36 

.Night on Bald Mountain, Mous.sorgsky, 665 
Night Watch, 14:3, Rembrandt, 529 30 
Nimes, France, Maison Carrcc, 3:1.5, 108, 61 O, 
613; Pont du Card, 3:16, 113, 120, 135 
Ninth Symphony, Beethoven, 631, 632, 661 
nominalists, 329 30 

non-objectivism in painting fabstracl design with 
no representational content or association with 
natural objects), 20:.5, 20:19 
Norman an Iiilecturc, 239 44; summarized, 248- 
49; 6:6-6:9 

Norman capitals, 6:8, 242 
Norman column, 6:8, 242 

Norman ideas. See Feudal Romanesque ideas; 
feudalism 

Norman literature, 232-35; summarized, 245 51 
Norman pictorial art. See Bayeux I'apcstry 
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Horlhan^e.r Abbey, A\ist(rn, 651 

Northern Baroque style. See (riitrie.s be^innini; 

Bourgeois Baroque 
Nostalgia of the Infinitr, Clhii ieo, 731 
Notre nariM-, Clatliedral of, ('liaitres. .SV*^ (’Iharlres 
Noire Dame, Sehool of, Baris, 787 02 
Notre Dame (lathedral, Baris, 618, 641, 654; 
renamed, 604 

Aotre Dame fie Pari\, Mui^o, 654 
A: 12 iilue Square, 20:19, Mondrian. 750 52 
Aude Deseefuling the Slairca^f., Dueiiainp, 761 
numlx r th<‘ory of IVtlia^oras, 49, 295 
niimher symt)olism, Dante's, 325 26; (Irithie, 295 
Auper Rosarum, Dufay motel, 341 43, footnote 1, 
('ll. 9, 371 ; performance descriherl, 340 42 
A'yntph and Satyr, 16:12, Olodion, 583 

Oath of the Jhnatii, David, 605, 615 
Oath in the 'Tennis Court, David, 669 
Ohrcchl, 369 
ocf:asional motel, .>40 41 
Orke^hem. 369, 410 

oclaslylt* (a tenijih* with a portico 8 eolumn.s 
wide). 10; examples of, 1:4, 1:.'), 3:19 
oculus. d<‘lined, 118, 3:20 
Odilo. Abbot of Cluny, 185, 189 
(.)do. Abbot of Cluny, 211 12: musicial activili(*.s 
of. 215, 216, 223: quoted, 211 
()do, Bishop of Bayeux, 22'^, 245, 246, 248 
Odyssey, Homer, 4 
Oedipus the hing, Sophocles, 50 
Oedipus Rex, Stravinsky, 736 
OJ/iier and Laughing Cirl, 14:11. \’enn(“cr. 535 38 
Offices for Hidy Week, V'ietoria, 483 
Old Men Carrying Olive liranches, 1:21, Barthenon 
frie/c, 26 

Old San Lagare Station, 19:2, Monel, 685 
Olympic I'heater, Vicenza, 11:7, 432 
o[)era, 31, 33. 133, 578, 579, 662, 675, 678, 709 
10; cliamljer, 563; conc(‘rt. 671. 673; at courl 
of Louis XIV, 514 17, 518, 519; Neapolitan, 
591; N(-o-dassical opera, 636; of Ke.storation 
London, 561-67; 20th-century devciopment.s, 
730 31, 736; Venetian, 563. See also names of 
specific composers, e.g., Lully, Wat^ner; names 
of specific operas, Dido and Aeneas, Don Giovanni, 
etc. 

opera huffa^ 591, 594, 595 
opera serin, 591 

optimism of the Knlightenment, 599-600 
oratorio, secular, 661, 662 
orchestration, 448, 451, 514, 515, 517, 563, 566, 
663, 664, 665, 666, 669, 670; Debu.ssy's, 710 
orders of architecture. See Doric order, Ionic order, 
etc. 

organ, 289, 341, 368, 369, 450, 455, 538, 539, 544, 
547, 571; depicted, 11:11; hydraulic, 127, 128, 
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3:23; at Melk Ahhcy Church, 16:7, 579; 
portable, 448. 454-55, 482; of Titian, 448, 454; 
witli alaba.ster case, 382. -83 
Orgaiii, Alessanilro degli, 448 
organic aiTliilecturc, 742 46. 20:13, 20:14 
organization, Roman capac ity for, 130-3.3 
organnrn, parallel. See parallel organurn 
organiim duplnrn, 288, 2^1, <lefined, 289 
oiganum quadrii|)lum, 288 

orgaiium tripluiu, 288, 289 91 ; delined 289 90; 

example; of, 290 
I'Orient, Cautier. 678 
()ri«'ntal life as art subject. 677 79 
Oti/nfales, Les. Hugo. 678 
(Vpheus and ()rf>hic cult, 38. 39, 40, 43, 156 
Oipheu\ and Plurvdu e JCmerging horn the Cates of Hell, 
19:12, Rodin. 696, 713 
Oseberg sliip, 6:5, 230 

Osti.i. Italy, af)aitincnl houses, 3:17, 3:18, 115; 
building of. 115, 119 

oslinatci aria, defiacnl. 564 ; e.xarnpie of, 565 
Oud, J. j. B., 757 

ovcriiirc', 514. 515, 517, 563. 662, 671; French. 
515 17, 563 

0 I os Onines, V'icloria's motet, 483 
Parifn 23T Honegger, 758 

Badna, Italy. Arena Chapel. 310; Cnttamelatn, 
9:16, Donatello. 355, 357; Ijist Judgment, 
Ciotto. 321 

Baganini, .Nicolo, 665. 671 

painting, see Aristocratic Baroque painting, Flor- 
(‘Dlinc Rcnai.ssancc painting, fn'.scoes, and 
nain»\s of specific artists 
Baisicllo, Ciovanni, 606, 627 
Balcstrina, Ciovanni da, 411, 412, 416, 483 
Balladi(», Andrea, 376, 425-34, 457, 458. 459, 
460, 465, 467. 551, 634. Four Boohs of Archi¬ 
tecture, 424, 427, 429, 434. Church of 11 R<’den- 
tore, 11:8, 429, 45; Clmrcli of San (fiorgio 
Maggiorc, 429, 434: Olympic 'Theater, 11:7, 
432; Villa Rotonda, 11:6, 428, 429. 434, 458; 
\’i<enza Basilica. 11:4, 11:5, 427, 457 
panpipe (rustic musical instrument), 85, 128; de¬ 
picted, 2:10 

Bantheon, Lscorial, 467, 469 
Baiithcon, Baris, 118 

Bantheon, Rome, 3:19, 3:20, 116 118, 120, 131, 
135, 610; adaptation of, 157, 613 
papal choir. See Sisline t'lhapel Choir 
Paradise, 'Tintoretto, 447 
Parallel Lives, Blutarch, 604. 613 
parallel organum, 288, 289, 291; defined, 216; 

example of, 216 
parchment, making of, 60 

Paris, growth as capital city, 253; musical de¬ 
velopments, 12th century, 287-92; 19th cen- 
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tury, 602-715, Abbey Church of St. Denis, 254; 
Arc (Ic Triomphe <lu (uirrousol, 17:4, 612, 634; 
Arc (Ic I’riomphc dc ri.toilc, 18:8, 18:9, 612, 
634, 646-49, 670; Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
604, 618, 641, 654; Churcli of Ea Marlclcine, 
17:2, 17:3, 607, 608 10, 633, 634; Church of 
Ste.-Clotilde, 18:14, 655 57, 698; KilTel lower, 
19:18, 703-04, 715, 747; Library of St. Ceiie- 
vievc, 19:13, 19:14, 656, 675, 698-99; Louvre 
Palace, 13:2, 492-94, 621, 649; Luxembourg 
Palace, 504 08, 649; National Library, 19:13, 
700; opera house, 675; Place de la Oincorde, 
17:1, 607; Rue de Rivoli, 607; Rue Royale, 
607; Stc.-C"ha})elle, 654; Sorbonne lil)rary, w 
St. Genevieve; 'I’uihaie.s j^atc of honor, 612; 
Vendomc column, 17:5, 612, 634, 636 
parish churches, in London, 558 60; La Made¬ 
leine, I*aris, a.s, 610 

Parthenon, 1:1-1:4, 9-14, 46, 49, 50, 105, 131, 
135; Cierman copy of, 613; .scul[)tures of, 1:15- 
1:21, 19-29, 626, 675; corUrasted with Perjja- 
mon frieze, 70 
Pascal, Blai.se, 568, 570 

Pastoral Concert^ 11:10, Giorgione, 434 36, 4.37, 
458 

Pastoral (Sixth) Sywphony, Beethoven, 661, 676 
patronage of the arts, ISth-ccntury France, 573; 
in Gothic period, 293; Hellenistic, 96 97; 
middle-class Liiglish group, 589; iniddle-cl;LSs 
I'rcnch, 586, 626-27; 19th-c<'ntury middle 
class, 667; papal, l6th century. 382-83; in 
Renaissance, 375; 17th-rcntury France, 519 
20; 17th-century Holland, 526 
Pnulirte Hnnapartc as Venus^ 17:14, Canova, 625 
Pauline Chapel, the X’atican, fn'scfjes of, 404, 405 
Pausanias, 13, 41, 78, 108; quoted, 7, 18 
I*axton, Jo.scpli, 701, 712, 715. Crystal I*alace, 
19:16,19:17 

f'azzi C-hapel, F’lorence, 9:2-9:4, 342 44, 375 
Peacham, Henry, 'Ike Compleat (ientleman, quoted, 
540 

pediment, defined, 13, 1:5, 1:6; broken, Baroque 
development, 432, 11:8 
pedimental sculpture, 1:16-1:18 
Prlleas et Meliuinde, Debu.s.sy and Maeterlinck, 
706-11, 715 ; c.xccrpts from, 708, 709 
pendentive, dclincd, 157, 4:13 
Pepys, Samuel, 552 

I’ercier, Charles, 607, 612, 634. Arc de Friomphe 
du Carrousel, 17:4 
Pcrgarncnc crafts, 81, 83 
Pcrgamcnc library, 58-59, 60, 61, 95 
Pcrgarncnc sculptures, Roman replicas of, 65, 
2:3, 2:4 

Pergamon, 2d century n.c., 54-97. Acropolis, 
2:1; 55, 57 58, 93; Altar of Zeus, 2:5-2:9, 
58 -59, 61, 64- 77; First School of Sculpture, 


64-67, 76, 2:3, 2:4; layout of city, 57; music 
of, 87 88; palace of, 62, mosaic floor in, 2:11, 
81; Seconil Scliool of Sculpture, 64, 67 77, 
2:5-2:9; Feinple of Athena Polias, 59 60, 61: 
theater, 2:2, 60 61 
Pergamon Museum, Berlin, 67 
Peri, Jaeopo, 460 
Perieies, 6, 56 

peri.siyle (a range of columns), 10 
Perotiii thf! Great (Magister Pr-roiimis Magnus), 
290 

Perrault, Claude, 492 93, 521, 552, 557. Louvre 
Palace, 13:2 

Persephone, Stravinsky anti (iirle, 736 
Perseus Deli verm ji Andromeda, Piigct, 503 
Persona lies with Star, 20:8, Miro, 734 
Persuis, Luis d<*, 636. UInauguration du 1 emple. de 
la Victoire: ‘Priomphe de I rajan 
Peter the Venerable, Abbot of Ghiny, 203; 
quoted, 183 

Petrarch, 302, 315, 318, 320-31, 328, 331, 33.S, 
362, 367, 422; Jriumph of Death, quoted. 320, 
320 21; nLition of, to painting, 318 
Petrouchka, .S’lravinskv, 726 
Phidia.s, 6, 7, 10, 14, 19, 20, 21, 29, 4(.. Athena 
Parthenos, 27; Centaur and Lapith, 1:15 
Philip II of Spain, 463 72, 475, 482, 486, 570 
Philip IV of Spain, 478, 480; in Vel;'is(|uez’ 
painting, 12:10, 480 
J*hilippe de Vitry, Ars .Vova, 333 
Phrygian music, 83- 89; example of, 88 
Phrygian inodes or .scales in music, 83, 84, 85, 87, 
89; e\amf)lc of, 87 
Phrygian pipe, 84 

Pica.sso, Pablo, 615, 718, 719, 720, 724 26, 73.3, 
7,35 .36, 739-42, 747 49, 761; quoted, 764. 
Cnl liefore a Mirror, 20:25. Cubistic phase, 
747 49; Aaordionisl, 20:16; 'Three Musicians, 
20:15; Woman's Head, 20:17. iNeo-clas.si('al 
period, 735 -36: ballet and drama scenery, 736; 
The Pipes of Pan, 736; '1 htee Graces, 20:9. Nco- 
primitive pha.se, 724 26: Toung Ladies of 
Avignon, 20:1. Protest phase, 739-42; Guernica, 
20:10 

pilasters, illustrated, .3:20 
Pierrot Lunaire, Schoenberg, 730 
Pifia, Giotto, 310, 333 

Piela, 10:3, Michelangelo, 383, 384, 386, 411, 415 

Pilgrim's Progress, Bunyan, 570 

Pilkington, Francis, 540. First Hooke oj Ayres, 540; 

c.xample from, 541, 542-43 
Pinturiccliio, 379 
Pipes of Pan, 1 he, Picasso, 736 
Pisa, Italy, Baptistry, 313; Carnpo Santo, 8:7, 
315-16, 334; Cathedral and campanile, 6:10, 
249, 315, 316, 342, Nativity and Annunciation to 
the Shepherds in, 8:9, 316 
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Pisano, Aiulrra, 306, 348 

Pisano, (iiovanni, 313, 316 18, 334. Cainpo 
Santo, 8:7; Aaltrily nuf! Annutuialinn lu ihe 
Slirfhnfh. 8:9 

I’isano, Nicrolo, 316, 334, 372. Annimcuitum ami 

.\atinh\ 8:8 

Pl:ir<- ilr la (loneonic. Paris, 17:1, ()f)7 
Place (Ic I’l'loilc. Paris, Arc dr 'I riomphc, 18:8, 
18:9, 612, 634, 646 40, 070 
Place A'endcjne, Paris, column, 17:.5, 125. 612, 
0,34, 036 

plat(a esque style (j 1‘ architecture, delined, 472 
Plato, 40, 51 / 175 , 372, 308. 405, 700; cpioted, 4, 
31, 32, 30, 47, 48, 52, 85, 305, 430 
Pliny the Kld<T, 81 

Pliny llie Vount-er, 125 26, 128 20, 132, 134 
Plutarch, 87, 125; (luotixl, 6, 20. hnuHel 
604, 013 

podium fa platform), 08, 108; illustrat(‘d, 2:5, 
3:15 

poet-musicians. Kom.in, 126 27 
poetry, 14lh-cenlury developments, 323; Feudal 
Romaru’sque, 232- 35. I’lorenline Renai.ssance, 
306 70; (In-ck lyric, 33; ]M<*o-classical, 031 ; of 
Victor 1 lu^o, 657 60 
pointillism, 080, 19:4 

Poliziano, Anuelo, 362, 3o3, 360, 305, 413, 414 
Po'laiuolo, Antonio, 355, 357, 371, 373, 374. 

Ilnculrs Si rati vjiv II Aiilacus^ 9:1.5 
Polyhius, t]uot<‘d, 50 

IVdyclitus, 6, 20 30. 47, 40; canon f(jr mathemati¬ 
cal proportions of human figure, 29 -30. Dory- 
pfu-riLs^ 1:25 

polychoral .style in music, 440 50, 453 56, 458, 
450, 482, 530 , 504, 571; c.xamplc of, 454 
Polyj^notus, 0, 78 

polyphonv, 288. 280 00, 204, 323, 332, 410, 411, 
412, 440, 506, 560; l)ei;innin^s of, 215 16, 218; 
delined, 286 87; Ciothic, 286-02, 411; Renais¬ 
sance, 410-12; Romanesque, 216, 218, 223 
polytcxtual motet, 290, 297 
Pont du Card, Nimes, 3:16, 113, 120, 135 
IVintc, liOrcnzo da, 592-93 
Pope Alexander VI, 382 
Pope Fugcnc I\A 337, 340 
Pope (jregory tlie Cheat, 174 
Pope Grejrory VII, 189 
Pope John XXII, 333 

Pope Julius II, 382, 405; Raphad’s portrait of, 
10:1, .379; and Sistine (3iapd ceiling, 393; 
tomb of, 386-92 

Pope Leo X, 369, 382-83, 405, 411; Raphad's 
portrait of, 10:2, 379, 381, 382 
Pope Paul III, 405 
Pope Paul IV, 416 
Pope Pius VII, 620 
Pope Sixtus IV, 382, 393, 410 


Pope Urb.'in 11. 189 
Porta, (iiaeoiiK^ di lla. 10:18 
portico (a j)oreh as on a (ireek or Roman temple), 
defined, 9, 16. 1:9, .3:15 
portraiture. 90. 94; in Rcanini's seidpture, 502, 
12:12, 13:8; in (lanova’s sculptures. 624 26, 
17:13, 17:14; of David. 61"^ 18. 17:8, 17:9; 
in Donatello's sculjitun*, 355, 9:16; of Id (ii eeo, 
476 78. 12:9; of Hellenistic srulpiun', 94; of 
Frans Hals. 533. 14:6; in Ingres' painting, 623. 
17:12; of Medici fainilv, 3o(), 362, .366, 9:20, 
9:21, 9:25; and Michelangelo's Mom's, 3oO, 
10:8; of Popes by Rapharl, 382, 10:1, 10:2; of 
Remliranrlt, 533; in f’itian's paintings, 441 42, 
444, 11:14-11:16; of Van Dyck, 551, 15:1, 
15:2; in V’da.scjiMV.' painting, 480, 12:10; in 
V'erroeehio's ,snil|>iure, 357, 9:17. Sn- also self- 
|)oi traits 

portraitnr<-, ('xamjiles of: Aristocratir Raroqiie, 
13:1, 13:8, 13:11, 13:12, 1.5:1; Ryzantinc, 
4:1.5,4:16; Gonntcr-Reformation, 12:9; 18th 
(‘eniury Bourgeois, 16:14; Feudal Roman¬ 
esque. 6:1; Florentine Renai.ssanei', 9:20- 
9:22, 9:25; Roman Renai.ssance, 10:i, 10:2; 
Roman Rc\ival, 17:8, 17:9, 17:1.3, 17:14. 
.SVr also group porlrait.s; sdf-[)ortraits 
post-and-lintel mi'thocJ of building, 9 10, 1:5, 1:6 
Poussin, Nicolas, 509 1 1, 51.?, 513. 514. 517, 520, 
538, 617. 618, 635: influfaici* of, on (Iczanne. 
690. Kt in Arradia E^o, 13:15; liapc of (he Sahine 
JVotnrn, 13:14 

PrandtaiK-r, Jakob, Abbev Church, Mdk, 16:6, 
16:7,579' 

Praxil<-lcs, 29-30. Hermes and the Jnjant Dionysus. 

1:26 

Presentation in the lernfde, Titian, 447 
JVez, Josquin des. .S>r Jo.squin dcs Prez 
Priene. 57 

Priticifna, Newton, 568, 570 
primitive art, inllucncc of, 723. See also African 
sculpture 

Profession in St. Mark's Square, 11:1, G. Bellini, 
419-24, 453,458,461; details of, 11:18, 11:19 
Procession of the Virinns, 4:7, mosaic, 150-51 
Proce.ssiunal motet, 451, 453, 455, 458 
Procopius, 162 

programme music, 661, 662, 664, 667, 670-71, 
712. See also Fantastic Symphony 
Progress of the Human Spirit, Condorcet, 600 
Prokofiefir, Serge, 735, 737 

prologue to (ireek drama, defined, 36; to Euripi¬ 
des’ '1 he Hacchae, 36-40 
Propylaca, Athens, 1:2, 1:3, 7-0, 24 
prosody (art of combining words and lone as in 
songs and recitative), 32 
prote.st, forms of, in 20ih-century art, 739-42 
Protestant CiathedraJ. See St. Paul’s, London 
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Protestant Church Music, 538-39, 544; influence 
of Venice on, 457 

Protestant Reh)rmation, 405; efr<Tts of, in Hol¬ 
land, 525, 545 47; rationalism of, 486 
prothesis, defined, 153; illustrated, 4:8, 4:9 
Proudhon, Pierre, 660 

Proust, Marcel, 696. Rejnembrance oj Things Pasl, 
713 

psalmody, 170, 171, 172,211,213,41 1 
psaltery, defined, 213 14, 278; 5:22, 7:16 
Pu^et, l*ierre, 503. Mtlo of Crntma, 503; Persni^ 
Iklivning Amhomfda, 503 

Pulnnella, Stravinsky, I)iati:helefT, Picasso liallet, 
736 

Purcell, Henry, 549, 552, 553, 562-67, 569. 571, 
593; rational element in music of. 569, Dido mid 
Aeneas^ 562, 563 66, 571; ‘Ihe Fairy Queen, 562; 
King Arthur^ 562; 1 he ‘Tenifesl, 562 
Pythaijoras, 38, 39; numhei- theory, 216, 295 
Pythagoras 7:15, Chartres sculpture, 278 

quadripartite vaultinuf, 264, 7:6, 7:8, 8:3 

Quay at Amsterdam, 14:1, Ruisdael, 523 

Queen of Sheba, The, (iounod, 678 

Quinault, Philippe, 515, 517, 562 

Quintilian, 125, 126,134; on music, 128;quoted,27 

Quirini, Vincenzo, quoted, 449 

Raehmaninofl', Scirc, 665, 720 
Racine, jean, 499, 515, 516, 517, 519, .521 
Raft of the Medusa, Gerieault, 669 
Rak/s Progress, Hoi^arlh, 589 
rakirii' corr.iee, delined, 13, 1:7 
Rameau, Jean Philippe, 573, 710 
Rape of F.uropa, 'Pitian, 447 
Rape of the Sabine Women, 13:14, Pous.sin, 509 11 
Raphael Sanzio, 375, 377, 379, 381, 382, 404 05, 
606; in Tn^^res painting, 17:12, 623. Portrait of 
Julius 11,, 10:1; Portrait of Leo .V with / ivo (hitdi- 
rials, 10:2; School of Athens, 10:17 
rationalism, Barfjque, 567 69; broadening of, 
574-76; and the Enlightenment, 598 600; 
Greek, 47 -51; Greek and Baroque contrasted, 
568; of Protestantism, 486 
Ravel, Maurice, 722, 726, 727, 735, 737. Bokio, 
12112Enfant el les Sortileges^ 735; Tomb oJ 
Couperin, i?>l 

Ravenna, Italy, in 6th century, 138 79; music of, 
169 74, 177, 179. .Arian Baptistry, 154; 4:10; 
San Vitale, 142, 153 63, 4:8, 4:9, 4:12; Santa 
Maria in C'osmedin, 154; Sant’ Apollinarc in 
Classe, 142, 146; Sant’ Apollinare Nhiovo, 4:1, 
4:3, 4:4, 142, 143-46. 7’heodoric’s J’omb, 4:11, 
1.56 

Reading the Bible, Greuze, 586 
realism, Hellenistic, 92 94 


realism, lack of, in Bayeux Tapestry, 231; in late 
19th-eenturv literature, 704-05, 706; in late 
19th-century music, 705; in late 19iii-a'ntury 
painting. 682 83; in 13th-century seulptun*, 
279 

“realists,” in 19th-century painting, 682 
reason, in Anaxagoras' philosophy, 3-4; in Euripi¬ 
des’ 'Ihe Baahae, 43 44; 18th-eentury view of, 
574 75: and the Enlightenment, 599. See also, 
rationalism 

reeitativi*, 33, 238, 514, 515, 516, 563; group or 
choral. 34, 35; in opera, 710; examples of in 
Pure(‘lfs Dido and Aeneas, 5()3 
refeelory at Cluny. 185, .5:1 
relaiivi.sm. hi.storical, 763 64; in music, 762 64; 

2()lh-eentury, 759-64 
reli('f. .SVc liigh r('lief, low reli(4 
Relief, 20:20, Arp, 752 

Remhrandi van Rijn, 521, 524, 527 33, 538, 541, 
546, 570, 571; contrasted with V'ermeer, 538. 
Christ Healing the Sick. 14:4; Dr. Tulp's Anatomy 
Lesson, 14:2; Self-portrait, 14:.5; Sortie of Captain 
Banning Cocifs Company of the Cine Ciiard, 14:3 
Remendnariee of 'Things Past. Proust, 713 
Renaissanee. See entries beginning Early Italian 
Rtaiaksanee, PlorentiiH^ Renaissanee, Roman 
Renaissanet* 

Renai.ssan('e art, contrasted witli Medieval, 374 

75 

Renai.ssan(‘<‘ individualism, 375 77 
Renai.ssanee pijlyphony. 410 12 
Renaissance revival arcliileetur<‘, 698 
Renwiek, JariK’s. Grace Church in the Bowery, 
652; St. l^ttrick’s (latliedral, 652 
n-presentative stylf*, 567; defined, 563; examples 
of, 563 

Republic, Plato, quoted, 31, 32, 52 
Requiem. Berlioz’ oratorio. 661,666, 675 
Requiem Ma.ss, 322, 412, 664 
respoii.sorial psalmody, 172 
Restoiatii)!! pei iod in I'aigland, 548-71 
Return of the Prodigal Son, (ireuze, 586 
Rheims, I'raiu'e, Cathedral, 264, 266 
rhythm, 32: (iothic, 295; jazz, 726; polymetrical, 
762-63; polyrhythms, 727, 763; repetitive, 726, 
727; ternarv {tempus perfe.etum), symbolism of, 
295 

ricerrar (Barf>que fugal form), 450 
Riehardson, Samuel, 586 
RierrJ, Wagner, 675 

Rigaiid, Hyarinthc, 489. Imws XIV, 13:1 
Ring of the .Nihelungs, cycle of music dramas by 
Wagner, 705, 713 

Rites of Spring, Stravinsky, 665, 720, 726, 735, 763 
Titornello (literally “little return,” meaning an in¬ 
strumental interlude between .sections of an 
aria), 516 
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Kolx-spicrrc, Maximilirn cJc, 663 
Rococo, ihc, 573, 574, 575, 576, 577-91; and 
BanKjiic, coiitrasl<*d, 578; nnisical .style of, 591; 
suminaii/etl, 597 08. In arcliit(x;turc, 16:2, 
16:.3; in painting;, 16:8-16:10; in sculpture, 
16:11, 16:12 
Rohe, Mies s an dcr, 757 

Rodin, AuKruste, 681.694, 697, 711,712, 713, 715. 
Au'fikfuhiv^ 697; lirovz*' Af^e, 694; 697; 

Kteinal Sprint/tinu\ 697; Hrintl of 6#W, 19:11; 
I hf fii.w, 607; Oiplu'us and Earvdtee Etnninn^ 
Junn lilt (iah'.\ of Ilrll, 19 : 12 ; 7/if 1 enipesl^ 697; 
Ike Iwilii>hU}^)l\ ‘Ihi: \Vavt\()^)l 
Ko.cier, lMiili[)[), 482 

Rolland, Komain. fjuolcd, 627-28, 620, 764 
Roman af)arlment liouses, 3:17, 3:18, 115, 119: 
influence of, 345 

Roman aqueducts, 3:16, 113 15 
Roman baths, 3:13, 3:14, 110 13, 120; Early 
( lliristian adaptation of, 154; Ilelleni.stic proto* 
type of, 58 

Roman capacity for organization, 130 33 
Roman cla.ssical architecture, 103 18, 3:1, 3:4- 
3:8, 3:13-3:20; contributions of, 118-20, 134; 
influence of, on 19illadio, 427; as seen in cluirch 
of Escorial, 467 
Roman chcssical diama, 129 
Roman classical literature, 125 27 
Roman classical music, 126-30, 132; instruments 
for, 127 29, 134, 3:23, 3:24 
Roman classical mosaics, 3:2.3, 3:24 
Roman classical sculpture, 108, 120 25, 3:2, 3:3, 
3:9-3:11, 3:22; iulluence of, on Renaissance, 
334;iolcof, 124 

Roman classical villa, as forerunner of mon;istcry, 
189; prototype of, 62 

Roman ideas, 2d century, 130 35; 16th century, 
413 16 

Roman Renaissance ai chitecture, 405 09, 10:18- 
10:22 

Roman Reiiaissanct' music, 410 14 
Roman Renaissance painting, 393-405, 10:1, 
10:2, 10:9-10:17 

Roman Renaissance sculpture, 383 93, 10:3, 
10:5-10:8 

Roman r<*vival in France, 603-13, 653, 666-67 
Roman df Ron, quoted, 233 

Roman .symbols, adopted in Rr\'olutionary 
France, 604 06; used by Delacroix, 640 
Romanesque capitals, 203 05, 5:12-17 
Romanesque period, summed up, 217 23. See 
entries beginning Feudal Romanesque, Mo¬ 
nastic Rornanesriuc 

Romanesque polyphony, 215 16, 218, 223 
Romantic individualism, 071-72 
Romantic irony, 664 
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Romanticism, 575; DrOac'roix' contri!)ution.s to> 
646 

Rome, a<Tjuires FVrgamon, 9"; classical. iutUience 
on 16th-c<*nturv Rome, 381, on Foussin, 509 
11; as center of Sj)anish music in I6ih century, 
482; and (^ounter-Reforiiiatioii, 4(b5, 409; in 
4th century, 115; importance of, 135; Revolu¬ 
tionary French interest in, 6fM; in 2d centurv, 
98- 136; in 16th cmiury, 3'^8 416. Arch of 
S»‘ptimu.s Severus. <>12. (»34; Arch of Fitus, 
KM, 135; basilica IMpia. 3:6, 3:7, 105 08, 
110. 120, 131; Baths of Caracalla, 3:13, 111 13, 
130, 135; Baths of Frajan, 110 11, 113, 120; 
(Ihurch of .San (‘arlo alle Quatlro Fontane, 
16:5, 579; f '.hurch of Santa Maria de'l Popolo, 
379; (lolosseiim, 3:14, 113, 131; Farne.se 

Palact:, 406; Forum of 'Frajan. 3:4—3:6, 103 
110, 119. 1 32: Hadrian's 1 omb, 1 55; PanllK-on. 
3:19, 3:20, 116 18; St. Peter's Basilica (new), 
Sir that entry; St. Peter’s (old), 143 44, 386; 
Sislinc (IhaptO, see that entry; 'Frajan's f^olumn, 
3:6, 3:8, 3:22, 120 25; Vatican Palace, 10:18, 
379 , 381, 606, ]*anlin(‘ (lhapi’l, 4()4, 405 
Romeo and Juliet, Berlioz, 671 

rondo (cyclic form in music based on the idea of 
recurrence), 453, 456 
rose window of Chartres, 7:22, 284, 285 
rotunda, of St. I'anl's Cathedral, 557 58, 15:6 
Rouault, (rcorges, 739. Guerre, 739; Miserere, 739; 

1 hii Will Re (he Last, Little Eat her, 20:11 
Rousseau, jean Jacrjin s, 516. 574, 576. 586, 592, 
509, 600, (GS IG. Social Cimiuict, 576 
Koval Cliapel of the Pantlicon, liiscorial, 469 
Royal Pavilion, Br ighton, 18:17, 18:18,677 78 
Rubens, Peter Paul, 504-08, 513, 514, 520, 521, 
538, 551, 570, 579, 583, 591. Disemharkation of 
Maria dE Medici at Marseilles, 1.3:12; Garden of 
Lore, 13:13; Llenry IV Receiving the Portrait of 
Marta de Medici, 13:11; Self-portrait, 13:10 
Rude, Frarn^ois, 639, 646 -49, 657, 670, 675. De¬ 
parture of the Volunteers, 18:9; Joan of Arc Listen- 
inri to the Voices, 18:10 
Rue de Renie, 19:1, Manc't, 684 85 
Ruisdael, Jakob van, 523, 524, 533, 534 35. Jhe 
Cemetery, 14:8; (^uay at Amsterdam, 14:1 

Sacchetti, Francesco, quoted, 420 
Sucre, Le, 17:10, David, 618-21, 669 
Sacred and Profane Love, 11:12, 'Fitian, 436, 447, 
4.58, 461 

Sacrifice of Isaac, 9:9, Brunelleschi, 348 
Sacrifice of Isaac, 9:10, Chibei ti, 348 
St. Anne with the Virgin, 7:18, Chartres, 279 
St. Augirstine, quoted, 171-72, 178. 217 
St. Benedict, 332; Rule of, 183, 187 
St. Bernard, 291 ; quoted, 196 
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St. Bonavcntura, Lr^rul of the Three Companions^ 
308, 310, 312, 313, 314.' 323 
St. Carlo Borronico, 579 
St. Calherint* of Siena, 330 
St. CAouUk, 656 

Stc.-CHotildc, Church of, Paris, 18:14, 655-57, 
698 

St. Denis, Abbey Church of, Paris, 254, 287 
St. Etienne, Abbey Church of, Caen, 6:9, 242 44, 
245, 247, 249, 251 

St. Francis of Assi.si, 327, 3.?8 29, 335, 372; and 
Canticle of the Sun. 321 324; doctrines of, 328 -29, 
330; ideas of, 331 32; lep^ends about, 308, 310, 
312, 324; life of, 303, in frescoes, 8:4-8:6, 303 
14; musical and poetical activities, 323; music 
of, 332 

St. I rancis, Church of. See Assisi 
St. Francis Renouncing His Fathei, 8:5, (iiotto, 312 
13 

St. CJenevieve, Library of, Paris, 19:13, 19:14, 
698 99 

St. Jerome, 178; m()na.stcry of order of, 12:3, 469 
St. John Chrysostom, quoted, 173, 178 
iSV. fjahn the Franvelisi^ Donatello, 392 
St.John’s Chapel, 'Power of London, 6:8, 242 
St. Lawrence, 465, 467 
St. Louis. See Louis IX 
St. Louis. Mo., Wainwriqht building, 756 
St. Mark, Church of, Venice, 11:1, 11:2, 419, 
421-25; horses of, 355, 612; mu.sic of, 448, 449, 
4.50 55 

St. .Marlin and the Woodcutters'. 5:17, Romane.sque 
capital at Vezelay, 205 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields, London, 15:8, 560 
St. Matthew Passion, Bach, 675 
St. Maurice, 472, 475; Martyrdom of., 12:6, El 
Greco 

St. Mary-le-Bow, London, 15:7, 558 60 
St. Omer, Abbey of, illuminated manu.script from, 
5:18, 206 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, 652 
.St. Paul’s Cathedral (new), London, 15:3-15:6, 
118, 553 58 

.St. Paul's Cathedral (old), London, 552, 557 
St. Peter the Apostle, Church of, London, 230 
St. Peter Damian, 217 

St. Peter’s Basilica (new), Rome, 10:18-10:22, 
196, 465, 467. Beginnings of, 406; building time 
of, 553; cornerstone laid, 379; dome of, 118, 
405 09; Michelang(do’s Piet«3 in, see that entry ; 
purpose of, 486 

St. Peter's Basilica (old), Rome, 143-44, 386 
Saint-Saens, Camille, Danse Macabre, 665 
St. Theresa of Avila, 469, 483, 484, 487 
St. 1 heresa in Ecstasy, 12:12, Bernini, 503 
St. Thomas Aquinas. See Aquinas 
St. 'rrophime, Abbey of, Arles, PVance, 5:2,185 


Ste. Trinit6, .\bbey Church of, Caen, 242 
Salamanca, Spain, 472. Hou.se of Shells, 12:5; 
La Clerica, 12:5 

Salishurv Cathedral from the Bishopss Garden, 18:16, 
Constable, 676 

Salome, R. Straus,s and Oscar Wilde, 730 
San Carlo all<‘ Ouattro Fontanc, Church of, 
Rome, 16:5, 579 

San Giorgio Maggiore, Church of, V'enice, 429, 
434 

San Gioranni e Paolo, Lorenzo de’ Medici, 371 
San Lorenzo, C.hurch of, Morence, 368 
San Marco Dominican Monastery of, 338-39, 
375; f’ra .'\ng(*lico*s frc.srocs in, 9:19, 359 
San Pietro in Vincoli, Church of, Rome, and 
'J’omb of Julius II, 386 87 
San .Sebastian, (’hurch of, Venice, 445 
San Vitale, Ravenna, 4:8, 4:9, 4:12, 4:17, 142, 
153 63, 175, 176, 177, 179; liturgy and music 
of, 172-74, 175 77: mo.saics in, 4:15, 4:16 
.San.sovino, .Andrea. 379 

Sansovino, Jaco[)o. 423, 425 27, 432, 458, 460. 

465. Library of Venice, 1 1:3 
.Sant’ .Apollinare in Cla!?se, Ravenna, 142, 166 
Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo, Ravenna, 4:3, 142, 143- 
46; mosaics of, 4:4-4:7, 124 25, 147 -51, 179; 
music and liturgy of, 171, 172, 176- 77 
.Santa (iioce, Cloistca of, I’lorencc, Giotto's 
frescoes in, 8:6, 312; Pazzi Ghapel of, 9:2-9:4, 
342-44 

Santa Maria in Co.smedin, Ravenna, 154 
Santa Maria del Popolo, Church of, Rome, 379 
Santa Maria della .Salute, Church of, Venice, 
11:9, 432 

Santo Domingo el Antiguo, Chureh of, Toledo, 
Spain, 475 

Sanzio, Rallaelo. .See Raphael 
Sarcophagus of .Archbishop Theodore, 4:18, 166 
.sarcophagi. Early Christian, 165 66, 4:18; Creek, 
39, 1:27 

Sardanapains, Byron, 678 
Sartre, Jean Paul, The Flies, 738 
Satie, Erik, 735, 736 
satyr cult, 87 

Satyr Playing the Scahellum, 2:14, 87 
Savonarola, Girolamo, 365, 369, 371, 415 
srabellum, 87, 2:14 
Scarnozzi, Vincenzo, 432 
Scheldt, Samuel, lablalura Nova, 544 
scherzo, movement in symphoni<‘.s, 630 
Schoenberg, Arnold, 720, 722, 730, 750, 763. 
Die Gluckliche Hand, 730-31; Pierrot Lunaire, 
730. See also, twelve tone method of musical 
composition 

Schola Cantoruin, 382; in Rome, 211 
scholastic synthesis. Gothic, 294-98 
scholasticism, late, 329 
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Srhonhiiinn Palatr, Vienna, (6:2, 574, 577, 501 
School oj Athnis, 10:17, Rap liar), 404 05 
Srh(.K)l of Notre Dame, Paris. Str Notre Dame. 
School of 

Schopenhauer, Arthur, Win hi ns 117// mui Idrn, 
678 

Schumann, Robert, 66?., 664; (pioted, 660 
ScliLitz, Heinrich. 457 

science, alliance of, with art in lOili c'entnry. 711 
13; and 'I'he l'hili.i»htenin<-nt, 574, 568 600: 
and music, 711, 712; and painting in 10th 
c(‘nturv, 683 

seientilic attitude of I hdlenistic period, 95-06 
scientilic ch'vehjpments, of 10th century, 668-60; 

of 17th century, 567 68 
scientilic materialism, 10th c'entury, 704-05 
scientilic naturalism, 373 74 
Scott, Waltt'r, 661, 671. Lny of the Last MinslreL 
(juoteil, 322 

Scriabin, Alexander, 730 

sculpture, coloring of, 13, 77, 80; Jiarly Christian 
attitude toward, 146; influence of. on V enetian 
IJarocpie architecture, 425; late lOth-century at¬ 
titude toward, 604; place of, in Early Christian 
arts, 163 64; Polyclitus’ module for, 20 30; 
purpose of cathedral, 274 75; relation of. to 
(iothic cathedral, 270 21; Rodin's dclinition of, 
696; Roman achievements, 134, in 20th cen¬ 
tury, 721 

sctwla in V'cnetian life, 42.3 24 
Si'titffl Cod.s, 1 : 20 , Parthenon sculpture, 26 
secidar music, Early Cdiristian, 170; 11th century 
developments, 235 38 
secular oratorio, 661,662 
see, derivation of term, 166 
self-portraits, Rembrandt. 14 : 5 , 530 31; Rub<*ns, 
13:10 

Seneca, 128, 604 

Sense and Sensibility. Austen, 575 

s«‘quencc, liturgical hymn, 324 25; defined, 322 

serenade, 440 

Sermon to the Birds, Giotto, 308, 310 
Seurat, Georges, 689. Sunday Afternoon on the Island 
of La Grande ffalte, 19:4 
Seven Wonders of the ancient world, 59 
Shadwell, Thomas, 593 

Shake.speare, William, 592, 600, 623, 642, 661; 
inlluence on Hugo, 657, 658; Macbeth, illustra¬ 
tion for, 18 : 2 , 659; quoted, 38; Romeo and 
JutieL 671, 708 

Shelley, P. B., 6.30, 637, 644; quoted, 630, 637 
Shepherds Led hy an Angel, 7:13, Chartres, 275 
Shipwreck oJ Don jfuan, Delacroix, 642 
Siena, Italy, and Black Death, 315 
simultaneous method of visual narration, 124,134, 
316; ddined, 123; 1 : 16 - 21 , 8:8 
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sinfonia (Baroque instrumental ensemble |)ieeesb 
450, 455. 544 

singspiele (comic operasi, 591 
SRtine Chapi l lA the Vatican. Rome, ceiling of, 
10:9-10:16, 3'.‘'9, 3^)3 405; Michelangelo's 
Last Judgment, 403 04, 405, 413, 414, 416; music 
p(Tformed at, 483 

Sistine Cha[)el Choir, 337, 340, 379, 382, 410 -12, 
416, 483 

.sktdion, dermed. 88 -89 

SLolion ol Seikolos, 'I’he, Elirygiau music, 88 
skyscrap<'r.s, 743, 756, 759 
Slave Sharpening Knife. 2:13, 85, 503 
Smithson. Hari iet I vvih* of Ji(‘rlioz I. 661 
Soeielv of Jesus, 484 85, 8 of l.a Clerica 

of, 12:,5, 4-^2 

Socrates, 4, 5. 31. 51. 53. 85, 89, 372. ()30; on 
mnsie, 31. 32, 85; quoted. 51 
solrnization, defined, 212 
Sonata f 01 Piano, op. 26, Beethoven. 62.9 
Song of the ICailh, Mahler, '^31 
Song of Roland, 227, 232-.35, 23'^. 245, 246, 247, 
248, 251.371; musical aspet i of. 237, 238 
Sophists, 4 5 

Sophoeh^s, 5, 6, 34, 35, 49. 50; .4////^,'^/,'^, 20th- 
eentury ada|)(.ation of, 736; Oedipus Rex, as 
modern opera-oratoi io, 73(> 

Sortie of Gaptain ftanning Gocifs Gompariy of the Civic 
Guaul, 14:.3, Rembrandt, 529 30 
space, Barotjiie senst* of, 427. 1 1:4; as rlelin<*(l by 
cubists, 947; dvnamie Venetian conet'jit of, 
458-59; anti 15>llj-t;entury dexeiopmenls, .374 - 
75, 376; Greek attitude toward, 47-48, eon- 
irasted with Roman, 131; and hedonism. 459; 
Hellenislie concept of, 68; and international 
style, 757 59, 762; as lreat«‘d l.)y Va-la.stjm*/ 
480; as treated in V'ersailles, 494, 499; as used 
by E. 1,. Wright, 743, 745 
spare-time eominunm, literary, 763 
Spain, c ivil war and Picasso, 718, 739 4 I; court 
life of, 464-65, 469, niusit' of, 482; V<4a.squ<*z’ 
painting of, 478; Goya'.s paintings after Na¬ 
poleonic eonqnest, 621; in 1 f)th t enlnry, 4(»2 87 
Spanish Baroque arehiteetiire, 4()5 72, 12: J-12:.5 
Spanisii Baroque music, 482 83 
Spanish Baroque painting, 472 81, 12:6-12:9, 
12:11 

Spani.sli ideas, 16th eentm y, 484 87 

spatial as[)eet of music, 374 

spatial element in mu.sic. 564. 571 

Spinoza, Baruch, 486. 524, 546 

Spohr, Ludwig, 593, 662 

Spontini, Gasparo, 606. La I'estalr, 627, 636 

SquarciaJupi, Antonio, 340, 368, 369, 375, 414 

squinch, defined, 157-59, 4:14 

Slabal Jacoponc’s hymn, 324 25, 333 
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Staff notation in music, development of, 211-12, 
2?3 

stained glass, of Chartres, 280 85, 7:19-22; and 
lighting, 280, 285; making of, 281; purpose of, 
280, 281 

Starry 19:6, Van CJogh, 689, 728 
Stein, (Gertrude, 720, 735 

Steinbath, Erwin von, Strasbourg Cathedral, 652 
Still Life: Basket of Apples, 19:9, Cezanne, 692 
Stoic doctrine, 92; as adopted by Romans, 133 
Storm and Stress, 575, 597; summarized, 600 
Storm-and-Siress drama, 593 
Storm-and-Stress music, 592, 594 
Story of Adam and Lire, 9:12, (Ihiberti, 351 
Strasbourg, France, Cathedral, 652 
Strauss, Riehanl, 721. Lilertra, 730; Salome, 730 
Stravinsky, Igor, 665, 718, 720, 722, 726, 735, 736. 
737, 755, 764, Duo Concert ante, 737; Lltudc for 
Pianola, 755; Fire Bird, 665; Oedipm Rex, 736: 
Persephone, 736; Pe.trnnchka, 726; Pulcinella, 736; 
Rites ofSprini^, 665. 720, 726, 735, 763 
stream-of-consciousness literary technique, 735 
Street Musicians, .3:24, Dioskourides of Samos, 130 
stringed instruriKtnts, 84, 85, 170, 213, 215, 236, 
370, 451,514,539,571,595 
.stylobate, defined, 10, 1:5, 1:10 
Styx [D '1 hrowint^ Jar of Snakes^ 2:9, 74, 76 
Suetonius, 125 

Suger, .M)bot of St. Denis, 205, 254, 281; quoted, 
285 

Sullivan, Ixmis, Wainwright Building, 756, 757 
Sunday Afternoon on the Island of La Grande jfalte, 
19:4/Se.irat, 689 
Suppliants, Aeschylus, 33 

.surrealism, 734 35; claims of, 718; in painting, 

20 : 6 , 20:8 

Sw<-elinck, Jan Pieterszoon, 457, 526, 538, 539, 
544 

Siveeny Agnnist.es, Eliot, 738 
Swift, Cullirer's Travels, 589 

Swifts: Paths of Movement and Dynamic Sequences, 

20:21, Balia, 753 

Swing, The, 16:10, Fragonard, 583 
symbolism, in The Bacchae, 39, 43; Biblical, at 
V'ezclay, 201 05; of the ChrLsmon, 160-61; in 
(Crystal Palace, 701; of Dante’s Divine Comedy, 
325-26; in David’s Coronation, 620-21; in 
circular form of mau.soleum, 155, 156; Early 
Christian, 151, 164-65; in Escorial, 467; Feudal 
Romane.squc, 246; of Giotto’s mountains, 310; 
of Micljclangclo’s tomb of Julius II, 387; of 
monastic life, 212-15; of Mona.stic Roman- 
e.sque, 219-20; of numbers, 295: of Rodin’s 
sculpture, 696; on sarcophagi, 166; of seven 
liberal arts, 276 78; of Sistine Chapel ceiling, 
395 403; in Trajan’s column frieze, 123 24; 
in Veronese’ painting, 444 
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Symphoniae Sacrae, Gabrieli, 450, 451; text of motet 
from, 451,453 
symphonic p(K*m. 671, 709 

.symphonies. See nam< s of speeilic symphonies or 
under composers 

symphony, 591, 661, 662, 667, 671, 673; pro¬ 
gramme symphony, 6’^1. Beelhoven's Eroien 
('J’hird Symphony), 627 32; Berlioz' Fantastic 
Symphony, 661 -6 5 
symphonv orchestra, 547 

synae.sth<‘.sia in late 19th-century [roetry aiul 
music, 706 

Tahulafura A'or a, Scheldt. 544 
Tacitus, 125 

Faillefer, jongliMir. 232- 33 
tapestry, defined, 226. See also Fiayeiix I'aprstry 
*Fa.sso. Forquato, Delivered, 416 

technites. exfrlained, 87 

Telephus frieze of Altar of Zeus, Pergamon, 75 ' 
79, 83 

temcno.'i, 68, 2:5 
lempest, T he, Rodin, 697 
Fcmple of Athena Nike, Atlu'iis, 1:24,29 
Femple of Athena Polias. Pergamon, 59-6f) 
Temple of (Jlory. See Mad(‘leine, Clmreh of La. 
Paris 

temples, adaptations of classical, 429, 432, 434, 
553, 558, 11:8, 15:3, 15:7, 15:8; Corinthian, 
108, 3:15; Doric, 6-14, 1:2, 1:4-1:7; Ionic, 
14 19, 29, 1:8-1:10, 1:24; Pergainene, 63 
68-70; Roman, 108, 116-18, 3:19, 3:20 
tenor. See cant us (irmus 

Theodora, Empress, 159, 161 62; mosaic of. 

4:16 

Theodore, Archbishop, sarcophagus of, 4:18, 16() 
Theodoric, Emperor, 141, 143, 1 17, 149, 153, 165, 
183; quoted, 142; tomb of, 4:11, 142, 154- 56 
Theodorie's Palace, rnosair. 147, 149 -50 
theology. Early Christian, 140 41, 178 7‘); 

(fOthic, 294; medieval. 268 69, 271-72 
Theophilus, quoted, 210 -11 
theory of music, 278, 287, 295- 96 
Theotocopoulos, Dornerrieos. See (Jreco, El 
thermae. See Roman baths 
Theseus 1:16, Parthenon sculpture, 21 22 
7 his Will Be the Last, Little Lather, 20:11, Rouault. 
739 

tholos, defined, 155 
Thorwaldsen, Berthcl, 635 
Thoughts on Beauty and T aste, Mengs, 633 
Three Fates {?), The, 1:18, Partlienon .sculpture. 
23-24 

Three Graces, 20:9, Pica.sso, 736 
Three Musicians, 20:15, l*icas.so, 749 
three-part motet, developed, 290 91, 294, 295; 
example ot, 290 
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I'honias of (>*lan<), Dics lruf, 321,322-23, cxccrpt 
from, 322 

'J’Jironr of Arrlil)ishop Maximiaii, 4:19, 4:20, 
166-68 

tibia (Roman musical inslruincnt). Sir aulos 
liiti't Dcvaurinit a (Iroaitlilr^ 18:19, Haiyc, 678 
Tnnaeus, Platoi 39, 395, 405, 415 
timbrels, 213; defined, 41 

time, liergson's theory of, 714: Cireek attitude 
toward. 48 
1 imotheus, 34 

'Tintoretto, 424, 434, 446-47, 448, 459, 508; 
portrait of, in Verom^se's painting, 11:15, 
4^11. Marnutj/ at Cana^ 11:17; Pmudise, 447 
'J'itian, 424, 434, 436-39, 441, 447, 448, 454. 458, 
459, 461, 463, 464, 475 76; origan of, 448, 454; 
portrait of, in \'eronese\s paintini;, 11:16, 444. 
Axsiunpt.iun of tht ViT^in, 11:13; litmhus uud 
Aritidnc. 447; Pieseutatiou in the IfinpU, 447; 
Rape of Ruropu^ 447; Suiitd and Lovf\ 

11:12; 1 and the Origan PIayn\ 11:11 
’1 itu.s, Arch of. Srr Arcli of 1 itus 
toccata (literally a “loucli piece,” im aiiing a bril¬ 
liant work for keyboard instruments), 450 
Toledo. Juan liautista de, 464; and Escorial. 465 
'Toledo, Spain, Churcli of Santo Domingo el 
.‘\ntiguo. 475 
Tolnay. (lhaiTes dc, 393 

tombs, Taj ly (Ihristian, 156, 165 66; the Escorial 
as, for (lharl<‘S V', 465, 469; of Pope Julius II. 
386 ‘.*2; of Trajan, 121. See a/so sarcophagi 
tonality, relative rs. absolute, 715 
tone color in music, 665, 666, 669, 670 
tones of plainsong, 213-15, 217; depicted at 
Cluny. 5:20-23 
lol,entail.z, Liszt, 66,'"' 

Tovey, 1). 1’., 629 

'J ower of London. See London, l ower of 
tragedy. Aristotle's definition of, 44 
bdiiedn-lyrique (lyrical tragedy). See opera 
Traini, T’rancesco, 318-21. Iruvnph of Death, 

8:10,8:11 

'I’rajan, Emperor, 61, 102, 103, 1()7, 108, 113. 
116, 121, 122, 123, 124, 126; statues of, 107, 
108, 121; temple to, 108 
Trajan’s Arch. See Arch of Trajan 
J’rajan’s Baths. See Baths of Trajan 
Trajarrs (lolurnn, 3 : 6 , 3 : 8 ; copies of, 612, 6,34; 

inlluencc of, 334; spiral frieze of. 3:22, 120 25 
i rajaiTs Forum. See Forum of'Trajan 
'Tralles, and Skolioti of Scikolos, 88 89 
tr(‘ble, derivation of term, 289 
triforiuin (the space between the nave arcade and 
clearstory windows in (Christian basilicas), 7:5 
triglyph, 13, 19; dcTincd, 12, 20, 1 : 6 , 1:7 
Trinity Clhurch, New' York, 652 
trio sonatas, 544 


Triomphe de 7 rajan, P<TSiiis and la*siirur, 636 
triple Liniti(rs of classical drama, 44, 47 
triplum. See orgamim triplum 
Triumph of Deaths 8:10, 8:11, Francesco 1 raini 
(V), 318-21 

liiumph of Death., Petrarch, 318; quoted, 320. 
320 21 * 

triumphal arches, in Early Christian churches. 
146, 4:12; Napoleonic, 17:4, OlO 13; Roman, 
3:1, 99. 100 01, 135 
1 rojan \\\nnen. The, VVerfel, 738 
Ttojans at Cart ha [>e. Berlioz, 675 
troubadours, 235, 236, 237, 323, 324, 332, 371 
liouvcrcs. See troubadours 
true arch, 3:21, 120 
truth, Socratic idea of, 53 

tuba (Roman form of trumpet), 128; clescribed, 
127. 3:23 

1 uileries Palace, Paris, gate of honor, 17:4, 612 
tunnel vault. See barrel vault 
lui/.ish Rath, I he, 18:20, Ingrt-s, 6^^8 
.Turpin, Arcld)isho[j, in Sovo of Roland, 221, 232 
'JTiscan eoluirm, 113, 3:14 

tw<*lve-lone method of musical eompusiiion. 722. 

746, 762 63: <le.lm(‘d. 750 
1 wilivjd, Roilin, 697 

tympanum, at Cluniac (hurches. 199 201; at 
'Third ,'\l)bey Church of Cluny, 191; at V'ezelay. 
201 03,5:11 

Uccllo, J'aolo. 337, 374 
Joyc<‘, 738, 763 

Vn di lifto (iiatnai, Lorenzo de' Mtbici and Isaac, 
370 

United Stales, Cothic Rc'vival in, 652; Greek Re¬ 
vival in, 613; jazz, 726-27; 20th-rcnturv re¬ 
gionalism, 719. See also Ciiapter 20, passitn 
Unknown Roman, 3:11, 108 

U[>j()hn, Richard, J'rinily (3iurch, New York, 652 
utilitarianism, Roman, 133 35 

X’alcrv, Paul-.\rnbroise, 738 

\'aii J.)yrk, Anthony, 551, Uhar/es / of Rnttland. 

15:1; Children of (diaries /, 15:2 
Van Gogh, Vincent, 689, 720, 728. Starry Mi^ht, 

19:6 

variations, musical form, 539, 544, 564, 630, 631, 
632 

Viisari, (Jiorgio, 360, 376, 393, 436; quoted, 393. 
Lives of the Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors and 
Architects, 371 

Vatican Palace, Rome, 10:18, 606; murals, 3.9. 
381; I’auline Chapel fre.scoes, 404, 405; Sistine 
Chapel. See that entry 

vaulting. See barrel vaulting, cross vaulting, 
groined vaulting, etc. 

Vega, Lope da, 486 
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V( Jasquez, 478 -80, 520, 538, 570; portrait 

ofsdfin, 12:10,480. Maids of Honor, 12:10 
V'cnclomr (!Iolumn, Paris, 17:5, 612, 634, 63(> 
Venetian iJarocpie arcliiUTturc, 425 34; 11:2- 
11:9 

Wnctian Baroque mu.sie, 448-57, 458, 459 
Venetian Baroque painting, 434 -47, 11:1, 11:10- 
11:19 

Venetian ideas, 16tli century, 456-61 
V(‘netian opera, 563 

Venice, adopts Anglican ritual, 451, role of music 
in, 448 -49, 544; siet^e of Atliens by, 14; in 16th 
century, 418-61. Bartoloinim'o C’olleoni monu¬ 
ment, 9:17, 355; (Ihureh of T1 Rendentore, 
11:8, 429. 432, 458; Church of St. Mark, 11:1, 
11:2, 419, 421-25. horses of, 355, 612; Church 
of San Ciorejio Maqi^iore, 429, 434; (Church of 
San Sebasliano, 445; Church of Santa Maria 
della Salute, 11:9, 432; Dole's Palace, 11:2, 
424, 429, 445; Library of, 11:3, 425 -27, 458; 
Library of San Marco, 422 23 
Venus, Birlh of, 9:23, Botticelli, 363, 414 
Venus df Mfdu i, 363, 606 
l^'enus and Mats, 9:22, Botticelli, 362-63, 414 
Venus and the ()ri>an Player, 11:11, Titian, 436, 437, 
454, 458 

Venus of the Vafiran, 381 
Verdi, Aida, 678 

V'erj»il, 108, 125, 565, 661; in Divine Comedy, 326, 
334; in Ingres painting, 17:12, 623; quoted, 
134. Anu'id, 565 

Vermeer (van Delft), Jan, 521, 533, 534, 535 -38, 
539, 540, 541, 546, 570; contrasted with Rem¬ 
brandt, .538. Artist in His StudioMrvuiUs,', Ihe 
Comett, 14:12; Of/uer and iMu^hitif^ (jitl, 14:11; 
Street in Delft, 14:10; View of Delft, 14:9 
Veronese, 424, 434, 439-46, 447, 448, 458, 459, 
460, 461. Feast at the House of Levi, 11:16; 
Marriage at Cana, 11:14, 11:1.5 
Verrocchio, 355, 366, 373, 374, 376. Lorenzo 
de' Mediei, 9:25; Monutnenl to Bartolommeo 
Cnlleoni, 9:17 

Versailles Palace, 13:3-13:7, 494 -500. 518, 519, 
573; gardens of, 499, 500, 503; Poussin at, 
512-13 

V’esalius, Anatomy, 529 
Vestale, La, Spontini, 627, 636 
Vezelay, I’raiice, Abbey Church of La Made¬ 
leine, 5:9, 5:10, 198-99, 270; chapter room, 
5:3; sculptures, 5:11-5:17, 199-205 
V'^ia Traiana, 99 

Vicenza, Italy. Ba.silica, 11:4, 11:5, 427, 458; 
Olympic I’hcater, 11:7, 432; Villa Rotunda, 
11:6, 427,429, 434,458 

Victoria, Tomas Luis de, 412, 465, 482-83, 486, 
487; excerpt from 0 Vos Omnes, 483. OJ/ices for 
Holy Week, 483 


Vienna, Austria. Belvedere Palace, 16:3, 578; 
Karlskirche, 16:4, 579; Schonbrunn Palace. 
574, 591 

Vignon, Barthelemy, 608 10, 634. Church of I.a 
Madeleine, Paris, 17:2, 17:3 
Viking ships, 230, 6:5 

Villa Rotunda, Vincenza, 11:6, 118, 427, 429, 
4.34, 458 

Village Wedding, The, Greuze, 586 
Vincent of Beauvais, 274, 295. Speculum Majiis, 
274, 297 

Vingt-quatre Violons, 514, 515, 552 
\'iollet-le-13uc, Eugene, 654, 671 
Virgil. Set Vergil 

X’irgin, 14th century, 333; and Gotliic music, 
291; in medieval religicm, 269, 271 72; in 
.sculpture of (Chartres, 271-79, 7:12, 7:18; 
and stained glass of (3iartr(‘s, 281, 284 85, 
7:22; in 13th century, 316, 8:8, 8:9 
V irginia, University of, buildings .it, 613; rotunda, 
118 

Vitruvius, 14, 39, 425, 427, 469 
Voltaire, F. M. A., 574, 586, 588, 623, 651; 
portrait bust by Hoiidon, 16:14, 588. Candidi, 
589, 599 

volute (th(‘ scroll-like de,sign in an Ionic capital 1 . 
1:9,1:10 

voii.s.soirs. de.scribed, 120; 3:21 

Wagner, Richard, 662, 671, 675, 676, 705, 709, 
710, 713, 721, 7.30, 731; concept of Gesamt- 
kutiitwerk, 671; infliienee on modern music, 
721 -22; system of leitmotifs, 710. Faust Oveitute, 
662; P'orest Murmurs, 676; Rienzi, 675; Bing oj 
the Nihelungs, 705, 71.3 

Walpole, Horace, 589. The Castle of Otranto, 651 
waltz, 595; example of, 596 
Washington, George, as Zeus, statue, 626 
Washington, D. G,, capitol, 118, 626; plans for, 
500, Smithsonian Institution, 626; Union Sta¬ 
tion, 111; White House, 434 
water organ, see hydraulic organ 
Watteau, Antoine, 521, 573, 577, 579, 582, 586, 
598. [.es Jardins de Bacchus, 16:1; I'he Music 
Party, 16:8; GersainCs Signboard, 16:13 
Wave, 1 he, Rodin, 697 

Weber, Carl Maria von, 593, 661, 676. Der 
Freischiilz, 676 

Weimar, Germany, Bauhaus, 755-56; Bauhaus 
Machine Shop, 20:23, 757 
Weil Tempered Clavier, J. S. Bach, 599 
Weill, Kurt, 756 
Werfel, Franz, 738 

Westminster Abbey, London, 230, 549 
Whitehall, London, 551 
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VVliitc Iltiijsf, W;isliiii^aon, D. C., 434 
Wild Animals, art ji^ronp, '728 
Wild(‘, Oscar, (>04. Salornr^ 730 
Willacrt, Adrian, 449, 451), 400 
William llu* (lonqucror, 225, 226, 227, 228 29, 
230, 231, 232, 233, 239, 245. .246 
William of Malmcshury, 233, 287 
Wiiu krlmanri, j. j., 603, 613, 625, 634, 635. 636, 
674. History of Anrirnf Art, 603, 613 
ll’ilrhrs'' h'itihn), 18:4, Dt'lacroiv 
‘‘Witches' Sabhath,” Victor lliit^o, discussed and 
quoted, 658 -60, 670 
W’itchfs' Srnic, 18:2, I )<'la< rf»i\ 

Womnn s llcnd, 20:17, Picasso, 749 
W'oodni Mfi.d, 20:2, from Itumba, 724 
W 'utidds W ill and Idol, Schopenhaurr. 

WnZ-ZfiL licit', 731 
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Wre-n, f’hristopher, 54'). 551, 552. 553 61. 567, 
569, 570 71, 634. Hampton (lourl, 13 : 9 ; Si. 
Mary-lc-Iiow. 13:7; St. Paul’s C.:ai!icdra!, 
15 :,‘)- 15 : 6 , 553 58 

Wright, Frank Lloyd. 719. 7'2.2, 742 45, 75’', ~59. 
761 62, 7()3; (jnoicd. 743. I’.alliny, W.iu-r, 
20:1.3; (higL'cnhcim Muse um. 20:14 
Wyatt, jamc.s, 651. I’onthill AhbcN. 18:11, 18:12 

Vouno Ladit'i of Arizrum, 20:1, Picasso. 724, 726, 
747, 749 

/arlino. tiinscppi , 539 
Zc-us, Altar of. S»r Altai of/cus 

Uutltnii '! hmoltil>oll\, 2:7, Pf.-j Liamoii seulp- 
turc. 71 

Zola, Emile, 589, 681. ’'04 05. 70 '. 711; (pioted, 
679 

f^unorn, Im, 9:1.3, Donatello, 352, 355, 37o 
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